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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1954 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTYFE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, in room G—3, United States 
Capitol, at 2:30 p. m., Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. Will the subcommittee come to order, please ¢ 

We are pleased to have with us this afternoon Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., United States Representative to the United Nations. 

Ambassador Lodge, the Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements i is very happy to have you here again. During 
the first session of the 83d Congress, you were kind enough to appear 
before the subcommittee in connection with its hearings on interna- 
tional organizations. Last October, and early in Novembe r, a special 
study mission of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, composed of 
Mr. Morano, Mr. Bentley, and myself, as chairman, conducted an on- 
the-spot study of international organizations and movements in West- 
ern Europe. The study mission v visited all the seven specialized agen- 
cies of the U. N. located in Europe. The United Nations proper, in 
New York City, was, of course, not covered by the mission in its study. 
L might add that the study mission’s report is now off the press and is 
available to the public. 

One of the subjects dealt with by the study mission was the question 
of the clearance of United States nationals employed by international 
organizations or applying for employment in those agencies. The 
mission was told by these agencies that considerable administrative 
difficulties were encountered by them under the clearance procedures 
established by Executive Order 10422, as amended by Executive Order 
10459. 

In its findings, the study mission stated that— 

* * * while these procedures should be accelerated, in no instance should the 
standards established by those procedures be lowered or relaxed. This is par- 
ticularly essential in view of the fact that the international organizations reserve 
an independent position on the hiring of a United States citizen even in the case 
of an adverse loyalty report on such an individual. (H. Rept. 1251, 83d Cong., 
2d sess., p. 230.) 

Mr. Ambassador, to round out. the picture with respect to the clear- 
ance procedures governing United States nationals in all of the in- 
ternational organizations, including the United Nations, it would be 
very helpful at this time to have your statement with respect to those 
procedures governing the United Nations. 
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If you have a prepared statement on this question, you may read it 
if you wish, and then perhaps you would consent to answer any ques- 
tions which may come up. Mr. Ambassador. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES 
REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Ambassador Loper. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have prepared a statement which seems to meet the points which I 
think this subcommittee is interested in, and with your permission, I 
would like to read it. I will then, of course, hold myself available 
for questioning. 

Mr. Merrow. You may proceed. 

Ambassador Longe. Mr. Chairman, in the period between election 
day, 1952, and Inauguration Day, January 20, 1953, I was charged by 
President-elect Eisenhower with the job of conducting liaison with 
the outgoing administration. In this capacity, I made arrangements 
for those designated to hold office in the Eisenhower administration to 
establish contact with those holding offices under former President 
Truman. Those arrangements covered every department of the Gov- 
ernment except for the Bureau of the Budget, and in the case of the 
Bureau of the Budget, that was done by Joseph Dodge. 

In December 1952, President-elect Eisenhower designated me to be 
the United States Representative to the United Nations. You may 
remember that the recent investigations by the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee made it obvious at that time that one of the first 
responsibilities devolving on me was to set up a system which would 
screen all the United States personnel employed by the United Nations 
so as to eliminate those who should not be there. 

In order not to waste any time, I therefore immediately requested 
the then Assistant Secretary of State for United Nations Affairs, 
Mr. Hickerson, to get an Executive order promulgated setting up a 
system for screening all United States employees. 

I wanted to get the most utterly effective system that I could, and 
specified, therefore, that all procedures would be worked out with 
the Civil Service Commission and the FBI. 

It was obvious that United States national security was not affected 
by the character of these United States employees. In the first place, 
the United Nations is not only not a government; it has none of the 
powers of government. Everything that it does is purely recom- 
mendatory, except for the Security Council, and in that body there is 
the veto which protects us completely. This is one difference between 
the United Nations and the United States Government. 

Secondly, in the United Nations there is no secret or classified in- 
formation. The only information which the United Nations ever 
received about the war in Korea, for example, was mimeographed 
material which I transmitted, after the Pentagon had released it to 
the press. There is, therefore, nothing to spy on in the United Na- 
tions. No United States citizen working there has ever been indicted 
for spying. Perhaps it is because there is nothing to spy on that the 
Soviet have never filled their quota of employees. 

This absence of secret information is another difference between the 
United Nations and the United States Government. 
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The prime consideration, as regards eriployment of United States 
citizens by the U. N., therefore, is one of justice and of a sense of the 
general fitness of things. It boils down to this fact, that it is clearly 
wrong for any United States Communist to be employed at the United 
Nations when there are so many good Americans from which to choose. 
That is the basic ground, and it is plenty basic enough, I think. 

It is precisely for this reason, therefore, that standards of sec urity 
which are applied to an employee of a sensitive agency of the Govern- 
ment cannot be applied to the United Nations. It means in principle 
that the only test to be applied to United States citizens employed 
by the United Nations is that of loyalty to the United States. 

Under these circumstances, it was obvious that whatever security 
policies might be adopted later by the new administration for United 
States employees of the United States Government could not be 
applied directly to the problem of United States personnel employed 
by the United Nations, because implicit in all United States Govern- 
ment policy is the question of national security, a question which 
does not exist in the United Nations because it is not a government. 

Assistant Secretary Hickerson worked energetically, and the new 
order was promulgated on January 9, 1953. On January 27 I pre- 
sented my credentials to the United Nations and my first official action 
was to request the Secretary General to cooperate in putting this 
personnel program into effect. 

On January 28 I appeared with 3,000 forms, each of 6 pages in 
length, and of the most searching character, which had been pre- 
pared in conjunction with the Civil Service Commission and the 
FBI, and with your permission, I would like to give you a set of 
these forms, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. Without objection, 
the forms will be made a part of the record at this point. 
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answers. If space sot adequate for complete aaswers continue under item 23, and attach a supplemental sheet to this 4 
form if necessary. All addresses must show street sumber, street, city, and State : 
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WAME ‘Last, first, middle! DESCRIPTION (Check which) 
WEIGHT 


OTHER WAMES USED (Maiden same, sames by former mar- 
riages, former sames changed legally or otherwise, MARITAL STATUS 
aliases, sicksames, etc. Specify which, aed stow (Check which) (7) SEPARATED 


dates used! 
0) sincue EDD pivorcep 
(CD) sareieo {_] ¥1D0w ‘eR? 


PRESENT ADDRESS AND LENGTH OF RESIDENCE THERE 8. BIRTHPLACE (City, cowsty, State, asd covstry) 


7 


ALL OTHER ADDRESSES FOR PAST 16 YEAR DATBS (Mosth asd Year) 
° 


UNITED STATES CITIZENSHIP: 10, SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER 
INDICATE WHETHER 


‘ad BY BintH [J] __ | 4C) WATURALIZATION[ ] _| 11. MILITARY SERVICE (Past or present! 


(8) DERIVATIVE [| PETITION NO. SERIAL NO. BRANCH __ [PRO 10 


DATE DATE 
CERTIFICATE NO. CERTIFICATE NO. 
PLACE 


EDUCATION (All schools above elemestary! 


NAME OF SCHOOL ADDRESS FROM (Tr.) 


DBGREBS 
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15. EMPLOYMENT (List ALL employmest dates isclediag preseat employmeat aed ALL dates aad addresses whea esemployed. ) 
Give same unter which employed if differest from same sow sed 


ADDRESS 


TYPS OF WORE (Where employed) 


OF RMPLOYRR (Pirm or Agency) 


AND NAMP OP SUPERVISO REASON POR LEAVING 


14. POREIGN COUNTRIES VISITED (Siece 1940) (Exclasive of military service) 
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16. ARE YOU WOW, OR HAVE TOU EVER BREN, A MEMBER OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY OR ANY COMMUWIST OR PASCIST ORGANIZATION? 
Anewer *Yes* of *ho* 
4 
7 


16. ARE TOD NOW, OR HAVER TOU EVER BEEN, A MEMBER OF ANY ORGANIZATION, ASSOCIATION, MOVEMENT, GROOP, OR COMBINATION OF 
PERSONS WHICH ADVOCATES THE OVERTHROW OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL PORM OP GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATRS, OR OP ANT 
ORGANIZATION, ASSOCIATION, MOVEMENT, GROUP, OR COMBINATION OP PERSONS WHICH HAS ADOPTED A POLICY OF ADVOCATING OR 
APPROVING THR COMMISSION OF ACTS OF PORCE OR VIOLENCE TO DENY OTHER PERSONS THEIR RIGHTS OWDER THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES OR OF SERKING TO ALTER THE PORM OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES BY UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
MEANS? . Sera hs et Ge sete Shot eT On we ee 


an © *Tee* of *Ro* 








17, IF YOUR ANSWER TO QUESTION 15 OR 16 IS “YES", STATE THE NAME OF THE ORGANIZATION, DATES OP MEMBERSHIP OR ASSOCIA- 
TION, AND SXTENT OF PARTICIPATION. IF YOU DESIRE TO EXPLAIN THE CIRCUMSTANCES OF YOUR MEMBERSHIP YOU MAY USP THE 
SPACE UNDER ITEM 23 OR ATTACH A SEPARATP SHEBT OF PAPER DATES OF MEMBERSHIP 


NAME ADDRESS “FRO TO OFFICE WELD 


a 


18, MEMRERSHIP IN OTHER ORGANIZATIONS (List all organizations is which you are sow a member or bave bees & member, 
e1cept those which show religious or political affiliations. } DATES OF MEMBERSHIP 


NAME ADDRESS NATURB OF ORGANIZATION PROM 0 OPPICE HELD 


19. RELATIVES (Pareats, spouse, divorced spouse, childres, brothers, aad sisters, Livieg or dead. Name of spouse 
should iaclode maides same and any other sames by previous marri ) 


: PRESENT 
RELATION WAME IN PULL AGE ADDRESS eOreT OF | CITIZENSHIP 
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20. REPKREWCES (Name three pers aot relatives or employers, 


HAVE YOU EVER BREN ARRESTED, INDICTED, OR SUMMONED INTO COURT AS A DBPENDANT IN A CRIMINAL PROCREDING, OR CON 
VICTED, FINED OR IMPRISONED OR PLACED ON PROBATION IN CONNECTION WITH SUCH A PROCEBDING, OR HAVE YOU EVER BEEN 
ARRESTSD OR REQUIRED TO DEPOSIT BAIL OR COLLATERAL POR THE VIOLATION OP ANY LAW, POLICE REGULATION OR ORDINANCE 
(EXCLUDING MINOR TRAPFIC VIOLATIONS)? 


Anewer “Yes* or *Ho* 


IP YOUR ANSWER IS “YBS" LIST ALL SUCH CASES IN ITEM 22, IN BACH CASE GIVB: (1) THB CHARGE OR NATURE OF THE OF 
PENSE; (2) THE DATB; (3) THE PLACR WHERE ARRESTED; (4) DISPOSITION OR THE PBNALTY IMPOSED, IF ANY. 


22, ARRESTS (Ieclede all arrests aod fises other thas misor traffic violatioas) 


CHARGE PLACB WHERE ARRESTED DISPOSITION 


SPACE FOR CONTINUING ANSWERS TO OTHER QUESTIONS 


(Show item aumbers to which answers apply. Attach a separate 
sheet if there is sot enough space bere.) 


CERTIFICATION 


NOTE: The origisal copy mast be signed by the person named ia item 1 os this form 


I certify that the above information is correct and complete to the best of my keowledge aad belief. 


(Sige origisal oaly) 


State = CS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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LEAVE THIS SPACE BLABK 









CSC 


SIGNATURE OF PERSON FINGERPR INTED 


oT NAME mei FIRST NAME MIOOLE NAME a 
U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION FINGERPRINT CHART ment ashen 


DEPARTMENT, BUREAU. AND DUTY STATION (Crey and State) | 





° 
5 
g 
2 
z 


RESIDENCE ADOP ESS 


SERIAL HUMBER use only) PLACE OF SIRTH 
POS! TION TO WHICH APRON TEE ” OF EYES LEAVE THIS SPACE BLANK 
SIGNATURE OF OFFICIAL TAKING FINGERPRINT 


TITLE AND ADORESS 


sex 


RIGHT THUMB | 2. RIGHT INDEX 





e 4. RIGHT RING 6. RIGHT LITTLE 





6 LEFT THUMS 7. LEFT INDEX j 8. LEFT MIDDLE j 9. LEFT RING 10. LEFT LITTLE 




















LEFT FOUR FINGERS TAKEN SiMULTANEOUSLY Lert THuMe | RIGHT 


RIGHT FOUR FINGERS TAKEN SIMULTANEOUSLY | 








standard Furm 87. Revised December 1950, Civil Service Commission DO NOT FOLD 16—e2114-4 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
+ To obtein classifiable fingerprints: 







1. Use printer's ink 

2. Distribute ink evenly on inking slab 

3. Wash and dry fingers thoroughly 

4. Roll fingers from nail to nail, and avoid allowing fingers to slip 

5. Be sure impressions are recorded in correct orde 

6. If an amputation or deformity makes it impossible to print a finger, make a notation to that effect in the individual finger 
block 

7. If some physical ndition makes it im ssible to obtain perfect impressions, submit the best that can be obtained with a 
memo stapled to the card explaining the c ain ncees 

8. Examine the completed prints to see if they can be classified, bearing in mind the following 
Most fingerprints fall into the patterns shown below (other patterns occur infrequently and are not shown here) 

1. LOOP 2. WHORL 3. ARCH 





THE LINES BETWEEN CENTER OF THESE LINES RUNNING BETWEEN 
LOOP AND DELTA MUST SHOW DELTAS MUST BE CLEAR ARCHES HAVE NO DELTAS 


(a) A delta (A) is the point at which the lines forming the loop or whorl pattern spread and begin going in different direc 


tions. All loop prints have one delta. ‘Whorl prints have two 





(b) Loop prints cannot be classified unless the center of the loop and the delta, and 


THIS SPACE FOR FRI USE 


the lines between them, are clear 

(c) Whorl prints cannot be classified unless the two deltas and the lines connecting 
the deltas are clear 

(d) Arch fingerprints can be classified if a sufficiently clear impression is obtained to 
permit identification of the pattern as being an arch 


9. If, upon examination, it appears that any of the impressions cannot be classified, new 
prints should be made If not more than three impressions are unclassifiable, new 
prints of these fingers may be taken and pasted over the defective ones. If more than 
three are unclassifiable, make a new chart. 


© 5 Covcemment Permting OFFICE — 16631108 


Ambassador Loner. That afternoon, on January 28, the U. N. em- 
ployees were lined up in the corridors to be fingerprinted. 

When the security policy for employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment was adage at the end of April 1953, this program for 
United States employees of the U. N. was well underway. I examined 
the new security order for employees of the United States Government 
and saw that obviously its terms could not apply to the United States 
employees of the United Nations. Not only was the Federal order 
based squarely on national security considerations, but it even pro- 
vided for differences in the treatment of individual cases, depending 
upon the weight of the security consideration involved in the particu- 
lar position. 

To give you an illustration: Section 3 (a) of the Executive order 
specified : 

The scope of the investigation shall be determined in the first instance accord- 
ing to the degree of adverse effect the occupant of the position sought to be 
filled could bring about by virtue of the nature of the position, on the national 
security. 

Now, that language obviously would be totally inapplicable to a 
United States employee of the U. N. 

I therefore made the decision that it would be a great mistake to 
scrap all the work we had done and commence the negotiations all 
over again when the policy that we were following was completely 
adequate in every way and when the new Federal policy could not 
apply to an organization which did not have the powers of government. 
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The policy being followed did not, of course, mean that we were 
not transmitting a great deal of information to the Secretary Gen- 
eral bearing on suitability. That is drunkenness, morals, talkative- 
ness, things of that kind. We give them all the information which 
we get on : these subjects, and I ‘believe he makes good use of it. 

To illustrate the progress we have made, let me give you the fig- 
ures: As of January 15, for the employees of the U. N. Secretariat, 
exclusive of related agencies such as the Children’s Fund and the Pal- 
estine refugee program, the figures are as follows: Out of a total of 
1,744 employees, 1,418 cases have been completed, leaving only 326 in 
process. In addition, over 500 new United Nations applicant cases 
have been processed. 

I submit that there is a great advantage in cleaning up this situa- 
tion promptly, thus restoring confidence in these basic elements of our 
foreign policy. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Ambassador, we thank you for the fine statement 
which you have given to the subcommittee. I think that helps to 
clarify this entire situation. There may be some questions that mem- 
hers of the subcommittee would like to ask, and there may be ques- 
tions from members of the full committee who are here this afternoon. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. There were people who were discharged for lack of 
loyalty and so on. I wonder if you would give us a brief statement 
about that situation ? 

Ambassador Loper. Sitting on my right is Congressman Richards, 
I might say, who handled that subject at the eighth session of the 
General Assembly, and handled it with consummate skill and great 
industry and application, and he is just as well versed on it as I am, 
but I will be glad to give you the bare facts, which are that there 
were 11 American employees who invoked the fifth amendment and 
who were separated from the service of the United Nations. 

The Administrative Tribunal of the United Nations which, at that 
time, did not have any American member and which consisted of 
a member from the United Kingdom, a member from France, a mem- 
ber from Sweden and a member from Egypt, voted to have these 11 
individuals restored to the United Nations payroll and voted to award 
them sums aggregating $170,000. 

Now, due in large part to the wonderful work that was done by 
Congressman Richards in the Fifth Committee of the General Assem- 
bly, those sums have not been paid. That is the net result of it all, 
they have not been paid. I hope they won’t be paid, and I will do 
everything I can to see that they will not be paid. I am quite optimis- 
tic about being able to be successful in that respect. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays, another member of the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements. 

Mr. Hays. I have no questions, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Richards. 

Mr. Ricuarps. Mr. Chairman, I don’t believe I want to add any- 
thing in the way of questions, but I do want to say this to the commit- 
tee—the Ambassador was very kind to say something about my small 
part in this. What I did, I did under the Ambassador’s policy di- 
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rection and with his assistant, Bill Hall’s valuable advice, so I can’t 
claim too much credit. I agreed with our Government’s U. N. policy 
entirely, and I want to say that the Ambassador has done a wonderful 
job up there and as a Democrat I particularly noticed and appreciated 
that he was absolutely nonpartisan in his attitude insofar as the affairs 
of U. N. were concerned, and I think we are very fortunate in having 
him there, 

I might say that it is a tribute, too, to the system of having congres- 
sional representation. The Ambassador himself first served in the 
U. N. when he was a member of the minority party. 

Ambassador Loner. I had the same position in 1950 that you had in 
1953. I was a minority representative from Congress, the way you 
were. 

Mr. Ricuarps. That is the way it should be in the field of foreign 
affairs, I think, no matter what domestic differences there may be be- 
tween political parties. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley, a member of the Study Mission on In- 
ternational Organizations and Movements is with us this afternoon. 
Mr. Bentley 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I think you brought out some very good points 
in your own statement, here. 

I am correct, now, in understanding that within the United Nations 
there is no secret or classified information that would be applicable ? 
The whole question of national security is not applicable to the 
United Nations ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. That is correct. 

Mr. Bentriey. Would you make a very brief distinction between 
the Americans on your staff in New York and the American nationals 
of the international Secretariat ? 

Ambassador Loner, I will be very glad to. 

At my office at No. 2 Park Avenue in New York, we have about 
113 American employees. They are employees of the United States 
Government, just like any other employees of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The office is set up just as though it were an American 
Embassy abroad. The place where I live is the only American 
Embassy on the soil of the United States of America. It has that 
unique distinction. 

When I took office, I not only took the steps which I have outlined 
with regard to American employees of the U. N., I also immediately 
requested an FBI investigation of every single ‘American employee 
in the United States mission to the United Nations. That was com- 
pleted a few months ago and all the evaluations have been completed, 
now, except for just a very few, which will be finished within a month. 
Those employees at No. 2 Park Avenue are — ees of the United 
States Government. Of course, we do have classified information 
there, but, as Mrs. Bolton and Mr. Richards will remember, we have 
a rule against taking any classified papers into the United Nations 
Building. So the employees who are at the United States mission to 
the United Nations are wholly United States, just like any other 
United States employees. 


43001—54——2 
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Mr. Bentiey. Then as far as our national security or our national 
interests are concerned, an American Communist w orking in the U. N. 
would not be damaging our national security, but we don’t want him 
there because of standards of citizenship ¢ 

Ambassador Loper. We don’t want him there because, when we 
have so many good Americans to choose from, why should we give the 
job to an American Communist ? 

Mr. Bentiey. He would be in no position to damage our national 
security ¢ 

Ambassador Loper. That is right. What he did outside, that would 
be another matter, but he could do that outside no matter where he was. 

Mr. Bentiey. Just out of curiosity, do you know if any other 
members of the U. N. screen their nationals coming to work at the 
Secretariat ? 

Ambassador Loner. Of course, an individual who comes from a dic- 
tatorship country, from behind the Iron Curtain, he doesn’t get out, 
at all. He doesn’t get to New York unless they approve of him. 

Mr. Bentiey. We are the only free country that has this rigorous 
screening process with regard to our nationals ? 

Ambassador Lover. I believe that is true, but I would like to ask 
Mr. William Hall to be ar me out on that. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM 0. HALL, ADVISER ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATIVE AND BUDGETARY MATTERS, 
UNITED STATES PERMANENT MISSION TO THE U. N. 


Mr. Hatz. We have no direct knowledge of such processes by other 
countries. If it is done, it is done without any public knowledge of it. 

Mr. Bentiey. With regard to the employees in the Secretariat, Mr. 
Ambassador, do you know if the Secretar v General has any standards 
of his own which he applies in hiring them ? 

Ambassador Lover. I would like to ask Mr. Fall. 

Mr. Hatz. Yes,sir. In the staff regulations there are certain stand- 
ards that are set forth and the individual is supposed to be obviously 
qualified for his job. Some of the jobs require language qualifications 
and some professional qualifications. That is the first test. 

The second test is that people are supposed to fulfill standards of 
integrity. At this last session of the Assembly, those standards were 
tightened up substantially. 

I don’t have it with me, but I can provide for the record a state- 
ment of the standards that are used, if the committee would like to 
have that. 

Mr. Bentiey. That might be of interest, Mr. Chairman. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, I think it would. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection the statement will be included in 
the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


U. N. Starr ReGuLATIONS RELATING TO OBLIGATIONS AND STANDARDS OF 
SELECTION 
Regulation 1.4 
Members of the Secretariat shall conduct themselves at all times in a manner 
befitting their status as international civil servants. They shall not engage in 
any activity that is incompatible with the proper discharge of their duties with 
the United Nations. They shall avoid any action and in particular any kind of 
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publie pronouncement which may adversely reflect on their status, or on the integ- 
rity, independence and impartiality which are required by that status, While 
they are not expected to give up their national sentiments or their political and 
religious convictions, they shall at all times bear in mind the reserve and tact 
incumbent upon them by reason of their international status. 

Regulation 1.7 

Staff members may exercise the right to vote but shall not engage in any 
political activity which is inconsistent with or might reflect upon the independ- 
ence and impartiality required by their status as international civil servants. 
Regulation 4.2 

The paramount consideration in the appointment, transfer or promotion of the 
staff shall be the necessity for securing the highest standards of efficiency, compe- 
tence and integrity. Due regard shall be paid to the importance of recruiting 
the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible. 

Regulation 4.3 

In accordance with the principles of the charter, selection of staff members 
shall be made without distinction as to race, sex or religion. So far as practi- 
cable, selection shall be made on a competitive basis. 

Regulation 4.6 

The Secretary-General shall establish appropriate medical standards which 
staff members shall be required to meet before appointment. 

Mr. Bentiey. During the trip to Europe last fall, many of these 
specialized agencies with whom we came in contact emphasized—I 
think it has been brought up in the press and now in our report—the 
difficulty they have in hiring and keeping United States nationals, 
particularly in the hiring part of it—because of these screening 
procedures that we insist they go through. They say they are actually 
losing United States nationals by reason of the present setup. 

Would you care to comment on that, sir? 

Ambassador Loner. Well, of course, I am a great believer, as I 
have said, in my prepared statement, in getting a thing like this 
cleaned up in a hurry. 

Justice delayed is justice denied. It is a question of efficient gov- 
ernment operation, and the sooner you get it done, the better. 

Now, the reduction in American employees at the United Nations, 
T think, is due more to the policy of economy, which is being followed, 
than toany other cause. Is that correct, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. That is correct. 

Ambassador Loner. I may add that at the last session in the 
Fifth Committee—again where Mr. Richards was representing the 
United States—we were successful in getting the total budget of the 
United Nations reduced by almost $3 million, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Hauw. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Ambassador Lopez. When you reduce the budget $3 million 
something has to go, and that accounts, I think, for the reduction 
in American employees. We were also successful in getting the 
United States share of the total reduced both as to dollars and as 
to percentage. 

Mr. Rentiey. I was actually referring, I think, more, Mr. Am- 
bassad_,s, not so much to people who have been working for the U. N. 
but people who are new applicants for jobs, and the complaint that 
is contained in our particular report stressed the delay that is being 
occasioned and the necessity sometimes when you have to get a man 
on a quick basis, they will take somebody who doesn’t have as much 
red tape to go through in his own government. That is what you 
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mean. If you have the opportunity to read our report, you will see 
that the study mission recommended that absolutely no relaxation 
of our loyalty standards for our nationals working in these agencies 
be effected and I trust you would concur in that. 

Ambassador Loper. I certainly do. 

As I said in my prepared statement, we have screened 500 new 
applicants in this last year. We have had complaints that it isn’t 
done fast enough. I get the complaint and then | pass the complaint 
on to somebody else, but we have screened 500 new ones, which isn’t 
too bad. 

Mr. Bentixy. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador. It is a pleasure to 
see you here this afternoon. 

Ambassador Loner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Lanham. 

Mr. Lannam. Have any of the 11 discharged employees been put 
back on the pay roll? 

Ambassador Loper. None of them were put back. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Fulton. 

Mr. Fuxron. I am glad to see you here, Mr. Ambassador. 

Ambassador Lover. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuuron. When Russia is talking so big and acting so strong 
militarily and economically, so that she acts as though she is equal 
to the whole Western group of nations, including the United States, 
and insists on equal rights as to conferences and things like that, why 
don’t we insist that she at least pay for herself as much of a contribu- 
tion to the United Nations as the United States pays? 

Ambassador Loper. We have taken the position that the Soviet 
Union contributions should be increased. 

Mr. Furtron. Why not just equal it and tell her to put up or shut up? 

Ambassador Lover. We inherited a situation there that goes back 
to the beginning of the United Nations when a decision was made. 
Senator Vandenberg told me a decision was arbitrarily made to put 
the United States share at a very high percentage. What was that 
percentage ¢ 

Mr. Haut. At first this was tentatively 48.89, based on our superior 
productivity, and so forth. When we ourselves made that concession, 
back in 1946, ever since then we have been trying to get our percentage 
down and we have been fairly successful, but that is what we started 
out with. 

Ambassador Loper. Senator Vandenberg was able to get it reduced 
10 percent that year, and he got 39.8. 

Mr. Furron. Would you object to a limitation being put on the 
United States contribution the next time around, that instead of the 
United States paying 32 percent and Russia paying 14 percent, that 
we pay equally, because she has certainly caused us enough expense 
and trouble otherwise ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. As far as I am concerned, you can’t get it down 
too low, but of course, you are up against some practicalities there. 
I think the way we proceeded last fall is, perhaps, the most practical 
way that you can proceed. 

Mr. Fuuron. Would a resolution of Congress to that effect, that we 
should pay equally, strengthen your hand ? 

Ambassador Lopez. I would have to think that over. I never 
thought of that before. I would have to mull that over and give it 
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come study. That is too big a question for me to give you an offhand 
answer on. 

Mr. Futron. You spoke of the 11 persons, obviously not loyal to 
the United States, that have been separated from the U. N. service. I 
want to compliment you on that activity. 

Then you spoke of the FBI investigations having been made and 
being almost completed, except for a few hundred people. 

Ambassador Loner. I said the FBI investigations have all been 
completed, but the evaluations have not all been completed. 

Mr. Futron. Are you at liberty to state what the results of those 
investigations have been, generally, and not specifically ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. In my office at No. 2 Park Avenue, the United 
States employees, where security is involved, there almost everybody 
has been finally cleared. There are a few outstanding cases. 

Mr. Furron. How many have not yet been cleared, for some rea- 
son—not because of the delay or the inability to get the job accom- 
plished ¢ 

Ambassador Loper. Well, just from memory, I think all but 7 or 8 
have been cleared. 

Mr. Fuuron. So there are 7 or 8 there which are not cleared for 
security purposes at No. 2 Park Avenue, at the present time, is that 
right ? 

Ambassador Loner. There are 7 or 8 that have not been cleared as 
yet. 

Mr. Furron. For some valid reason ? 

Ambassador Loper. For some reason. It may be they have too 
much to do, or I don’t know what the reason is. 

Mr. Fuvron. They are not connected with anything that has to do 
with security documents ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. They do not get anything of a classified nature. 

Mr. Furron. And have no access to them ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. I don’t think so. I hope they haven't. 

Mr. Fuuton. I would like to make sure. 

Ambassador Loner. I try to fix it so they won’t, and I think I have. 

Mr. Fuuron. While United States security is not involved through 
United Nations documents or information activities, nevertheless, 
isn’t United States security influenced to a great extent by the people 
who make the policies working in the United Nations? Therefore, 
strictly and literally our United States security is not involved in the 
United Nations, as you say, yet if there are Communists employed 
at the U. N. who are American citizens, they, from their influence, 
can have a great effect on the policies that vitally affect American 
security ? 

Ambassador Loner. I don’t think that is true. 

Mr. Fuuron. That is where I would disagree with you. I feel that 
where they have a chance to be in on the policymaking functions— 

Ambassador Loner (interposing). They don’t, you see. They don’t. 
The policymaking functions take place in the General Assembly Build- 
ing, that low, sway-backed building. The people who work in the tall 
building that is shaped like a pencil box, those are clerical, secretarial 
people. I have never even seen them around when policy is being 
made. 

Mr. Furton. My feeling is, in the United States Government I 
wouldn’t want the Communists in if they had no access to security 
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information, as long as they had a chance to operate within Govern- 
ment circles, 

Ambassador Lover. I am for getting the Communists out. That is 
the whole burden of my statement. 

Mr. Furron. I hope you will go further and say the reason is because 
of their effect on United Nations policies and the effect the association 
may have on United States security. 

Ambassador Loner. I don’t think that is true. They ought to be out 
because there are so many good Americans to choose from, but they 
have no effect on our security. 

Mr. Futron. We agree on the result, but I hope the rule book is a 
little more strict. 

Ambassador Loner. The rule couldn’t be more strict than you have 
it in this thing [indicating]. That’s the FBI procedure. 

Mr. Furron. On our representation there, is the United Nations cut- 
ting down the way the United States Government is cutting, for 
economy purposes’ Are they cutting in direct proportion as we are, 
on the personnel and the staff facilities? 

Ambassador Loper. I couldn’t tell you as to the detail on that. I 
know they are cutting because the budget has been cut. Just how the 
Secretary General is doing it, 1 don’t know. Do you know, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Haw. He is engaged now in a detailed review of each section in 
the Secretariat. He is spending half of each day with his principal 
people going over each section and trying to reduce them and he prom- 
ised the Assembly he would save an additional million dollars next 
year, so there is an economy drive going on there, which I would say is 
very comparable to the one going on in the United States Government. 
I mean it is an effort to do it intelligently and not with a meat ax. 

Mr. Fuuron. Then there is correlation between the U. N. and United 
States Government procedures on economy. 

Finally my question is this: As to the people coming into the United 
States representing other nations who are Communists, what check is 
being made to see that they are not using their facilities for purposes 
of spying and subversive activities, in our own good country 4 

Ambassador Loner. There are certain checks and Mr. Hall is famil- 
iar with it in detail. I would like for him to answer that question. 

Mr. Hatt. It is difficult to discuss that in an open hearing. 

Mr. Furiron. I think the public is entitled to hear ‘about that, 
generally. 

Mr. Haut. It is the responsibility of the FBI. 

Ambassador Loper. We work closely with the FBI and the Depart- 
ment of Justice on all those cases. 

Mr. Furron. Congressmen representing States outside of New York 
find that as one of the greatest criticisms of the U. N. being in the 
United States, that it affords opportunity for Communist people to 
come in and, possibly in addition to their U. N. duties, do a little spy 
work on the side. 

Ambassador Loner. Of course that is true of all the embassies in 
Washington, too. 

Mr. Haw. There is no difference between the U. N. and the em- 
bassies in Washington. 

Mr. Furron. There is enough confusion here, that they won’t have 
too much trouble confusing themselves. 
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Up there at the U. N. are they being watched ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes; the same surveillance that applies in Washington, 
applies generally. 

Mr. Funron. You can assure the country, can you, that there is no 
organized spying or subversive activity being carried on under United 
Nations blanket cover age through these people having a chance to go 
into outside subversive activity ’ 

Ambassador Loner. I can assure the country that the same protec- 
tive measures that are used with regard to the embassies in Wash- 
ington are being used with regard to the embassies to the United 
Nations. 

Mrs. Botton. 1 think it is time, Mr. Chairman, that we had a greater 
appreciation of what the responsibility is of the Ambassador to the 
United Nations. He isn’t just an ambassador to one country. There 
are 59 other countries to deal with and it is the toughest job that 
could possibly be in the whole Foreign Service. I am very happy to 
be able to say it, with reference to our Ambassador, who is doing a 
very fine job. 

Ambassador Lopcr. Thank you very much. There could be no 
finer reward to me than to have the approval of the Congress, par- 
ticularly yourself. I want to stay as close to the Congress as I can. 
The Congress is the representative of the people. and they are the 
people I am trying to represent before the United Nations. 

Mrs. Boron. I would like to say, Mr. Chairman, there were occa- 
sional matters I went to the Ambassador about. He was immediately 
responsive and immediately active and really “covered the water 
front.” We are exceedingly fortunate to have a man who has enough 
legislative experience to know what it means to be responsible from a 
legislative angle and also has a viewpoint which makes it possible for 
him to function as he did, and does. 

Unfortunately, my certificate only lasted until December 31. But 
it was the most wonderful experience that anyone could have. 

Ambassador Loner. You made a wonderful contribution. 

Mrs. Bouron. I just loved every bit of it. I loved the work and 
I loved the pressures. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Ambassador, we greatly appreciate the fine, lucid 
statement which you have made on this very important subject. From 
your statement and the answers to questions that you have given here 
this afternoon, I would conclude that things are going pretty well 
in the United Nations. Do you feel that way? 

Ambassador Loner. I think they are. I keep at it all the time. 
I am fussing with it every hour on the hour, you might say, and I 
think it is going pretty well. Of course, I wish it was all over. 
As far as I am concerned, these things are always too slow, but we 
have the back of it broken and we only have about 300 more cases 
and then it will be all cleaned up. It will then be cleaned up for 
good, because this present Secretary General Js never going to hire 
some of the characters who were hired 6 or 7 years ago. He isn’t 
going todo it. Once we have this thing cleaned up, then it is done for 
good. Then we have just a little job of watching a few new people 
who will be small in number. There is some satisfaction in that. 

Mr. Merrow. I want to compliment you on the fine piece of work 
you did in arranging the procedures for this clearance at the U. N. 
and I also want to take this opportunity to compliment you and con- 
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gratulate you on the vigorous, dynamic a ae 3 you are giving to 
the United States delegation and to the U. 

Ambassador Loper. You couldn't ow me more. That is what 
Iam trying todo. To have you say that is a great reward. 

Mr. Merrow. We are proud of your work and I am sure the country 
is. 
Ambassador Loner. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. We have another member of the subcommittee, Mr. 
LeCompte who just came in. Karl, do you have any questions you 
wish to ask ? 

Mr. LeComrre. No thank you; I am listening at the present 
moment. 

I would like to say that I endorse the words you have just spoken 
about the service of Senator Lodge. 

Mr. Hays. Might I ask another question which I don’t think has 
been covered: For purposes of conveying an understanding of the 
overall cost of the U. N., it seems to me that in some statement of 
yours, Mr. Ambassador, it was said that the per capita cost for the 
U. N. and all related organizations is 71 cents. Can you enlighten 
me on that? 

Ambassador Loner. I don’t think that is quite what I said. I said 
it is 16 cents per capita for the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. Those are the amounts which we are bound by treaty to 
pay. Now, when you add on the Korean Relief, Palestine Relief, the 
International Committee on Migration, and other things, the amount 
per capita is about 50 cents. But you shouldn’t add those on, because 
those are voluntary programs which we go into through the U. N., 
because that way we get the other countries to put up 30 percent. The 
true figure is 16 cents per c apita. 

Mr. Hays. For the United Nations? 

Ambassador Loper. For the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. That is about half of what is spent to clean the streets of 
~ city of New York, it is about one-fourteenth of what we spend for 

igarettes. And the delegates and secretaries, and personnel from 
foreign governments spend more than that every year in New York 
City on hotels, restaurants, and maybe night clubs for all I know, so 
New York City gets that all back and more, too. In dollars, coe is 
$13 million which is the United States share of the United Nations 
budget, which is a reduction both in dollars and in percentage of our 
share in previous years. 

Mr. Hays. Then if a 71 cent figure was used anywhere, it included 
Korean Relief, and other agencies ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. If you put in Korean Relief and Palestine Re- 
lief and the International Committee on Migration, you only get up to 
53. I don’t know where the 71 cents could come from, but the real 
figure is 16 cents. We use the United Nations to make those other 
expenditures which we would make anyway, and that way we get these 
other countries to take a third of it. 

Mr. Hays. Your figure for the New York street-cleaning expense is 
very effective—I used that, incidentally, last night on a North Carolina 
audience and I am glad to have it confirmed. 

Ambassador Loner. That’s true. 

Mrs. Boiron. And it is done a great deal better than the cleaning 
in New York, at twice the price. 
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Ambassador Lover. If you want to put the value of the United Na- 
tions on a dollar basis, you can see that in Korea, where, of course, the 
American contribution was overwhelming and was greater than that 
of any other country, except the Republic of Kore: a—and even there 
we trained and equipped the Republic of Korea Army—the other 
United Nations members put up two divisions. It would have been 
better if they had put up 3, 4, 5, or 6 divisions, but they did put up 2 
divisions which we would have had to put up otherwise. 

Well, two divisions, at World War II costs, means $600 million a 
year. When you compare $600 million a year, with the $25 million a 
year the U nited Nations costs us, it is not such a bad deal. 

That is another financial illustration. 

Then in World War II, when all the bills are in, it will cost us one 
trillion, three hundred billion. That is a figure that was arrived at 
in the Pentagon last year by some experts who really studied it. 

Of course, you can’t put the thing entirely on a dollars and cents 
basis, but as we started to talk dollars and cents, I have submitted those 
hgures, 

Mr. Hays. I appreciate this information. 

Mr. Ambassador, I agree with you that it is impossible to put it in 
money terms, but when you have an impressive figure of that kind, I 
think it is a very fine thing to acquaint the public with it, to show the 
low cost of this operation. People are so tax conscious these days, and 
rightly so, that that is a very reassuring thing. 

Ambassador Loper. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Vorys—— 

Mr. Vorys I am a visitor with your subcommittee. I am happy to 
be here when the Ambassador is here. 

On this matter of costs of the U. N., I wonder if you would bring us 
down to date on the matter of our own contributions to the U. N. 
budget, as to what it amounts to and the question of percentage which 
has been of great interest to the Congress from time to time 4 

Ambassador Loner. At the last session of the General Assembly last 
fall, we were successful in getting the United States percentage re- 
duced to the lowest that it has yet been, 33.33, which is a total of 
$13,765,290. In previous years, due to your efforts, because you were 
then on the fifth committee and carried the flag, you got it down lower 
than it had ever been up to that time. So this work that was accom- 
plished last fall was a continuation of what you had done. 

We also were successful in getting the Russian contribution increased 
both as to dollars and in percentage. 

Mr. Vorys. Well, I’m glad I asked you that. 

Ambassador Loner. Well, it is true. 

Mr. Vorys. What is the Russian contribution now, and are they 
paying ? 

Ambassador Loner. It is 14.15 percent and they are paying it. 
That isa gain of 1.87, whereas we are down 1.79. They are up 1.87. 

Mr. Vorys. I think the significance of that is this: That if the 
United Nations could accomplish for world peace what we had all 
hoped it would at one time, and we were paying one-third of the bill, 
we would have about the cheapest peace organization you can conceive 
of. Because of Russia’s position, it has not been able to accomplish 
everything expected of it and we run into these gigantic expenses 
outside the U. N 
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Mr. Ricuarps. I sat on the same committee you did, and Zarubin 
asked me “what ever happened to that penny-pinching Vorys?” 

Ambassador Loper. You left a great reputation behind you. 

Of course, the United Nations hasn’t measured up to some of the 
expectations that people had for it in 1946, because ices expectations 
were quite impossible. I remember when I was a young newspaper 
reporter at the White House and Calvin Coolidge was President, he 
said to me one day, “Politicians are men who are twice spoiled—by 
extravagant praise on one hand and extravagant abuse on the other.” 
I went ahead and became a politician for 17 years, and so I understood 
what he meant. 

Something similar to that could be said about the United Nations. 
The hopes were extravagant. Then when it didn’t bring about the 
millenium—and, of course, no device can bring about the millenium— 
people were disappointed in an extravagant way. There is no such 
thing as an automatic peace producer. If the United Nations is as 
automatic as a burglar alarm, that is all we could expect of it. What 
happens after the bell rings by the members is all that can be expected 
of it. 

I think it is well to have the burglar alarm. 

Mr. Merrow. The study mission came to the conclusion that the 
specialized agencies on the whole were doing a fine piece of work and 
that they are making great accomplishments in their various fields of 
operations and that is helpful. 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, I think they are. 

Mr. Bentiey. One more question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. Under 
these loyalty procedures that have been set up for Americans in the 
United Nations, Mr. Ambassador, would you care to say as a result 
of these loyalty procedures there have been any separations in the 
U. N. among the members because of loyalty ? 

Ambassador Loner. Not for loyalty as yet. They do the easy ones 
first, though. Mrs. Glaser was separated because of the fifth amend- 
ment, but that was before this procedure came into effect. 

Mr. Bentiry. Under this present procedure there has been no 
separation ? 

Ambassador Lopcr. Under Executive Order 10422 there have not 
been any yet, but, of course, they do the easy ones first. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Mr. Ambassador, I join with the rest of the subcom- 
mittee members in greeting you here. 

I wonder if we could ask questions with regard to things other than 
personnel ? 

Mr. Merrow. That is all right if the Ambassador is willing. 

Ambassador Loner. I will be glad to try to answer. 

Mrs. Ketuy. The increased contribution of the U. S. S. R., is 14.15? 

(mbassador Loner. Yes. 

Mrs. Ketry. Isthat across the board on all agencies? 

Ambassador Loner. No. 

Mr. Hau. They are only active in three of the smaller specialized 
agencies, you see. 

Mrs. Kexiy. Are they living up to their commitment ? 

Mr. Hau. Yes. the Soviet Union is entirely paid up. Poland, I 
think, still has a balance of about a third of her contribution from 
last year outstanding, but the Czechs, the Poles, and the Byelorussians 
have all paid up in full. 
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Mrs. Ketty. What is the penalty if they do not live up to their 
agreements ¢ 

Mr. Haux. If they are in arrears 2 years they lose their right to vote 
in the General Assembly. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Has that ever been carried out against any member? 

Mr. Hav. No, it never has. No member has ever been in arrears 
2 years. 

Mrs. Kexry. Is there any chance of having the U. S. S. R. con- 
tribute to other agencies, or does she just refuse? Last year I remem- 
ber in technical assistance she contributed something for the first time. 

Ambassador Loner. She said she was going to. 

Mrs. Ketiy. But she did not do it? 

Mr. Hatz. She made a contribution to the technical assistance 
program with great fanfare, but then she applied such restrictions 
to the contribution that the U. N. has been unwilling to accept the 
contribution and at the moment she does not have a valid contribution. 

Ambassador Loner. Mrs. Kelly ought to appreciate that the tech- 
nical assistance thing isn’t a legally binding obligation the way 
membership in the U.N. is. 

Mrs. Kexty. I realize that, Mr. Ambassador, but U.S. S. R. falters 
on all agreements whether moral obligation or legal obligation. 

Ambassador Lopern. The third day I was there, I went to the tech- 
nical assistance conference and I made a little speech pointing to the 
empty chairs, and I said, “Here they are making all this fine talk 
and when it comes to doing something to help people, they are absent.” 

Then later on they announced at Geneva that they were going to 
contribute 1 million rubles. Then they proceeded to put a lot of 
attachments and strings on it, so it looks to me as though the million 
rubles is largely a propaganda gesture. 

Mrs. Bovron. And they didn’t give to the children’s fund either. 

Mr. Hauu. No. 

Mrs. Ketiy. They belong to the Universal Postal Union and the 
Telecommunication Union. Those are the specialized agencies. 

What was the number of personnel in the United Nations when 
you came in, Mr. Ambassador? 

Ambassador Loner. In the United Nations? 

Mrs. Ketry. Yes. 

Ambassador Lover. It was about 1,700. A little over that. That is 
the United States nationals. There are about 3,000 employees 
altogether. 

Mrs. Ketiy. What is there now? 

Ambassador Loner. It is coming down because the budget has been 
cut about 3 million and the Secretary Genera] is reducing it now. 

Mr. Hau. He has about 200 vacancies unfilled at the present time 
which he is going to cancel. 

Mrs. Ketiy. Then that would bring it down to about 2,700 or 
thereabout ? 

Ambassador Lover. The overall would be 2.700 to 2.800. 

Mrs. Ketiy. How manv of the 1,700 United States jobs are vacant 
and do you intend to fill them ? 

Ambassador Lopes. It is up to him to fill them. He has the power 
to do that. We have our quota and he is obligated to respect that 
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quota, but he makes the decision as to whether to fill them or not. He 
is carrying out now pro rata reduction, because of the reduction in the 
total size of the budget. 

Mrs. Keitiy. You have received or screened 500 new ones, you said? 

Ambassador Loner. Yes, that came in as temporaries. 

Mr. Hau... Some of those are temporary employees for the General 
Assembly section, some are clerks, stenographers, and so on. There 
is also a problem of considerable turnover in the lower level of guards 
and typists. 

Ambassador Loper. The work is very uneven. It goes along and 
all of a sudden you have a big peak and you have to take people on. 

Mrs. Keiiy. The personnel employed at the 1953 fall session of the 
LU. N. were additional e mployees ¢ 

Ambassador Loner. That’s right. 

Mr. Merrow. I notice another member of the committee has come 
in. Mr. Carnahan— 

Mr. CaAarnanan. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Are there any other questions ? 

- I wonder if after we adjourn the members of the subcommittee and 
any other members ahe can would stay for a few moments. Mr. 
Bentley has a bill before our subcommittee and he has a statement he 
would like to make. 

Mr. Ambassador, again I thank you for coming before this sub- 
committee. You have been here the second time and we have enjoyed 
it. We hope: 49 will be here again. 

Ambassador Lover. I am always glad to come. Thank you very 
much. 

Thank you ladies and gentlemen, and please come to see me in New 
York. 

(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the subcommittee proceeded to other 
business, as follows:) 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee will be in order. 

We have referred to this subcommittee, House Joint Resolution 213, 
introduced by Mr. Bentley, a joint resolution limiting United States 
contributions to international organizations. Mr. Bentley has a state- 
ment and would like to present it to the subcommittee at this time. 

You may proceed as you wish. 

(The text of H. J. Res. 213 follows: ) 


[H. J. Res. 213, 83d Cong., 1st sess. ] 
JOINT RESOLUTION Limiting United States contributions to international organizations 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provisions of 
existing law, the United States contribution to the budget of any international 
organization of which the United States is a member, or in which it participates, 
shall not exceed the per centum of contribution by the United States to the 
budget of the United Nations. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALVIN M. BENTLEY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee. 

My statement is completely informal. 

Mr. Ricwarps. I beg your pateet. You don’t want anybody else 
but the subcommittee members here ? 
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Mr. Merrow. No, anyone may stay. We are glad to have you. I 
am glad to have as many members as possible. 

Mr. Bente. This will be completely informal and unprepared. 
I welcome interruptions at any time if there is anything I can answer. 

Basically, House Joint Resolution 213 would provide that the per- 
centage of our contribution to the budget of any international organi- 
zation should not exceed the percentage of our contribution to the 
budget of the United Nations. In other words, that would be the 
ceiling to the amount, percentagewise, that we would contribute to 
any budget. 

I have a brief history of somewhat similar legislative efforts in the 
past that have been made to adopt a similar type of resolution. The 
last one I believe is in Public Law 495, adopted in the 2d session of the 
82d Congress, an amendment on the part of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee which reads as follows: 

No representative of the United States Government in any international or- 
ganization after fiscal year 1953 shall make any commitment requiring the 
appropriation of funds or a contribution by the United States in excess of 3314 
percent of the budget of any international organization for which the appropria- 
tion for the United States contribution is contained in this act. Provided that 
the section shall not apply to the United States representatives to the Inter- 
American Organization. 

As I read it, Public Law 495 provides that after fiscal year 1953, no 
American representative to an international organization should com 
mit this Government to a contribution of more than one-third of the 
budget of any international organization, with the exception of the 
inter-American organization. 

Now, my language is somewhat different, in that, rather than making 
a flat one-third the ceiling, I take the amount which we contribute to 
the United Nations and make that the ceiling, since I judge that is, to 
my way of thinking, a good guide for our contributions to the other 
international organizations, and I make no exceptions with respect to 
the inter-American organizations. 

I have here a report from the Department of State with respect to 
my resolution. The Department lists various organizations which 
would be affected by this resolution. In the first respect, the Inter- 
American organizations —as you may know, the average of our contri- 
bution to the Inter-American organizations, the Pan American Union, 
the American International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, ete., averages about two-thirds. That is, on the average we 
contribute about two-thirds of the total budgetary costs of these various 
inter-American organizations. 

That figure appears to me to be way out of line. I know that it has 
been said that these inter-American organizations are unable to pay 
more than they have, but I also have been informed that the economic 
level in these various Latin American countries is well off, is a good 
level, and I think that if these organizations are truly inter-American 
that we frankly should ask them to pay more of the cost of many of 
these organizations, and incidentally, I might say it has not been 
proven to my mind, at all, the real benefit to the United States that 
these inter-American organizations fullfil. 

Mr. Chairman, is this an executive session ? 

Mr. Merrow. This isan open session. Doyou want it executive ? 

Mr. Bentiey. Then I would like to say something off the record, if 
I may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr, Bentiey. There are a good many other international organiza- 
tions which would be affected by this. I perhaps won’t go through 
all of them at the moment. One I think which has been somewhat 
brought out in publicity is the technical assistance program of the 
United Nations. We contribute approximately 60 percent of the 
budget to that particular organization. I would be willing to accept 
an amendment, or shall I say a clarification to this extent: We con- 
tribute 60 percent of the budget of the United Nations technical assist- 
ance program, but as I understand it, the international budget, the 
international contribution of the United Nations to that program is 
approximately matched or equaled by the recipient governments who 
contribute in local currencies for various projects and programs within 
their countries. 

I would be willing in such a case, for example, not only with respect 
to this program, but any others that would be pertinent, to make our 
percentagewise contribution a percentage contribution of the entire 
amount expended on these various technical projects within these vari- 
ous countries so that, in other words, if you assumed that our 60 per- 
cent of the international budget is being matched by local contribu- 
tions, we would be expending only 30 percent of the entire amounts of 
money that have gone into these various programs, including inter- 
national contributions and contributions in local currencies, bringing 
our percentage contribution down from 60 percent to 30 percent and 
I think that would be a much more realistic way of showing that. 

In this respect, with reference to United Nations technical assistance, 
I have a quotation from the Randall report which has just been re- 
leased recently. This is a paragraph from the report of the Commis- 
sion on Foreign Economic Policy, otherwise known as the Randall 
Commission, and I think it is pertinent in this respect. 

The Commission attaches special importance to the strengthening of the tech- 

nical assistance work of the United Nations. It believes, however, that no 
country should contribute as much as 60 percent of the financing of this world- 
wide cooperative effort. It believes some expansion of this program would be 
desirable, but that the United States’ percentage share in the cost should be 
reduced * * * 
And as I say, I agree with it, although if you bookkeep the thing on 
the basis which I have attempted to explain, it would reduce our actual 
percentage contribution from 60 to 30 percent, which would be much 
more realistic. 

I am not going to take the time, Mr. Chairman, unless there are ques- 
tions, to go into all of these organizations, but I think one more thing 
deserves mention and the reason I mention it is because of the fact that 
our study mission had somewhat direct contact with it in Europe last 
October. That is with respect to the United Nations Korean Seen 
struction Agency. 

As I understand, at the present time, we have pledged approxi- 
mately between 60 and 65 percent of the budget of that organiza- 
tion’s work in Korea. Now, I'll admit that there is a strong case 
to be made for relief and reconstruction in Korea. I will admit 
that the need there is very great indeed. Those of us who were at 
the breakfast the other morning when the situation was referred 
to have no doubt in their minds as to the, real need of the job 
that has to be done in Korea. But, as I told the director of the 
European office of UNKRA when we were there, Mr. Chairman, in 
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October, if the United States people after putting up 90 percent of the 
material and the men and having 90 percent of the casualties in Korea, 
and then being asked in the name of the United Nations to undertake 
65 percent of the reconstruction costs in Korea to boot as a United 
Nations program, I told that gentleman in Geneva that I couldn’t sell 
a program like that to the American people or my constituents back 
home, and I would not envy anyone else who tried to do it. That is 
another example of the situation where I think our percentage contri- 

butions to the budget of an international organization have gotten way 
out of line. 

For the most part, with respect to the other organizations, it wouldn’t 
take much of an adjustment, or a readjustment, to limit our contribu- 
tions from the percentage point which we now contribute, to the United 
Nations percentage point which is approximately one-third. 

You can see, as I say, that efforts have been made in the past, with 
the exception of the Inter-American organizations, to so limit our 
contributions, and I would sincerely hope that no exception would 
be made in their case because I think that the principle of interna- 
tional cooperation is most desirable, and I am most heartily in favor 
of it, but I do feel to be really internationally cooperative as an 
organization, to be an example of that, we have to insist that other 
countries go along in these organizations with us, and as far as I am 
concerned, approximately $1 out of every 3 of the budgets to these 
international organizations is as much as I would like to see 
contributed. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that’s about all I have to say at this time, 
but I certainly would welcome the opportunity to answer any ques- 
tions with respect to any organization that I haven’t mentioned, or 
anything else in this respect. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Bentley, for the statement you have 
made. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I was wondering, Mr. Bentley, from what sources you 
draw to make such a general statement that the countries of South 
America have a good level of living ? 

Mr. Bentiey. Well, I make a statement like that, Mrs. Bolton, first 
of all on the basis of my own residence there. I was in Latin America 
for 5 years. 

Mrs. Bouron. All over it? 

Mr. Bentiey. 1 was all over Central America and northern South 
America. I didn’t go to Argentina, Brazil, and Chile, but I think 
those are the most prosperous portions of Latin America. 

My second basis is the relative prosperity they have enjoyed, par- 
ticularly during World War II when they were producing raw mate- 
rials and have had an economy stimulated by « great de: il of private 
investment in those countries. I think on the whole they are quite 
well off. I don’t say they could pick up the tab for the other two- 
thirds of the various budgets of these international organizations, but 
in the first place, 1 might mention that perhaps the budgets of those 

various organizations are too large for what is expected to be accom- 
plished. In the second place, many of them should, and could, be 
placed in private enterprise, and in the third place, I say I perhaps 
would suggest a reexamination of this whole idea of Latin American 
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cooperation, which I think will be brought to a head at this Caracas 
meeting when we have such a sore spot as the Guatemalan situation 
Cc oming up, too. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Bentley, as I understand it, you do not object to a 
matehed-dollar arrangement with individual countries? 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you mean on a multilateral basis ? 

Mr. Hays. No: I am thinking of our Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs where you nearly have to set up budgets on a country-by- 
country basis. 

Mr. Bentiry. I don’t think there is anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Hays, I am talking about the 8 or 9 inter- American organiza- 
tions to which our average percentage budgetary contribution is about 
two-thirds. 

Mr. Hays. But you are thinking of the administrative expenses in 
the Institute itself rather than the country-by-country contributions 
It just isn’t clear to me how you would effect that arrangement in 
individual countries where we do approach it from a contributory 
standpoint. In other words, projects that are approved on the basis 
of participation by localities and by countries. 

Now, that may be on a 50-50 basis. I believe there is considerable 
flexibility in it. Iam just not sufficiently familiar with it. 

Mr. Bentiey. Frankly, I am not too familiar with it myself, Mr. 
Hays, but I might say this—I mentioned it with respect to the United 
Nations technical assistance program—any contribution that a mem- 
ber of an international organization makes in the form of local cur- 
rency to an inter-American project, let us say, I think should be com- 
pared with the international contributions and our percentagewise 
contribution should be matched to that basis. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Hays. Yes, I think I do. 

Now, I am confining my question to the technical assistance pro- 
gram because, while I think as a general proposition the goal that 
you have set out is fair, I think we certainly ought to be making an 
effort to hold our participation down to that figure. I am just ex- 
pressing doubt as to the possibility of applying a rigid formula at 
this time to Latin American technical assistance. I am just taking 
out one cooperative effort to explore with you the possibility of dam- 
aging a country’s program by limitations of that kind. 

Mr. Benttry. You are referring to inter-American technical as- 
sistance, not point 4 or anything of that kind, of course? 

Mr. Hays. Point 4 is channeled through the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs in many cases, and that is an inter-American agency. 
That is maybe 1 of the 9 that you are talking about. 

Mr. Benttey. In this budget of international organizations I don’t 
see the Institute of International Affairs listed. 

Mr. Hays. Then did you not have that in mind? 

Mr. Bentiey. Well, this is a committee print; but, if it is not con- 
sidered as an international organization, then it wouldn’t be covered 
by my bill. 

Mr. Hays. That’s all; thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte. 
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Mr. LeCompre. Mr. Bentley, I'll have to ask rather elementary 
questions. Our contribution to the United Nations budget is approxi- 
mately what percent ? 

Mr. Bentuey. It is one-third, according to the Ambassador’s testi- 
mony when he was here. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is the percentage I had in mind. Your bill 
would limit our contribution to all other international organizations 
in which we participate to one-third of the total annu: al budget of 
each of those organizations ? 

Mr. Bentury. That’s right. The percentage of the contribution 
which we make to the U. N. would be the ceiling. We could go below 
it but not above it. 

Mr. LeCompte. How are the budgets of these various organizations 
arrived at—does the Congress act on them each year? How do we 
determine our share of these budgets in all these organizations each 
year? 

Mr. Bentiey. I think, Mr. LeCompte, that in some respects we 
pledge a certain portion of the budget and in other respects we are 
assessed. 

Mr. LeCompte. Who does the pledging, the State Department? 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes. 

Mr. LeCompte. It is not the Congress? 

Mr. Bentiey. I’m not sure whether the Congress has to ratify that 
particular pledge or not. 

Mr. LeComprr. How would a resolution that provided that the 
Congress shall, every year, review our contributions to these organiza- 
tions be? Then the Congress would know how much we were con- 
tributing each year. Would that be effective, as opposed to the 
resolution which you have? 

Mr. Bentiey. Of course, the Secretary of State is required to report 
our contributions to international organizations annually. 

Mr. LeCompte. He reports them, but we do not necessarily do any- 
thing about them, if I understand you? 

Mr. Bentiey. I think that’s right. 

Mr. LeComrre. How about requiring an affirmative action of Con- 
gress each year? 

Mr. Bentiey. A form of ratification, you might say 

Mr. LeCompte. Yes. 

Mr. Bentiey. That would be desirable. 

Mr. LeCompre. That wouldn’t limit us to one-third, but that would 
make the Congress responsible. 

Mr. Benviry. The State Department brings up its request for ap- 
propriations and must include in it appropriations for these various 
amounts. 

Mr. LeCompte. But we vote it through in lump sum. I just offer 
that as a hint. I don’t know whether it is clear thinking or not. 
Mrs. Bolton and Mr. Richards have thought about this more than I 
have. 

Mr. Bentiey. I am for anything that would give the Congress 
closer inspection of our contributions, but I say we should use the 
U. N. as a guide and go by that guide. 

Mrs. Bouron. This isin our report. 

Estimated total assessments of the United States. United Nations, 3314 per- 
cent. Food and Agriculture, 30. International Civil Aviation, 29.71. Inter- 
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national Labor, 25. International Communications, 28.96. U. N. Education 
and Scientific, 33.33. Postal, 24.64. World Health, 33.33. 

So they are all well under, except the one which is the same. The 
voluntary ones, the percentages have not been set yet. 

Mr. Bentuey. On the basis of past experience, though, Mrs. Bolton, 
I think I oat to call your attention to one that would be affected 
would be the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees. 

Mrs. Boiron. Let me question you about that. Are we going to do 
this entirely on a basis of dollars and cents, or somewhat with Tegard 
to responsibility and what is the responsibility of the United States 
with regard to the Palestine refugees? 

Mr. Bentiey. That brings up an interesting point. I understood 
in this particular program it was a United Nations responsibility. 
That is what Iam darting to. 

Mrs. Botton. But we have the responsibility for Israel. 

Mr. Bentiey. The one I am referring to is the United Nations 
program. 

Mrs. Boiron. But we are in that, and we did it. 

Mr. Bentiey. So are many other countries. 

Mrs. Botton. But not at all in the same way. 

Mr. Brenttey. I see that this program is contributed to by 47 coun- 
tries, but most of the contributions have been rather small. The 
United Kingdom contributes about a third of that which we do. The 
French, $2 million or $3 million a year. The Soviets put in nothing. 
The British dominions, the Western Europe, Arab, and Asiatic coun- 
tries do it on pretty much a humanitarian basis. We and the British 
and the French have the bulk of the thing. 

I certainly welcome your opinions on this, but I wonder why it 
would be out of order to ask some of these other countries, particularly 
some of the Arab member states, to put something into this program, 
instead of leaving us to contribute up to 70 percent of the total required. 

Mrs. Boron. I may be wrong, but it would seem to me unwise at 
this moment when various plans are under discussion in the area, to 
do anything that might halt the constructive trend. To bring in a 
dollars-and-cents “must? > might change the direction now being “taken 
by certain Arab countries to assume responsibility in the matter of 
the refugees. 

Mr. Bentiey. Then would you suggest this alternative, would you 
suggest this program be taken out of ‘the United Nations and be made 
a United States program ?¢ 

Mrs. Bouron. Not at all. I think it is very helpful that other 
nations contribute something. 

Mr. Bentiery. Of course, I certainly respect your opinion, because 
I know how much you know about that area, but it just s seems to me 
that when we are paying 70 percent of the budget and yet it is sup- 
posed to be a United Nations function, it is difficult to see how the 
two tie together. 

Mrs. Bouron. From my viewpoint, you must take into considera- 
tion who is responsible, who did it. why did it all happen, and what 
has been going on in the background. 

Mr. Bentriey. You won't recommend we pay the other 30 percent 
and make a United States program. 

Mrs. Botron. Certainly not at this time. 
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Mr. Ricuarps. The refugee situation in Palestine is a very unusual 
situation. The thing that bothered me a little about it was that you 
are tying this thing to pro rata payments in the United Nations when 
under this special committee business, a great many of the nations 
don’t contribute. Now, for instance, there are some organizations 
that the Soviet won’t join for obvious reasons, and sometimes we don’t 
care whether they join, for obvious reasons. Well, say they are pay- 
ing 12 or 14 percent. That takes that out. Then some other nations 
won't be in on the thing, and therefore you have that gap in there to 
build up. Instead of tying it to the maximum of the United Nations 
contribution, it seems you would have some play the other way, there, 
if you were going to fix something. 

Mr. Bentiey. Of course with respect to this refugee program, Mr. 
Richards, both we and the British are way out of line. We 
contribute 70 percent, the British contribute approximately 23 per- 
cent. That is 93 percent of the entire program right there. For in- 
stance, 1 say the French put in two or three million dollars, which is 
perhaps another 2 or 3 percent of the program—lI don’t have that 
exactly—and none of the other United Nations make more than a 
token payment on the thing. I mean it is my personal opinion, but I 
just can’t help feeling that if it is going to be a United Nations 
program there should ‘be more participation. If, on the other hand, 
we and the British are going to pick up the tab, why shouldn’t we 

get the credit for it rather than the U. N. 

Mr. Ricuarps. If we are going to do it like a relief or rehabilitation 
project like some of the other things we are doing, we would pick up 
the tab. Well, I can see what you are talking about. It is a pretty 
tough proposition. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am not criticizing your bill. I think it may be a 
very interesting thing to do, but at first glance I would feel that each 
country would “have to be considered very carefully from such angles 
as background and the influence on the surrounding countries. Every 
implication would have to be given the most careful thought. Such 
consideration would be most difficult. 

Mr. Bentiey. It would be difficult, Mrs. Bolton. 

I wonder if I could give you a little bit of history during the 82d 
Congress on this. During the 1st session of the 82d ¢ ‘ongress the House 
adopted a floor amendment which flatly prohibited the use of the State 
Department appropriation moneys for payment to any international 
organization in excess of one-third of the total annual cost. Then the 
Senate came up with a substitute amendment and gave certain leeway 
to the President to make exceptions after consultation, and also made 
a special exception of the inter-American organizations. 

Then during the next session of the 83d Congress the same amend- 
ment was adopted on the floor and the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee came up with a new amendment which was adopted and which 
I read at the early part of this hearing and which limited us to one- 
third, except for the inter-American organizations. The principle 
has really been brought up before. 

Mrs. Bouron. However, I think the work is in such a precarious 
state that whatever is done we must do only with the greatest wisdom 
and the greatest consideration of everything involved. 
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Mr. Benvtiey. It is a terribly difficult situation, and I am not wish- 
ing to quarrel with the amount we contribute, but I merely express the 
thought that, if we are contributing a very large percentage of a budget 
for a program for which we are getting no particular credit, I wonder 
if it wouldn’t be in our own best interests to pay the entire budget 
when the entire budget is so small and to take the entire credit for it. 
Korea might be another example. 

Mr. Carnanan. If we set a definite figure, is that figure not likely to 
be made the figure for all organizations? Supposing we are making 
a smaller contribution and we set 3344 percent, then those people will 
come in and say, “Well, we should get our 2314.” 

Mr. Bentiey. Thirty-three and a third happens to be the ceiling 
at the present time. 

The ceiling would be flexible. The one-third isn’t in the bill at 
all. 

Mr. Carnauan. It would be the target for the year it was set. 

Then, if all the organizations were equal in their international 
coverage, we might think of a set figure, but, since one particular 
organization has the interest of a few countries in a particular area, 
if there is an argument, perhaps the contribution would have to be 
different. 

Mr. Benriey. I think where you have limited membership in some 
of these organizations you might make an argument for increasing 
the percentagewise contribution for the various members but, with 
the exception of the Palestine relief program, I am just frankly unable 
to think of any organizations here—now I will say there are certain 
organizations which are very limited in membership but it so happens, 
as far as I can see, to those organizations our contribution is much 
less than one-third. 

I make one more exception, and that is the Caribbean Commission, 
to which we contribute about 38 percent and which is made up of a 
membership of the United States, the Dutch, British, and French; 
that is, the 4 so-called colonial powers in the Caribbean area. That 
is the only exception I think of. The difference between 38 and 33 
percent, of course, is very small. 

Mr. Carnanan. Can you give us briefly the number of dollars or 
the percentage in dollars that we pay to organizations where our 
percentage is less than 3314, as compared to the amount we pay to 
organizations where it is more than 3314? Isn’t the bulk of our pay- 
ment to the organizations where our contribution is less than 3314? 

Mr. Benriey. If you include the United Nations in that, 1 would 
certainly agree with you; yes. The bulk of our contributions would 
fall in that category. 

This wasn’t ever intended to be, Mr. Carnahan, a bill to save the 
United States a great deal of money. It was intended to be a bill to 
try and stimulate greater cooperation in these organizations by the 
members. 

Mr. Hays. Would it apply to military organizations like NATO? 

Mr. Bentiey. I don’t see any military organizations listed here, 
Mr. Hays, but I think I have to mention this State Department report 
again. It says it might hamper United States participation in NATO 
beeause we contribute 45 percent of capital expenses of the inter- 
national military headquarters and civilian staff of NATO, and that 
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is 45 percent of the capital expenses and 2214 percent of the operating 
expenses. I frankly haven’t looked into that situation, and I think a 
possible exception should be made and could be made. 

I also point out one more agency where I would certainly want to 
make an exception, and that would be with respect to the joint support 
program for the International Civil Aviation Gr ‘ganization. Although 
we contribute more than one-third to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, the contributions are based roughly, as I understand it, 
upon the amount of air traffic enjoyed by the various members. I cer- 

tainly would be the last one, of course, to suggest limiting our air 
traffic to one-third just to fall in line with that. But, with one or two 
exceptions, I think on the whole it could be worked out. 

Mrs. Bouron. Did the State Department list the Palestine refugees 
and UNKRA? I seem to remember them in a different category. 

Mr. Bentiey. Here is what the State Department said about the 
United Nations Palestine refugee program. 

Mrs. Botton. My memory is hazy, but I have the feeling that it 
didn’t have the same relationship. 

Mr. Bentiey. Insofar as UNKRA is concerned, we have pledged 
65 percent of the total initial budget which was authorized by the 
U. N. General Assembly. 

Mrs. Borron. Your bill has reference to everything whether it is 
in or out of the United Nations. 

Mr. Bentiey. Yes, ma’am. 

Mr. Merrow. It would chiefly affect inter-American organizations. 

Mr. Bentiey. According tothe State Department, they feel it would 
chiefly affect those. 

Mrs. Borron. Israel and UNKRA are not international organ- 
izations. 

Mr. Bentiey. This is being funded by voluntary contributions, and 
the State Department listed them in its report to Mr. Chiperfield as 
being affected by the legislation. 

Mr. Crawrorp. I just looked at your bill, and I didn’t think i 
would affect it. The State Department has just confirmed that. 

Mr. Bentiey. Then the State Department is in error because they 
specifically listed UNKRA in this report to Mr. Chiperfield with 
respect to my bill, and as enclosures to this bill they sent along these 
summaries with respect to the various international organizations 
which would be affected. It is also listed as an international organ- 
ization in this pamphlet here, “United States Contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations.” 

They are all listed as special programs funded by voluntary 
contributions. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That may be compiled to give an idea of what the 
United States is contributing. In a technical sense, I am inclined to 
doubt that is covered in the terms of your resolution. 

Mr. Bentiry. You may be correct, but in this report they took the 
attitude that they were. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection, the State Department letter re- 
ferred to will be incorporated in the record at this point. 
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(The letter referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1953. 
Hon. RoBert B. CHIPERFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Cuiperrre.p: Further reference is made to your letter of April 18, 
1953, transmitting copies of House Joint Resolution 213, a joint resolution limit 
ing United States contributions to international organizations. 

In response to your request, the Department of State desires to make the 
following comments with respect to this resolution: 

(1) As the Department reads House Joint Resolution 213, it would restrict 
United States contributions to international organizations and programs to the 
percent of contribution by the United States to the budget of the United Nations. 
During this calendar year the United States share of the regular budgeted 
expenses of the United Nations is 35.12 percent. Effective January 1, 1954, this 
will be reduced to 3314 percent. 

(2) The Department opposes this resolution for two major reasons, viz: 

(a) Whereas the one-third level of contribution is just and reasonable in the 
United Nations, it is not defensible in certain other international organizations. 
In the case of the United Nations the costs are distributed over some 60 member 
nations which include the most powerful and wealthiest nations of the world. 
In the case of the inter-American organizations, by contrast, membership is 
confined to 21 member nations, the other 20 of which combined have a national 
income which is approximately one-tenth that of the United States. 

(b) With respect to voluntary contributions to international programs which 
have responsibilities for worldwide humanitarian and economic improvement 
activities, it is not feasible or in our national interest to limit the level of 
United States financial support to 3314 percent. United States contributions to 
these international programs are made on a strictly voluntary basis and in each 
instance are based. with the approval of the Congress, on an analysis of indi- 
vidual program objectives, needs, and United States interests. It is the Depart- 
ment’s belief that such considerations should continue to be the governing factor 
in determining the level of United States contributions. 

As background information regarding the number and nature of the interna- 
tional organizations in which the United States participates, or of which it is a 
member, there is enclosed with this letter a publication of the 83d Congress, 1st 
session, House Document No. 63, entitled “United States Contributions to Inter- 
national Organizations.” This publication describes, in brief, the basis for and 
nature of United States contributions to international organizations and pro- 
grams. It will be noted from the master table to be found on page 31 of House 
Document No. 63, as extended to include fiscal year 1953, that House Joint 
Resolution 213 would affect United States contributions to the following listed 
international organizations or programs: 

(a) Those to which contributions are made on an assessed basis: 

Pan American Union 

American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood 

Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences 

Pan American Sanitary Organization 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History 

Pan American Railway Congress 

Caribbean Commission 

(b) Those to which contributions are made on a voluntary basis: 

International Civil Aviation Organization—Joint Support Program 

Organization of American States—Program of Technical Cooperation 

Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants 
from Europe’ 

United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 

United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 

United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the 
Near East 


1Renamed Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration, October 1952 
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The Department of State appropriation acts for the past 2 years have carried 
provisions limiting the authority of United States representatives to commit the 
United States to more than a one-third share of the budgets of those international 
organizations of which it is a member and to which the United States contributes 
from amounts appropriated in the State Department bill. These provisions, 
however, have specifically exempted the inter-American organizations from this 
restriction. With the exception of the Joint Support Program of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization, these limiting provisions have not applied 
to our voluntary contributions to the programs listed under (b) above. Appro- 
priations for this purpose are made as a part of the Mutual Security Program. 

With respect to the six inter-American organizations which would be affected 
by House Joint Resolution 213, a reduction of the United States contribution 
to one-third would be out of all proportion to the economic position of this countrys 
in comparison with the other American Republics members. The present United 
States share of the Pan American Union budget was arrived at by balancing 
the capacity-to-pay factor with the criterion that no one member should pay an 
unduly preponderant share, with the result that the United States quota in the 
Union, and in the Pan American Sanitary Organization using the same scale, 
is 66 percent. These two factors are incorporated in the charter of the Organi- 
zation of American States (article 54), ratified by the United States on June 
19,1951. If the United States were to contribute to these inter-American organi 
zations on a strict capacity-to-pay basis, as reflected by relative national incomes, 
the share of this country could be about 90 percent of their assessments. If the 
United Nations scale of assessments were applied to inter-American organiza- 
tions (of 21 members or less), with the arithmetical adjustment for difference 
in membership, it could still result in a quota for this country of 86 percent. 
It is believed that these illustrations show that the present United States contri- 
bution to the major inter-American organizations has given this country a share 
that is as justifiable with respect to the inter-American organizations as is the 
one-third level in the United Nations. 

A reduction of the United States share to one-third in the two major inter- 
American organizations would have literally disastrous effects on their opera- 
tions, since the United States quota would be cut in half with a consequent 

one-third decrease in the funds available from governments to meet expenses. 
Because such a reduction would be indefensible on economic grounds, the action 
would have a particularly serious effect on general inter-American relations. 
As it is, the present rate of United States assessment has had the effect of 
causing the Latin American members to pay at a higher rate than the United 
States in proportion to national incomes. These Latin American countries would, 
therefore, strongly resist any further increase in their shares. 

While the Caribbean Commission is not a part of the inter-American structure, 
it is also a regional organization. Its membership is limited to those four states 
possessing territories in the area, i. e., the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France and the Netherlands. The other members now make substantial contri- 
butions. While the United States pays 38.4 percent. the United Kingdom pays 
about as much, 34.3 percent, France pays 16 percent, and the Netherlands pays 
11.3 percent. This assessment scale was established in 1947 under a formula 
which apportioned one-third of total expenses in equal shares, one-third on the 
basis of population in the Caribbean area, and one-third on the basis of the 
national income of member governments. This fact was noted in the report 
Mr. Smith of Wisconsin from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, which recom- 
mended enactment of legislation authorizing United States membership in the 
Commission (H. Rept. No. 956, 80th Cong., Ist sess., p. 6). This scale has 
remained fixed since that time, and the amount assessed the United States is 
certainly not out of line with our interests in the Caribbean area. 

With respect to the international programs which are financed on a voluntary 
basis, a different situation is presented. The contributions of the United States 
to these international undertakings are made on a yoluntary, year-to-year basis. 
Pledges by United States spokesmen to these international programs for relief, 
rehabilitation, or economic development are always made subject to the approval 
of the Congress. 

It is the belief of the Department that the one-third per centum limitation 
should not be applied to United States contributions to these various programs. 
As previously stated, we believe that United States financial support should be 
governed in each instance by an analysis of the individual program objectives, 
needs, and United States interests. For example, the United States has pledged 


a total of $162.5 million to the initial $250 million program of the United Nations 
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Korean Reconstruction Agency. This pledge not only indicates our humanitarian 
concern for and political interest in the people of the area, but also reflects United 
States desire to assist those people whose homes, lands, and means of livelihood 
have been ravaged in the fight against international Communist aggression in 
Korea. To the extent that the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
is able to marshal the resources of other governments in support of its program 
for relief and economic rehabilitation, the almost total burden which would 
otherwise be on the United States is reduced. Under these circumstances a 
reduction in our United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency contribution to 
a one-third level would have a most undesirable effect on United States interests 
served by this program, since it is unlikely that the loss from the reduction of 
the United States contribution could be absorbed by other contributors. It 
would at the same time be construed by the Republic of Korea as evidence of a 
lessening of United States concern for its plight. A similar set of considerations 
are applicable to the other programs in question in varying degrees. I am 
enclosing, for your information, separate statements about these programs. I 
trust this information will be of assistance to your considerations. It should 
be noted in this connection that the Soviet bloc contributes nothing to these 
voluntary programs. 

The case of the Joint Support Program of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAQ) presents a slightly different situation than those described 
above. As is true of the other voluntary programs, there is no scale of asses- 
ments as such. Contributions made to the ICAO Joint Support Program are used 
for the operation and maintenance of air navigation facilities essential to the 
safety of aircraft flying the North Atlantic. The United States, along with other 
users of these facilities, has voluntarily agreed to financially support these 
facilities on the basis of its proportionate share of the North Atlantic air traffic. 
The funds thus received from the participating members are turned over to the 
countries operating these facilities, for expenditure in accordance with previously 
approved plans, and subject to audit by ICAO. The International Civil Aviation 
Organization uses none of those funds for its own regular activities. The 
United States share of the expenses of the ICAO Joint Support Program is cur- 
rently calculated at 45 percent. Since this share is based upon the use by the 
United States of services essential to its air commerce, it is assumed that there 
would be no desire to alter the existing arrangements. 

The several bi-lateral commissions of which the United States is a member, 
such as the international boundary commissions and the international fisheries 
commissions, have been omitted from this consideration since these international 
commissions are not considered by the Department as international organizations 
in the context of the problem under analysis. 

The proposed resolution might seriously hamper United States participation 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). The budgets of the inter- 
national military headquarters and civilian staff of NATO are divided into 
capital and operating expenses, and under the current agreement the United 
States contributes 45 percent of the former and 22.5 percent of the latter. It 
appears, therefore, that the proposed resolution would have an immediate dis- 
abling effect upon United States participation in this Organization. Present 
United States contributions to NATO budgets do not seem to be excessive when 
viewed in the light of defense requirements, and are, in fact, the result of a 
lengthy bargaining process. It has been pointed out that in an assessment based 
on relative capacity to pay the United States would be obligated to contribute 72 
percent of the NATO budget. 

It is believed that the language of House Joint Resolution 213 would not 
apply to the United States contribution to costs of the internationally financed 
military construction programs which constitute NATO infrastructure. The 
cost of these programs is not included in the budget of any international organ- 
ization but is incurred through payments to other NATO countries to reimburse 
them for construction under a commonly agreed and financed program. The 
United States share of such programs is specifically subject to congressional 
appropriation. 

For the reasons outlined above, the Department recommends that House Joint 
Resolution 213 not be enacted. In summary, it is contended that in those in- 
stances where the United States assessed share of the regularly budgeted ex- 
penses of international organizations, of which it is a member, is in excess of 
one-third, there is justifiable and sufficient reason for this. It is further con- 
tended that with respect to our voluntary contributions to international programs 
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which are participated in by the United States, the amounts to be contributed 
should continue to be governed by consideration of United States interests in 
each case, as opposed to any uniform percentage. 
The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
Turvuston B. Morron, 
(ssistant Secretary 
(For the Secretary of State). 
Enclosures : 
1. A copy of House Document No. 63. (This enclosure appears in the ap- 
pendix, p. 473.) 
2. Five statements re voluntary programs. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EUROPEAN MIGRATION 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration (ICEM) differs 
from other international organizations in its plan of financing. The contribu- 
tions and expenditures of the Committee are divided into two categories, ad- 
ministrative and operational. The United States contribution to ICEM, therefore, 
covers the United States share of both the administrative and operation expenses 
of the Committee. 

There are no specific limitations or conditions imposed by law on the payment 
of the United States contribution to ICEM. The paragraph relating to this item 
in the conference report on Public Law 165, 82d Congress, in fact, concludes 
with the following statement : 

“It is the expectation of the committee of conference that steps will be taken 
as quickly as possible to get the program moving and that the funds made 
available will be used.” 

$y administrative action, the United States has set the following conditions 
regarding its contribution in order to assure that it will not be disproportionate 
to the contributions of other governments: 

(a) The United States share of the administrative expenses shall not exceed 
3314 percent of the total amount budgeted for this purpose. (All participating 
governments are assessed a specific percentage of the administrative costs.) 

(b) The United States share of the operational expenses will be proportionate 
to the actual movement of migrants accomplished as compared with the total 
provided for in the plan of operation and reflected in the operating budget. 
While contributions to the operational expenses are voluntary, accomplishment 
of the total movement would mean, of course, that the other participating govern- 
ments would have to provide the remaining funds or services to the Committee 
on a basis adequate to meet the plan of operation as approved. 

Although political and economic difficulties of a temporary nature in certain 
immigration countries, particularly Canada and Australia, developed to reduce 
the number of migrants moved during the first year, the Committee did make 
an encouraging start by moving approximately 76,000 persons. If the Committee 
is to meet effectively this critical problem of excess population in Europe, how- 
ever, it must expand its program during the next few years. To this end the 
full and energetic support of ICEM by the United States Government is essential. 
Even though the program of ICEM now shows approximately 140,000 migrants 
to be moved in 1954, which is a considerable increase over the 1952 level, the 
United States is requesting authorization only for continuing the contribution 
in the same amount as orginally established. Consequently, the United States 
share of the total ICEM budget for calendar year 1954 will be lower than in 1952. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S WELFARE WorK 


The United States contributions to the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund (UNICEF) have been limited by legislation to 3314 percent of 
contributions from all governments, including contributions made by governments 
for the benefit of persons located within territories under their control. 

The current UNICEF program expires on December 31, 1953. The Kighth Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations in its meeting this fall will be called upon 
to review this situation and to approve a United Nations program for children’s 
welfare work for the future. The above formula has not been proposed with 
regard to United States contributions to the program beginning January 1, 1954, 
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since it is not known at this time what form and substance of such a program 
will be. 

The legislative formula currently applied to UNICEF contributions has re- 
quired a great deal of bookkeeping on the part of some 69 governments, the 
UNICEF staff, and the Department, in order to comply with its total require- 
ments, particularly with respect to the value of the local contributions of the 
governments receiving aid. This fact, plus the uncertainty as to the nature of a 
new program, makes it undesirable to continue the existing formula. As a substi- 
tute it is proposed that United States contributions to the new program will be 
limited to 60 percent of total contributions by governments to a central fund. As 
in the case of the multilateral technical assistance program, the value of contri- 
butions of governments within whose territories child-welfare projects are under- 
taken, will approximate half of the costs of projects financed from the central 
fund. These “local” contributions are required by agreement between the United 
Nations and assisted governments, and usually consist of free facilities, supplies, 
labor, transportation and other services furnished directly by these governments. 
The large amount of voluntary, nongovernmental efforts, characteristic of the 
UNICEF programs is not taken into account in determining the value of “local” 
contributions. 


Unrrep NATIONS KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY (UNKRA) 


The United States took the lead in the establishment of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) by the United Nations General As- 
sembly in 1950. Asa target objective the Assembly authorized an initial program 
which called for a budget of $250 million. The United States pledged $162.5 
million toward this program ; an amount which was 65 percent of the total initial 
budget. The same necessity for United States leadership and assumption of a 
major portion of the financial burden remains now, and for the immediate future. 
This necessity arises from the following facts: 

1. Only by such United States contributions can sufficient other contributions 
to finance a minimum UNKRA program. be secured from all interested govern- 
ments. 

2. If the multilateral UNKRA program should not be financed, the United 
States may be faced with the alternative of paying 100 percent of a relief and 
rehabilitation program for economic assistance to Korea. 

3. The Unified Command stresses its view that economic assistance to Korea 
from United States funds over and above the UNKRA program will be necessary 
to ward off that degree of economic collapse which would jeopardize the military 
position in Korea. 

4. No saving of United States funds would result from reducing the United 
States contribution to UNKRA on the one hand, and simultaneously adding on 
the other hand the amount of such reduction to the contribution of United States 
funds made through the civil assistance program of the Unified Command. 


MULTILATERAL TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United Nations 

The U. N. expanded technical assistance program was established in June 1950, 
on the basis of a resolution approved by ECOSOC and the General Assembly 
in 1949. The purpose of the program is to provide technical assistance for the 
economic development of underdeveloped countries; the program is carried out 
by the U. N. and the specialized agencies, and is financed by voluntary contribu- 
tions from 67 governments. 

A total of $20,070,200 was pledged by 55 governments at the first Technical 
Assistance Conference in June 1950, for the period July 1, 1950—December 31, 
1951. The United States, in order to encourage maximum contributions from 
other governments, pledged 60 percent of total pledges. The United States con- 
tribution was $12,007,500. For calendar year 1952, total pledges from 65 gov- 
ernments for the 12-month period amounted to $18,795,355, with the United 
States pledge at $11,400,000, For calendar 1953, total pledges from 67 govern- 
ments increased to $21,278575, with the United States at $12,767,145. (A part 
of this amount, i. e., $4,595,812, is contingent on the appropriation of funds by 
Congress. ) 
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The expanded technical assistance program is proving to be one of the major 
action programs of the United Nations and the specialized agencies in the eco- 
nomic field, and is enthusiastically received by the underdeveloped countries. 
While the United States contributes 60 percent of the special account of the 
United Nations, it should be pointed out that this is not 60 percent of the total 
cost of the program. Local cost contributions by recipient governments are 
estimated to be approximately one-half of the total cost of projects. An inesti 
mable amount of good will has accrued to the United States as the result of 
its leadership in this international program. 


Organization of American States 

The technical cooperation program of the Organization of American States was 
established in 1951 following adoption of a resolution by the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council. Its purpose is the development of the economies 
of the member states, in order to improve the standard of living of their peoples. 
It is financed by voluntary contributions from members of the OAS. 

Funds in the amount of $1,279,001 were pledged by 19 governments for calendar 
year 1951. Pledges of 18 governments for calendar year 1952 totaled $1,199,397. 
Pledges for 1953 now total $872,585 but additional pledges bringing the total 
to the level of 1951 and 1952 are expected rhe United States has pledged $1 
million each year with the proviso that its contribution not exceed 70 percent 
of total contributions. 

The Organization of American States technical cooperation program consists 
entirely of regional projects. It is directed to technical education and provides 
training, instruction, and technical advice at regional training centers and edu- 
cational institutions. In addition to the costs borne by the special account, the 
host governments of the regional centers provide buildings, facilities, etc. esti 
mated at more than half of the total cost of the projects 


Unrtrep NATIONS RELIEF AND WorRKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 


When the problem of providing relief for nearly 1 million Palestine refugees 
was brought before the General Assembly of the United Nations in the wake of 
Israeli-Arab hostilities in 1948, the United States explored the possibility of ap- 
plying the regular United Nations contribution scale to this program. The cost 
of the relief program for 1 year was three-fourths of the regular United Nations 
budget. There was virtually no support for other than voluntary contributions 
since the application of the regular scale of contributions to the United Nations 
was far too burdensome for the majority of member countries whose sole interest 
was humanitarian. Moreover, the application of the regular United Nations 
scale would not have taken account of the important interests of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France in maintaining order and stability in this 
area during this critical period. When congressional consideration was given 
to a proposed United States contribution of $16 million for the initial relief 
program, the suggestion was made on the floor of the House that the percentage 
of the United States contribution should not be more than the United States 
contribution to the regular budget of the United Nations. This proposal was 
not accepted. 

In 1951 when the possibility of the acceptance of a reintegration program ap- 
peared to be politically feasible if adequately financed, a 3-year $250 million rein- 
tegration and relief program was proposed by UNRWA and approved by the Gen- 
eral Assembly January 26, 1952. In hearings on the proposed United States con 
tribution to a forward looking program which would eventually make refugees 
self-supporting, Congressional committees were informed that it would be diffi- 
cult if not impossible to finance a program of this magnitude unless the United 
States were prepared to contribute up to 70 percent of the total required. When 
Congress authorized and appropriated funds for the United States contribution 
for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 it was done with the full knowledge that the 
United States contribution might reach this level. 

Although 47 countries have contributed to this program, the contributions of 
most of them have been relatively small, consisting for the most part of goods 
or services rather than cash. The United Kingdom has been contributing at ap- 
proximately a ratio of $1 to every $3 from the United States. The French have 
contributed between $2 million and $3 million per year regardless of the amount 
of the budget of UNRWA. The Soviet countries, whose partnership in this venture 
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would be of dubious value, have contributed nothing. A number of other countries 
have been unable to contribute. The British Dominions, Western European, Arab 
and Asiatic countries have contributed primarily on a humanitarian basis. This 
leaves only the United States, the United Kingdom, and France to finance the 
bulk of the program which is important to them not only from the humanitarian 
standpoint but also because of their political, strategic, and economic interests 
in the area. 

The question has been raised as to whether this program should be undertaken 
by the United States alone. This possible alternative has been rejected because 
of the implication of United States responsibility for the problem and because 
United States interests in this program have been and can be adequately protected 
through the United Nations, which is the only suitable body to be seized with the 
problem. Just recently, the United States chiefs of mission in the area reiterated 
their view that the United Nations was the only appropriate body to handle this 
problem. 

If the United States contribution to the Palestine refugee program were reduced 
substantially the consequences would be— 

(1) The abandonment of a program offering the refugees opportunities for 
self-support which is just getting under way, but which cannot move forward 
without an additional substantial United States contribution; 

(2) Abandonment, in the eyes of the Arab world, of our interest in the 
refugee problem and renewed pressure within the Arab States leading to un- 
settlement, confusion and violence; 

(3) Despair among the refugees who would be deprived of any real hope 
for a more normal life and who might well take action destructive to our 
interests in that area of the world. 


Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee is adjourned. 


(Whereupon, at 3:45 p. m. the subcommittee was adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman. ) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 1, 1954 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFrairs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:45 a. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommitte will be in order. 

This is a meeting of the subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on International Organizations and Movements. A study 
mission of the Foreign Affairs Committee has just issued a report, 
on international organizations and movements, February 1 of this 
year, covering the specialized agencies of the U. N., and other inter- 
national organizations whose headquarters are at Geneva; also, organi- 
zations that are set up for the purpose of bringing about the 
unification and integration of Western Europe. 

This meeting, however, is called to hear statements with reference 
to the specialized agencies of the U. N., and the U. N. itself. 

In the study mission’s report, on page 227, we stated that during 
the early part of the second session— 

It is the intention of the Subcommittee on International Organizations and: 
Movements to afford private groups and individuals full and ample opportunity 
to present their views on the international organizations. 

This actually is a continuation of the hearings begun by this 
subcommittee during the last session of Congress, on international or- 
ganizations and movements. 

We have with us this morning several witnesses, the first on the 
list being Mrs. Fay Chaires Edgar, representing the Daughters of 
the American Revolution. Mrs. Edgar. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FAY CHAIRES EDGAR, MEMBER, VICTORY 
CHAPTER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY, 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mrs. Epear. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you for the privilege 
of being here this morning to give you this statement which we feel 
deeply concerns and is most important to our Republic. 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, one of the specialized agencies, is a subtle weapon of 
the internationalists for conquest by propaganda. Through brain 
washing of adults and children with world citizenship, they aim to 
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destroy patriotism, love of country, and develop the United Nations 
into a world-governing body, The UNESCOites deny this, but the 
following quotes prove their aim. Of course, they will say plaintively, 
“But you are quoting out of context.” I challenge them that if a 
volume as long as the encyclopedia both preceded “and followed the 
quotes, the context could not be changed. 

Teaching world citizenship presumes and promotes world govern- 
ment. Under any form of world government, the Constitution of the 
United States would be destroyed. The 165 million Americans would 
be a hopeless, helpless minority in voting for representatives to a 
world-governing body against the dictated vote of the 800 million 
now under Communist control. International Communist troops 
would serve in the United States in the world government police force 
to enforce peace. There would be no right of secession. If we rebelled 
and civil war resulted, our own husbands and sons serving in the 
world government army could be commanded to kill their loved ones. 

The ‘people don’t want world government. Twenty-one and one- 
half of the 23 States which had adopted resolutions for world govern- 
ment have rescinded them. The house, in Utah, rescinded, but since 
it, was a special session, the senate had no time to act. The only resolu- 
tion which still stands is in the State of Washington. 

Book V: In the Classroom With the Child Under Thirteen, belittles 
patriotism which is induced by the “narrow family spirit of the par- 
ents.” On page 54. The entire volume is devoted to clever methods 
for indoctrination with world citizenship. The teacher must correct 
the “errors of home training,” and prepare children as young as 7 for 
a “world society.” “It is most frequently in the family that ‘the child 
is infected with nationalism.” 

Thus, if you teach your child to love his country, these experts seem 
to think you are infecting him with some dread disease. They con- 
tinue, “Nationalism is the 1 major obstacle to worldmindedness.” Stalin 

said in his writings on the nationalist question that nationalism is the 
major obstacle to international communism. Let’s have more national- 
ism, more patriotism, and more love of country 

Nehru certainly plans for India’s welfare ‘alone, and Churchill for 
every diplomatic move that will favor Britain. Have you ever heard 
either of these statesmen called nationalists or isolationists? No, the 
internationalists save that designation for American patriots. We 
patriots have a deep respect for statesmen who resolutely demand the 
best. of every bargain for the people of their country. That’s what 
America needs so desperately today—men of great vi alor who are proud 
to say, “My country,” and lead us forward to independence again. 

But listen, if you teach your child love of country, on page 55 the 
teacher is advised, “How can the parents be persuaded to adopt an 
attitude so different from the great majority of adults?” You see, 
they admit that the “great majority” of adults disagree with their 
plans to teach world citizenship. Then the teacher is told, “If the 
teacher can persuade the parent that the child’s interest is at stake, the 
odds will be greatly in the teacher’s favor.” That is an open threat 
upon the welfare of the child and the authority of the parent. 

The advice in the UNESCO booklets is compiled with the aid.of del- 
egates from Hungary, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
land, all countries under Communist control. 
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There is no mention of God or divine guidance in any of the publi- 

cations. Intelligent Americans know that the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world, here in these United States, has been developed upon 
the basis of belief in God, love of country, respect for home and 
parents, and confidence in one’s self. If our country is to survive, we 
must continue to teach these great truths to our children. Teach them 
courage, honor, and loyalty. Teach them not to be conquered by 
propaganda, for we are advised in the greatest book ever written, the 
Bible, in Corinthians II, “Be ye not unequally yoked with unbeliev- 
ers * * * come out from among them.” 

And that is what I have to say, Mr. Chairman. We firmly believe 
that the teaching of our children is far better for our own United 
States of America, under our flag, because I come in contact with those 
children each day, as well as their parents; sometimes 114 at a time, 
and I know from that experience. We are teaching them America 
first—loyalty to the flag that flies, and I think by doing that, they 
won’t need UNESCO in any form, and I want to thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. You would be for the elimination of UNESCO 
completely, I take it ? 

Mrs. Epncgar. Yes; I would, Mr. Chairman, in the way it is being 
used today, I definitely would. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you be the same for the United Nations itself? 

Mrs. Epaar. Unless that could be worked definitely for the benefit 
of the United States first. We feel our first preservation of life is 
ourselves. You cannot be honest with anybody unless you are honest 
with vourself. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel that UNESCO is teaching world govern- 
ment. I did not understand from the various publications, and so 
on, that it is teaching world government. 

Mrs. Epear. Well, I believe it with all my heart. I believe there is 
every indication. I think in the things we meet daily that is the truth. 
I think you will find it among the spirit of your boys as I come in 
contact with them, too. 

I would like to say, gentlemen and ladies, I am assistant curator 
for the Daughters of the American Revolution Museum, and there- 
fore we have hundreds and hundreds of children coming before us 
each month, from all classes, from all walks of life, and from all ages, 
and that is what we are trying to do, to teach them the love of 
America first. 

Mr. Merrow. Have you the quotes from the publications of 
UNESCO that. show that they are teaching world government? I 
haven’t seen them. 

Mrs. Epear. I think we could show you some that could be inter- 
preted as such very easily. We can take them from our National 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Merrow. Many who have made the study of it don’t come up 
with that conclusion, and I was just wondering how you got the 
conclusion. I think it would have to be pretty well doc umented. 
You feel this is so? 

Mrs. Epear. That is right; and I would be very glad and very 
happy to do research in our files and give you plenty of evidence. 

Mr. Merrow. You think you can establish that ? 

Mrs. Epear. I think that I can. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Bolton—— 
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Mrs. Borron. I am very glad you went into that matter, Mr. Chair- 
man, because we hear so much testimony on so many things. We 
have learned long since that whatever statements are made must be 
documented or we cennot give credit to them. We cannot go on the 
floor unless we have documentation, and unless we know what we are 
talking about. I think for that reason, if you will do that for us, I am 
sure the committee will welcome accurate information in sub- 
stantiation. 

When you used the word “they,” who do you mean by “they”? 

Here on the second page it says, “They admit that the great majority 
of adults disagree with their plans.” Who do you mean by “they”? 
That is in the paragraph above the one you scratched out, about the 
middle of the paragraph. 

Mrs. Epear. It was the book. It refers to page 55. The teacher 
was advised, “How can the parents be persuaded to adopt——” 

Mrs. Bouron. Do you mean the parents or the majority of adults? 

Mrs. Enear. I would say those who had written in their book to 
this effect. Their speaking of “they” admits that the great majority 
of adults disagree with their plans on world citizenship. I would 
say it is leading definitely to more or less a communistic form of 
teaching. 

Mrs. Bouton. I just wanted to have it clear in the record. 

Now, these books that you refer to are UNESCO textbooks? 

Mrs. Epear. Yes; they are some of the books that are gotten out. 

Mrs. Bouron. Are they textbooks in schools? 

Mrs. Epcar. They are UNESCO booklets distributed to the 
schools. 

Mrs. Bouron. In what way ? 

Mrs. Epear. In teaching just this, world government. You will re- 
member in the State of California, the women out there have taken 
them from the schools and not allowed them to be used in the schools. 

Mrs. Boiron. That, fortunately, is their right, isn’t it? 

Mrs, Epear. Indeed it is. 

Mrs. Bouron. I assume you are working with the schools them- 
selves ¢ 

Mrs. Enear. Yes, we are. 

Mrs. Bouron. To eliminate such material ? 

Mrs. Epear. Yes, we are. Just a few minutes before I left my office, 
we had to turn down 30 in the high school in Hyattsville. We couldn't 
have them this morning or even on the 4th, because we are quite busy 
with our Continental Congress right now, but we will have them in 
the latter part of April. 

Mrs. Bourton. Then they will come in, and what do they do? 

Mrs. Epear. We give them a lecture and give them the privilege— 
and I extend this invitation to each and every one in this room, that 
when you can touch the very pieces that our forefathers—the real fore- 
fathers that gave us this country—not under UNESCO, but under 
the flag of America, the United States used. 

Mrs. Botron. You assume UNESCO is teaching world government, 
as a basis of your whole argument? 

Mrs. Epear. I do. 

Mrs. Bouton. You feel that the United States Government is per- 
mitting that blindly ? 
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Mrs. Epear. I would say yes, that they are really being led in that 
direction, not because they would deliberately do it, but possibly be- 
cause of a lack of understanding. 

Mrs: Botron. Of course, UNESCO originally got off on the wrong 
foot, and everybody had a right to question and demand certain elim 
nations. 

I wasn’t in on the special study committee, but I believe that com 
mittee found they were not at all of the opinion that the United States 

would go in for world government. I think that the heads of it 
tod Ly have an exc eedingly different aspect of the world. 

Mrs. Epear. I wouldn’t doubt it, but don’t you think they have 
gotten to the point, now, where they can’t turn back ? 

Mrs. Bouron. You can always turn back and you can always elimi 
nate. 

Mrs. Enear. Of course, that is possible, and that will be done. 

Mrs. Borron. After all, there are some very good things in 
UNESCO. 

Mrs. Epear. I wouldn’t say that there aren’t. As I have just re- 
peated, if it was just used in the right direction. 

Mrs. Bouron. What you are really saying to us is that UNESCO, 
in itself, in its essential effort to bring nations together through under 
standing, would be a contribution to the world. 

Mrs. Epear. A contribution is right. That applies to it very nicely, 
| think, and in a very loving way, but cortainty not to involve the 
United States in any way, in any obligation that it might defend 
others when they have not given us any reason to take | up such a 
thought as that. I would say, first and last, that the United States 
be absolutely for the United States and do what we can for other 
countries. We certainly have done and we are still doing things. 

Mrs. Bovron. The foreign policy of the United States is based on 
doing things that will strengthen America. It is based on that, and it 
is working at itallthetime. We get it here all the time. 

Mrs. Evear. I know you do. 

Mrs. Boiron. We know that the essence of all our conferences, all 
our meetings, all our endeavors, is to strengthen the United States. 
Partly, of course, because we know that if the United States weakens 
and falls, the whole world goes to pieces, because we are the keystone 
of the arch. 

Mrs. Epear. That is the reason I want it kept at just that height. 

Mrs. Bouron. So do we. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. I think Mrs. Bolton put her hand on the important 
point. 

I haven’t seen these things in my study of UNESCO, and we will 
be pleased to have your documentation. UNESCO doesn’t undertake 
these programs in countries unless asked. None of the specialized 
agencies go into a particular country unless they are asked for assist- 
ance and help in a technical manner. That is true of the whole group. 
Many of these publications that have been put out, as I understand 
it, are by seminars in the various member states of the organization. 

Mrs. Epaar. I would like to say in behalf of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, remember it is first and last their one thought 

of America first, always. 

Mr. Merrow. We certainly appreciate that. 
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Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeComrre. I have no questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry I ‘was not 
here to hear your testimony, Mrs. Edgar. 

On the question of pamphlets and document: ition, the UNESCO 
people say what they are actually doing is to publish the results of 
seminars which may, of course, in some cases, have proponents of 
world government particips ating, but without any specific endorse- 
ment by the UNESCO organiz: ition, itself. 

Do you know from your documentation whether that would be cor- 
rect or not ¢ 

Mrs. Epear. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. Bentiey. I think it is appropri: e that we are talking about 
these international organizations today, because as you know, we will 
be considering the State Department appropriations this week, in- 
cluding the question of contributions to international organizations. 

I am wondering, Mrs. Edgar, if you would care to comment on the 
fact that in this budget, our contribution to UNESCO is up from 
last year by better than $300,000, most of which is due to the fact that 
the next conference is going to be held this fall in Montevideo, which 
entails a tremendous amount of traveling expense in moving the Sec- 
retariat from Paris to Montevideo. 

I wonder if you would have any comment on our being asked to 
put $300,000 more than last year into UNESCO? 

Mrs. Epear. Does that give us the privilege of fighting for 
America ? 

Mr. Bentiey. We fought against moving the conference to Monte- 
video because of the expense we knew would be entailed and we were 
outvoted by other members. 

Mrs. Epear. There you are. That answers the question. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have. 

Mr. Merrow. There are just 1 or 2 other things that I have in mind 
with regard to UNESCO. 

You see, this is an organization to increase world understanding, 
and I think perhaps we all agree with the statement in the constitution 
of UNESCO, “since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that defenses of peace must be constructed.” UNESCO has 
several programs such as fundamental education, and so on. Insofar 
as the organization is helping to combat illiteracy, I take it you would 
be in agreement with it ? . 

Mrs. Epaar. I would say so long as they taught the principles of 
the United States. If you make the conflicting statements in the 
teaching of world government, it would never do. 

Mr. Merrow. Taking the world government issue—we don’t want 
world government. Where half the world or maybe more, is illiter- 
ate, insofar as you have an international organization that teaches 
people to read and write, that would be acceptable, wouldn't it? 

Mrs. Encar. Yes, that would, as I said, if they left anything per- 
taining to world government or communism out of it. That is the 
thing you will have to watch and be very careful about. 

Mr. Mrrrow. As you know, the mission stated that we thought the 
organization should do much more to publicize the ideas and ideals of 
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the free world, and denounce the Communist ideology. You would 
be in agreement with that ¢ 

Mrs. Epear. I certainly would be for that. 

Mr. Merrow. If the organization took a stand in this fight that is 
going on at the present time, then you would agree that it could make 
a contribution / 

Mrs. Enear. Providing that would be very, very carefully censored, 
you might say, to be sure there was no loophole whatsoever, where 
communism could be for one instant spread throughout the teaching 

, these other countries, that the ‘Vn light get any information what- 
soever that might lead them to think that ‘th rough this movement of 
UNESCO, there might be any sense of communism. 

Mr. Merrow. You probably have read the report that was made 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Salomon on this, haven’t you ? 

Mrs. Enear. Yes, 

Mr. Merrow. You evidently disagree with some of the conclusions 
in the Solomon report; is that correct? As I recall, it diseussed the 
issue of world government and the issue of communism, and so on. 

Mrs. Enear. I don’t believe 1 could answer until I could go over it 
again. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, we certainly appreciate your coming and giving 
us the benefit of your thinking on this. I think it is very important, 
This organization, dealing with ideas, has become the most contro- 
versial among the specialized agencies, but it seems to me that it could 
be, as you have said, made effective, if certain things were done. 

We appreciate the fact that you are willing to document the a ussumMp 
tions upon which you proceed. We will be very happy to have the 
documentation. 

Mrs. Epear. I will take it up with our national defense oflice. 

Mrs. Botron. It is a pleasure to welcome another Daughter. 

Mrs. Epcar. It has been a pleasure to be here. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Austin Evans, American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. You may proceed, Mrs. Evans. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. AUSTIN EVANS, INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM COMMITTEES, AMERICAN ASSO- 
CIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs, Evans. I would like to introduce myself and my organization. 
My name is Mrs. Barbara Evans, and I serve as observer at the United 
Nations for the American Association of University Women. 

In that capacity, I am charged with attending the sessions of the 
General Assembly and the Economic and Social Council, and the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, and other United Nations meetings. 

I am appearing before this subcommittee of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on behalf of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women’s International Relations and Legislative Program 
Committees to tell you something about our association’s interest in, 
study of, and work for the U nited Nations and its affiliated agencies. 

The American Association of Unive rsity Women has a me smbe ‘rship 
of over 124,000 university-trained women and is organized into over 
1,200 branches located in all 48 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The association has a long record of study-action 
programs to promote increased international understanding. 
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Since the founding of the United Nations, American Association of 
University Women delegates at each biennial convention have voted 
overwhelmingly for support of che United Nations. The 1951 con- 
vention underscored this wholehearted support for the United Nations 
by voting not only in favor of effective participation in the United 
Nations, but also’ for strengthening of the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies. 

At our most recent convention, held in Minneapolis in June of 1953, 
American Association of University Women delegates reasserted the 
association’s interest in and study of United Nations’ affairs and in 
cooperating with United Nations agencies by adopting the following 
resolution : 

Recognizing the responsibilities attached to the position of the United States 
as a great power, we reaffirm our faith in international cooperation as the best 
means for the preservation of the free world. We will support the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies and will study ways of making their function- 
ing more effective. 

The delegates also adopted, unanimously, the following legislative 
item : 

Support of measures for effective participation in and strengthening of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies. 

The deep interest of the American Association of University 
Women in promoting the effectiveness of the United Nations is re- 
flected in the association’s activities related to the United Nations and 
affiliated agencies as follows: 

(1) By maintaining an association observer at the United Nations, 
and association representatives on advisory groups such as the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO; United States National 
Committee for UNICEF; United States Advisory Commission for 

FAO; and various citizens groups concerned with improving the 
United Nations status in the public opinion of the United States. 

(2) By launching yearlong study programs in various State 
divisions of the American Association of Universit Women, a review 
of which reveals careful analysis of attacks on the United Nations 
and suggested strategies to refute unwarranted attacks. 

(3) By publishing factual information on the United Nations in 
American Association of University Women periodicals and reports, 
and by making available material printed by other organizations. A 
list of American Association of U University Women articles and re- 
ports will be submitted. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


PUBLICATIONS AND REPORTS ON THE UNITED NATIONS, PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 1953-54 


Articles appearing in the Journal of the American Association of University 
Women (published quarterly) : 
Column in each issue by the association’s observer at the United Nations. 
U. N.—Between Right and Left (editorial). 
Hometown Diplomats (AAUW and exchange-of-persons programs). 
A U. N. Body Comes of Age (report on the Commission on the Status of 
Women). 
Can Human Rights Be Advanced by Covenants? (a pro-con presentation), 
Topies covered in AAUW’s General Director’s Letter (published 3 times a 
year): 
Organizing a UNESCO council. 
Sponsoring community ambassadors. 
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The role of the United States in the U.N. 

U. N. Charter revision. 

Attacks upon the U. N. 

Cooperation with UNICEF and with UNESCO through gift-coupon scheme. 
Visiting the U. N. 

Reports and pamphlets: 

Revised (January 1953) edition of Frances McGillicuddy’s Guide to the 
U. N.’s Specialized Agencies. 

Amy Lamkin, AAUW and FAO. 

Janet Robb, The Commission on the Status of Women: Session 1953. 

Janet Robb, The Work of the Commission on the Status of Women. 

Barbara Evans, A Summary of the Eighth General Assembly. 

Mrs. Evans. As an observer at the United Nations, I have listened 
to discussion through many sessions. It is apparent that the problems 
that have been brought to the United Nations are the problems that 
could be solved nowhere else. Yet many have been solved. The 
Organization had scarcely begun to function when the Government of 
Iran complained of Soviet troops in her territory. The troops were 
withdrawn. 

The dispute between Indonesia and the Netherlands was settled 
and Indonesia is now an independent member of the United Nations. 
The dispute over Kashmir and the problem of Palestine and her 
neighbors have been held short of violence through negotiation and 
armistice commissions. 

It is true that the United Nations is a forum—it is a valuable forum. 
Every state, no matter how small, knows its voice will be heard; 
it can bring its complaints and freely express its opinions. The United 
Nations has proved a useful forum for the United States. Here our 
delegation can publicly refute the charges of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. This was very apparent during the last session of the 
General Assembly when Dr. Mayo presented the answers to the 
charges of Communist China that we had used germ warfare. Dr. 
Mayo presented the testimony of the returned fliers. He is a man of 
restraint and dignity. He approached the problem from the point 
of view of a physician, and his personality and his own reputation 
added great weight to the presentation of the United States side; it 
brought expressions of indignation and condemnation from the other 
members of the Committee where he spoke, and it left the Soviet 
Union in a very uncomfortable position. 

At one of the very last meetings of the General Assembly, President 
Eisenhower, himself, appeared on the forum before the delegates and 
made his proposal there for the pooling of atomic materials for peace- 
ful use. It seemed to me it was most effective, that here he could 
speak face to face with the delegates of the other nations, and that 
every member there recognized his great sincerity and his earnestness. 

You will all recall that it was the immediate response of the whole 
world to what he said that forced the Soviet Union to agree to further 


explorations. 
It seems to me they could not ignore this demonstration of world 
opinion. 


When the report of the International Labor Organization on forced 
labor was presented in the Third Committee of the Gener] Assembly, 
it again focused the attention of the whole world on the fact that the 
only forced labor which could be really so designated was behind the 
Tron Curtain. No carefully prepared analysis by American experts 
would ever have been received in the way that this report was received. 
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I have just come from listening to the sessions of the Trusteeship 
Council where the affairs of the trust territories were being Aieentned. 
Some of the African trust territories are well on their way to inde- 
pendence and to managing their own aff: airs. Mason Sears, for the 
United States, said what he heard in this session indicated that— 
The time is nearly at hand when a large part of West Africa will have achieved 
self-determination. 

A few days ago, the special representative of France, who submitted 
the report on French Togoland, was a young Togolese who acted as 
the special representative. 

He answered most competently the many exacting, detailed questions 
put to him by members of the council. This demonstration of native 
participation by a young Togolese was warmly commended by the 
council. This story of progress is a result of agreements which the 
administering authorities have voluntar ily made with the United Na- 
tions to hold the trust territories as their sacred trust. They have 
promised to develop free political institutions and give the inhabitants 
increasing shares in the government. 

It could scarcely have ‘Deen achieved so smoothly without the pains- 
taking work done here in the United Nations by all the members of 
this council. 

The United Nations is pledged to promote conditions of economic 
and social progress. I note from reading the report of this subcom- 
mittee that you are well aware of the objectives sought to be accom- 
plished through the United Nations’ technical assistance programs 
and the tremendous value of the exchange of skills between countries 
of the world. Our association warmly supports our own unilateral 
program, but the technical assistance program of the United Nations 
is a strong demonstration of the desire of all the member nations to 
help the underdeveloped countries toward greater production and a 
higher standard of living. To this program, they may all contribute, 
and even such states as Liberia and Thail: ind give what they can. 

Help from the Uniited Nations, itself, is more cordially received 
and carries with it no suspicion of special commitments. Through 
this program, a technician for a special job can be brought from a 
country whose economy is at a comparable stage of development to 
that of the country receiving help. He can understand the problem 
and offer suggestions for improvements that will not upset the social 
and economic situation of the receiving country. We believe that the 
Technical Assistance Board, which is composed of the heads of all the 
specialized agencies, is the most efficient body through which the 
programs of these agencies can be integrated so that work can be done 
on a combined basis wherever possible. 

The United Nations is young and only beginning to find its way. 
The men who signed the Declaration of Independence knew it would 
take time for the differing States to be knit into a nation. Eight 
years is not long to achieve a wor king unity among 60 nations of 
different languages, different cultural backgrounds, and even different 
conceptions of law. 

Considering this, the unity that has so far been achieved is 
astonishing. 

The American Association of University Women urges continued 
support of the United Nations and its affiliated agencies. We believe 
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that international understanding and cooperation can best be achieved 
through this body. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mrs. Evans. 

Mrs. Bolton—— 

Mrs. Bouton. I am particularly interested in your having been with 
the Trusteeship Council, because that was my job up there and I have 
been fascinated by several of the reports that have been sent me of 
what the council is doing. I think it is one of the very dramatic 
experiences that one can have, sitting there when the men from Togo- 
land all come to testify, black as ink, some of them speaking the most 
beautiful French you ever heard. One has a different concept of the 
world after that, don’t you think so? 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, I do. 

Mrs. Bouton. That in itself is a contribution to make to the people 
cf this country and I hope that more and more people will go and 
sit in those committees and recognize the fact that it is a place where 
everybody comes and argues but at least we don’t fight with guns. 

I am wondering if I might ask you if you could send me your sum- 
mary of the Eighth Assembly. I would appreciate having it. 

Mrs. Evans. I will be glad to send it to you. It gives me an oppor 
tunity to say how proud I am of Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you. 

I would like to bring out something, Mr. Chairman, that the con 
sideration in the Eighth Assembly of the Puerto Rican situation was 
one which very greatly enhanced the strength of the United States in 
the whole area of the self- governing countries. Puerto Rico is self- 
governing and, of course, there were differences of opinion in some 
of the smaller countries and in the newly liberated countries. They 
seemed to feel that unless a country had become entirely independent, 
it was not self-governing. Our contention was that the people of 
Puerto Rico had voted freely, establishing their constitution which 
gave them complete self-government. They asked that the United 
States continue responsibility for their defense and their foreign 
policy. The results definitely refuted the charges the Russians had 
made against us as imperialists. 

I realize I am not asking questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Evans, in your work with the specialized agencies, and in your 
observations there, have you felt, or have you contacted those who 
have felt, that the origin of the United Nations did not contemplate 
the present U. N. as it is constructed—that there was to be the FAO 
and this and that and the other, and that the political end of the 
world’s problems was to be just another specialized agency, so to speak, 
just another part of world groupings working together? Did you 
come in contact with anything of that kind ? 

Mrs. Evans. You know one of the things I have heard most as an 
observer is “I have been here since San Francisco.” I have not been 
here since San Francisco and the background of that is not too well 
known to me. 

Is it your feeling that they furnished the leadership for international 
organization? I think they have demonstrated that we can’t get along 
without international organization in some of the decisions they have 
made. 

Mrs. Bouron. That is very interesting and very helpful, I think, to 
us, in the consideration we will have to be giving these things. 
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Mrs. Evans. There is, for instance, transportation. That is one 
smallexample. We cannot live in this world without having organized 
rules over the world for things of that sort. 

Mrs. Bouron. Through such international organizations, we can 
stop diseases at their source and so forth. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, and many things that would come into the United 
States if they weren’t stopped at their source. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. In that connection I might say that the mission con- 
cluded that probably the specialized agencies could function without 
the U. N., but the U. N., itself, couldn’t function without the special- 
ized agencies. 

Do you want to comment on that, by any chance? 

Mrs. Evans. It seems to me that the central organization of the 
specialized agencies, as a part of the U. N. is a much more efficient 
organization than it would be if we let them all scatter and have each 
one act by itself. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Evans, I notice in your statement about point 4, that 
your organization favors the unilateral approach to technical assist- 
ance problems and that you further believe strongly in the United 
Nations activity. 

Now, you believe, in other words, that the two programs are quite 
compatible. 

Mrs. Evans. The point 4, as we call it, and the United Nations pro- 
gram. Yes, I do. They have a very adequate clearing in the field, 
itself, as to functions in relation to each other so that they don’t overlap 
and don’t duplicate their efforts. 

Mr. Hays. You are not advocating any change in the point 4 
program ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. No. We as a group are very much interested that the 
United States shall support both. 

Mr. Hays. Are you daaitliar enough with the problem of duplica- 
tion to express any opinion as to w hether or not progress is being made 
in more carefully defining the jurisdiction of these respective interna- 
tional agencies ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. WHO and the Children’s Fund, for instance, don’t 
overlap. 

I think there is an increasing effort to see that overlapping is elimi- 
nated. The statements that we get at the United Nations by the rep- 
resentatives of the technical assistance board indicate that one of their 
strongest efforts at the moment is directed toward having these things 
all coordinated. When the Children’s Fund goes into the field, it is 
WHO that furnishes the doctors and they work right together on the 
same project. 

Mr. Hays. I have found in Central America some criticism of the 
program—not that there is any disposition to attack the goals or the 
general idea of help, but the feeling that there was some waste of 
funds in sending groups, one right after the other, or sometimes con- 
temporaneously into a country. One editor coined the phrase, “inter- 
national vagabonds.” We ought to exert ourselves in the U. N.—in 
that direction to avoid that. 

I think there is work to be done, don’t you, in that field ? 
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Mrs. Evans. It seems to me we should do just as much as possible 
to see that that is avoided. Certainly we don’t want the countries 
receiving assistance to feel that anything is being wasted. They need 
what they get so tremendously. 

Mr. Hays. Well, I offer that criticism myself, because as an enthusi- 
astic supporter of point 4, I am eager that we not be vulnerable on 
any point. 

Mrs. Evans. Yes, I agree with you. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you for a good statement. It is very fine. 

Mr. Merrow. I should say in connection with that point that the 
mission stated : 

The study mission recommends that continued effort be made to support such 
multilateral programs and hope that the Foreign Operations Administration in 
administering our own technical assistance program will take cognizance of this 
recommendation, especially with regard to the elimination of possible duplica 
tion and overlapping or other conflicts. 

That would help that. 

Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. LeCompte. No questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentiry. Mrs. Evans, would you regard the U. N. as strength- 
ened if the Communist members were expelled or otherwise eliminated 
from it? 

Mrs. Evans. No, I think it would be very much weakened. It would 
be more pleasant, but would it be as effective? In other words, how 
are we going to have relationships over the world and free discussion 
unless everybody is there? 

Mr. LeCompere. There are a good many countries not represented 
in the U. N. that have been vetoed from belonging. 

Would you be in favor of adjusting the charter to eliminate member 
ship veto? 

Mrs. Evans. The veto is a sign of disagreement. If we cannot 
agree, we cannot accomplish anything, anyway. I must speak for 
myself and not the association. 

There have been efforts to get around the difficulties in the charter. 
If the United Nations really made up its mind, its membership, as to 
what it wanted, it could get around the membership difficulty, too. 

Mr. Bentiery. Well, I don’t know. After all, there are many coun- 
tries who have applied for membership and have been endor sed by an 
overwhelming majority of the members but the Soviet bloc insists on 
exercising the big power veto when I can see no reason for it. You 
say if we want to make up our minds to get agreement, we can do it, 
but in many cases I am afraid that would just mean agreeing with 
whatever the Soviets want, wouldn’t it? 

Mrs. Evans. Not necessarily. There have been ways in which the 
other countries have been able to work out certain problems in which 
the Soviet disagreed, with regard to a peace resolution and where cer- 
tain decisions were thrown into the General Assembly and taken out 
of the Security Council. 

Mr. Bentiey. Would you say our position in the U. N. ought to be 
changed if, in spite of our opposition, the Red Chinese are admitted ? 

Mrs. Evans. Again, I must say whatever I answered would be my 
personal opinion. I can’t see that the position of the United States, if 
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it is to hold its leadership and act always from the highest motives, 
would be hurt by having Communist China represented there. 

Mr. Bentiey. That is your personal opinion? 

Mrs. Evans. I feel that the United Nations could go on—that is what 
you meant, isn’t it—and that we could go on with our membership. I 
am not advocating that it be admitted but if it were admitted, I think 
the United Nations would not be destroyed for that reason. 

Mr. Bentiey. Do you by any chance know if the association is going 
to make recommendations with respect to a charter revision ? 

Mrs. Evans. The association has no recommendations at this time 
but will consider any suggested changes. 

Mr. Bentiey. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Bouron. Mr. Chairman, may I have just one other word: In 
my experience in the 3 months that I was at the U. N., I was very much 
interested in what seemed to be happening. Some of the smailer na- 
tions expressed it—and several larger ones—newly freed and develop- 
ing their own methods, they rather ganged up against the United 
States. if the veto is done away with, there is no recourse for the 
United States against the majority vote and we could be voted right 
out. 

Mr. Bentuey. I was only referring to membership, of course. 

For example, such matters as sending troops abroad would be 
different. I was speaking with regard “to membership only, Mrs. 
Bolton. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Evans, on page 2 of your statement you have 
said that— 

The American Association of University Women in promoting the effectiveness 
of the United Nations reflected in the association activities relative to the U. N., 
affiliated agencies as follows. 


I am particularly interested in No. 2: 


By launching a year-long study program in various State divisions of the 
American Association of University Women, a review of which reveals careful 
analysis of attacks on the United Nations and suggested strategies to refute 
unwarranted attacks. 

What is the status of that study, at the moment? Is that proceed- 
ing, now ? 

Mrs. Evans. The States that are doing that are doing it this year, 
I believe. 

The association has a kit which it sends out. We don’t as an asso- 
ciation, tell our groups what todo. They choose. But the association 
has furnished a kit which contains the pros and cons of the United 
Nations and that is used as a basis of study. 

Mr. Merrow. Does that contain the pros and cons of the specialized 
agencies ¢ 

Mrs. Evans. We have had the pros and cons of the human rights 
covenants. Are you speaking of UNESCO? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, and the others, also. 

What I want to get at is, when will the results of this study be 
available ? 

Mrs. Evans. They will be available in the reports at the end of the 
year, which come in in about May or June. 

Mr. Merrow. I think the members will agree with me, that what 
the subcommittee is interested in is to get an evaluation of these attacks 
as you have put it here, and perhaps even go a bit further. Those 
criticisms that are warranted, are you going to deal with those, too, 
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and make suggestions for changes that might be brought about in 
the specialized agencies and the U. N.? 

In other words, I think it is splendid to make a study, because many 
of these attacks in my opinion are unwarranted but at the same time, 
there is a field of criticism. Probably many changes ought to be made. 
I wondered if your organization was going to come up with a program, 
or with suggestions at that time. 

Mrs. Evans. With constructive suggestions on how wrong everyone 
else is? 

Mr. Merrow. Well, both things, I am thinking of. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LOUELLA MILLER BERG, LEGISLATIVE ASSO- 
CIATE, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 


Mrs. Bere. We have attempted to do that, first, in the pro-con 
statement carried in our most recent journal. We have one person 
presenting the side for the human covenants and another the case 
against, no decisions have been made. 

Now, on the attack, specifically, various of the State divisions will 
undertake to gather together the attacks and then to evaluate such 
attacks, whether they are warranted or unwarranted, and if un 
warranted, how best to deal with them. 

Mr. Merrow. I think it would be very valuable if we could have 
something like that presented to the subcommittee. That is what I am 
trying to get at, and I think it is well that that study be made. 

I was wondering if perhaps you would be able to pull that together 
and at some later date give us the benefit of your work on it. 

Mrs. Bere. We shall be very pleased to do that. One analysis is 
completed at this time by one State division but not by others. 

Mrs. Evans. Mrs. Berg, who is backing me up, is our legislative 
representative. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mrs. Evans. 

Next is Mrs. Madalen Dingley Leetch, the American Coalition, 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Leetch is a member of the executive 
committee. 

You may proceed, Mrs. Leetch. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MADALEN DINGLEY LEETCH, EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY, AMERICAN COALITION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Lerercu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Madalen Dingley Leetch, resident of Washington, D. C., voter 
in Michigan. I am executive secretary of the American Coalition of 
about 100 civic, fraternal and patriotic organizations. I am also 
legislative chairman for the National Society of New England Wom- 
en and the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company. I bring you their resolutions which 
speak for themselves. My remarks are my own. 

I think there is a basic difference of philosophy in all these things, 
Mr. Chairman. The basic issue is between internationalism and na- 
tionalism, and nationalism must survive or we will have no country. 

There are two members of this committee at least who are sponsors 
of world government resolutions. I think my following remarks here 
will perhaps not meet with favorable consideration by them because 
they are of the school of thought that believes that we must have 
world government. We are of the basic school of philosophy that 
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believes it will swallow up the United States of America and make 
of us a department of a world Socialist-Communist State. 

Your report of the Special Study Mission on International Organi- 
zations and Movements is informative and oe The world- 
wide bureaucracy tentacles of the octopus United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, commissions, subcommissions, committees and 
subcommittees surpasses belief. It could go on indefinitely. 

The time is coming, gentlemen, when you either sacrifice this Re- 
public or else you w ithdraw your tentacles for the defense of this con- 
tinent. The day is here for an accounting on a financial basis of 
money spent and sa snefit received. 

The American people don’t know exactly the extent to which they 
have been committed, but let me assure you the little man in the 
street realizes where his money is going and for what little good 
result. 

Over a year ago the American people voted a change. We had a 
practical demonstration of the cost of entangling alliances. The 
United States contribution to the U. N. and its agencies, about one- 
third of $38° million a year, ain’t hay to the American taxpayers. 
In addition the U. N. war cost 25,000 American lives and about $5 bil- 
lion a year for 3 years; the United States carries the overwhelming 
burden of all costs. 

Now, of course, the increasing cost of veterans’ benefits is some- 
thing some people don’t. think about that will be saddled on us for 
years in this country. 

We are sick and tired of being played for suckers—tired of high 
taxes—the direct result of wars and foreign spending from lend- 
lease to the Economic Cooperation Administration—each having its 
own date limit—but always continued on some pretext. or other under 
another name—for which vast expenditure we have neither peace nor 
security. We are not willing to bankrupt America to bankroll the 
world. We «on’t like the idea of our sons preserving the real estate 
of weak allies who drag their, feet in their own defense while trading 
with the enemy. 

The direction is still bomard one Socialist-Communist world. It 
has not been changed by this administration. It is being aided— 
spearheaded—by the use of capitalist dollars to bring about the ex- 
tinction of America, the goose that laid the golden coe. 

Could the cleverly contrived double-talk of the U. Charter, 
drafted by Alger Hiss, Leo Pasvolsky, Harry Dexter W Kite, Gromy ko, 
and others have planned it so? 

In spite of the U. N. Charter’s pledge not to intervene in matters 
within the “domestic jurisdiction of any state,” its economic and social 
councils went to work to draft innumerable treaties and conventions 
to revamp the entire world in the Socialist pattern. 

The Communist Manifesto says: 

In short Communists everywhere support every revolutionary movement 
against the existing social and political order of things. 


Point 4 appears to be right out of the Stalin book, Marxism and 
the National Question, International Publishers, pages 115-116: 


The fourth factor— 
which we call point 4, you see— 


The fourth factor is that a new element has been introduced into the national 
question—the element of real * * * equalization of nations—helping and en- 
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couraging the backward nations to raise themselves to the cultural and economic 
level of the more advanced nations—as one of the condiiions necessary for 
securing fraternal cooperation between the toiling masses of the various national- 
ities * * *. Unless such aid is forthcoming it will be impossible to bring about 
the peaceful coexistence and fraternal collaboration of the toilers of the various 
nations and peoples within a single world economic system that are so essential 
for the final triumph of socialism. 

That is the socialism proclaimed by the Communist Manifesto of 
Ms arx and Engels to be the pocket edition of communism. It is indeed 
the vestibule to communism. 

We have the testimony of Dr. Korowicz of Communist Poland to 
warn us that Communists regard the United Nations as their “most 
important platform” for spreading subversive propaganda to the free 
world. Dr. Korowicz states the Soviet master plan now recognizes 
war is not necessary, nor even the best way to achieve their world con- 
quest. That the U. N. provides communism with a transmission belt 
for propaganda designed to operate through culture and such peaceful 
means to break down the economic and political foundations of the 
world still outside of the Soviet control. The timetable is a genera 
tion. The joker in the structure of the U. N. lies in the fact that, since 
Communist countries are members on equal footing with the other 
member nations, they expect and receive equal space and publicity for 
their ideologies on a worldwide scale through U. N. agencies. ‘This 
arrangement gives them a vast reach which they might not otherwise 
get, through their own individual efforts. 

The debate on the Bricker amendment in the Senate has served a 
great. purpose in alerting our people to the dangers of treaty law. 
There are said to be more than 200 treaties pending i in the U. N. deal- 
ing with every subject formerly considered of purely domestic con- 
cern, such as motherhood, babies, hours of work and leisure, race rela- 
tions, and the like to be regulated on a worldwide basis. According 
to testimony, the International Labor Organization has 90 of these 
pending. Through the loophole of article VI of the United States 
Constitution and the treaty status afforded the U. N. Charter and de- 
cisions of two state courts and the dissenting opinion in the Steel Seiz- 
ure case, establishing the precedent that the U. N. Charter is the “su- 
preme law of the land”—the danger is very real that world govern- 
nent may be brought about through the back door without the Amer- 
ican people having anything to say about it. The hearings of the 
Senate Subcommittee of the Judiciary on Senate Joint Resolution l, 
Treaties and Executive Agreements, 83d Congress, February to April 
1953, are informative on this subject. 

The United Nations Secretariat requires an oath of allegiance to it, 
excluding national allegiance. The Administrative Tribunal of the 
U. N. has required the suspect fifth amendment American employees 
to be reinstated with back pay and indemnities. It is an outrage 
against the host country whose leniency permits extraterritorial priv- 
ileges to known Communists and Socialists ae 

[ commend to your attention the booklet, U. N. Judgment Day, by 
Alice Widener. It is documentation on that sisi t. 

The story of UNESCO has been documented before the McCarran 

Senate Appropr lations Committee in the 82d Congress, 1952. In ad- 
dition to its known efforts for world mindedness and world or ganiza- 
tion and citizenship, it has become uranium and fissionable material 
minded. On the agenda for UNESCO’s convention March 26, 1947, 
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it was proposed to discuss the extension of peace through the means of 
the atom bomb. At UNESCO's instigation a European Institute of 
Nuclear Physics will be set up during the next year. It is now pro- 
posed that the United States share atomic re with the United 
Nations through an international atomic energy agency. This would 
include about the only group interested in the destruction of our 
Government. 

How ingenious but naive. 

The charter advises that membership in the U. N. is open to all 
peace-loving states and then confers on the Security Council primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of this international peace. It is 
this Council that determines threats to the peace and decides what 
measures shall be taken. These measures may include complete or 
partial interruption of economic relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, 
telegraphic, radio, and other means of communications and the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations. Should these prove inadequate, the 
Security Council may take such action by air, sea, or land force as may 
be necessary to maintain peace; such action may include blockade by 
sea, air, or land forces. On its call Armed Forces, assistance and 
facilities, including rights of passage necessary for the purpose of 
maintaining international peace, are arranged. This is from the 
peace- loving U. N. Charter. 

When Red China is finally seated in the See urity Council, the 
balance of power will become “collective security” against the United 
States, the world’s richest prize. Already Nat ionalist China has been 
bypassed in the forthcoming Geneva conference which will seat Red 
China as an equal at the conference table. 


The subcommittee might be interested in this ty Worker copy of a 


speech by C. A. Hathaway, editor of the Daily Worker, in 1937, 
entitled “Collective Security—The Road to Peace.” “Collective secu- 
rity” was a term originated by Maxim Litvinov before the United 
Nations, and many other phrases such as “peace is indivisible” were 
taken up by Secretary Acheson and used in his statements. 

You will find here the type of foreign policy adopted by the United 
States for its so-called world sec urity and peace—approved by the 
Communists. 

Mr. Chairman, UNESCO is alive with “experts.” Who are they? 
We think the world would be better off with fewer Ph. D.’s and with 
more persons of practical experience who know something about the 
difficulties of meeting a payroll. 

Why do these people advise you that “multilateral aid” is better 
than “bilateral” assistance? What are they scared of? Why, their 
jobs, of course. This is one of the evils of so vast a bureaucracy. 

Many Americans believe there is no need of the expensive facade of 
the U. N. in order to carry out world-uplift programs if desired. 
There is nothing the United Nations is doing in that department that 
could not be done better and cheaper if negotiated bilaterally in a thus- 
restricted area. The United States could protect herself and her 
interests as she cannot when she is perhaps one twenty-fifth of a 
negotiation in which political considerations and whims always play 
a paramount part. Thus, we have negotiations signed, but often 
never ratified. But aid goes to those who have not ratified and who 
are in arrears anyway. 
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EDC is a classic example of the political considerations that play 
oe amount part in any negotiations, and it will always be so, for 
the interests of the various nations are so divergent. They are not 
parallel as it sometimes seems to be assumed. That is why the pro- 
ceedings are stalled now over the European Defense C ommunity. 

On page 82 of the report you have listed books, “for the c ‘ultured 
public, for secondary sc hools, and universities and written by dis- 
tinguished authors of international re pute,” offered by UNESCO. I 
have here a review of these for the record, if it will be helpful to the 
committee. 

The first is Race and Psychology by Otto Klineberg, professor of 
psychology, Columbia University, New York. Dr. Klineberg has a 
long record of Communist-front affiliations in congressional reports; 
is listed in appendix 1X as defending the Communist Party in the 
Daily Worker, et cetera. 

The Roots of Prejudice, by Arnold Rose, premen of sociology, 
University of Minnesota; Race and Biology, by L. Dunn, of Co- 
lumbia University, New York; Race and Culture, by Mic hael Leiris of 
Musee de I’Homne, Paris; Racial Myths, by Juan Comas, professor of 
Mexican School of "Anthropology. This series is a calculated affront to 
American society and the Anglo-Saxon people in particular. It in- 
cludes every Communist cliché on the downtrodden proletariat, op- 
pressed colonials, underprivileged “workers,” and malicious, mis- 
chievous distortions on almost every page. It is a further insult in- 
asmuch as the American taxpayer pays the greater proportion of the 
expense incident to the United Nations and it may well be exceedingly 
dangerous to our national reputation and national influence through- 
out the rest of the world where it is sold and distributed through the 
49 UNESCO sales agents. 

We have no confidence in the proposed UNESCO venture to re- 
write and standardize textbooks and histories of the world. Many 
patriotic societies have asked that UNESCO teaching materials be 
removed from the schools and, in some places, they have been when 
alert parents vigorously protested to local school boards. 

We learned from your report that “every school in Panama now 
has a radio receiving set and next year every school will be provided 
with a motion-picture projector.” Do you know of any American 
schools with these luxuries? We can’t get plaster repaired on the 
walls of the schools of the city of W ashington, D. C. 

We find it hard to believe that a “UNESCO project” has “com 
pletely changed the psychology” or lessened the “false hope” of the 
poor Arabs to return to their homes from which they were ousted by 
the peace-loving United Nations, thus producing a first-class war. 

We were intrigued that FAO and WHO are concerned that “popu- 
lation is decreasing in India’”—of all places—and they are setting 
about to increase it. The famine will be bigger and better and the 
United States will probably send gift wheat to feed them, unless 
Turkey—under FAO and_ point 4—now exporting wheat for the 
first time in her history—should be called upon to supply it. 

Your report mentions the “new strains of poliomyelitis” that have 
been introduced into the United States by the “return of troops from 
tropic al regions as the cause of serious outbreaks in the United States.’ 
This is part of America’s dividend on her investment in self-appointed 
world leadership and intermeddling. 
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Much of the UNICEF aid goes to Iron Curtain countries direct. We 
have supplied as much as 72 percent in addition to the materials, in- 
cluding raw cotton from which nitrocellulose for gunpowder is made, 
We, through UNICEF, built three $250,000 milk-processing plants 
in Poland, provided thousands of layettes and medical supplies in 
order to help raise Polish children to healthy maturity, the better 
able to carry a gun against our 18-year-olds in Europe should war 
be thrust upon us. If this makes sense to you, gentlemen, it does 
not to me. 

GATT is the international agency concerned with lowering United 
States tariffs and is the economic planning department of the world 
order. They would remove the degree of independence and self-suffi- 
ciency the United States enjoys—although the lowest tariff nation— 
tor one economic world. 

We suggested before a Subcommittee on Appropriations of the 
Senate July 27, 1951, that U. N. agencies be removed from the United 
States State Department and placed under the legislative branch 
of the Government, where they would have to justify their expendi- 
tures. The Department of State would then be released to function 
in the interests of the United States of America and not, as now, as an 
agent of the United Nations. 

Is it not still possible that we can pick up the thread dropped in 
1917 and go forward in friendly cooperation with all nations and 
give up these costly and unprofitable entangling alliances which the 
lounding Fathers warned against and which modern experience have 
proved a failure? 

“The saddest epitaph which can be carved in memory of a vanished 
liberty is that it was lost because its possessors failed to stretch forth 
a saving hand while yet there was time,” wrote Mr. Justice Sutherland. 

We haven’t much time, gentlemen. We think the time is here when 
you will either sacrifice this Republic—as we said in the beginning— 
or you will prepare to defend this continent. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mrs. Leetch. 

Do I take it from what you have said that you and your organization 
are opposed to the United Nations and its specialized agencies and 
feel that we shouldn’t belong to any of them? 

Mrs. Leerca. Mr. Chairman, I have here and was going to put into 
the record their resolution. If you wish me to read them I will. I 
will read the “Resolved” and offer the entire documents for the record. 

Resolved, (a) That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, in annua! 
convention assembled, aflirms its support of the effort to insure by constitutional 
amendment that no treaty or international agreement shall infringe on the 
rights and liberties contained in our Bill of Rights, including those reserved by it 
to the States or the people; (0) that no executive agreement or understanding, 
formal or informal, shall take effect until promulgated by Presidential proclama- 
tion or communication to Congress, and shall not become effective as part of the 
internal law of the United States until implemented by an act of Congress; 
(c) that we urge upon our representatives in the Congress and in the United 
Nations to prevent any amendments to the structure or covenant of the United 
Nations which shall in any way affect the Government or independence of the 
United States or the liberties contained in our Constitution or laws, or shall 
subject our country or its citizens to any supergovernment of whatever form, 
or subject its citizens to trial by any tribunal not established by the laws of 
the United States or of one of its States, or where the fundamental rights estab- 
lished by our laws for an accused person do not exist; (d) that we appeal to 
Congress to withhold appropriations for any agency, international or foreign, 
which teaches, supports, or inculcates an ideology contrary to the ideals of true, 
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sincere, and unhyphenated Americanism, and to forbid the display in schools, 
churches, or other public places of the flag of any government or institution 
which does not admit the supremacy within this country of the Constitution 
and Government of the United States over any other sovereignty whatsoever 

Mr. Merrow. Do you advocate doing away with these special 
organizations? 

Mrs. Leercu. They have not so resolved. We have resolved in the 
National Society of New England Women that unless the United 
Nations lived up to what everyone supposed at the time the United 
Nations was ratified, it really meant, and did not intervene in the 
domestic affairs of the seve ral countries, that in this e ase, they would 
then recommend that this country withdraw, unless they lived up to 
what was assumed to be the original declaration. 

Mr. Merrow. These specialized agencies don’t work in any country 
unless they are requested to do so. 

Mrs. Lerrcu. Well, I don’t know the answer to that, Mr. Chairman. 
I suppose they work in any country where we are willing to spend our 
dollars and expend materials. I suppose they would be glad to have 
it spent on them. I can’t imagine they wouldn't. 

Mr. Merrow. But the budge ts of the specialized agencies are very 
small and from the statement here, I would think, if I interpreted it 
correctly, that you would be opposed to the work that FAQ, and 
WHO, and the rest are doing. 

Mrs. Lerrcn. I would like to do it directly, bilaterally, so that the 
interests in this country could be protected in so doing. 

Mr. Merrow. Doing it bilaterally costs us much more money than 
ve are spending on any of the specialized agencies. We have a large 
bilateral program, but I just wanted to be clear whether there was 
complete opposition to the UN and all of its agencies and a feeling that 
international organizations are no good. 

Mrs. Lerrcn. I think international entangling alliances that bind 
us as this one is binding us, are certainly no good for America. We 
are going to have to choose sooner or later, and the time is just about 
here. They are swallowing us. We have never been more than 61 
percent of the world’s population. In any of these international en- 
tangling alliances where there is a permanent commitment—we are 
always outnumbered and outvoted and always will be. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, you say we have asked for world leadership. I 
thought world le: adership had been thrust upon us. 

Mrs. Leercu. I said it was self- appointed. 

Mr. Merrow. You said it was self-appointed world leadership. 

Mrs. Leercu. Well, the Fates didn’t put it upon us, did they. Well, 
we assumed it and we sure made a mess of it, so far. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, I don’t know that I can agree that we have made 
a mess of it. 

Mrs. Leercu. You couldn’t ? 

Mr. Merrow. But it would appear to me that we are in a position 
where we possibly can’t escape our responsibility as the leader of the 
free world, 

Mrs. Leetcu. I know that some Members of our Congress have been 
extremely critical of these programs—Members who have been over 
there, and also Members of the Senate have been extremely critical and 
have asked where this spending is going to stop, how far can 61% per 
cent of the world’s population carry the rest of the world on their back, 
43001—54——_5 
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and raise them to the cultural level of ourselves, which is an impossi 
bility. Weare going down to their lack of culture. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Bolton 

Mrs. Boiron. Thank you very much. It is very interesting to have 
so clearly expressed testimony. 

On page 3 you say that China has been bypassed. It has been made 
exceedingly clear that the people to be present at the Geneva Confer 
ence are the people who fought in Korea and the Nationalist Gov 
ernment did not fight in Korea 

Mrs. Leercn. Mrs. Bolton, oh gracious, I think that is such a deadly 
equivocation. ‘To bypass the United Nations. 

Mrs. Botron. We are not bypassing the United Nations. 

Mrs. Leercn. Well, we say we are not going to seat Red China in 
the Security Council now, so we form another council outside of the 
United Nations to let them in. 

Mrs. Boiron. It is not a council. 

Mrs. Leetcu. Well, it is a conference. 

Mrs. Bouton. It isa meeting of the people who fought in Korea. 

Mrs. Leercu. And they bamboo-speared our boys to death and now 
we seek them and sit down with them as our equals at a conference 
table and I say it isdreadful. Dreadful. We are not commanded to 
be brothers to those people, Mrs. Bolton. They are unredeemed. They 
are not in Christ’s Church of the Redeemed at all. They are infidels. 
The worst barbarians of the world. We are not commanded by any 
brotherly love talk to take those people to our bosom. We are going 
to be outsmarted at these conference tables, you will see if we are not 
And eventually I would wager you that we would seat Red China in 
the United Nations. 

Mrs. Botton. I think you have answered Mr. Merrow’s question 
very clearly that you are very much against this whole international 
setup. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mrs. Leetrcu. I sure am. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Leetch, on page 1 do you intend to charge that point 
4 was inspired by the Communists ¢ 

Mrs. Leercu. I gave you the record, Mr. Hays. It is out of the 
Stalin book. It speaks for itself, I think. I will be glad to supply 
the book to you, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Hays. That is your purpose, then, in making reference to the 
fourth factor mentioned in Stalin’s book ? 

Mrs. Lerrcu. I found it extremely interesting that Stalin’s fourth 
factor was, “Aid to the backward countries, for the trimuph of social- 
ism,” which we eall point 4. 

Mr. Hays. Do you know what point 6 is in Mr. Stalin’s book ¢ 

Mrs. Leetcu. No. 

Mr. Hays. Do you know that point 6 in Mr. Eisenhower's inaugural 
message was the point 4 of the previous administration ? 

Mrs. Leetcn. It could be. You are undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. Hays. Then, is there any parallel? Do you feel that is good 
logic to suggest that because—— 

Mrs. Lerron. I just found it interesting. I don’t suggest anything. 

Mr. Hays. You don’t suggest, then, that point 4 was inspired by the 
Communists ¢ 
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Mrs. Lerrcn. | think it is a purpose of the Communists to bring 
about world socialism, somehow, as the vestibule to communism and in 
their book obviously they think that aid to the backward countries 
will help to bring that about. 

Mr. Hays. You mean, then, if you find us agreeing with the Com 
munists or they agreeing with us that we are immediate ly to abandon 
hat position and take exactly the opposite ? 

Mrs. Leercn. I have alrealy told you that I thought I — it Very 
nteresting. You can put your own interpretation on it, Mr, Hays. 
1 am giving you the facts. The rest of it would e speculation, 
wouldn't it, in the field of speculation and I am merely dealing with 
the facts. 

Mr. Hays. You feel, then, that both administrations, the Demo- 
cratic administration that preceded it and the present administration 
that confirms it, is following the Communist line in promoting techni 
cal assistance? I just want to know what you believe about technical 
assistance. 

Mrs. Lerrcu. 1 feel that technical assistance is going to wreck this 
country if it is carried to its ultimate which is to raise the living 
standards in the backward countries to the level of this one because it 
is going to drag us down. We can't raise them—Do you think so 

Mr. Hays. I am just interested in getting your view. You are 
opposed to it because it will bankrupt us. I asked if you opposed 
it because it was communistic. Now what is the basis of your 
opposition ¢ ‘ 

Mrs. Leercu. If we are bankrupt, Mr. Hays, what difference does 
it make? The people who drop a bomb on us or the people who sell 
us out from within, the net result is the same—the loss of this Repub- 
lic as we have known it. 

In my opinion nobody asked my opinion, but that is my opinion. 

Mr. Hays. Well, I am seeking it. You have been very frank with 
us, and with the chairman. 

Mrs. Lerrcu. What I think is purely speculation. I don’t know. 
But I would say that 6.5 percent of the world’s population could not 
successfully maintain their own standard of living and raise the rest 
of the world’s population to our level. Do you think so? 

Mr. Hays. Well, I think it is very much in this Nation’s interest 
to raise standards of living everywhere. I don’t think it would be 
to our interest, since you have asked my opinion, to bankrupt our- 
selves in doing it, because the worst thing that would happen to the 
world would be for us to exhaust ourselves, but that, of course, is a 
collateral point. 

Mrs. Leercn. Where would we end, then ¢ 

Mr. Hays. I am trying to get at your point in bringing in the Stalin 
reference. 

I just wanted to know if there is a group in America that feels 
that point 4 is communistic. That is my purpose. Now, if you 
think it is just a eoincidence that point 4 in Mr. Truman’s 1949 address 
happens to be point 4 in Stalin’s book, if that is just a coincidence, let 
it be recorded as a coincidence. Lam sure you don’t want to be unfair 
to either the present administration or the previous one, both of 
which promote point 4, by charging that it is communistic, that is all. 

Mrs. Leercn. Well, it is socialistic. I will say that it is socialistic. 
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Mr. Hays. Do you happen to know what it costs us to do the job in 
point 44 

Mrs. Leercn. That is X number of dollars. That is this gentle- 
man’s department. He knows. 4 

Mr. Hays. You have charged that it is bankrupting us. 

Mrs. Leetcn. Well, I said it could go on indefinitely. Where is 
the end / 

Mr. Hays. You are not charging, then, that its present tempo is 
bankrupting us. It is only bec: vuse of what it might lead to. 

Mrs. Leercu. Mr. Hays, that too is speculation. I would say that 
it is proposed to raise the debt ceiling of this country to $270 billion, 
which could mean $90 million more of checkbook money which we can 
spread all over the world. We will be spending $1 for a ham sand- 
wich and mustard extra at home. 

Mr. Hays. Do you have any figures to refute the statement of Mr. 
Lodge that it costs us 16 cents per capita a year to be in the United 
Nations ¢ 

Mrs. Leercu. Perhaps he doesn’t include the specialized agencies 
and our point 4 and the other things that we do. 

Mr. Hays. If he includes those, then, the figures are shown to be 71 
cents. Do you hs a any figures to refute the t? 

Mrs. Lerrcn. I don’t have any figures at all to refute anything. I 
wouldn’t dream of even trying to refute Mr. Lodge. 

Mr. Hays. Do you have any figures to raise any question as to Mr. 
Henry Bennett’s statement that if we did this job around the globe in 
point 4, it would be about 1 day’s cost of our present armament 
expense ? 

Mrs. Leetcn. I have no figures to refute it at all. Iam merely one 
of the little people of this country, Mr. Hays—well, I will let another 
witness answer this. I am among the little people of this country who 
don’t like what they see and do not think what we are doing is bene- 
fiting this country, that it is the reverse. 

Again, I don’t think we are winning friends and influencing people. 
T hey don’t like us for doing this sort of thing. 

Mr. Hays. I had two purposes in asking you these questions, one to 
invite you to comment on this statistic as to Stalin, because I think 
it is important that we avoid confusing point 4 with communistic 
goals. I feel strongly on that score, and I wanted to pursue that 
thought. 

My second point was—and it is still related to technical assistance— 
was to raise questions about it from the idealistic or Christian stand- 
point, to use your phrase, because it seems to me this is the one outlet, 
and here I am expressing my own viewpoint, to draw groups like your 
own, that of a religious tradition, into something that could unify 
our world. 

Mrs. Leercn. What is your question ? 

Mr. Hays. My question is, do you feel that point 4, if it isn’t com- 
munistic, is un-Christian? You made some reference to the people 
living outside the Church of Christ. 

Mrs. Leercn. I mean the great distinction between what the United 
States chooses to do to help other people. This has been a country 
that always lent a helping hand to other people, you know that better 
than I do. We have never been isolationists in any sense. We have 
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maintained diplomatic relations and our travelers have sailed the 
seven seas and soon. We have helped downtrodden people but I mean 
these permanent, entangling alliances where we have a voice of one 
twenty-fifth, perhaps, or whatever it would be of a group, and then 
we are subject to the political considerations and the whims of the 
various countries which confound, in many cases, the purpose of the 
whole thing. 

I don’t feel that it is winning friends and influencing people. I 
think much of it has been misplaced and even not wanted. 

We sent tractors to Holland, and that sort of thing that they couldn’t 
use. I think the report indicates there is overlapping and duplication, 
because they say the job is so big. It is enormous. It is incredible to 
me how big it has become. 

On the religious connotation, it seems to me that Christians, as we 
like to call ourselves, are glad and willing to help the other fellow 
and we have always done it and I am afraid in some instances we have 
been taken for a ride for our pains but I do not feel we are commanded 
to be brothers with these people who would destroy us. The Bible—in 
fact St. Paul says: 

Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and what communion hath light with 
darkness? 

And what concord hath Christ with Belial? or what part hath he that believeth 
with an infidel? 

And what agreement hath the temple of God with idols? for ye are the temple 
of the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 

Wherefore come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord, 
and touch not the unclean thing ; and I will receive you— 

And, parenthetically, if you obey my commandment then I will be a 
Father, and so forth. 

And will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith 
the Lord Almighty. 

Mr. Hays. You have been very frank with the subcommittee and I 
didn’t mean to embarrass you at all. 

Mrs. Leercu. You didn’t embarrass mea bit. Who is embarrassed ? 

Mr. Hays. Well, I am glad I didn’t, but I was pursuing this refer- 
ence to religious faith. That ordinarily is outside the pale of our 
questions so you will pardon me if I step outside strictly governmental 
policy. Itseems to me that our Nation with Judaic-C hristian culture. 
to use a broader phrase, does have some obligation to help other 
peoples. I would hope your group would at least be openminded on 
point 4, 

Mrs. Leercu. Mr. Hays, speaking for myself personally I would 
be much more openminded on point 4 than I would on the United 
Nations agencies which duplicate point 4, which means that we also 
contribute to WHO and FAO plus what we do in point 4. We get 
it going and coming. 

Mr. Ries, ¢ I appreciate your frankness. You have given us a full 
statement. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte—— 

Mr. LeCompre. I have no questions at this time. 

Mr. Merrow. I also think with regard to the specialized agencies, 
FAO dealing with increasing nutr ition, also the World Health ‘Organ- 
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ization that seeks to combat disease and so on, perhaps we would do 
well to keep in mind also that “inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” And 
insofar as we can help these people, we have an obligation. 

On page 1 you said the direction is still toward one Socialist-Com- 
munist world and then you have gone on to say that nothing has been 
done, and you talk about the capitalist dollars to bring ‘about. the 
extinction of America. It seems to me that is a pretty broad statement 
without documentation. I don’t see how anything like this can be 
substantiated. 

Mrs. Leercu. Now, what is the question ¢ 

Mr. Merrow. You said the direction is still toward a Socialist- 
Communist world and it has not been changed by this administration. 

Mrs. Leercu. Our foreign policy is still tied to the United Nations. 

Mr. Merrow. That is one phase of our foreign policy, but a state- 
ment like that takes in a great deal of territory. It is a part of our 
foreign policy to exercise leadership in the United Nations specialized 
agencies and all these other organizations, in an effort to aid the free 
world. 

Mrs. Leercu. No one can define the free world very well. 

Mr. Merrow. There is a difference between the free world and the 
Communist world, you will agree, won't you! And our EDC program 
and all the rest is an attempt to build up the strength of the free world. 

Mrs. Leerca. Do you think the attempt has been successful ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. Perhaps we can constantly get more success, 
but certainly it has been successful and as far as I can see, the admin 
istration has taken the initiative, which is very excellent. 

Mrs. Lerrcu. You see, that is the basic difference in philosophy 
that I spoke about in the beginning. 

There are still a lot of people in this country who are very desirous 
of seeing the form of government that we have here not infringed 
upon by forms of government that in our opinion are not adequate to 
guarantee the privileges that we have under our Constitution and 
Bill of Rights and we don’t want to see those unique, inalienable rights 
reduced and lost to our own citizens. I think there is a very definite 
threat of that on all fronts. 

Mr. Merrow. Every treaty has to be ratified by two-thirds of the 
Senate. 

Mrs. Leercu. You don’t want to get into that, I am sure, do you? 

Mr. Merrow. No, but that is a safeguard. 

Mrs. Lerercu. I sat through all of the hearings, Mr. Chairman, on 
Senate Joint Resolution 1, and I can assure you that every one of the 
objections to the Bricker amendment has been thoroughly answered 
and that no new arguments were brought up on the floor of the Senate 
that have not been answered time and time again. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mrs. Leetch. 

Mrs. Leercu. Thank you, Mr. Merrow. I appreciate your courtesy 
very much. 
Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 


You are welcome. 
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Che following documents were submitted for the record by Mrs. 
Leetch :) 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY TH AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES A 
Irs ANNUAL CONVENTION IN WASHINGTON, D. C., Freeruary 4, 1954 
Madam President and members of the coalition assembled, following a careful 
ew of the issues involved, and now with the approval of the executive com 
tee, we have the honor to present the following resolutions 


I. DEDICATION 


Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, in annual con 
tion assembled, reaflirms its fundamental purpose to promote undivided 
legiance to the unique principles of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States; to expose and combat the political and eco 
nomic fallacies of socialism and communism; and to defend this Nation against 
enemies, foreign and domestic; and hereby calls upon each of its participating 
-ranizations, to exert every effort to bring the information contained in these 
solutions to its members and through them to mobilize public support of them 


Il. PRESERVATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL LIBERTIES 


Whereas the United States has prospered internally and achieved a leading 
ace in world affairs under a loyal adherence to the system of government estab 
lished by our Constitution, a rigorous insistence on not allowing outside powers to 
ermeddle in the internal affairs of the United States and allowing no infringe 
ent from without or within on the fundamental liberties embodied in our Bill 
of Rights; and 
Whereas, beginning in 1933, Executive agreements and commitments to foreign 
powers and agencies have undermined and are still threatening the peace and 
ecurity of the Republic and the continued existence of its constitutional form of 
government: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, (a) That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, in annual 
convention assembled, affirms its support of the effort to insure by constitutional! 
unendment that no treaty or international agreement shall infringe on the rights 
ind liberties contained in our Bill of Rights, including those reserved by it to 
the States or the people: (b) that no Executive agreement or understanding, 
formal or informal, shall take effect until promulgated by Presidential proclama 
tion or communication to Congress, and shall not become effective as part of the 
internal law of the United States until implemented by an act of Congress; (c) 
that we urge upon our Representatives in the Congress and in the United Nations 
to prevent any amendments to the structure or covenant of the Un ‘ted Nations 
which shall in any way affect the Government or independence of the United 
States or the liberties contained in our Constitution or laws, or shall subject 
our country or its citizens to any supergovernment of whatever form, or subject 
its citizens to trial by any tribunal not established by the laws of the United 
States or of one of its States, or where the fundamental rights established by 
our laws for an accused person do not exist; (d) that we appeal to Congress to 
withhold appropriations for any agency, international or foreign, which teaches, 
supports, or inculcates an ideology contrary to the ideals of true, sincere, and 
unhyphenated Americanism, and to forbid the display in schools, churches, or 
other public places of the flag of any government or institution which does not 
admit the supremacy within this country of the Constitution and Government of 
the United States over any other sovereignty whatsoever. 


Il. THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY LAW 


Whereas the immigration and nationality law, more commonly referred to as 
the MeCarran-Walter Act (Public Law 414, 82d Cong., 2d sess.), became effective 
on December 24, 1952, after enactment by the Congress over a Presidential veto; 
and 

Whereas the enactment of this act not only provided a much-needed codifica- 
tion and revision of our immigration and nationality laws, but also provided 
this country with a sane and sound immigration and naturalization system with 
primary emphasis upon the protection of the interests of this country and its 
citizens; and 

Whereas the act is operating effectively in the best interests of the American 
people, especially in the denaturalization, debarment, and deportation of crim- 
inals and subversives; and 
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Whereas since the act became law there have been continuing assaults upon 
the act in an effort to discredit its provisions and destroy our immigration and 
naturalization system; and 

Whereas the Communist records of many of the participants in these efforts 
to destroy the immigration and nationality law have been revealed from the 
House Un-American Activities Committee files ; and 

Whereas considerable pressures have been exerted by and on behalf of certain 
minority groups seeking special privileges for prospective additions to their own 
groups: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, assembled at its 
annual meeting in Washington, D. C., on February 4, 1954, reaffirms its convic- 
tion in the soundness of the immigration and nationality law and its continuing 
support of that law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies calls upon all 
patriotic citizens to resist any weakening amendments or changes to the immi- 
gration and nationality law; and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies most earnestly 
urges the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States Senate and the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives to refuse to permit 
their committees to be used as forums for the dissemination of false propaganda 
under the guise of “hearings” on alleged substitute bills which would destroy 
our immigration and naturalization systems as presently maintained by the 
immigration and nationality law. 


IV. NATIONAL DEFENSE AND ECONOMY 


Whereas the new defense concept veers fronr mass armies and places principal 
reliance in overwhelming airpower first and primarily as a war deterrent, and, 
second, as a weapon of massive retaliation if war is forced upon the United 
States; and 

Whereas this increased military strength justifies reduction in surface forces 
and drastic curtailment of foreign aid, with resultant balanced budget, lower 
taxes, and a greater measure of freedom and prosperity: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies supports the pew 
defense concept which is based upon the preeminence of airpower as our fist 
line of defense. 

V. APPRECIATION 


Resolved, That the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies expresses its 
cordial appreciation for the many examples of patriotic endeavor which have 
been furnished by such periodicals as the National Republic published by Walter 
S. Steele, the American Mercury published by Russell Maguire, and Human 
Events, published by Frank Hanigan; by such brochures or books as Wings for 
Peace, by Bonner Fellers; Communist Imperialism, by Anthony T. Bouscaren; 
the Yalta Betrayal, by Felix Wittmer: More Defense for Less Money, by C. R. 
Smith; the Lattimore Story, by John T. Flvnn: and From Maitor Jordan’s Dia- 
ries, by George Racey Jordan; by such publishers as the Caxton Printers oper- 
ated by James Gipson, the Henry Regenery Co., and Devin-Adair; by the tele- 
vision series produced by Herbert A. Philbrick; by such radio commentators as 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., James F. Fifield, John Flynn, Frank Kilpatrick, Robert F. 
Hurleigh, and Willis J. Ballinger; by such columnists as John O’Donnell, David 
Lawrence, Walter Trohan, and Westbrook Pegler; and by a host of other faith- 
ful Americans in all parts of the United States, including the committees of the 
Congress and of the several legislatures that are investigating un-American ac- 
tivities, as well as the work of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, under the 
able leadership of J. Edgar Hoover. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Frepertc Gitrert BAUER. 

MerRITT BARTON CuRTIS. 

Bonner FELLERS. 

U. S. Grant 3p. 

MADALEN DINGiey LEETCH. 

WittiAM EvERETT WARNER, 
Chairman, American Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE 39TH ANNUAL CONGRESS, NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND 
WomMEN, CAVALIER HoTEL, VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., May i2-14, 1952 


Supported House Joint Resolution 167 to require foreign flag be always accom- 
nanied by flag of the United States; supported S. 2089 to prohibit display of 
flag of the United Nations in place of, equal, or superior to the flag of the United 
States; supported Senate Joint Resolution 130 and House Joint Resolution 325 
to protect the rights of citizens, the laws of the Siates and of the United States 
ind to limit the treatymaking power so that international treaties will not supe 
sede domestic law; supported the McCarran-Walter immigration bill; urged 
reduction of the Federal budget; supported Sons of the American Revolution 
pill of grievance; opposed world government and/or Atlantic Union; opposed 
roposed genocide convention (treaty) ; opposed proposed international covenant 
treaty) on human rights; opposed socialized medicine; opposed Federal aid 
to education; opposed the use of UNESCO booklets and UNESCO indoctrination 
n schools. 

Pledged an educational campaign on dangers of the United Nations. 

Whereas the principle of collective security on which the United Nations is 
founded has been tried literally hundreds of times in the world’s history and 
has always failed and is being amply demonstrated a failure now; and 

Whereas the United Nations’ war in Korea has cost more than 105,000 Ameri- 
can casualties: and 

Whereas the United Nations and its multitudinous agencies threaten our lib- 
erties through their continuous efforts to supersede the United States Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas the United Nations is the mechanism for the bankruptcy of the United 
States through spending and using up our natural resources; and 

Whereas the United Nations and its agencies are infested with spies, as 
charged by Members of Congress; and 

Whereas internationalists are promoting strengthening of the United Nations 
nto a world government with full power to establish one Socialist-Communist 
world: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the 39th Congress of the National Society of New England 
Women encourage an educational campaign to acquaint citizens with these 
alarming facts, so that public opinion will force Congress to rescind our partici- 
pation in the Charter of the United Nations from which the United States re- 
served the right to withdraw; and 

Resolved, That such action now seems to be imperative because United States 
participation is uselessly costing not only the lives of our American boys, but 
also threatening our solvency, the laws of our land, and our persona! liberties. 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE 26TH ANNUAL RENDEZVOUS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
WoMEN DESCENDANTS OF THE ANCIENT AND HIONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
STATLER HoTeL, WASHINGTON, D. C., Aprit 14, 1953 


1. SUPPORT OF FLAG BILL 8. 694 


Resolwed, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous support S. 694, intro- 
duced by Senator Ed. Martin of Pennsylvania, a bill to prohibit the display of the 
flag of the United Nations or any other national or international flag in place of 
or superior to that of the flag of the United States now before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. 


2. TREATIES 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artiliery Company, in 26th Annual Rendezvous, strongly support an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States which would prevent any 
treaty, convention, executive agreement, diplomatic note, or covenant from au- 
thorizing United States participation in any world or regional government and 
any international agreement by reason of the supreme law clause that would im- 
pair any rights or freedoms specified in the Constitution of the United States, 
without specific implementation by act of Congress. 
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OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL COVENANT ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


Whereas the International Covenant on Human Rights claims rights which 
stem wholly from the state, contrary to our American concept of inalienable, 
God-given rights and are in conflict with our economic system ; and 

Whereas international! tribunals in which American citizens would be in the 
minority would enforce these so-called rights : and 

Whereas such international covenant would become a treaty and thus th: 
supreme law of the land, superseding our Bill of Rights: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, in 26th Annual Rendezvous, concurs in the opinion 
of the American Bar Association, that it is not in such form nor of such content 
as to be suitable for ratification by the United States of America. 


4. OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Whereas, the Senate of the United States is asked to ratify as a treaty, the si 
called Genocide Convention, designed to surrender to the United Nations, a for 
eign-controlled international body, the power to define and punish the newly con 
ceived crime of genocide without regard to the country or jurisdiction wherein 
such offense shall be committed ; and 

Whereas the matters to which said Genocide Convention pertain are matters 
exclusively within the jurisdiction of the Government of the United States of 
America and the States of the Union under the Constitution and Bill of Rights: 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous is opposed to ratifica 
tion of the said Genocide Convention, with or without reservations and this 
Society reaffirms its faith in the Constitution and Bill of Rights for the security, 
defense and preservation of this Republic and its sovereign people. 


5. OPPOSITION TO ANY FORM OF WORLD GOVERNMENT AND/OR ATLANTIC UNION 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous, is opposed to any and 
all plans which tend toward the development of any form of world government, or 
the strengthening of the United Nations or any international organization which 
would abolish or limit any of the rights, privileges, or immunities now enjoyed by 
the citizens of the United States, and is opposed to the proposal for permanent 
political Atlantic Union as a step toward world government with consequent loss 
of sovereignty of the United States of America. 


6. UNESCO AND UNITED NATIONS TEACHING MATERIALS 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Henorable Artillery Company are alert to the danger of the promotion of world 
citizenship and world government through UNESCO (United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) teaching materials and United 
Nations materials generally. 

Resolved, That in educational institutions and churches where such materials 
are used that members of this Society will insist that materials and information 
on these dangers be also presented and that members pledge themselves to an edu 
cational campaign on the dangers of the United Nations to the life of our Consti- 
tutional Republic. 


7. CONGRESSIONAL INQUIRY REQUESTED 


Whereas the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and Hon 
orable Artillery Company is composed of the lineal descendants of the men who 
formed the first line of military defense of this country in Boston, 1687: and 

Whereas the defense of this country is our primary concern and the unimpa'‘red 
sovereign right of the United States to command and control the Armed Forces 
of the Nation is necessary to that end : Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous request the Armed 
Services Committee of the House of Representatives or of the Senate, to conduct 
an inquiry and submit a report to the American people showing to what extent 
the command over American Armed Forces (military and naval) has been limited, 
divided or shared with the United Nations or any other international agency. 
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8. FOR A STRONG AIR FORCE 


Whereas, because of the enormous numerical superiority of Communist ground 
forces over those of NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization), it is obviously 
impossible for the United States to resort to ground combat ; and 

Whereas the only weapon which can retaliate against an attack by the 
U. S. S. R. is the long-range bomber and our survival is dependent upon a strate 

bombing force capable of sustained retaliation against Red airbases, aircraft 
the ground, and war industries ; and 

Whereas airpower is the only arm of the service which can defend America 
against air attack, airpower has become our first line of defense: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous, urge that our Go\ 
ernment build without delay, the best air force in the world and that it be sup 

rted by an adequate Army and Navy. (See Gen. Bonner Fellers new book, 
Wings for Peace, A Primer for a New Defense, Henry Gegnery Publishers. ) 


9. TAX REDU‘ ION 


Whereas tax reduction was promised the American people by ie administra 
ion now in power; and 

Whereas vast foreign spending the chief cause of high taxes in the United 
States has permitted other governments to reduce taxes, has not bought friends 
or contained communism and has not strengthened the American Republic: and 

Whereas domestic spending can be cut by simplifying bureaus, cutting duplica 
on and waste, and reducing the number of civilian employees of the Army 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous supports H. R. 1 intro 
duced by Hon. Daniel A. Reed of New York, to fulfill the tax reduction pledge and 
thus raise the morale of the American people. 


10. LIMITING THE TAXING POWER 


Whereas H. R. 252 was introduced in the last session of Congress by Hon 
Ralph Gwinn of New York and substantially the same bill in the Senate by 
Senator Ferguson and Senator Taft, calling for a constitutional amendment to 
limit the power of the Federal Government to tax, spend, and borrow for civilian 
purposes to 2%) percent of the total income or about $7 billion; and 

Whereas the proposed.limitation on the Federal Government follows the same 
principle as the limitation of the taxing power that applies to local and State 
governments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in Annual Rendezvous (26th) support the principle 
involved in this bill and urge its consideration in this session of Congress 


11. COMMENDATION TO HOUSE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous express appreciation 
to Chairman Harold H. Velde and the House Committee on Un-American Activi 
ties for their tireless efforts to uncover subversives in the United States 


12. COMMENDATION OF SENATOR JOSEPH R. M'CARTHY 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous express appreciation 
to Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, chairman of the permanent subcommittee of the 
Senate Investigations Committee and his committee for their investigation of 
subversives in the Information Service and the Voice of America. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR WILLIAM E. JENNER AND SENATOR PAT M’CARRAN 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous commend Senator 
William E. Jenner for the high judicial standards he has maintained as chairman 
of the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee of the Judiciary in investigating 
subversive activities in the United States and appreciation to the former chair- 
man, Senator Pat McCarran, for exposing subversives in the United Nations. 
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OUTLAW THE PARTY 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous request the Congress 
of the United States if necessary to initiate a constitutional amendment to be 
submitted to the several States for adoption to outlaw the Communist Party of 
the United States, all political or subversive organizations or other groups which 
do or may advocate the overthrow of the constitutional government of the United 
States 


15. OPPOSITION TO FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION—REAFFIRMATION 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company reaffirms its opposition to all legislation in whatso 
ever guise to place the control of education under any department or bureau of 
the Federal Government 


16. OPPOSITION TO SOCIALIZED MEDICINI REAFFIRMATION 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 20th Annual Rendezvous reaffirms its opposition 
to the establishment of socialized medicine or compulsory health insurance with 
accompanying increased bureaucracy and mounting tax burden in the United 
States, 


17. SUPPORT OF SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION BILL OF GRIEVANCES- 
REAFFIRMATION 


Whereas the National Society Sons of the American Revolution have presented 
a bill of grievances to the Congress of the United States which has as its object, 
“to acquaint the American people with dangers threatening the overthrow of the 
Constitution of our republican form of Government,” 

Where attacks upon un-American teaching, textbooks, and methods are not 
attacks upon American public schools but necessary measures for their preserva- 
tion: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 26th Annual Rendezvous endorse the purposes 
of the bill of grievances as prepared by the National Society Sons of the American 
Revolution and urge the Congress of the United States to give it early, favorable 
consideration, 


18. SUPPORT OF THE M’CARRAN-WALTER IMMIGRATION LAW 


Resolved, That the National Society Women Descendants of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company in 29th Annual Rendezvous supports the McCarran- 
Walter immigration law against repeal or crippling amendments urged by pressure 
groups for ulterior purposes. 





UNESCO PusticaTions DistrisuTep AT U. N. HEADQUARTERS OF THE RACE 
QUESTION IN MODERN SCIENCE 


At the information desk in the U. N. headquarters on the Bast River in New 
York City there is a series of five books on sale; they are printed in English 
but in foreign typography and bear the address: 19, Avenue Kleber, Paris, 
UNESCO Publications. 

This series is a calculated affront to American society and the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples in particular. It includes every Communist cliche on the downtrodden 
proletariat, oppressed colonials, underprivileged “worker” and malicious, mis- 
chievous distortions on almost every page. It is a further insult inasmuch as 
the American taxpayer pays the greatest proportion of the expense incident to 
the U. N.: and it may well be exceedingly dangerous to our national reputation 
and national influence throughout the rest of the world where it is sold and 
distributed through the 49 UNESCO sales agents listed at the end of the five 
books. 

1. Race and Psychology by Otto Klineberg, professor of psychology, Columbia 
University, N. Y., United States of America. (Dr. Klineberg has a long record 
of Communist-front affiliations in congressional reports; is listed in appendix 
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1X as defending the Communist Party in the Daily Worker, ete.) For all the 
world to read, he uses the less advanced areas of Kentucky as illustrations on 
points he makes; is much concerned over the fate of American Indians, the 
foreign-born Negroes; twists intelligence tests to show that Negro children show 
up with better I. Q.’s than white children do (under unrepresentative conditions) ; 
and advocates “ethnic mixture” which he says is opposed on emotional and reli 
gious grounds. He states on page 30 that there is no evidence that race mixture 
produces bad results. Also puts in a slanted bit for Jewish children whom he 
describes as superior to others in tests involving language, etc. And concludes 
with the observation that no one nation has a monopoly on what is good and true 
and that we can learn something from the ways of life of others. (His omis- 
sions are significant; there is absolutely no praise for Anglo-Saxon Americans 
or traditional American concepts. ) 

2. Roots of Prejudice by Arnold Rose, professor of Sociology, University of 
Minnesota, United States of America. Professor Rose starts with the premise 
(p. 7) that “those who go forth as colonial administrators, traders, or extractors 
of the natural resources of underdeveloped lands, learn that callousness toward 
subject peoples and an attitude of racial superiority will aid them in their ven- 
ture * * * harsh manner and exacting demands will gain a large output from 
workers who have no means of defense or retaliation. Payment of low wages 
and provision of only a minimum of life needs to these workers will mean larger 
profits.” He continues: “John Dollard has pointed out there are some prestige 
vains in a society based on prejudice.” (Our society is not based on prejudice; 
in fact we are the only country in the world where the foreign-born can become 
Supreme Court judges and be in charge of our Armed Forces. ) 

Professor Rose states on page 15: “All differences between a minority group 
and the majority group are thought to be signs of inferiority. For example, 
according to this popular theory, Jewish religion, Catholic religion, and the 
Negro’s expression of religion are all inferior to the white Protestant’s religion.” 
(Editor’s note: Most Negroes are themselves Protestant in this country.) Rose 
continues: “If Negroes were allowed to eat in the same restaurants as whites, 
they might become so bold as to ask whites for their daughter’s hand in marriage, 
according to the racist theory.” (Dr. Rose uses a small “w” for whites and a 
large “N” for Negro.) He also attributes prejudice to the aristocrats in a 
desperate search for tools and allies to support their waning power, and he states 
that Bismarck became anti-Semitic because the Socialist Party had Jewish 
leaders. Writing with bias and venom, Professor Rose alleges (p. 25) that 
Christian children learn prejudice through their Sunday-school teachers; that 
surveys reveal textbooks, especially history books, disparage minority groups; 
that if people are poor and ignorant they are looked down on. He uses the con- 
temporary slant that prejudiced people are mental cases (on which he could 
himself very well border) ; makes such wild charges as the statement that in 
times of business depression there is an increase of violence against Negroes in 
the Southern States; that in the 1930's there were 114 organizations which spent 
their time and money in spreading hate against Jews; and he goes so far 
absurdly as to attribute prejudice to a feeling of sexual inadequacy. He ends 
with a revealing suggestion as to action which should be taken. Legislation 
which penalizes discrimination reduces the occasions on which prejudice is made 
to seem proper and respectable, as well as eliminating some of the worst effects 
of prejudice. Legislation against discrimination is thus one of the most impor 
tant means of breaking traditions.” 

3. Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn, of Columbia University, New York, United 
States of America, is a fairly objective presentation, although some of his sources 
of reference are considerably over on the left. 

4. Race and Culture, by Michel Leiris, of the Musee de ’!'Homme, Paris. This 
is an offensive and dialectical publication. M. Leiris starts out by stating in his 
second paragraph that the white man has something to be proud of in his great 
inventions and discoveries * * *; it is questionable, however, whether these 
achievements have yet brought a greater sum of happiness to mankind as a 
whole * * *; the civilization he regards as the only one worthy of the name is 
increasingly threatened with overthrow from within and without. Then the 
author takes three examples of workers, strangely enough, one from Wall Street, 
one from Vietnam, and a peasant from Guinea. On page 15 he reminds us that 
the thinner lipped and hairier white man more closely resembles the anthropoid 
in these respects than does the Negro. He uses a small “w” and a large “N,” too: 
and he claims that to picture the Negro as irresponsible is unfair because his 
masters have forced him to tasks to which he can bring no interest. M. Leiris 
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also describes the now peaceable farmers of modern Scandinavia as descendants 
of dreaded Vikings, and the Britons as so barbarous that Cicero advised against 
buying them as slaves. (Hardly complimentary references and unlikely to create 
a favorable opinion of Nordics throughout Asia and Africa, or was this the 
author’s deliberate intention?) Covering the Middle Ages, he says Catholics 
and l’rotestants exterminated each other and the picture only began to change 
with ihe opening of the period of colonial expansion by the European peoples 
who decreed the inferiority of those enslaved and robbed of their land, ete. He 
gives as reference material Franz Boas, Ashley Montagu, Ruth Benedict (founder 
of the Congress of American Women, leading Communist women’s front in this 
country and on the Attorney General's list of subversive organizations), and 
other “liberals.” 

5. Racial Myths, by Juan Comas, professor of Mexican School of Anthropology. 
Here again the whole world through the U. N. is reminded of color prejudice as 
stemming from imperialistic colonizing spirit. Comas writes in frank Marxist 
dialectic: “Racist doctrine is a question of finding pseudobiological support for 
discrimination against the proletarian classes by the bourgeoisie.” And he then 
attacks Alexis Carrel and his book, Man the Unknown, which has a deeply 
spiritual content. Comas treats the theme of miscegenation sympathetically ; 
speaks of the major absurdities of color prejudice in the United States; and 
claims color prejudice has served as the basis for introducing a caste system in 
our society. For good measure he adds that the Hindu intellectuals described 
the Americans as boorish, materialistic, unintellectual, and uncivilized. 

On page 24 he claims that the texture of the hair, the lack of body hair, the 
thickness of the lips are all consistent with a more advanced stage of evolution 
in the Negro man than in the white man; then he launches into the exploitation 
of the Negro again. With disdain for the people of northern Europe, the author 
then fulminates (p. 45): “Generalizations about the superiority of the Aryan 
(Anglo-Saxon) race and its superiority are based on arguments which lack all 
objective validity and are erroneous, contradictory, and unscientific.” 

Concluding, he writes: “The growing discontent of the peoples of India, the 
development of racial feeling among the Negroes, the self-confidence displayed 
by the Japanese, Chinese, and Indo-asian peoples are among many proofs that the 
races hitherto despised for their supposed inferiority are every day less ready to 
accept the judgment on their qualities passed by certain elements in the white 
‘aces. (Note the use and omission of capital letters.) 

Another U. N. booklet recommends Little Songs on the U. N., distributed by 
Columbia University Press, with lyrics by Hy Zaret who also wrote lyrics for 
the Communist Peoples Songs. 

Discrimination is a rather large booklet of 88 pages on sale at U. N. head- 
quarters for 50 cents. It is described as a memorandum submitted by the Secre- 
tary General (Trygve Lie). The selected bibliography on discrimination in the 
United States includes three pamphiets by Communist Herbert Apetneker, printed 
by International Publishers, New York, the known Communist printing house 
(giving the most radical possible point of view). 

Other extremists recommended to give information to all the world on internal 
conditions in the United States are Louis Adamic, Gordon W. Allport, Ashley- 
Montagu, Ruth Benedict, Franz Boas, Theodore Brameld, Pearl 8. Buck, H. Can- 
tril, Stuart Chase, Everett R. Clinchy, Rachel D. DuBois, W. E. B. DuBois, John 
Dewey, Henry Pratt Fairchild, Charles I. Glicksberg, of the New School, J. 8. 
Huxley, Charles S. Johnson, of Tiske University, William Kilpatrick and William 
Van Til, Clyde Kluckhorn, Hans Kohn, Paul H. Landis, Henry 8S. Leiper, Kurt 
Lewin, Alain Locke, Maxwell 8. Stewart, Carey McWilliams, Gunnar Myrdal, 
Hortense Powdermaker, the Progressive Education Association, Arnold Rose, 
Margaret Schlauch, who gave up her American citizenship to teach in Prague, 
Bernard Stern, Hina Taba, Goodwin B. Watson, and Louis Wirth. 

When are the American people going to catch on to the bitter fact that the 
U. N. is a cruel hoax and UNESCO keyed to their discredit and undoing? 


Mr. Merrow. Col. John Coffman, Defenders of the American Con- 
stitution. 


STATEMENT OF COL. JOHN H. COFFMAN, DEFENDERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CONSTITUTION, INC. 


Colonel Corrman. Iam John H. Coffman. Iam an attorney in the 
active practice of law here intown. My office is at 1616 I Street NW. 
I appear this morning as general counsel of the Defenders of the 
American Constitution. 
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The Defenders of the American Constitution is a nonprofit educa 
tion corporation, organized and existing under the laws of the District 
of Columbia. It appreciates this opportunity to appear before this 
committee in order to express its views on the proper functioning of 
subsidiary bodies of the United Nations as they operate within the 
United States of America. 

It is our understanding that no specific legislation is before the 
subcommittee, in that no bill has been introduced before the Congress, 
that this hearing is in the nature of a forum to consider what safe- 
guards this committee should propose in order to insure that the 
fundamental principles of constitutional government will not be 
frittered away by inattention to the implications of purported treaty 
law or government. 

It is also our understanding that some 10 alphabetical offshoots of 
the U. N. are the subject of this inquiry. Time for preparation has 
been too short for proper consideration of all of these agencies. Suf- 
fice it to say, in general, that the Defenders of the American Constitu- 
tion oppose any agency of the United Nations which attempts to carry 
its propaganda for the one world directly to the individual citizen of 
any nation. 

The United Nations is a forum where sovereign nations may meet 
as equals and have an equal voice to express their views as sovereign 
nations and their creatures have no better right to a forum than their 
creator. With these remarks, my client wishes to reserve for the 
future a right to appear and oppose or endorse, as the case may be, any 
specific proposal of these various alphabetical offshoots of the United 
Nations, if and when they have one. We are here today to urge this 
subcommittee to take the appropriate steps to prevent any of the 
United Nations from attempting to act directly or indirectly upon our 
citizens. Weare particularly concerned about an agency of the United 
Nations known as UNESCO. What we have to say about UNESCO, 
so far as it is pertinent to the efforts of any other international organi- 
zation to operate directly upon the citizens of any state, or citizens of 
the United States, we wish to have considered as applicable to all. 

oe has made a blatant and we may say subversive effort to 

sal directly with the citizens of the U nited States. We know of no 
aaa country or nation in which this organization has endeavored, or 
been permitted, to operate in such a fashion. As a matter of fact, 
UNESCO has not attempted to feed its poison into the bloodstream 
of any other nation than the United States, so far as we know. We 
think its efforts here ought to be stopped. We say “ought to be,’ 
because if this committee can’t do it, the local citizens ought to. 

I refer you to the Los Angeles Evening Herald Express of Monday, 
January 19, 1953, in which they report that the Emergency Citizens’ 
Committee had filed an effective protest against UNESCO material 
bemg used in the Los Angeles public schools. So you may well 
ask, Why, among these many alphabetical agencies of the U. N 
do you single out UNESCO for condemnation ? 

So that we shall not have to beg the question of what the proof 
is, I refer you to the Congression: al Record, extension of the remarks 
of Hon. John T. Wood, Thursday, October 18, 1951. You may reac 
there, if you will, the titles of nine books published by this organi 
zation for use in the public schools of the United States of America. 
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Now, why is it, if the subcommittee pleases, that the youngsters of 
the United States are the special target of this United Nations outfit / 
It is because the United States, alone of all nations, afford its boys 
and girls under the age of 16 years an elementary education; nay, 
this country requires that they be sent to school until the youngster 
reaches the age of 16 years 

UNESCO labored for a ‘long time and produced what they called 
a Declaration of Human Rights. The subcommittee is, I am sure, 
familiar with the elements included in that statement. They insist 
that their declaration be enacted as a whole guaranty of freedom that 
any individual has under any government anywhere around the globe. 

The latest proposal is that this Declaration of Human Rights, in 
the form of a covenant, would be submitted to the United Nations 
as a treaty. To illustrate why we are against this proposal, let us 
compare the freedom of speec h as cuaranteed by the United States 
Constitution and what UNESCO proposes. Our Constitution says: 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 

That is from the first amendment to the Constitution. The 
UNESCO proposal i 

The right to seek, receive, and impart information and ideas carries with it 
special duties and responsibilities and may, therefore, be subject to certain 
penalties, liabilities, and restrictions, but these shall be such only as are provided 
by law and are necessary for the protection of national security, public order, 
safety, health, or morals, or of the rights, freedoms, or reputations of others. 

Should the UNESCO covenant be adopted, and, as a treaty, become 
the supreme law of the land, then our free press would “be subject 
to certain penalties, liabilities, and restrictions.” <A far cry, indeed, 
from a free and untrammeled press protected by the first amendment. 

You may say that the provisions of a treaty that are repugnant to 
the Constitution is not valid. We agree, but say that so far no effec- 
tive way to challenge such a treaty has been discovered. There is now 
a case in the courts which may establish by judicial decision that such 
treaty provisions cannot prevail in the United States. The case is 
that of Private Keefe, habeas corpus 148-53, United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. The Status of Forces, NATO, 
Treaty gave away the United States jurisdiction over United States 
servicemen stationed abroad and surrendered jurisdiction over men 
who were accused of offenses against civilians of the country in which 
the person happened to be stationed. 

Keefe and another soldier knocked out a Frenchman and drove 
away in histaxicab. Keefe was tried by a French court and sentenced 
to 5 years’ solitary confinement in a French jail, where he now is. 
The district court dismissed the petition for a writ of habeas corpus 
and the case has been appealed to the United States Court of Appeals, 
District of Columbia circuit. 

The Keefe case highlights the necessity of effectively curbing 
UNESCO's efforts to influence our citizens.’ The great. fallacy in the 
treaty which gave away Keefe’s protection under the United States 
Constitution is that Keefe and all other service men and women 
abroad have forced upon them an allegiance to a sovereign other 
than the United States. 
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Submission to jurisdiction of the courts of a State is evidence that 
the individual owes that State an allegiance. For example, under 
the Status of Forces Treaty, an American stationed in England who 
makes a cerogatory rem: ark about the Queen can be tried by an English 
court for treason to the Queen, which is a violation 01 ‘British law, 
but has not been a crime in the United States since 1776. So that 
treaty, in effect, imposes upon our servicemen an obligation of 
citizenship other than that of the United States. 

How does this bear upon UNESCO? = The extension of remarks of 
the Honorable John 'T. Wood lists nine booklets for teachers and 
on the education of children. These booklets are ones which were 
being used in the Los Angeles public schools, and removed as a result 
of civic indignation. 

Booklet No. 5, as stated by Congressman Wood, advises the teacher 
to eliminate all words, phrases, descriptions, pictures, maps, classroom 
materials, or teaching method of a sort to cause his pupils to feel or 
express a particular love for or loyalty to the United States of 
America. This, if the subcommittee please, is to use our public schools 
to train young and malleable children to eliminate any particular love 
for the United States, their country, or loyalty to it. 

In conclusion, we urge this subcommittee to initiate appropriate 
legislation to curb efforts by international agencies to subvert the 
loyalties of young America. This is now being done by UNESCO. 
Because UNESCO is an international agence y, we must look to the 
Congress to protect us at the national level. 

I thank the subcommittee for this opportunity to appear before it 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. I am sorry I was out while you pre- 
sented your statement, Colonel. 

Mrs. Bouron. I did want to ask a number of clarifying questions, 
because I am wondering if you are really discussing UNESCO. You 
know, there are two groups—the UNESCO itself, and then there is 
the Commission for UNESCO. 

Colonel Corrman. That is the one Congress has passed a law for, 
the National Commission for UNESCO? 

Mrs. Botron. Yes. Is that that, or the United Nations UNESCO 
group which has intruded itself into the California schools? 

Colonel Corrman. It is the material supplied by the UNESCO 
group that goes down directly to, in this case, the schoolchildren. 

Mrs. Borron. But how does it go to the schoolchildren if the schools 
don’t want it? If the schools are alert, why do they take it? 

Colonel Corrman. That, of course, I can’t answer. I can only use 
as an illustration the action of the parents in the Los Angeles schools. 
Now, who shipped it in there and how the parents found out about 
it, that, of course, I have no information on. 

Mrs. Bouron. Iam glad to know the parents are alert. 

Colonel CorrMan. Well, of course, they had probably been used for 
2 years before some parent found out about it. But since it is an 
international agency, I think the Congress ought to do the protecting. 
The parents shouldn’ t have to find out 2 or 3 vears after the damage 
was done. 

Mrs. Bouton. Frankly, I was unaware that UNESCO or any of 
the international organizations were supposed to be active in the 
United States. 

Colonel Corrman. It came to me as a surprise, Mrs. Bolton. 
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Mrs. Bovron. It is supposed to be on the outside where the countries 
need help, and so on. I will be looking into that myself to see what 
that is. 

You were quoting the Keefe case. How does that relate to 
UNESCO! 

Colonel Corrman. I used that to illustrate the dangers we would 
be under if this covenant which they propose to present as a treaty 
were enacted. 

Mrs. Boiron. Of course, you know we have refused the covenant 
several times. 

Colonel Corrman. Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, 

Mrs. Bouton. It gives encouragement when we are alert and don’t 
accept such things, does it not? 

Colonel Corrman. A treaty was ratified by the Senate July 15 oe 
proclaimed by the President on the 27th day of October; and if I had 
been here last year, I would have said that that would never have 
passed, either. 

Mrs. Bouron. I don’t know that I have very many questions, Mr. 
Coffman. We are grateful for your testimony. 

Colonel Corrman. I am sorry I didn’t have more time to prepare it. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am sorry we don’t have more members present, but 
when we have these quorum calls, we must leave. We do have a very 
difficult time after 12 o'clock. 

Colonel Corrman. I am sorry I have to rely on documentation on 
Mr. Wood’s statement in the Congressional Record, but I did this at 
home over the weekend, and I didn’t have a library. 

Mrs. Bouton. Well, I think most of us remember Mr. Wood and 
what he has given us on this. 

Mr. Merrow. I notice on page 2, you have said that UNESCO made 
a blatant and subversive effort to deal direc tly with the citizens of the 
United States. Is that documented ? 

Colonel Corrman. Only to the extent of a newspaper report cited 
from the Los Angeles Evening Herald Express, Monday, January 19, 
1953, but the main “documentation as to their efforts in distributing 
these booklets is the extension of remarks of the Honorable John T. 
Wood, published in the Congressional Record for Thursday, October 

1951. 

Mr. Merrow. That, of course, is a rather broad statement. So far 
us any information we have on the matter is concerned, there is noth- 
ing that would indicate that that is so. 

Of course, there have been various seminars in countries where cer- 
tain publications have come out under the aegis of UNESCO, but with 
regard to there being such a policy as you have indicated, there has 
been nothing that we have seen which would indicate that that is the 
fact. 

Colonel Corrman. All I can offer on that, Mr. Chairman—and I 
apologize for not having it with me, but I could not have it repro- 
duced over the weekend—I will be glad to furnish photostatic copies 
of the report from the Los Angeles paper. Now, that is a report of an 
action by a citizens’ committee, compelling the removal of these 
UNESCO textbooks from the Los Angeles public schools. My con- 
tention is that when they take these pamphlets and they put them in 
the public schools in Los Angeles, they are disseminating their propa- 
ganda directly to the individual citizens of the country, 
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Mrs. Bowron. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. 1 am just wondering how they can do that. I think 
t would be helpful if you could advise us by what process UNESCO 
feels that it could go into our schools. 

In the first place, the schools are always jealous of the material that 
goes in, and with us, we have some material that ism! too good 1 
Cleveland, but we don’t invite outside agencies. 

Colonel Corrman. I read one part of it—I haven't had time to study 
too much, but it is like the Rugg books. You will recall them. 

Mrs. Bouron. I know them very well. 

Colone] Corrman. They were prepared and began showing up all 

ver the country, and it took the parents years to get them taken out 
of the high schools. 

We had here in the District of Columbia in 1947-48 a book widely 
ised called Building America, I think. Mr. Davis had a hearing on 
it in 1947 or 1948. ‘The editor appeared there and several sentences 
were called to his attention, and he said he didn’t intend to have any- 
thing like that in there and he intended to take it out. Then it de- 
veloped, and I speak from memory, that in keeping up the editions of 
his book, of course, he had to have help and apparently he had some- 
body working on the book who was putting it in. 

Mrs. Bouron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. Then in reference to that statement, which I just 
quoted, and in reference to the last paragraph which you have on page 
), the subcommittee would like to have anything that you wish to sub 
mit, if you want to bring up the details of the ‘Los Angeles situation. 
We would like to have such information. There is a criticism, or 
charge, or whatever you wish, that is pretty serious, and we would like 
to have the steps th it led up to that. 

Colonel Corrman. All I have readily available is the newspaper re 
port which I will have photostated and furnished tomorrow to the 
subcommittee, and then any other information I can locate. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley— 

Mr. Bentiey. I have just 1 or 2 brief questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Colonel Coffman, do you regard this attempt by UNESCO to in 
filtrate our schools as directed by member governments of UNESCO, 
or members of the International Secretariat of UNESCO ¢ 

Colonel Corrman. Well, I doubt if it is either. Actually, I have no 
information on it. What I object to is that they are making, or they 
have made, these pamphlets available to somebody in this country in 
sufficient quantities that they could be used in the Los Angeles public 
schools. 

Now, if they get an inquiry for such material, from an individual 
in this country, certainly it ought to be screened at the national level, 
before they flood various schools down in the States with that ma- 
terial. Now, how they got it, I have no information. 

Mr. Bentiey. Are you familiar with the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO? 

Colonel Corrman. Only that I know there isa public law. I haven’t 
read the law, It has 100 members and 40 of them are from Congress: 
I am not sure. 

Mr. Merrow. From Government agencies. Not from the Congress. 
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Mr. Bent ey. Would you have any idea as to whether this Nationa] 
Commission might be competent to do this screening job that you just 
mentioned ¢ 

Colonel Corrman. I am sure that they would be. 

Mr. Bent ey. I know the chairman would be glad to hear you sa) 
that, because lie is a member of the Commission. 

Colonel Corrman. I am quite sure it was done without any know] 
edge of our own National Commission, and I think the National Com 
mission was probably set up just to prevent the very thing that has 
happened. 

Mr. Merrow. If some of the criticism offered could be cared for, 
you would be in favor of such an organization as UNESCO? 

Colonel Corrman. I will have to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have not 
been instructed by my client as to what their particular position would 
be. So far as I, personally, am concerned, I am an old Dense rat, and 
I think with our democratic way of government, when we are dis 

satisfied with people, we can’t punch them on the nose, first, we have 

to wait for the m, and the only way we can stay out of getting into a 
shooting war, if we have any hope of it, we have to meet them at a 
conference table. There must be some forum where we can effectively 
present our views without having to fight a war. 

Mrs. Bourton. My secretary has just handed me this information 
from the report on U NESC ‘O. It says: 

Actually, UNESCO produces only a limited amount of material su‘table f 
classroom purposes and this material is used only upon the initiative of the ap 
propriate school authorities. For example, in Arab refugee camps, and so on. 

As long as you bring the Los Angles matter to the foreground, 
1 think we would very much appreciate your giving us the ‘method 
that was used to put it into the schools. 

Colonel Corrman. I will get what information I can. 

Mrs. Bouron. It is quite definite, here, that the only material they 
have can be used only under the initiative taken by the proper schoo! 
authorities. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mrs. Bouton. We will appreciate it very much if you will let us 
have that material. 

(The information requested has been furnished by Colonel Coffman 
and is contained in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Merrow. Our next witness will be Mrs. Zaio Woodford Schroe 
der, of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ZAIO WOODFORD SCHROEDER, CHAIRMAN, 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT, GENERAL FEDERA- 
TION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Scurorper. I am Zaio Woodford Schroeder, chairman of the 
international affairs department of the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs. We regret very keenly that Mrs. Sporborg could not 
be here. She is suffering from a fractured leg and the doctor has 
advised against her attendance. It is regrettable, because I am sure 
she could do a much more competent job than I shall. 

Mr. Merrow. I am sure you will do all right. 
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Mrs. Scurorper. Thank you. I shall try. 

Most of this is her handiwork. However, at this time, I would 

ke to offer some resource material which you might like to use in 
the future. 

(The documents referred to are contained in the files of the sub- 
ommittee. ) 

Mrs. Scuroeper. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has a 
membership of about 5 million, and we have a like number in 39 
other countries. 

Our program of international relations has been of many years 
tanding, and it has been supplemented by world cooperation tours 
by our members which we feel has created a sphere of understanding 
perhaps much better than the printed word. 

We acted in an advisory capacity both at Dumbarton Oaks and at 
San Francisco, and we have been fortunate enough to have Mrs. Spor- 
borg as our accredited nongovermental observer at the United Nations 
from the inception of that organization. 

Our program on the United Nations has been very extensive, in- 
‘luding the specialized agencies. There were thousands of copies of 
the original charter sent to our members for study purposes. There 
have been numerous studies outlined. We have conducted many 
model meetings as we like to call them, which we feel not only gave 
our members the opportunity of knowing more clearly the purposes 

of procedures and, of course, including technical assistance, and from 
the knowledge, we hope they gained understanding. We have alerted 
them in the most recent past, and are continuing in that work, to alert 
some 3,000 of our members to study possible revisions of the charter. 

You will find in our statement the various techniques we have 
used. As a result of those techniques, we think one of the interest- 
ng figures which T would like to emphasize briefly is that some 15,000 
‘lubs have asked for information and programs on eam Ashe of 
United Nations week and day, which means that in 1953, Mr. Chair- 
man, we show an increase of 73 percent over previous years. 

I would like to call your attention to the resolutions ‘attached to the 
statement. There are six in number, and as you know, probably bet- 
ter than T, they form the policy of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and, therefore, we must function within the framework of those 
policies, and they speak for us far more clearly and vocally than any- 
thing that T or any other individual might say. 

(The statement and resolutions referred to are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. ZAro Wooprorp ScHroeper, CHATRMAN, GFWC INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 


TESTIMONY ON THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


I am Zaio Woodford Schroeder, chairman of the international affairs depart- 
ment, General Federation of Women’s Cluhs, 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has a membership of approximately 
5 million women in the United States. and a like number in 329 other countries. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs was chartered bv the United States 
Coneress in 1901, and Congress has anproved two amendments since that time. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs through the years has carried on a 
program of international relations including numerous world cooperation tours 
by our members. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs participated in an advisory capacity 
at the Dumbarton Oaks proposals as well as at the San Francisco Conference. 
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The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has continuously had an accredited 
nongovernmental observer to the United Nations. 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has carried on an extensive program 
of education on the United Nations including the specialized agencies. For ex 
ample, 25,000 copies of the original charter were distributed in early 1945 to ou: 
member clubs, together with study outlines to all States, and Hawaii, Alaska, and 
the District of Columbia. Meetings modeled after the United Nations Assembly 
have been conducted in 34 of the 48 States as a medium of education to assist in 
the understanding of the purposes and procedure of the United Nations, including 
technical assistance programs and activities and United Nations specialized 
agencies 

The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has recently alerted 3,000 leaders in 
the federation at State and local levels to further study the charter with possible 
revisions in mind, all of which is in accordance with the provisions in the 
charter that it be reconsidered every 10 years (1955). Also copies of the recent 

Imo Roper po!l (public opinion concerning the U. N., the strengthening of it, 
World Government, etc.) are in the process of distribution. 

Media.—Lectures ; conferences ; institutes ; workshops ; panel discussions ; sem 
inars; bulletins, articles; and study kits. 

Visits to U. N.—The membership of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is reputed to hold the record for attendance in tours and visits to the United 
Nations headquarters in 1953. 

In the autumn of 1952 and 1953, over 15,000 clubs were supplied upon request 
by our headquarters with literature on the observance of United Nation's Week 
and Day ; and supplemented by additional material requested by many thousands 
of our members from the United Nations headquarters. 

In 1953 there was a 73-percent increase in active participation in the U. N 
Week and Day over previous years by our membership. 

As evidence of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs’ sustained support 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies attached hereto are some of 
the resolutions adopted by the membership body in conventions assembled, and 
which resolutions are in effect as of this date. 


SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS (CONVENTION, 1952-55) 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as 
sembled, May 1952, reaffirms its endorsement of participation by the United 
States in the United Nations; and further 

Resolved, Ths’ the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in order to spread 
accurate inform: :tion and objective interpretation of the United Nations and its 
agencies, prom (e a campaign of education on the United Nations and urges all 
chairmen to integrate into their programs information concerning those United 
Nations agencies and activities which are germane to their respective chairman 
ships. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF ARTICLE 45 OF THE U. N. CHARTER (CONVENTION, 1951-54) 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, in convention as 
sembled, May 1951, supports the principle of implementation of article 43 of the 
United Nations Charter and further supports the United States mission to the 
United Nations in the resolution, now pending in General Assembly, to make such 
implementation available and in readiness for prompt service to meet any future 
emergency. 


COLLECTIVE ACTION AGAINST AGGRESSOR BY THE U. N. (CONVENTION, 1951-54) 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as 
sembled, May 1951, reaffirms confidence in the United Nations and faith in its 
ability as an instrument for collective security, and declares the general federa- 
tion’s conviction that the United Nations constitutes our greatest hope for the 
welfare of all nations in war or peace, 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE (CONVENTION, 1948-54) 


Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as- 
sembled, May 1948, urges the United States delegation to the United Nations to 
press for the prompt establishment by the Security Council of an international 
police foree, an international military contingent provided for in article 43, 
chapter VII of the charter, to be in readiness to carry out the United Nations’ 
decisions and to act in emergencies of aggression. 
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FOOD SURPLUSES (CONVENTION, 1950-56) 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs in convention as 
sembled, May 1950, expresses its strong support of continued efforts to reach an 

ffective method for the constructive use of United States agricultural surpluses ; 

nd further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
United States, to all members of the Congress, to the food and agriculture or 
ganizations of the United Nations, and to the United States Departments of State, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. 

GENOCIDE CONVENTION (BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1949-55) 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs at its meeting, October 1949, endorses the principle of the Genocide Con 
vention and urges its prompt ratification with adequate constitutional safe 
guards; and further 

Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President; the Depart- 
ment of State; members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee; Philip 
lessup, Ambassador-at-Large; Warren Austin, United States representative to 

he United Nations; and Trygve Lie, Secretary General of the United Nations. 

Mrs. Scurorper. Here are our conclusions: We feel the U. N. 
organization is necessary. We feel it is necessary because it is the 
only world organization besides our organization of American Siates 
which, of course, concerns itself with the problems of ourselves and 
Latin America. 

We feel we have no choice except to see that the United Nations is 
a going concern, because whether we choose or not, science has seen 
fit to dwarf the world. The United Nations, if I may use an expres 
sion which is a bit classic, has become the cup of the community of 
nations of the world. We know it is not as perfect or effective as w« 
desire. We know that the charter at San Francisco was an improve 
ment over the provisions as contained in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals, We are looking forward with eager and intensive study 
toward the forthcoming consideration of the conference on the revi 
sion. We are extensively interested and are going to dedicate our 
selves to the study of any possible proposed revisions or review. 

We hope—and I am now quoting someone other than myself—that 
the conference will not be one of punctuation or showdown, but one of 
program. 

We believe, as women, that it is our responsibility to share with our 
country, in the role of responsibility for world leadership, because our 
women, as all women throughout the world, are biologically pacifists, 
and as the conservationists of the race, and until such time as those who 
oppose the United Nations can give us a better instrument toward keep- 
ing the peace—it was not dedicated toward making the peace, but 
toward keeping the peace—then we, of the general federation, will 
tend to support it and supplement. it, where we can. 

That is the conclusion of my statement, Mr. Chairman, at this time. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I remember one of the talks I made at the United Na- 
tions. It was brief like yours, and I was almost cheered. 

Mrs. Scuroeper. Thank you. That is very nice. 

Mrs. Bouron. You have said things very clearly and very well, and 
we are deeply grateful to you. 

Mrs. Scurorper. Thank you. It has been a privilege to have this 
opportunity. 
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Mr. Merrow. Is there anything in these resolutions which has to do 
with the specialized agencies? 

Mrs. Scnroreper. Of course, we feel in our thinking, Mr. Chairman, 
that the United Nations cannot be separated from the specialized 

igencies at any time, and our general support of the United Nations 
dee ‘s include, you see, the specialized agencies. These are only a part 
of our resolutions. You will find in our folder a complete set of reso- 
lutions pertaining to the United Nations and I am sure you will find 
one pertinent to the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Merrow. You have committees working on this all the time, 
do vou not? 

Mrs. Scrrorper. Our international affairs department has a division 
on specialized agencies. Your Mrs. Arnold, of New Hampshire, is the 
chairman of that division—I believe you are from New Hampshire. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mrs. Scrrroeper. May I say she is a most competent leader. 

Mr. Merrow. I was just thinking that perhaps at some later date 
we might want a more detailed statement from your committee, after 
you have studied the specialized agencies, particularly if you could 
suggest any improvement that might be made. 

Mrs. Scurorper. There is some very fine material in that folder by 
Mrs. Arnold. I am sure you will find some, what I shall call subtle 
suggestions as to ame ndment. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Bentley—— 

Mr. Bentiry. Does the federation intend to submit any recom- 
mendations next year at the time the charter is to be revised ¢ 

Mrs. Scrrorper. Let me say this: We intend to study it within cer- 
tain areas of our thinking, and one of the recommendations in our re- 
source material which was sent out to our clubs and to local chairmen 
concerning objectivity. If I may indulge for just a moment, at this 
late hour, to read a few sentences, I think it will do it better than 
anvthing I can say. 

We ask women to do the following: “Do a thorough job. After you 
have chosen the particular phase or problem of international affairs 
which you wish to study, consult the Department of State or any other 
agencies directly responsible for organizational expression on the 
subier t. 

“When the matter also involves, directly or indirectly, private busi- 
ness or other agencies, consult them, also. Be objective. Study all 
the facts, despite the level of administrative hierarchy involved. Ex- 
haust and appraise all sources of information before you sanction 
or discount any measure or instrument. It is better to be inarticu- 
late on something which you have not examined for a variety of 
points of view than to be vocal and mistaken. 

“A frequent process of cross-checking is necessary in order to pre- 
vent the growth of misleading emphasis or the possibility of con- 
tradictory ad hoc decisions. 

What I am saying is, we feel it will take us a year to study this 
properly and if, at the end of that time, we are concluded that we 
have sufficient information and enough know-how, I presume—I 
am not prophetic—we may come forth with some recommendations. 

Mr. Bentiry. Now, I would like to ask you about this last resolu- 
tion which you have included on page 3 of your statement, about the 
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yenocide convention. The principle of the genocide convention was 
endorsed by the board of directors of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in October 1949. Is that endorsement binding upon 
all of your loc ‘al groups, or do you know if the re have been ditfe rent 
expressions of feeling / 

Mrs. Scuroeper. I am afraid there have been differences of view- 
point. However, this is the policy of the General Federation. We 
have endorsed the principle of the genocide convention and urged 
ratification. 

With a large organization like ours, we cannot assure you of the 
complete understanding and cooperation, as you realize. 

Mr. Bentiey. The expression of opinion of your board of directors, 
of course, is not binding upon your local organizations. I mean, they 
are perfectly at liberty to ts ake a different view if the *"y wish? 

Mrs. Scuroeper. I presume they have complete autonomy, but they 
generally do not exercise that right. 

Mr. Bentiry. I am informed, Mr. Chairman, that the District of 
Columbia Federation of Women’s Clubs is opposed to the genocide 
convention, 

I think that is all. Thank you very much, Mrs. Schroeder. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very muc +h, Mrs. Schroeder. 

I have a statement for the record by Adin M. Downer, assistant 
legislative officer of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. I will include that in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF ADIN M. DOWNER, ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE OFFICER, VETERANS OF 
FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appreciate the opportunity 

f appearing before you to express the views of the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
regard to the United Nations and its specialized agencies. As you probably know, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is an organization composed of men who have 
served in the Armed Forces of the United States on foreign soil or hostile waters 
in time of war or during a recognized campaign or expedition. While our activi- 
ties are largely those of a service organization, our principal objective is to main- 
tain the security of the United States and to preserve the American way of life. 
This objective is, of course, inseparable from the matter your subcommittee has 
under consideration. 

As an organization we recognize that the advancement of science is, in effect, 
continually reducing the distances that separate nations and necessarily imposes 
upon us a continually increasing need for international cooperation. Recognizing 
this basic fact, we have consistently endorsed the principles of collective security 
and international cooperation. Our endorsement of the United Nations and the 
activities of its specialized agencies, however, is not carte blanche. We have 
consistently opposed proposals of many well-meaning persons who would carry 
international cooperation to the point of establishing a world government in 
which our sovereignty would be impaired and our unrestricted right to self- 
government forfeited. 

We have consistently supported UNESCO and recognize that it has done much 
to prom ‘te international understanding in the minds of men. However, we 
have been apprehensive that some aspects of its study program tend to promote 
a doctrine of world citizenship under which the obligation of citizens to our own 
country would be subordinated to that of a world organization. As necessary as 
international cooperation may be, we feel that this is too high a price to pay. 
The trerd in this direction is not identical but related to proposals to create 
internal law, defining and limiting the rights of American citizens through treaty 
law. This was the basis of our support of the Bricker resolution. While it is 
true that the recent U. N. Covenants on Genocide and Human Rights have not 
been ratified by the United States Senate, this does not change the fact that there 
has been a tendency to promote this type of international agreement. I shall not 
attempt to go into many complex questions involved in the Bricker resolution. 
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It is sufficient to say as a broad general principle that we endorse and support the 
United Nations and its efforts to achieve international cooperation and under 
standing insofar as it can be done without impairing the sovereignty of the 
United States 

The annual national encampment is the supreme governing body of our organ 
ization. I should like to offer for the record two resolutions unanimously 
adopted by the delegates to our last national encampment, held in Milwaukee 
Wis., August 2-7, 1953. Resolution No. 427 expresses our opposition to world 
vovernment and resolution No. 425 expresses the views of our organization in 
regard to the recent amendment to the NATO Treaty, under which American 
military personnel are subjected to the jurisdiction of the courts of NATO 
countries in which they may be stationed. It is, of course, natural that any 
country should desire jurisdiction over any peacetime military forces stationed 
in it. However, it seems to us that the rights any foreign nation might reason 
ably expect to have over American military personnel must be reconciled with 
the individual’s rights as given him by the Constitution of the United States 
It is not enough that by these treaties we obtained equal rights as to jurisdic 
tion over the military forces of any of the foreign nations that might be stationed 
in this country. Reciprocity in this instance does not create equality because 
an American citizen has greater rights than do most of the citizens of the foreign 
countries signatory to the NATO Treaty. Consequently, American citizens ar¢ 
the only ones who lose rights under this treaty while foreign citizens who might 
be stationed here will, for the most part, gain rights under American law 
which they would not have under the laws of their own country. This is the most 
recent example of international agreement which has caused us to feel concerned 
that international cooperation can be carried to the point that it deprives our 
citizens of rights which we are unwilling to surrender. 

We have heen interested in and appreciate the report of vour special study 
mission which made a personal visit to the specialized agencies of the UN an: 
other international organizations on the continent of Europe. Your report has 
compiled information valuable to all persons who are interested in these problems 
We appreciate your concern with them and thank you for your kind attentior 
to our views 


RESOLUTION No. 425—Oppostne Treaty Forcing AMERICAN SERVICEMEN To Be 
Trirep BY FOREIGN CouRTS 


Whereas, under a recent executive treaty ratified by the Senate of the United 
States, American servicemen who are citizens of the United States who are 
alleged to have committed crimes in foreign countries shall be tried under 
foreign laws and procedures by foreign courts in the foreign countries where 
said crimes are alleged fo have been committed: and 

Whereas said treaty law will deprive American servicemen of their constitu- 
tional rights to he tried under the American system of legal jurisprudence for 
crimes alleged to be committed : and 

Whereas said treaty approval was justified under the cloak of reciprocity that 
the United States will have the authority to try foreign servicemen for crimes 
alleged to have been committed in the United States under the American system 
of legal jurisprudence ; and 

Whereas it is a well-known and established fact that with the exception of 
some foreign military personnel in special training or who are attached to 
foreign embassies, there are a negligible number of foreign troops in the United 
States compared to the number of American servicemen in foreign countries; and 

Whereas with the exception of one or two foreign countries, the laws and 
legal procedures of foreign countries in which American servicemen are serving 
compare most unfavorably with the laws and procedures governing American 
citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, That we go on record vigorously opposing the recently rati- 
fied treaty which places American servicemen who are American citizens at the 
mercy of foreign laws and courts, and call upon the President and the Congress 
of the United States to repeal said treaty and protect the constitutional rights 
of American servicemen in accordance with the opinion of former Chief Justice 
John Marshall of the United States Supreme Court who held that service in the 
armed forees of the United States shall not abridge or nullify the constitutional 
rights of an American citizen. 

Adupted by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Ware 
of the United States, Milwaukee, Wis., August 2-7, 1953. 
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RESOLUTION No. 427—OPpposing WorLpD GOVERNMENT 


Whereas, under the pretext of the establishment of a permanent world peace, 
videspread attempt is being made to merge the sovereignty of the United 
ites of America into an international federation known as World Government 
hich would be empowered: (1) to create a world legislature to enact all laws 
cessSary to carry out the functious delegated to the world federal government ; 
to set up a world executive agency to administer and enforce the laws; 
to establish world courts to interpret the Constitution and laws, and to try 
d sentence law-breakers; (4) to have authority to raise revenue by direct 
xing powers, independent of national taxation; (5) to assume the present na- 
nal debt of member nations; (6) to take over all gold reserves and regulate 
e currency of member nations; (7) to prohibit the possession by any nation of 
rmaments or armed forces beyond an approved level for internal policing and 
» establishment of a worldwide international military force ; and 
Whereas under any World Federation program, including that of Atlantic 
Union and United World Federalists, the representatives of the people of the 
United States would lose individuality and be outvoted by the representatives of 
he masses of population of the World Federation, Government or Atlantic 
Union; and 
Whereas 23 States had adopted resolutions or memorials petitioning the 
President and the Congress of the United States to explore and survey the possi- 
lity of some form of World Government or Federation before the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and other patriotic groups had become alerted to the growing 
inger of such a movement and the possible loss of American sovereignty; and 
Whereas 21 State legislatures of the original 28 States which had approved 
esolutions or memorials favoring some form of World Government have re- 
inded said resolutions or memorials since the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
unched an aggressive Campaign in opposition to World Government, Federation 
r Atlantic Union through a VF W American sovereignty campaign: and 
Whereas events during the past few yvears have shown that World Federation 
r Atlantic Union are impracticable and unrealistic: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the 54th National Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
the United States, That we reaffirm their opposition to any form of World 
Federation or World Government, including Atlantic Union, involving the loss 
r serious diminution of our national sovereignty; and be it further 
Resolved, That the Veterans of Foreign Wars continue its campaign to educate 
he citizens of the United States regarding the dangers of any World Federation 
* Government including Atlantic Union; and be it further 
Resolved, That the American sovereignty campaign of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars be endorsed and continued throughout the fiscal year 1953-54. 
Submitted by Commander in Chief James W. Cothran, to Committee on 
National Security, National and Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Merrow. This concludes the hearings this morning, but the 
ubeommittee proposes to continue to have hearings on the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies so that any organization interested 
n making a statement and appearing before the subcommittee may 
do so, 
The subcommittee now stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
it the call of the chairman. ) 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1954 


Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 45 a. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of hearings on international organizations and 
movements. There will be other members in a little later, I think. 

Mr. Bentley, who is a member of the study mission, was with us the 
other day. We regret the terrible incident which occurred in the 
House on Monday and certainly hope that he has a rapid recovery. 

I might say that the study mission report referred to throughout 
the hearings the other day has now been printed as House Report 1251 
and is available at the House Document Room. 

In this connection, I would like to clarify the record and point out 
that the list of booklets which Mrs. Leetch referred to the other day, she 
being a representative of the American coalition, the list she referred 
to on March 1 was a list submitted to the study mission by UNESCO 
and is contained in a memorandum which UNESCO gave to the study 
mission. This is put in as a memorandum from UNESCO. The 
memorandum is produced on pages 81 through 84 of the report. I 
would like to repeat that it is UNESCO’s account of what it claims is 
being done by UNESCO toward international understanding and 
peace. It is not the account of the study mission. 

I would also point out in this connection that in the findings of the 
study mission on UNESCO, on pages 228 and 229, is the following: 

UNESCO's deficiencies and confusion— 
and I am quoting— 
are particularly apparent when considered in the light of rapidly moving events. 
The forces of freedom are engaged in the great struggle with those who are 
constantly seeking to destroy that freedom. In this struggle, UNESCO could 
and should do far more to publicize and set forth the values of the ideas and 
ideals which form the foundation of the free world and to denounce the Com- 
munist ideology which seeks to destroy those ideas and ideals. 

The first witness we have this morning is Adm. W. R. Furlong, 
United States Navy, retired, representative of the Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Admiral Furlong. 
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STATEMENT OF ADM. W. R. FURLONG, UNITED STATES NAVY 
(RETIRED), REPRESENTING THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 


Admiral Furtone. As the chairman just said, I represent the Na 
tional Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. I am th 
national chairman of the committee for the preservation of America: 
sovereignty. 

We ask Congress to insure that proposals to strengthen the United 
Nations do not weaken the United States. The persons most voca! 
about strengthening the United Nations are the extremists who want 
world government now, and who hope to establish a super world gov 
ernment through the necessary changes in the United Nations Charter. 

One of the frequently advocated changes is the abolition of the 
veto. The power to veto is the last resort by which the United States 
can protect its own vital interests and retain its sovereignty against 
a foreign vote detrimental to us. 

The Sons of the American Revolution want the veto power in the 
charter retained. 

Another important matter that will arise among proposals t 
strengthen the U. N. is that of giving the U. N. greater military power 
The member nations have not found it practicable or to their best inter 
ests to carry out those articles in the charter such as articles 43, 45, 
46, and 47, which give military power tothe U. N. These articles re 
quire the members to make special agreements with the U. N. for the 
supply of armed forces and for keeping immediately available ai: 
force contingents, and for a military staff committee for the strategic 
direction of forees under the Secur ity Council. The member nations 
have not complied with these artic les, 

A more efficient way of preventing aggression and at the same time 
not losing control of our own forces was found in forming regional 
pacts such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, known as 
NATO. 

In the regional pacts, nations ally themselves in a particular region 
to meet a particular situation, It serves no purpose to keep in the 
charter articles which nations will not carry out. 

On March 5, 1951, the collective measures committee, which was es 
tablished under the General Assembly, recommended that member na 
tions maintain within their own armed forces, units for the use of the 
U.N. Such a measure, if adopted, would strike a blow to voluntary 
enlistments in our armed services where young men enlist to serve 
in defense of their own United States, and not where they may be 
detailed to fight the battles of the U. N. around the globe. 

If the U. N. is to continue as a possible preserver of world peace, 
it is our contention that it should use consultation, cooperation, 
diplomacy and sanctions. It should not be equipped with a militar) 
force of its own. It may call on nations to supply forces voluntarily 
where sanctions are too slow, but it must never have a permanent 
military force of its own. That, of course, is an essential, so it is 
said to be, by the world federalists, who want a supergovernment. 

Only 2 days ago, on March 2, as reported in the New York Times, 
the members of the Human Rights Commission of the U. N., after 
long endeavor, have given up an attempt to draft an article on prop- 
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erty rights for inclusion in the U. N.’s future covenants on human 
rights. Some nations on the Commission do not have the same regard 
for property rights as we do. We ask the Congress to give the closest 
scrutiny to proposed treaties which originate in the committees of 
the U. N., so they do not abrogate our own laws and go contrary to 
our own rights. 

This recent example of the failure to agree on property rights is 
one of the things to be watched. The recent debates in the Senate on 
the effect of treaties on the Constitution show there is a danger for the 
United States in proposed treaties originating in specialized agencies. 
As long as these agencies exist. as a part of the U. N., this watchfulness 
must continue in the Congress. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Admiral, for your statement. 

From what you have said, I would conclude that you favor the 
United Nations and feel that it can be strengthened. You said the 
veto must be maintained in the United Nations. I am thinking of 
making it a more effective organization. From what you have said, 
you feel that ought to be done to make it effective. Have you further 
suggestions as to how it could be more effective in preserving the 
veace ¢ 

Admiral Furtone. I think a statement made by Dean Rusk, Deputy 
Under Secretary of State, to the Committee on Foreign Relations, in 
reply to a similar question answers your question. He said, the 
charter contains “provisions which if loyally carried out, would insure 
peace.” “We do not need another overall agreement; we need per 
formance on the ones we already have.” You will find that in the 
Committee Report No. 2501, of September 1, 1950. 

The part of the U. N. Charter that I am interested in chiefly, and 
of which I have spoken here, is that part of the charter which has 
to do with the preservation of peace and the prevention of aggression 
I touched, in the last part of my statement, on things that have to do 
with the specialized agencies, which, of course, the United Nations 
could get along without, because many of them the United States 
already had in working order by treaties with other nations before the 
United Nations existed. 

Mr. Merrow. By “specialized agencies,” you mean what ? 

Admiral Furtone. Things like UNESCO. But the ones that were 
already working were things like the International Radio Conferences, 
the World Meteorological Organization, Safety of Life at Sea, Inter- 
national Boundary Commissions, Control of Opium, Universal Postal 
Union, and so forth. 

Mr. Merrow. You would keep those? 

Admiral Furtone. Well, those are not necessary for the United 
Nations at all in connection with the preservation of peace, except 
as they say, for the long-term effect. They could operate outside 
the U.N. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad you mentioned the long-term. You would 
say they were necessary in the long-term, would you not / 

Admiral Furtone. I would be willing to do away with them under 
the United Nations Charter, particularly those under UNESCO, 
because they create this terrible situation of harm from treaties 
originating in the United Nations which has come up and which 
has been debated in the Senate lately on the Bricker resolution. If 
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we didn’t have committees in the United Nations—that is, these 
specialized committees—that were bringing up things which, due to the 
membership of the committees, are necessarily not completely in 
accord with our laws, if we didn’t have those committees, then there 
wouldn’t have arisen this debate in the Senate about changing our 
own Constitution. 

Mr. Merrow. I want to get this clear in my mind, Admiral. Do 
you mean from what you have said that we could do away with the 
specialized agencies, or is it your view we could do away with the 
specialized committees in the U. N.? 

Admiral Furtone. Keep the matters handled by these committees 
as matters handled between the United States and other nations 
direct. 

Mr. Merrow. But you don’t mean we could do away with the spe- 
cialized agencies such as the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
the International Labor Organization, the World Health Organiza- 
tion, and similar specialized agencies? 

Admiral Furtone. Well, what I meant to say was, I am more inter- 
ested in the immediate preservation of peace, and prevention of 
aggression. That is the real reason for the U. N. Those other 
agencies that you have just mentioned could be accomplished between 
the United States and the other nations without the U. N. 

If they are kept in the U. N., then we must have this watchfulness 
that I speak of by the Congress, on the treaties that they propose 
for us to carry out. 

Mr. Merrow. I thought there was some difference between the com- 
mittees you referred to within the U. N. itself and these specialized 
agencies that are set up by legislation in the Congress. 

Admiral Furtone. No. 

Mr. Merrow. I thought you were making a distinction. 

Admiral Furtone. The specialized agencies set up between the 
United States, our State Department, and, of course, ratified by the 
Senate, a number of them before the formation of the U. N., weren’t 
called specialized agencies. They were just organizations established 
by treaties, to carry on things that had to be carried on between na- 
tions. Of course, they have now gravitated toward, been taken up, 
and absorbed in some measure in the United Nations. That is why 
T say it wasn’t absolutely essential to put them in the United Nations, 
because many of them existed before the United Nations existed. 

Mr. Merrow. You are right; some of them existed before the United 
Nations came about. 

Admiral Furtone. If you have any that raise such a controversy 
in the country, as UNESCO, then you have to have that awareness 
that is going on in the Senate. 

Mr. Merrow. UNESCO was set up by a law, of course, which passed 
both Houses. UNESCO is controversial. 

Admiral Furione. My testimony has been mostly on those things 
I feel are very essential; that the veto power must be retained; and 
the other matter, that is, the giving to the United Nations direct mili- 
tary power in which they have their staffs to control the movements 
of forces in the field and in which they have the forces given to them 
as was required by these chapters, 43, 45, 46, and 47, which have never 
been carried out—these articles and the power they give the U. N.— 
I say, should be omitted from the Charter. 
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Mr. Merrow. You agree with the NATO setup, I take it? 
Admiral Furtone. Oh, yes. Handle regional troubles by nations 
who are sovereign and who will agree to go in and fight that particular 
issue and clear it up. But what I am against is this proposed super- 
power for the U. N. After giving them this direct control of mili- 
tary power, you open the way to give them legislative power to tax to 
support that military power that you have given them. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays, a member of our Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Hays. I don’t believe so, Mr. Chairman. I heard just the last 
part of the admiral’s statement, but I was interested in What he had 
to say about retaining the veto as long as we have the present condition 
confronting us. At the moment I see no other alternative myself. 
I feel that while we are exploring all of the possibilities, that if any- 
one can come up with an effective substitute for the veto, he would be 
rendering us a great service to let us have the benefit of his thoughts. 
I am sure the admiral would agree that between now and the time of 
the Charter revisions conferences the Nation would do well to ponder 
these various matters. That is the value, we think, of the hearings 
that we are conducting. 

Admiral Furtone. That is what I thought was the purpose of your 
hearings. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan, a member of the full committee. Do 
you have any questions ? 

Mr. CarNnanan. It is your feeling that the U. N. as presently con- 
stituted is perhaps strong enough to give about the only service that 
could be expected at the present time ? 

Admiral Furtone. I think so. 

Mr. Carnanan. Your concern, then, is not with extending to it what 
you would consider unusual powers ? 

Admiral Furtone. That is right, sir, exactly. 

Mr. Carnauan. Among the specialized agencies, they are all at 
the present time independent organizations, I believe, with their own 
organizational structures. Do you feel that these specialized agen- 
cies are any particular hindrance or burden to the U. N.? 

Admiral Furtone. Not to the U. N., no. Probably it is good to 
have them all related and cooperating; that is, agencies that were 
established by the United States before the U. N., since the U. N. 
is doing things like those the United States did in international 
agreements. However, there are certain ones of them that, while 
they do no harm to the U. N., I don’t think they do special good to the 
United States by being in the U. N. They might just as well be 
carried on as they were formerly. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel that at least some of the specialized agen- 
cies could, perhaps, do a better joh operating completely as an 
independent agency ? 

Admiral Furtone. Yes; I noticed that the United States still car- 
ries on and does a great deal of work in helping other nations, alone 
and on its own, and by appropriations of its own, even though you still 
have the same thing in the U. N. That is because of a feeling I 
think, that our Congress thinks we can do the job better. 

I noticed in the report of your subeommittee, sir, dated February 
1, 1954, that there were some 800 people employed in the headquarters 
Secretariat of UNESCO, the largest headquarters secretariat of all 
the specialized agencies. 
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We might have in our own Congress a more economical view of 
the number of people required to carry on a particular work. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that the U. N. is any particular detri- 
ment to any of the specialized agencies? 

Admiral Furtone. No, I don’t think it is, but I think it might be 
a detriment to the United States to have those specialized agencies 
under the U. N., if they are not watched, particularly, as I said before 
when it comes to making treaties that originate in those specialized 
agencies. 

For instance, you will remember how long the Commission has 
been working on the Human Rights Covenant and how, in the Human 
Rights Covenant, the matter of regulation of the ie came up, and 
how our representatives from this country went abroad to talk with 
the foreign representatives about freedom of the press in the Human 
Rights Covenant and how those editors of ours came back bitterly 
opposed to the restrictions that foreign nations want in the Human 
Rights Covenant on the freedom of the press. 

That is what I mean by watchfulness; see that some treaty that 
specialized agencies propose, by which the world is to be governed, 
is not something which really is less than the rights we already have 
in our country as to freedom of the press, religion, the right to 
assemble, and so forth. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you feel that we, as a Nation, have as much 
watchfulness over the specialized agencies, through their rather loose 
association with the U. N., as we would have if they didn’t have that 
association? Will we watch them closer if they are not in the U. N., 
as we willif they are in the U. N.? 

Admiral Furtone. I couldn’t say whether we would or not. | 
hope that we will watch them very close since they are in the U. N., 
because they are made up of committees whose foreign membership we 
don’t know very much about until finally the proposed treaty comes 
up for presentation to the Congress. Of course, our own representa- 
tive on a committee is closely associated with the U. N., and he knows 
what nations are on that committee. I think if we, the United States, 
were represented on an agency directly with the nations that we were 
going to make a treaty with, on some particular subject, we certainly 
would watch the proceedings closer than we do in the U. N. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one thing more. Of course, the House doesn’t 
have a voice in the ratification of treaties, as we all know. We passed 
a proposed amendment some years ago in the House asking that the 
House take part in treaty ratification by voting with the Senate. 
With the constitutional provision that a treaty must be ratified by 
two-thirds vote of the Senate, do you feel that that is a safeguard / 

Admiral Furtone. That is a safeguard, certainly. I think if it 
were ratified by a recorded vote, it would still be a better safeguard. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there anything else? 

We thank you, Admiral. 

Admiral Furtone. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Next is Mrs. Ernest Howard, representing the Wheel 
of Progress, Washington, D. C. 

You mentioned 1 or 2 other organizations that you would represent 
this morning, Mrs. Howard. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST HOWARD, THE WHEEL OF 
PROGRESS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mrs. Howarp. I am representing the Wheel of Progress, which is a 
patriotic organization about 25 years old. That is who I am repre- 
senting officially. That is not the only organization that I belong to. 

Mr. Merrow. You mentioned several others whose names I don’t 
recall, now. . 

Mrs. Howarp. I never like to especially speak of them in a hearing 
like this because it might be misconstrued that I was speaking for 
them officially, but I could name DAR, United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy, the Parent Teachers, the American Legion Auxiliary, and 
I am president of the International Association of Firefighters; I am 
vice president of the Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor, et cetera, et 
cetera. I am not speaking for those, but only the Wheel of Progress, 
which has a resolution asking that all UNESCO materials be with- 
drawn from the public schools and colleges of this country. 

Mr. Merrow. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Howarp. There are a few remarks I would like to leave with 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, we are living today in a world in which—I would 
like to say, to Mr. Carnahan, are you from Missouri ? 

Mr. CarnaHAN. Yes. 

Mrs. Howarp. So am I. 

We are living today in a world in which nations are divided against 
nations, class against class, and race against race, and never has there 
been a time in world history when science could so effectively destroy 
man and his institutions as completely as today. 

It is a fact known as anything can be known in human affairs that 
we and all we hold dear, this country is sitting on a powder magazine 
and the fuse is lighted. 

According to the Charter of the United Nations, it was founded for 
three principal purposes: To maintain international peace and secu- 
rity; to protect ad expand human freedom; and to provide human 
welfare, or promote human welfare, and now, judging from these 
three goals up to date, it has a record of complete failure, and will be 
a failure so long as the United Nations allows itself to be blackmailed 
and sabotaged by the Soviet Union. 

To the Communists, the U. N. is a bourgeois parliament. It is im- 
perialistic, an agency of the class enemy. In party textbooks, Com- 
munists must join such parliaments in order to gain the best vantage 
point from which to destroy them. 

A resolution of the Second Congress of the International says: 

The Communist Party enters a parliament not to participate organically in 
its activities, but to undermine the parliament from within, to rally the masses. 

Kvery Communist representative is required to realize that he is not “a legis- 
lator searching for agreement with other legislators,” but an agitator of the 


party, sent to the camp of the enemy in order to carry out the decisions of the 
party. 


He is not to make motions with the aim of getting them adopted 
by the bourgeois majority, but only for— 


propaganda, agitation, and organization, there being no question of the utiliza- 
tion of bourgeois governmental institutions except for the principle and purpose 
of their destruction. 
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Obviously, it is the presence and not the absence of the Communists 
that paralyzes the U. N. From past experiences, we know that the 
nations will attempt to settle their differences over the compromise 
table, and certainly into this organization our country has poured 
our ideals and our hopes and our prayers. However, we must surely 
know by now that we cannot safeguard our security by sacrifices 
made upon the altar of international brotherhood. 

We know we cannot defend ourselves against the perils of war by 
mumblings written down in arbitration treaties. And yet, today we 
have coming out of this colossal international intrigue, two proposed 
treaties, both of which would supersede our own Constitution of the 
United States, the greatest document that has ever been written by the 
pen of man. These two are the genocide convention and the inter- 
national covenant on human rights which, if adopted, will become the 
overlaw of the adopting nations. In the United States, it will be- 
come the law of the land, because our Constitution provides that a 
treaty adopted by the Senate shall become the supreme law of the 
land. 

It was announced on February 5, 1952, that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, meeting in Paris, adopted a resolution to 
divide the covenant into two sections, each to be presented as a treaty. 
One would contain the political and civil provisions—articles 1 and 
18—the other would contain the social and economic provisions— 
articles 19,73. No bearing on the issues, but much easier to put over 
on the people, by this division. 

The provisions of the U. N. on human rights follows a pattern and 
thought found in the constitution of the di¢tatorial governments. 


Take this sample from the Russian Constitution, article 25: 


In conformity with the interests of the working people, and in order to 
strengthen the socialistic system, the citizens of the U. 8. 8S. R. are guaranteed 
by law (a) freedom of speech; (b) freedom of press; (c) freedom of assembly, 
including the holding of mass meetings; and (d) freedom of street processions 
and demonstrations. These civil rights are insured by placing at the disposal 
of the working people and their organizations, printing presses, stocks of paper, 
public buildings, streets, and other requisites for the exercise of these rights. 

Now, that sounds like complete freedom, but you can do all of these 
things, enjoy all of these freedoms and facilities supplied by these 
governments, if you get them, and of course, they can be so easily 
taken away. 

The genocide convention is one more attempt to hand over the 
sovereignty of the people of the United States to an international 
committee, in which the United States would be a hopeless minority. 

What is the purpose of the genocide convention? Is it to prohibit 
mass murder or is it really the foul means whereby any person of any 
minority, whether it is Christian, Jew, Negro, or Chinese, or what 
have you, if aggrieved or fancies himself so, can bring charges against 
some individual or group before an international committee and then 
submit the fate of these free Americans to the mercies of aliens. And 
isn’t it a short cut to a world FEPC, thus making unimportant the 
success or failure of the FEPC in Washington or in any State capital ? 

We know—Mr. Chairman, at this point I want to Pr out that 
when we get about this far in what we have to say, usually they say to 
us that we are in an atomic age. In the hearing yesterday before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the chairman pointed out, that 
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at one time the world was so big, and now, in his estimation, it is now 
down to the size of a pijg-pong ball, according to the fact that we 
live in an atomic age. We s do live in an atomic age, but we still know 
that we have certain fundamentals that have never changed, such as, 
it still takes 9 months to produce a baby. 

Since the United Nations in 1945, we have seen a gradual decline of 
the prestige and power of the U nited States. We are pushed around 
in Korea, in Europe; we:are no longer free agents for what we feel 
is good for this country. In the Old Testament we find that God 
himself frowned upon world government as a short cut to heaven 
when he disbursed the builders of the Tower of Babel. 

Peace, even world peace, is not a Christian concept. Political peace 
s not to be confused with that inner and spiritual serenity in the face 
of death and defeat which Christ referred to when He said, “My peace 
I leave unto you.” 

Christ himself refused to be the head of a political world govern- 
ment when it was offered to Him by Satan. He said, “Get thee behind 
me, Satan. 

Two thousand years ago the desire for peace was advanced by men 
of good will. In our lifetime, we have hoped and worked for peace, 
but two world conflicts have shattered that hope and now a nation 
dedicated to the enslavement of all the peoples of the earth is on the 
march, 

Mr. Chairman, it is felt by a great many ae Americans that 
we, ourselves, unleashed the devil’s chains in 193° 

The greatest difficulty in teaching truth is to remove bias of false 
learning, and at the present time, the false teac hings of the world do- 
gooders and propagandists have so proselyted public opinion that 
many of our American citizens are profoundly confused. Aspiring 
to high positions and popular favor, these propagandists have found 
it easy to get their audiences with them. They are so imbued with 
what they conceive to be divine principles they believe there is no 
excuse for anyone holding an opinion other than theirs, and that 
one who holds a different opinion is an enemy of mankind, or an 
isolationist. 

But while they decry every manner of aggression, still they under- 
take to enforce their doctrine by most aggressive practices, and that 
is why the people of this country have become aroused and want to 
know whether the United States of America is to be governed in our 
international affairs, and in our domestic laws, by treaty laws or by 
laws with a constitutional basis passed by the Congress of the United 
States, or, are we to surrender our God- -given rights and freedom to an 
international tribunal having no qualification for interpreting the 
laws of our country. The condition under which God has given lib- 
erty to man is eternal vigilance, which condition, if he breaks, is 
servitude. 

Mr. Chairman, those were a few remarks. I will wade in here, now, 
and point out to you from the standpoint of the United Nations that 
as we know it, the United Nations was set up to be a mediating board. 
We know, today, that there are statesmen in the Senate who say that 
if they had it to do over again, they would not have voted for it. 

They would not have voted for it because it was conceived, as we all 
know now, by a father who is now behind bars for treason—that is 
what it is—and it, like many other contracts, was written with a great 
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deal of fine print, and much to the—to make a sad story—the fine 
print is often not read. 

There is a big question in the minds of our people today as to the cost 
of the U. N. Yesterday, Ambassador Lodge, teld the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee himself, that it costs only 16 cents per person, 
such a bargain for this country, only costs 16 cents a person. 

Now, I don’t know where Mr. Lodge got his figures and that is not 
up to me to defend his figures, but a great many people of this country, 
and I say that advisedly and I feel I am justified when I say a great 
many people, because I come in contact with, I suppose, as many people 
as any Congressman or Senator does dur ing the } year. 

They w onder about. those figures, how that figure is arrived at, be- 
cause we know there are nearly 160 million people i in this country and 
is the figure of 16 cents in proportion to what other nations are paying, 
where many other nations may pay only lor5cents? And that figure 
does not stand up » entirely with other figures, because in 1952, I think 
the cost of the United Nations according to the Wall Street Journal 
of August, was about $385 million. 

It was most revealing, when the Ambassador said, too, that none of 
these specialized agencies were under his jur isdiction. He wished 
that they were. Later, when interviewed—we asked—-since these 
agencies were not under his jurisdiction, did the 16 cents include them, 
so he said it did. 

Mr. Chairman, we are old fashioned enough to believe that whoever 
pays the fiddler calls the tune. 

Now, the thing of it is, this is not something that can be talked 
about within a few minutes, or within even a few hours, because this 
is a great, colossal organization that has a thousand legs reaching out 


into every community in this country. Some people have called it— 
first I want to say here, the United Nations per se, as it was set up to 
mediate around the board, the things that could cause war, that prob- 
ably is what everybody had in mind when it was first organized. And 
as you see, and don’t have to be shown the things that have happened 
since it was organized, and then from that has grown this great mold. 
A mold a came over the whole outside of the U. N. in the form of 


these different agencies. 

First, we have to remember that there is a system to this whole 
thing. It is not just what you read. You have to pull up the logs 
and see the worms under there. Some people have called UNESCO 
a crackpot system. It is more serious than that. It is insidious, just 
like a cancer that you don’t know is there. 

For instance, we hear it said, “There is no need for the Bricker 
amendment. Don’t worry a thing about it because if anything hap- 
pens all you have to do is come back to the Senate.” 

But as has been pointed out after agreements have been made then 
it is too late, and the intelligence of the people of this country must 
not be insulted by the fact that they do not realize that the honor of 
a nation is involved after these agreements and treaties and other 
intrigues have been instituted. So you just can’t say that you don’t 
have to worry. 

Now, “where do you get all this,” you might say. Now, all that I 
have in my mind that I have given to others, is based upon what they 
say—and when I say “they’ *T mean what UNESCO says, what the 
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United Nations says they do, what the World Health says they do, 
what International Labor Organizations says they do—which, by the 
way, Was an autonomous organization—it was organized about 35 
vears ago, but has been swallowed up by the United Nations. 

[ noticed in this latest report that UNESCO probably is not respon- 
sible for everything that goes out in the pamphlets. If they are, then, 
not responsible, they should be careful that they don’t include it in 
their material. 

The United Nations was rather fathered under peculiar cireum- 
stances and by peculiar fathers and probably was hatched in August 
1941, out in the Atlantic by President Roosevelt and Churchill. Then, 
of course, they strained every nerve that they had from then on, in 
order to do everything in the way of appeasement, in giving away all 
that was not nailed down in this country to Russia or to Stalin, in 
order that he might be persuaded to come into the United Nations. 

Then, in a book called Now is the Moment by B. Harold Rugg, you 
know—he points out here—he wrote this book in 1943, and Now is the 
Moment means that they are all set up now, that everybody is here in 
Washington with the same idea, especially the center-to-the-left 
crowd and they are all set up and now is a good time to have this great 
transition of the Government. And he points out here, on page 146, 
the system of the world government. 

And, by the way, I must show you here that they say—and that is 
the United Nations, it sets up here, it says that while it isn’t a world 
government, but it is all set up to be if necessary. That is in here. 
They say that. No one else says it. 

The harmful part that the people of this country—and they are 


to be pitied, the majority of the people, because a great majority 
of the people of this country have not the privilege nor the opportunity 
to sony all of this and to hear what it is all about, and, of course, 


as you know, it is hard to get anything but one side through the press 
or through the radio channels. It is absolutely almost an impossibi- 
lity. And it is what is not said. For instance, in the teaching of the 
great educational program that UNESCO has put on, it is what is not 
said. It is how they work through other channels. In fact, they 
point that out, that they are all set up, you see. They are all set up. 

It says, “United States National Commission.” ‘There isn’t any 
difference. I heard a question the other day asked of a witness by 
one of your members. “Are you sure you are talking about UNESCO 
or the United States National Commission?” Mr. Chairman, it is all 
out of the same barrel; and that is the insidious part of it. 

This teaching by the U. N. in the schools and colleges of the United 
States in 1950 and 1951, in this book it tells exactly what they are 
doing. Here are their high-school programs, and it gives it by States, 
just exactly what is going on. This isn’t what anybody says, what 
any isolationist says. It is what they say. 

Mr. Hays. May I see that. Thank you. 

Mrs. Howarp. Then they work through groups, as they point out, 
too. I will give you a sample of this. This is a very full subject. 

As I say, it is the impression they are making—of course, they have 
taken the idea from Russia that if you get a child, up until the time 
he is 7 years old—you see the Russians do that. They take the children 
away From their parents and keep them in school up to a certain age 
and then the boys are put in the army. And we—under the United 
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Nations, that is the same idea, through this UNESCO, and teaching 
in the schools, that if you get the children first—and it is definitely 
true—and I want to point out it is not exactly what they say it is, 
what they omit and what they don’t say. 

For instance, we have such a good sample here: The National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards—in February they had a national essay 
contest. At that time the essay contest was on What the Bill of Rights 
Means to Me. And the winner of that was Geraldine Rainwater, 17, 
Springfield, Mo. We are very proud of that. She was a high school 
senior. Of course, she was brought to Washington, of course, to see 
the sights and everything. So, when she came to Washington—now 
keep in mind—you have to follow this—the subject of the contest 
was What the Bill of Rights Means to Me. Now, that means our Bill 
of Rights. Not anybody else’s because I don’t suppose any other 
country really has one. We have a Bill of Rights. 

So she wrote a very wonderful essay and won the prize. So, here 
she is to go out—for the publicity to go out all over the country, 
she is taken to the State Department and meets the Secretary of 
State, Dean Achesou, in Washington, and the flag is the United 
Nations banner. The contest was sponsored by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards and here I have a photostatic copy. 
T have the real copy from the paper of him pointing out to her the 
United Nations flag. You see, it is what wasn’t done. It would 
have been so much better since the idea was What the Bill of Rights 
Means to Me, for him to have perhaps posed before the American 
flag. 

And the Real Estate Boards at that time authorized this statement, 
when they were questioned on this, and they were very much upset 
about it and they said: 

Our essay contest on What the Bill of Rights Means to Me was designed 
only to emphasize our own Constitution and Bill of Rights and what they mean 
to America. It was not designed to promote any other national or international 
organization. 

That is just a sample of what can happen by omission, and how 
they are working through different other groups. 

And so the people of this country are definitely disturbed. We are 
disturbed by the different meanings of such things that our own 
heads of Government are putting out and, of course, it is the influence 
of the statements that they make. 

For instance, our own—at the time he was not Secretary of State 
but he is now, Mr. Dulles, who said: 

Communism is atheistic and materialistic. Its leaders reject the concept of 


moral law. There are some similarities between the social and economic ends 
that Communists profess, and those that Christians seek. 


I have never seen anything that would seem to be very much alike. 


But the methods taught are utterly dissimilar and the present methods of 
communism are incompatible with peaceful change. 

So you can see why the people are confused, and, again, it is not 
what they say but what they omit. 

Here, for your information, too, is what the—now, for instance, 
here is a kit that went out. Of course, you see they have this great 
channel, they are able to channel all this information. You see it 
is just like a leader of a gang. He doesn’t have to go out and peddle 
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his wares. He has stooges to do that. And so that is what they send 
out all through the different organizations, all the way down. Now, 
for instance, this is a program kit of the United Nations from the 
General Federation of Womens Clubs with which I happen to be 
affiliated. But I do not approve of it being a clearinghouse for the 
United Nations. 

All of this is from the State Department. All of this propaganda— 
and that is what it is, propaganda—you see they emphasize the chil- 
dren, you know, all over. 

I think very interesting—I think it would be very good—I would 
like to address your attention to it—I can’t give you this because it is 
too good to have. It is by Russell J. Klinchy, formerly minister of the 
First Church of Christ, Congregational, in Hi: wtford, Conn., now a 
member of the foundation staff and is author of the book, F aith and 
Freedom. 

He says in his booklet Human Rights and the United Nations: 

In 5 years after its founding, the United Nations is—the announced purpose 
of which was that of being a limited authority to prevent war—is attempting 
to control the minds of men. No greater danger to the freedom of men has arisen 
since the days of the claim of the divine right of kings. This danger is a greater 
threat to the citizens of the United States of America than the danger from any 
foreign military foe, for it might mean that this control together with the abro- 
gation of the Bill of Rights would be thrust upon the American people, accomp- 
lishing by treaty that which the Constitution would prohibit being accomplished 
by legislation. Only a new birth of the understanding of the true nature of our 
freedom can save us— 


And, Mr. Chairman, I want to point out at this time that no Christian 
American citizen could ever, if he was honest with himself, believe 


that the United Nations could ever be a success because they have re- 
fused to admit God, and this country was founded upon God, and all 
they have there is a little place—even Alcatraz, any part of it, would 
be more inviting—and they give you a prayer card when you go in to 
meditate, and you know that He has said that unless you build your 
house upon His rock, that you will be building it upon the sand and 
fall, and that is what we have been doing for a long time. 

Mr. Merrow. We have the documents to which you refer. If we 
haven’t all of them, we will get them. Some of the members will have 
to leave and I am sure there are some questions that they might like 
to ask. 

Mrs. HowArp, I told you it would be time consuming. 

Mr. Merrow. Perhaps we should ask our questions. 

Mr. Hays I have no questions, Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnauan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you Mrs. Howard. 

We have another witness here this morning. 

Mrs. Howarp. This is never very interesting. 

Mr. Merrow. It is very interesting. We have the documents to 
which you have referred. We thank you for your statement. 

We have another witness, Mrs. John G. Lee, president of the League 
of Women Voters of the United States. 

We would be happy to have any of that that you would like to leave 
with us. 

Mrs. Howarp. I would like to check it over to see whether I could 
afford to leave it or not. 
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Mr. Merrow. If there is anything you would like to check and sub- 
mit to the committee we would be very glad to have it. 

Mrs. Howarp. I am pretty sure there is scme that you probably 
don’t have. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Lee. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JOHN G. LEE, PRESIDENT, LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. Ler. The League of Women Voters supports the United 
Nations as the cornerstone of United States foreign policy today. 
During the 30 years of the league’s history we have rien for the 
principles of international cooperation that were eventually embodied 
in the charter at San Francisco. It was on this basis that the league 
supported United States membership in the United Nations when the 
charter was before the Senate for approval in July 1945. While the 
United Nations has not fulfilled all of the hopes of its s epparters, the 
league believes that it has an impressive record of contributing to the 
solution of basic world political, economic, and social problems. In 
the security field we believe that the United Nations’ effort in Korea, 
though it has been subjected to many criticisms, was an historic step 
in the effort to create and use a United Nations force to check aggres- 
sion. 

The league’s support of the United Nations does not imply endorse- 
ment of all its policies or programs. It implies rather a conviction 
that the United Nations must be maintained and strengthened as a 
necessary mechanism for settling international differences. 

The league believes that the success of the United Nations depends 
not so much on its organization and procedures as on the willingness 
of member nations to make use of it. The United States position as a 
major world power gives it special responsibility for assuming in- 
creased leadership within the United Nations, and a special opportun- 
ity to contribute to the more successful functioning of the organiza- 
tion. With sufficient agreement on objectives and with sufficient will 
to achieve them, the member nations of the United Nations could do 
much to increase the effectiveness of the organization. 

Basic to the successful use of the United Nations by our Govern- 
ment and all others, is citizen understanding of the necessity for the 
United Nations and the opportunities it provides for the solution of 
world problems. Recognition of this need led the league to under- 
take a sustained and intensive program of public education about the 
United Nations in local communities throughout the country. We 
began this effort with a major campaign to promote understanding of 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. U nder the slogan “Know Your 
United Nations” we continued to develop understanding of the charter 
itself. In our latest effort, launched a year ago, to help meet rising 
attacks on the United Nations the league undertook to stimulate in 
local communities greater cooperation among various organizations 
to create a more fundamental understanding of world interdependence 
and the need for working with other nations to assure our own sur- 
vival. Once this understanding i is achieved, we believe that support 
of the United Nations will follow inevitably. 
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We are grateful for the opportusity afforded by these hearings to 
reaflirm our support of the United Nations. Our national convention 
is meeting in Denver the end of April. I believe that thereafter we 
may wish to request an opportunity to present to you a supplemental 
statement reflecting the views expressed there by delegates from our 
917 local leagues. 

(The following was submitted for the record by Mrs. Lee:) 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN Vorrrs LEGISLATIVE ACTION IN SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


1. Support of the United States membership in the United Nations. 

2. Support of United States membership in the following specialized agencies 
that related to areas of league concern: 

Permanent Court of International Justice 

International Labor Organization 

International Monetary Fund 

International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Food and Agriculture Organization 

United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 

World Health Organization 

The proposed International Trade Organization 
rhe fact that the League of Women Voters did not support United States mem- 
bership in the remaining specialized agencies in no way implies opposition to 
them. 

3. United Nations appropriations: The league has consistently supported 
United States appropriations for payment of our contributions to the United 
Nations. It has occasionally worked on appropriations for some of the above- 
listed specialized agencies. 

4. Moves to strengthen the United Nations: The league supported the Vanden- 
berg resolution of 1948 as a means of expressing approval of United States efforts 
to strengthen the United Nations in every way possible. To this end we supported 
the North Atlantic and Inter-American Defense Pacts, giving emphasis to the 
necessity of establishing these collective-security arrangements within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. We supported United Nations action in Korea and 
backed the General Assembly Uniting for Peace Resolution to make possible 
United Nations action against aggression. 

5. Technical assistance: The league has supported technical assistance pro- 
grams of the United Nations and has urged their expansion. 

6. Atomic control: The league supported the Baruch plan for the control of 
atomic energy. 


Mrs. Ler. And I have brought along two documents issued by the 
League of Women Voters which T would like to leave with you also. 

Mr. Merrow. You may leave them with the subcommittee. 

(The document referred to entitled, “Memo, the Citizen and the 
U. N., September 1951,” is contained in the files of the subcommittee. 
The document entitled “Working Together for International Coop- 
eration, a Guide for Community “Action,” is as follows:) 


WORKING TOGETHER FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION—A GUIDE 
FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 


The purpose of this guide is to help you organize your community resources 
to reach people who do not yet understand that our security and survival depend 
on working with other nations. This job is tough, but challenging. The stakes 
are high—they involve peace, and people are wondering if it is possible to have 
peace, 

After having made the sacrifices to win World War II many people believed 
that peace would be automatic. But international affairs took an entirely dif- 
ferent turn from what we expected. We did not get peace. Instead we found 
the developed countries undertaking huge rearmament programs because of the 
danger of war. In the underdeveloped countries a series of economic and social 
revolutions threaten world stability. 
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Confronted with the failure to achieve peace, many people have become dis- 
couraged and wish to escape from international responsibility. However, there 
are leaders in every community who feel that something can and must be done 
to help restore the conditions that make peace possible—but the job is too 
big for any one group. 

The purpose of this guide is to help you work in your community to gain 
acceptance of the following points of view: 

1. The United States cannot survive unless it follows a course of international 
cooperation. 

2. As the inevitable leader of the free world, the United States must assume 
major responsibility for fostering international cooperation. 

3. The United States will not follow such a course unless our Government 
leaders are convinced that a large majority of people strongly advocate inter- 
national cooperation. 

Americans can and should have different opinions on how crises should be 
met, but we should all start with a common set of principles. We cannot do an 
effective job in increasing the number of people who accept the validity of these 
principles if we just: 

1. Review the U. N. for our membership. 

2. Hold meetings for like-minded groups. 

Taking our ideas to such an audience may strengthen their convictions, but 
it will not extend the range of the understanding of or support for international 
cooperation. 

Situations in local communities vary and the following four steps will have to 
be adapted to your local needs. 

Step I. Analyzing your community. 

Step II. Planning a limited number of projects to realize your objectives. 

Step III. Training leaders to talk, discuss, and write about the need for 
and the elements of international cooperation. 

Step. IV. Reaching the uninterested and meeting attacks designed to 
weaken public confidence in international cooperation and the United 
Nations. 


MAKING PLANS 
1. Timing 

This guide can be used at any time of the year and take any length of time. 
U.N. week (October 18-24) and U. N. day (October 24), however, might be used 
as your starting point. In this way you can capitalize on the interest of other 
groups. 

2. Who is involved? 

It is the job of the chairman of international relations and her committee to 
decide how to carry out the steps involved. Your plans should be discussed 
and approved by the local board. An important consideration is the stage at 
which other groups should be invited to participate. If other groups are invited 
at the beginning, they may help to analyze your community. An analysis of 
attitudes in your community can probably be more accurately made and more 
readily accepted if done by a cooperating group. This early participation will 
enlarge the effort and insure later cooperation. 

8. Scope of activity 

This guide does not have to involve your group in an all-out campaign. You 
can provide some of the leadership, can suggest procedures and provide materials, 
and above all can take the initiative to set the plan in motion. Some groups may 
believe that a campaign is necessary now and may wish to undertake plans on 
a large scale; if so, the various steps outlined here could be used to the fullest 
extent. 


4. How to begin 


Once you have board approval of your plans, and you have an interested and 
dedicated committee to undertake this effort get together a few individual 
leaders and some representatives of groups in your community who are known 
to support the principles of international cooperation. Discuss with them your 
concern about the lack of understanding of and support for international cooper- 
ation, the attacks on the United Nations, and suggest to them the possibilities of 
community action to counteract these. 
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Note: At the end of this guide there is an elaborate bibliography to help you 
with your work. It is arranged according to subjects and you will find it 
particularly helpful as supplements to steps III and IV. 


STEP I, ANALYZING YOUR COMMUNITY 


1. Find out the groups in your community that— 

(a) Support the principle of international cooperation. 

(b) Are not concerned about it. 

(c) Are hostile to international cooperation. 

» Make a card file of leading organizations which should contain— 

(a) Name of organization. 

(b) President or program chairman or person to contact. 

(c) Major interest of the group. 

(d) Attitude toward international cooperation. 

Try to determine the political, economic, or social reasons why these groups 
think as they do about international cooperation. 

3. This information can be obtained from the following sources: 

(a) A list of organizations can often be obtained from the Council of Social 
Agencies, Council of Community Agencies, or Community Council. The Council 
of Churches and the chamber of commerce frequently have lists also. 

(b) The attached list of organizations which help sponsor U. N. Day and those 
which belong to the United States Conference Group of National Organizations 
on the U. N. (see p. 21). The organizations listed do not necessarily have 
strong stands in support of the U. N. and in some cases where the national organi- 
zation has a strong stand the local group does not share such a conviction. The 
lists, however, will give you a place to start. 

(ce) See part D in the bibliography for a list of some groups opposed to or 
highly critical of international cooperation and the U. N. in particular. 

(d) Accounts of meetings and statements of leaders in the local press. 

4. When the information is collected and compiled, the card file should be 
divided into the following three cate zories : 

(a) Groups which support international cooperation and the U. N. 

(0) Groups which are indifferent. 

(c) Groups which are opposed. 

5. Make a card file of your community resources. The file should be divided 
into the following categories with specific information on each card: 

(a) Newspapers: Editor—publisher—deadlines; editorial policy or interna- 
tional cooperation, if any; news coverage of local programs; extent of coverage 
of international events; availability of a letter-to-the-editor column. 

(b) Radio and TV stations: Important local programs—hours—station—type ; 
availability of time for public-service programs; names of liaison persons, such 


as program director; are U. N. broadcasts used? (See attached list of U. N. 
broadcasts, p. 22.) 


(c) Movie houses: Manager; policy on showing educational films; where edu- 
cational films can be obtained (U. N. film distributors, p. 22). 

(d) Schools and colleges: Attitude of board of education and superintendent 
toward teaching about the U. N. and international subjects 
grams and studies; what schools have done in the past on international co- 
operation, the U. N. and study of foreign countries; who to contact- 
education, superintendent, local teachers’ association; existence of : 


; Special school pro- 


-board of 


a citizens 
committee on the public schools—name of chairman. 


(e) Speakers who can be called upon from: Organizations, newspapers, radio, 
and TV stations; colleges and schools; churches; specialists in health, agricul- 
ture, education, and so forth who know something of the technical work being 
done by U. N. agencies; people in your community who have been members 
of United States and U. N. special missions; business, farm and labor groups. 

(f) Library facilities: Do they carry U. N. publications, Government docu- 
ments, and other books and pamphlets of private organizations concerned with 
international affairs? Do they sponsor discussion groups? 

(9) Foreign students and exchange scholars in your community. 

(h) Government branch offices, i. e., local department of commerce; do they 
have research facilities, send out speakers, have films and other useful material? 

(i) Existence of adult education program. 
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Step II. PLANNING A Limitep Numper or Progects THat Witt Hete You To 
Reacu Into THE COMMUNITY WITH THE AID OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1. Determine plans best suited to the needs of your community 


With the analysis of your community and its available resources completed, 
the group should come together to discuss the nature of your local situation. 
What has your analysis revealed? 
What are people saying about international affairs and the U. N.? 
Is there apathy toward international problems? 
What are the attitudes you hope to influence and perhaps change? 
How extensive an educational job is it practical to undertake? 
Is the community thinking being greatly influenced by anti-international 
cooperation forces? 
Is the work of the U. N. clearly understood? 

With the needs of your community in mind, and the resources at your disposal, 
map out your goals. 
2. Set specific goals 

Working for continued and increased support for international cooperation 
is a long-term goal. Attitudes are not changed in a day. The entire popula- 
tion cannot be interested and informed at once. Some of us carry out only 
one project in this field and think we have done our bit. Others of us are so 
overwhelmed at the immensity of the task that we decide to work on prob- 
lems more limited in scope and less controversial. Neither of these approaches 
is an answer. Nor is the answer an all-out campaign where everything else 
is put aside. Few communities and few organizations are in a position to do 
this. The answer lies in setting specific goals after you know something of 
community attitudes. 

Each group should map out its own community goals. For example, one goal 
could be to persuade a definite number of organizations that previously had 
shown no interest in world affairs to devote a meeting to the subject of interna- 
tional cooperation or the U. N. or a similar topic. In another community the 
cooperating organizations might conduct a public opinion poll (see p. 11). The 
results would help determine the kind of information needed for further work 
and in what areas and for what groups. Evaluate for yourselves whether it is 
better to concentrate on combating the hostile groups or in awakening an inter- 
est in those who are apathetic. In many cases you may decide you need to do 
some of both. 


3. Use of United Nations Day—October 24 


The theme for U. N. Day is Know Your United Nations. The Leader's Guide 
issued by the United States Committee for U. N. Day gives several suggestions 
for U. N. programs. As in past years the Committee for U. N. Day recommends 
that local U. N. Day committees be established consisting of representatives of 
several organizations. The existence of a local committee can be an aid to 
groups which want to promote greater information on and understanding of the 
values of international cooperation. Many of the groups belonging to local com- 
mittees can be a nucleus for action in the face of particular problems concerning 
the U. N. and public attitudes and understanding toward it. (The United States 
Committee for U. N. Day is located at 816 21st Street NW., Washington, D. C.) 


Strep III. Trarnrne LEADERS 


Any plan which you adopt for the purpose of helping to formulate public 
opinion in your community will require some trained leadership. This does not 
mean that you need experts—although a few experts would be helpful—but those 
who are going to reach the public, whether as leaders of discussion groups, or by 
speaking, or on the radio, or by writing for papers, must be well equipped with 
facts, and able to interpret the facts in the light of present-day problems. In 
other words they must know what they are talking about. 

The purpose of this training program is to explore some of the current misun- 
derstandings and to lay a firm, realistic foundation for thinking about interna- 
tional problems. Through discussion and study and wide use of the attached 
bibliography a group of interested citizens can become well informed. People 
should not attempt to influence the public who are not sure of their basic facts. 
They should be able to say with the French jurist and philosopher, Montesquieu, 
“T have not drawn my principles from my prejudices but from the nature of 
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things.” The training session will help the members clarify their own thinking 
and agree on a common point of departure. It should be stressed that the real 
purpose of this undertaking is to build a better understanding of the great prob- 
lems this country faces and our vital need for working with other nations. The 
approach should be based on the belief that the vast majority of American citi- 
zens and will act wisely and generously if they understand the issues at stake. 

The number of sessions which the group will need will depend on the back- 
ground and preparation of those attending and how rapidly they can absorb new 
material. 

Who should attend the training sessions?—The training sessions are planned 
for interested persons from organizations which are cooperating to promote 
greater understanding of the need for international cooperation. Some indi- 
viduals—not members of these groups—such as teachers both men and women, 
may wish to join also. The trainees must be willing and able to give time for 
serious effort both for study and accepting some assignments in the community 
as your plans develop. They should be interested in the subject and have some 
facility in public speaking, leading a discussion, or writing. Someone well 
informed and able to direct study and discussion should lead the group. 

What should the training program consider?—The group should examine the 
analysis of community attitudes and resources which has been made. The 
members should have a clear understanding of the objectives of the plan and 
of their part in carrying it out. 

The training program should include a study and discussion of various aspects 
of international cooperation. As groundwork for such a study the following 
is suggested : 

Basic to the whole approach must be an understanding of why it is essential 
to the security and survival of the United States that we cooperate with other 
nations. It is folly to expect people to support such measures as the U. N., 
international trade, foreign aid, and other policies and programs, unless they 
understand the underlying reasons why such cooperation is vital to our well- 
being. In most cases of apathy or opposition it appears that many people are 
clinging to a concept of a world which no longer exists. The pictures they 
carry in their heads do not correspond to the factual world with which we 
must deal. Truth is hard to accept and it is easier to oppose changes that force 
us to alter our thinking and our habits than it is to accept reality. For example, 
it is essential that the training program start with an understanding of the 
kind of world we live in and that we discard some of the “dear dead beliefs” 
that no longer serve us. The following are exercises that the training program 
might include: 


Beercise No. 1. Some factors underlying United States position in the world today 


The following questions should be discussed. The answers constitute basic 
reasons why international cooperation is essential. Answers are not intended 
to be comprehensive but to be used as an aid to discussion. The participants 
should try to enlarge on the answers and add points they feel have been 
omitted. 

1. How has the advance of science changed our world environment?—A re- 
view of the mid-20th century presents startling changes that have taken place 
in the last 50 years. These are due to the advances of science, technology, 
and engineering which have changed the whole nature of our world. We hear 
such statements quite often, but it is necessary to grasp the full significance 
of scientific advancement if we are to understand the implications of it in 
modern life. To mention four changes that have been revolutionary: 

(a) Development of all kinds of transportation—this has eliminated the 
problems and the safeguards of distance. It has made isolation impossible. 

(b) The means of modern warfare—weapons from jet planes to hydrogen 
bombs. 

(c) The specialization and division of labor, resulting in a higher standard 
of living, greater interdependence of individuals, and vast need for raw materials 
from all over the world. 

(d) The advancement of communications by which we are informed in a 
few minutes or hours of events occurring thousands of miles away. 

2. How has history changed our position in the world ?--Throughout the 19th 
and early 20th centuries the British Navy and the British Empire policed areas 
of the world and maintained law and order. The power and action of the 
British relieved the United States of the responsibility for helping to fashion 
and maintain world peace. The British are no longer able to police troubled 
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areas of the world. We are now exposed to serious threats of aggression which 
the British once suppressed. 

For a century, from the Congress of Vienna in 1815 to the outbreak of the 
First World War in 1914, the concert of powers—the balance of power—of Europe 
played a major role in preventing local wars from spreading. The political, eco- 
nomic, and military strength of the great powers of Europe determined to a large 
extent the conditions which prevailed in Europe and most of Asia. The break- 
down of the great power system as a result of World War I left the world with- 
out leadership and controls which the great power system had provided. This 
was the realistic, factual situation which left no alternative but the creation of 
the League of Nations. This was not an idealistic, impractical dream but a 
realistic approach to a disorganized world that demanded some type of collective 
effort and effective leadership. 

The breakdown of the League of Nations engulfed the world in a Second World 
War. All nations recognized the need for a world organization at the close of 
World War II. This resulted in the United Nations. In the U. N. we now nave 
a second opportunity to avoid another destructive world war. 

3. Are two oceans adequate for our protection?—For years Americans could 
rest comfortably with the thought that two great oceans could insulate and pro- 
tect us from the problems and conflicts existing in Europe and Asia. Many people 
emigrated to the United States to escape from the wars in Europe and other 
parts of the world. With the emergence of the United States as a great power, 
with the advancement of communications, and transportation, and with the in- 
ventions of modern weapons of war it is no longer possible for the United States 
to remain isolated from the ills that afflict the world around us. Our foreign 
policy must recognize that while it took Lindbergh 33% hours to fly the ocean in 
1927, a jot bomber made a trans-Atlantic flight in 4% hours in 1953. Today, 
unfortunately, many people still believe two oceans can protect us. Being 
wrapped in this belief makes it possible for some to be uninterested in world 
prob’ems and others to be opposed to any foreign policy which involves us with 
the rest of the world. 

}. Do we produce all we need?—The United States has never been a completely 
self-sufficient nation. Before the invention of modern armaments and modern 
machines, however, the United States had most of the raw materials for its in- 
dustry. If supplies of raw materials from abroad had ben cut off, we would not 
have needed to worry about how we could produce airplanes, turbines, and 
diesel engines. We were not so mechanized then, and therefore we didn’t need 
so Many raw materials. What we did need in our early days was investment by 
European nations to enable our industry to grow. Many United States citizens 
still believe we can get along without raw materials from the far distant parts 
of the world. This belief also leads to the conclusion that we need not concern 
ourselves with the problems existing in such places as Iran, India, and Malaya; 
some do not realize that what happens in these countries affects our supply of 
strategic materials 

Today there are some 75 different materials on a United States stockpiling 
list. The existence of this list means that there are 75 materials that would be 
in short supply in this country in time of war. People want security and they 
are proud of their standard of living. If they can be shown the relationship 
between their security and standard of living and our dependence on other 
nations for raw materials, they might then realize that United States self- 
sufficiency is a myth. 

5. Can we use all we producc?—All of us are gratified to go to the department, 
grocery. furniture, or hardware store and find a wide assortment of goods for 
sale. When buying a loaf of bread or a cotton dress or shirt we seldom ask 
ourselves whether all the wheat and cotton grown in the United States find their 
way into our stores. If we read the financial pages of some of our newspapers 
we would realize that of 981 million bushels of wheat produced in the United 
States in 1951, 474 million bushels or 48.5 percent were not consumed at home 
but sent to many countries all over the world. Of over 15 million running bales 
of cotton picked in the 1951-52 crop, 5% million or 36.6 percent were sold abroad. 
The same is true of many other things such as tobacco and soybeans. 

The reason for selling so much abroad is be-ause we can't use it all here at 
home. If our farmers and our businessmen did not sell their surplus products 
abroad, there would be a serious threat of a depression in this country. If 
we don’t see the connection between our production at home and what we sell 


1 This list is available at the League of Women Voters of the United States 
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abroad, we are not apt to be interested in the ability of other nations to sell 
some of their goods to us which they must do if they buy from us. 

6. Must all nations be alike in order to cooperate?—Some people believe that 

democracy that does not base its functioning on a free enterprise economic 
system is not a democracy at all and should not be treated as belonging to the 
free world. They seem to think that such a country does not deserve the 
cooperation of the United States because the only true democracy existing 
is the United States of America. Those who hold to this do not think we should 
be of any assistance to other governments, nor should we rely on such govern- 
ments for aid in time of war or associate ourselves with them in international 
organizations. 

One of the advantages of living in a free country is that we learn it is not 
necessary that everyone think alike, act alike, and be alike in order to get 
along. This is just as true in the family of nations as it is at home. Not 
all nations have our high standard of living: no other nation has exactly our 
form of government: most nations have d fferent laws regarding individual 
rights and liberties ; few nations have the same degree of free enterprise in their 
economic systems. It is possible, however, to distinguish between nations hav- 
ing a totalitarian system of government and nations which grant varying de- 
grees of freedom to their citizens. 

7. Should our defense program rest solely on strong armies and armaments 
at home?—Americans who believe that strong defense at home is adequate to 
make the United States secure will be skeptical ef any program which aims to 
build the defenses of other nations. At a time when our national debt is the 
largest of any peaceful period, Americans who advocate only strong home de- 
fense think aid to other nations is a waste of the taxpayers’ money. Such 
Americans do not calculate what would be the position of the United States if 
all of the industries of Western Europe and all of Asia’s raw materials and the 
combined manpower and military bases of both fell under Soviet control. Men, 
materials, and bases are crucial factors in forestalling and in winning a war. 
When we look at the odds posed in these terms, the importance of having a 
strong defense on the home front only loses some of its potency. 

8. Do we lose some of our sovereignty and our national independence every 
time we cooperate?—In the past we had only ourselves to consider. Today, we 
must deal with other nations because our life depends on such cooperation. Our 
reluctance to give authority to a group of nations comes from the fact that for 
so long we didn’t have to consult others. Some of us don’t really trust our 
partners nor treat them as equals. It is extremely difficult for a nation with 
our wealth and education to feel that people with a lower standard of living are 
in any sense our equals and have anything much to offer in the way of advice. 
Our material superiority breeds contempt. Yet if we are to work with others, 
they must have some voice in decisions so that all move forward on a mutual 
basis. 

Cooperation in community life, for example, does not mean the loss of rights 
of the family, or of corporations, or of professional position. It is the means 
by which we achieve stability which affords everyone a chance to progress. By 
cooperating with other nations we surrender only such rights as increase our 
own security and make for progress by helping to create social and economic 
stability throughout the world. 

To summarize, international cooperation is essential to our survival. This 
is so because of the fundamental changes that have taken place in very recent 
years in scientific and industrial advancement. It isn’t only a crusade for a 
better world or because we believe it’s good to cooperate—it is our life—it means 
the life of every nation in the kind of world we live in. This may seem simple. 
It’s been said before time and again, but until people get it into their thinking 
they will never move forward to a real grasp of world problems—whether in 
trade, in the U. N., in NATO or in economic development, and the real reason 
why we have to cooperate is that we can no longer survive unless we do. 
Evrercise No. 2. Pros and cons of international cooperation 

The above questions and answers dealt with the principles of international 
cooperation. The training program may want to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantaves of international cooperation as a method of conducting United 
States foreign policy. 

Advantages of international cooperation: 

1. Decisions when mutually arrived at are always stronger than when they 
are enforced by a single powerful nation. If we wish to enforce our decisions 
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then we must be prepared to do so by force and methods of totalitarian states— 
large Army and police force. 

2. International decisions jointly arrived at lessen the charge that any one 
nation is imperialist. 

3. Those who meet together at international meetings get tremendous educa- 
tion. They see problems from the point of view of other nations and modify 
their own views accordingly. 

4. In implementing decisions and setting up projects it is important to be able 
to call on the personnel of the world. 

5. Nations working together, through international cooperation, can gather 
vital facts concerning conditions and needs which no one country could ever 
learn alone. 

Disadvantages of international cooperation : 

1. It takes longer to reach agreement. 

2. It requires compromise ; one nation can’t control the show. 

3. The country which pays the most money doesn’t always have the most 
control and advantage. 

4. When several countries cooperate on projects, no one country gets the 
credit. 

Exercise No. 8. Some arguments of the critics of international cooperation 

Most of those who are opposed to international cooperation focus their criti- 
cisms on the U. N. In the training program, some time should be devoted to 
examining the arguments of the critics. If you are going to speak up in favor 
of the U. N., you must be prepared to deal with the following arguments. Those 
in the training program should discuss the validity of these and other arguments 
and how they might be answered. 

The critics say: 

1. Korea proves collective security won’t work. 

2. We can’t work with other nations because they think differently than we do. 

3. We shouldn’t rely on other nations for raw materials, the supply of which 
may be cut off during a war. 

4. The General Assembly of the U. N. is acting more and more like a legisla- 
tive body. It all points to world government. 

5. The U. N. is forcing the United States to condone socialistic concepts and 
practices, because most of the nations have less free enterprise than we do and 
therefore U. N. resolutions and recommendations reflect socialistic thinking. 

6. The U. N. interferes more and more with the domestic problems of member 
nations. This will lead to increased centralization and world government. 

7. The U. N. has failed as a body to preserve world peace because the U. N. 
cannot force member states to abide by U. N. decisions. For example, some 
nations traded with Red China during the Korean war; India and Pakistan 
won’t settle their dispute over Kashmir; Israel repudiated a U. N. decision by 
moving its capital to Jerusalem: Iran refused to let the International Court of 
Justice help in arbitrating the oil controversy with Great Britain. 

8. Most of the nations of the world are more concerned with their individual 
well-being than with the threat of Communist aggression; therefore, being in 
the U. N. doesn’t help the United States in winning the cold war. 

9. The U. N. shouldn’t try to reach agreement on questions of human rights, 
freedom of information, and freedom of religion, because (1) these are domestic 
rather than international questions and (2) nations are too far apart in their 
thinking to come to any agreement which would raise world standards. 

10. Being in the U. N. only embarrasses the United States because we are such 
a minority that we often get outvoted. 

11. If Red China is admitted to the U. N. the United States should get out. 

12, International cooperation is too costly. If the United States is ever going 
to have a balanced budget and decrease its national debt, we must reduce the 
amount we pay to international organizations and international programs. 
Besides, most nations belonging to the U. N. and NATO when asked to provide 
money and men for their common defense refuse because they say they can’t 
afford it or because they don’t want to take sides in the cold war. 

13. We should quit the U. N. if its charter is not revised soon to prohibit the 
U. N. from all domestic questions and to strengthen the organization by forcing 
all nations to abide by U. N. decisions, re collective security and in the settlement 


of international disputes. 
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STEP IV. REACHING THE UNINTERESTED AND MEETING ATTACKS DESIGNED TO WEAKEN 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE IN INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION AND THE U. N. 


Interesting the uninterested 


From your community analysis you have determined what groups in your 
community are relatively uninterested in international cooperation. You know 
the names of their leaders and you know their major interests. You have also 
determined whether you are going to concentrate on combatin: attacks already 
begun or whether you are going to arouse more people to the importance of 
international cooperation. If you have decided on the latter you have deter- 
mined the groups with which your efforts ought to be most effective. Here are 
some points to eonsider. Basic to every point is the importance of a positive, 
not negative, approach (have facts in hand and be able to interpret them in the 
light of present-day needs). 

1. Making a community analysis will itself arouse the interest of some 
groups. When you call to find whether the group has shown any interest in the 
U. N. and international cooperation, you can then suggest a later meeting to 
arrange a program. 

2. Start with the leaders of the groups you hope to reach. Through a phone 
call or informal meeting with the leader of the group, try to find out what 
approach, or topic of interest, would have the greatest appeal. Discuss with 
him or her whether the group would like to have a speaker, panel, film, or discus- 
sion on some phase of international cooperation. You might suggest a speech 
related to the group’s major interest. 

8. Start where people are. Recently a member of the U. N. Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization went to Kansas to speak to a group of farmers. She didn’t 
go to talk about the U. N. or even the FAO but rather about wheat marketing. 
The farmers were interested in avoiding a further decline in wheat sales abroad. 
One thing led to another—why other nations could not always buy our wheat, 
the problems of earning dollars through trade to buy wheat, the role of the 
FAO in aiding the distribution of wheat, the FAO and U. N.’s technical assistance 
program to aid in raising world agricultural production. Four hours later the 
FAO speaker finished and a great part of the time had been spent on the U. N. 
and the importance of United States membership in it. 

The above is an example for all of us. We can find out the major interest 
of the groups we are trying to reach and show how their interests are related 
to the work of the U. N., to international trade, to defense, to foreign aid, and 
so forth. 

4. Go to the audience; don’t make it come to you. Frequently hours of time, 
effort, and considerable money are spent in holding a large public meeting on 
some international problem or organization. Often those who attend the meet- 
ing are already convinced and informed. It is far better to go after the groups 
which are indifferent than to waste effort trying to make them come to you; 
they usually will not come. 

5. The value of gimmicks. People like to do things. If some people aren’t 
interested in listening to or joining in a discussion of the U. N. or some phase 
of international cooperation, they might come to a U. N. party or send U. N. 
greetings to people in other nations, or provide a CARE package. If your 
group decides to embark on one or more of these projects, there is one factor to 
be kept in mind. When successful these projects may stimulate interest in the 
U. N. and in other nations but they do not necessarily result in support for the 
U. N. or a conviction about the importance of international cooperation. They 
should be followed up with programs of content, showing of a film, a panel, a 
discussion. 

6. Take a community poll. Up to now most of the previous discussion has 
been about reaching the community mainly in terms of organized groups. We 
must also realize that in every town or city at least 20 to 40 percent of the 
population belongs to no organized group. Yet many of these people have a 
real concern about what is happening around them; many of them vote and 
many of them help to form public opinion in this country. How do these people 
form their opinions? How can they be reached by those who wish to build a 
better understanding of the concept of international cooperation? 

Researchers in various fields have tried to determine how these unorganized 
citizens form their opinions. Some studies reveal that radio and newspapers 
have a decided influence on them. Other studies, more numerous, disclose that 
these people are influenced by direct contact with their friends, especially those 
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friends and acquaintances they regard as leaders. People congregate at a bridge 
party, a tavern, in the neighborhood drugstore, at a community dance, and at 
work. Invariably the conversation centers for a time on some political, economic, 
or social question. Usually one or more persons emerge as the respected au- 
thorities. If one opinion goes unchallenged, the group may tend to accept the 
argument. 

How can we hope to reach and influence those who do not belong to any formal 
opinion-making organization? A community poll provides information about the 
unorganized as well as organized public. 

A poll can be wide in scope and include many people. But it can also be 
valuable if narrowed. Suppose you wish to know what attitudes people have 
toward United States cooperation with other nations and toward the U. N. 
Suppose we also wish to learn who are some of the natural leaders forming 
public opinion. Here is a procedure to follow. 

A. Take a sample of the area you wish to poll. 

(1) If you wish to poll your entire town, you can take the city directory as 
your starting point. Find out how many names are listed. Take a certain per- 
cent of the total, depending on the size of the directory and the number of volun- 
teer interviewers you have to help you. For example, suppose you have a di- 
rectory of 50,000 names and you have about 10 or 15 interviewers. You want 
to get a random sample of opinion in your community. If each volunteer will 
interview 10 persons, you can expect to reach 100 to 150 persons. A sample of 
125 is one-fourth of 1 percent of the 50,000 or 1 out of every 400. To determine 
which 125 to interview you would have to start from the beginning and take 
every 400th name and interview that person. The individual should be inter- 
viewed in person, not over the telephone. Face-to-face contact is important. 

The above formula serves only as an example. If you have more volunteers, 
or if your interviewers want to poll more people or if. you have a smaller number 
of names you can enlarge your percentage. If you have a larger community 
you can decrease the size of your sample. You do not necessarily have to take 
the city directory. Instead you might take a percentage of the registered voters 
or a percentage of those who have automobile licenses or a percentage of the 
telephone directory. In a county you may be able to obtain from the county 
courthouse a map of all the dwelling units. Then you could easily divide the 
area into sections for the interviewers to cover. 

(2) You may not want to poll your entire community but only one geographic 
area. For example, suppose you want to have a sample of opinion from your 
north side. First define by streets the limits of your north side—say from 15th 
Street to 42d Street, 26 blocks and A Avenue to K Avenue, 10 blocks. Suppose 
you have 20 volunteers. Have 10 start on the corner of 15th and each avenue 
from A to K, and 10 start on the corner of 28th and each avenue from A to K. 
From this point each interviewer would plan to interview one adult member of 
every fifth family, for example. This means that you don’t count houses or the 
number of houses on a block to determine every 5, but you take each family in 
sequence, whether there are only 2 houses or 6 apartment houses on a block. 

(3) Suppose you want to learn the opinions of noe type of person, say the 
doctors in your community. In a community of 50,000 there may be, for 
example, 50 doctors and 10 interviewrs, each of whom should interview 5 doctors. 
In this way you are interviewing the complete list rather than a sample. 

The above serves to illustrate something about polling public opinion so that 
each interviewer himself does not choose whom he shall interview. If he had 
to choose, he might pick those people who live in the best houses, or who have 
opinions most like his, or whom he can reach most easily. 

B. What shall you ask? 

There are many things you can determine in an opinion poll. For example, 
you might want to learn one or more of the following: 

(1) How much knowledge does the person have on the subject in question. 
i. e, the U. N.? 

(2) What are his opinions on the issue? 

(3) How strongly does he hold these opinions? 

(4) What are the sources of the opinions? 

In polling it is important that the interviewer not annoy the person inter- 
viewed by taking too much time and asking too many questions. It is also im- 
portant that the questions be free from bias. The person interviewed does uot 
want to feel he is being trapped. He is also more likely to respond if he thinks 
lis answers and the poll will serve some purpose. Here are some sample ques- 
tions: 
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Do you think that the United States should cooperate with other nations in 
international bodies to solve world problems? Yes_......... No- 
ee 

Do you think the U. N. is the best means of promoting international cooperation? 
If yes—why? If no—what is a better way? 

Can you list any accomplishment of the U. N.? Yes ----. No. ~---. 

If yes—what 1 or 2 things yould you list? If no—would you want the United 
States to withdraw from the U. N.? 

Have you heard any criticism of the U. N.? If yes—what are some? Where 
do you hear of them? Do you think they are justified? 

Name two of your friends and acquantances whose opinions on public affairs 
you most respect.’ 

Name two sources, other than friends and acquantances, where you get most 
of your information on international problems.’ 

©. How can the results of the poll be made useful? 

(1) Once the results of the poll are tabulated, they can be used to determine 
how to reach the unorganized. For example, visit the leaders who were listed and 
find out whether they can be interested in international affairs. 

(2) Invite the leaders to a meeting to discuss some current problems in United 
States foreign policy. Since they are opinion formers they should want to talk 
about the problem and they should be delighted to know their opinions are highly 
esteemed by their friends. 

(3) Go to your newspaper with a provocative summary and suggest they reprint 
the resultS of the poll. Arrange a radio program to discuss the answers to the 
questions. The newspaper might even be willing to ask it readers to fill out the 
questionnaire and send in their own answers. This creates more interest and 
gives you more information, although such replies are most likely to come from 
those who hold their opinions very strongly. . 


Meeting attacks on international cooperation 

Case 1—If you have to appear as a speaker on a panel or debate on the U.N. 
or on the United States in world affairs or on a similar subject where other 
speakers and perhaps the audience may be hostile. 

Point 1: Start with something positive that you hold in common, such as desire 
for United States security, prosperity, love of country, desire for well-being of our 
children, something with which no one will disagree. You thus establish yourself 
with the group. 

Point 2: Don’t plung into a discussion of the U. N. itself but with the basic 
reasons why the United States must cooperate with other nations in order to 
survive. State the facts which show the United States is dependent and the 
world interdependent. 

Point 3: Emphasize where we get our raw materials. This places a burden on 
the opposition to try to show that the United States doesn’t have to go beyond 
the Western Hemisphere for its raw materials and trade. 

Point 4: Don’t try to outargue the opposition. Pick out their 2 or 3 most 
distorted arguments and point out the fallacy, such as the fallacy that the U. N. 
is a world government; the fallacy that UNESCO teaches school children they 
should not be patriotic; the fallacy that the genocide convention would require 
United States citizens accused of certain crimes to be tried by an international 
court without a jury. This can usually be done by quoting the original documents 
or by quoting responsible officials. 

Point 5: If there are sympathetic people in the audience, they will help answer 
some of the questions. If all questions are directed at you, the opposition’s argu- 
ments may be unchallenged. The moderator may want to call on several in the 
audience for their opinions. The whole audience would benefit by having various 
types of questicns directed at the speakers. 

Point 6: Stick to facts and principles. Indulging in personalities will not 
prove your point. Keep calm. 

Point 7: Use popular phrases. Often the severe critics of the U. N. win con- 
verts by arousing deep feelings in Americans with such false comments as: The 
U. N. is un-American; your liberties will be taken away; UNESCO is teaching 
contempt for patriotism; international cooperation will result in a loss of your 
standard of living; U. N. agencies are fostering socialism; the Communists are 
running the U. N. 


? These two questions should not be asked as the formal part of the poll but incidentally. 
Tell the person interviewed that you want the names to determine whether these “natural” 
leaders may want to be invited to meetings on international subjects. 
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Many of these groups exist by promoting racial hatred and hatred of anything 
new And foreign. Sometimes it is necessary to use phrases that will win popular 
support for your side. 

Ask your opponents: Isn’t it un-American as well as dangerous for their 
future to refuse to allow your children to know what is happening in the rest 
of the world? Isn't it against all religious principles not to consider the problems 
of others and try to understand them? Are they not refusing to face facts to 
argue that the United States can get along in the world without cooperation and 
trade with other nations? Isn’t it undemocratic not to help spread the seeds of 
liberty and democracy to parts of the world that have only known oppression 
and dictatorship? 

Point 8: No matter how much you may know about trade, the U. N., and the 
issues of international cooperation, someone in the audience, often just to embar- 
rass you, may ask you a question to which you don’t know the answer. What 
can you reply? 

(a) Ask for the source of the statement which led to the question. Try to 
determine whether the statement is based on fact. Is the source reliable? 

(b) Say you don’t know the answer, but you can get it and give it to the 
person later. 

(c) If the question is aimed to discredit the U. N., go back to basic prin- 
ciples, use the analogy of our own Government. We support our Government, 
but that doesn’t mean we like everything it does nor all the people in it. We 
know we have an opportunity to change it and improve it. We can do the same 
thing in the U. N. United States policy has great influence in every U. N. opera- 
tion and we as citizens can influence United States policy. 

Case Ii.—Where pro-U. N. groups take the initiative in asking opposing groups 
to meet. There are at least three approaches to this situation. 

Point 1* Suggest a discussion on a subject of mutual concern. Groups opposed 
te the U. N. will probably not invite you to be a speaker and a speech will not 
usually sway an already prejudiced audience. The best way to tackle such a 
group is to get them to meet with you jointly in an informal way such as a discus- 
sion group. 

At this type of meeting there is an opportunity to explore their views and ask 
questions. Don’t harangue the group by trying to impose your opinions. Start 
out by discussing something of mutual concern to each of you, such as the 
security of the United States. Does our security demand armed strength, 
alliances with other countries, military bases outside the United States, raw 
materiais from abroad, a trade policy to encourage stability in other 
countries * * *° 

If it does, can the United States dictate these policies to other nations or must 
we work them out jointly? If jointly, is it better to have international organiza- 
tions for these purposes, or should we call meetings to cope with each problem 
as it arises? 

The best way is to start out with a concept which the group has in common. 
Then face up to the alternatives which confront us in a go-it-alone or a coopera- 
tive basis. Ask questions; don’t argue. Know your facts on strength of the 
United States, strength of Communist world, and strength of the free world in 
terms of territcry, population, armed forces, use and location of strategic raw 
materiais. These facts will be your eloquent friends. 

Point 2: The recording issued by the League of Women Voters of the United 
States called Points of View—the U. N., with Mrs. John G. Lee as moderator 
and Senator Cooper (Republican, of Kentucky), Senator Sparkman (Democrat, 
of Alabama), and James Reston, correspondent of the New York Times, can be 
used as stimulant to discussion about the U. N. and related subjects. A discussion 
leader could play the 25-minute recording, and then get the group to discuss the 
points raised. 

Point 3: If the group is too large to have a discussion and they are uninterested 
in the subjects you propose, then suggest a panel or debate on the importance of 
the U. N. Show that you are willing to speak on the side that is unpopular with 
the group. If the group accepts your recommendation, then follow the points 
given in case I. 

Case III.—An anti-U. N. campaign. 

This usually manifests itself with one or more organizations holding meetings 
where the U. N. is condemned, writing articles for or letters to the editor of your 
newspaper, or demanding that the schools stop teaching about the U. N. and its 
affiliated agencies. 
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Point 1: If such groups are hoiding public meetings, urge members of cooper- 
ating groups to attend to ask questions, challenge their facts, state an opinion 
which refutes their position. 

Point 2: Invite the leaders of these groups campaigning against the U. N. to 
meet with U. N. supporters in a public panel or discussion. 

Point 3: Arrange your own public meeting designed to discuss the specific 
criticisms made. Be sure you don’t have in the audience only those who are 
already convinced of the U. N. Try to get all possible publicity for your meet- 
ing both before and afterward. 

Point 4: Ask the audience if any of them would like to have small discus- 
sion groups arranged so that all may have an opportunity to go further into this 
problem. 

Point 5: If meetings do not seem to be effective or feasible, a radio or TV pro- 
gram might be arranged. 

Point 6: See if the radio stations will encourage citizens to send in questions 
on the U. N., and allow radio time to answer them. 

Point 7: Get the “heroes” of your community to speak up. Often the anti- 
U. N. groups say that only “left-wingers” and “pro-Communists” support the 
U. N. This, of course, is not true. You can answer with quotes from such na- 
tional leaders as President Eisenhower, Ambassador Lodge, Senator Wiley, Sen- 
ator Sparkman, and Paul Hoffman. Sometimes it may be better to have leaders 
in your own community speak up—a bank president, a leading athlete, a busi- 
nessman, your mayor or governor, and your church officials. A great many of the 
pillars of your community support international cooperation, but may not have 
spoken up because no one has asked them to. 

Point 8: The silent treatment. Some people who try to discredit the U. N. 
as well as other institutions and policies in our local and national life are mainly 
publicity seekers. They keep on attacking as long as they receive publicity. If 
they don’t get publicity by airing their views in one field, they go on to another. 
In such cases, and they are hard to detect, it is better not to answer the attacks 
or take notice of the attacker. Such a policy, however, must be coordinated with 
other groups. If all of you refuse to keep a controversy alive, it is possible that 
the attacker will either remain silent for a time or endeavor to find another 
field of activity. 

CauTion.—Before you use the “silent treatment,” be sure you’re not dealing 
with a widespread and concerted campaign: because if you are, you may wake 
up one day to find half the town convinced the United States must pursue a 
go-it-alone policy in international affairs. 

Case IV.—An unfriendly press. The term “unfriendly press” here refers to 
a press whose editors and editorial policy are opposed to the concept of interna- 
tional cooperation and who are highly critical of the U.N. 

Point 1: If the press is giving relatively little news of international events 
and the work of international agencies, or is giving slanted coverage, a select 
group representing several organizations might meet with the editors to deter- 
mine if it would be possible to increase the space allotted to straight news— 
uneditorialized—relating to international affairs. The group might also request 
that a particular news columnist with an international attitude be carried by 
the paper. Ask your newspaper to subscribe to U. N. News features which may 
be obtained free on a biweekly basis by writing to Press Section, U. N., New York. 

Point 2: Get in the news by making news. If the paper appears to be uninter- 
ested in international events, you can obtain some news coverage by sponsoring 
meetings and projects related to internatioal problems which are worthy of 
press notices. Sometimes the woman’s editor carries stories on those subjects 
when the news desk will not. 

Point 3: Use the letter-to-the-editor section. Writing short but thoughtful 
letters to an editor is a good way to get points of view before the public. These 
can he answers to an editorial. Call attention to a particular local event regard- 
ing the U. N. or supply information on an international problem. It is always 
surprising to learn how many read this section, even Members of Congress. 
Sometimes local citizens believe the letter-to-the-editor section is used only by 
crackpots, but if enough serious-minded citizens use the column it may turn into 
a respected and popular part of the newspaper. 

Point 4: Give the news a local angle. Often the press will not print news and 
feature stories about the U. N. because the editors feel such things have no local 
interest. It is then the job of those who support the U. N. to think up local 
angles such as: Our school-lunch program and the U. N. Children’s Fund: FAO 
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and Kansas wheat; Mr. Smith from our town goes to Iran on a point 4 mission: 
results of a poll of our citizen thinking on the U. N.; our (name of your town or 
State) industries and world trade. 

Case V.—A campaign to remove teaching of the U. N. and UNESCO from the 
schools. In some communities where the public schools teach about the U. N. 
and international understanding, local groups which regard such activity as sub- 
versive start a campaign to force the school board to withdraw certain textbooks 
and pamphlets and to outlaw any teaching on UNESCO and the U. N. 

Point 1: If your community doesn’t already have one, you might encourage 
the organization of a local citizens’ committee on the schools. These commit- 
tees, interested in all aspects of public education, represent citizen interests and 
the members would inform themselves on what is being taught: the committees 
also act as sounding boards for public opinion. Such committees can help to 
protect the school board from the abuse of anti-U. N. groups. The citizens’ com- 
mittee also can evaluate material on the U. N. to determine whether it is biased or 
authoritative. 

In stimulating the organization of such a committee, be sure that all leading 
groups and points of view in the community are included—veteran, business, 
labor, civic, minorities, local teachers’ associations, etc. Often citizens’ commit- 
tees are not made up of representation from groups but citizens are asked to serve 
as individuals. 

Point 2: Find out what is being taught in the schools and what pamphlets are 
being criticized. 

Point 3: Obtain copies of the controversial material and decide whether the 
criticism is justified. In some cases it might be necessary to hold a public meet- 
ing, radio program, or have a newspaper article to give the facts of the situation 
to the parents. 

Point 4: If the citizens’ committee, the school board, or another official group 
is holding hearings on the issue, the League of Women Voters and other groups 
should testify. In its testimony the league should not pretend to be an authority 
on school curricula as such, but it can and should argue for the right to have 
children learn about the U. N., its work, and its affiliated agencies, and make sure 
that the material in question is fair and accurate. 

Point 5: The league and other groups should make an effort to call to the 
attention of teachers in social studies league material and material of other 
reliable organizations on international questions. 

Case VI.—The display of the U. N. flag. Ever since the U. N. amended its 
code on the display of the U. N. flag so that the flag could be flown publicly and 
not just at official meetings of the U. N., there has been misunderstanding about 
flying the U. N. flag. 

When you are holding public meetings on international issues or the U. N. or 
holding U. N. observances and you plan to display the U. N. flag, there may be 
some individuals and groups in your community who will object. Many of them 
will say that this is violating the United States flag code which governs the way 
in which our own flag is displayed. If this situation occurs or if you are not 
sure of the proper display of both flags, the following points should be of assist- 
ance: 

Point 1: The United States flag should always have the place of honor at the 
right of the platform and to the left of the audience. The United States flag 
must not be flown below the flag of the U. N. or the flag of any country. Ina 
procession the United States flag is always the first flag on the right and is 
carried slightly forward of the other flags. 

Point 2: The U. N. flag, according to its code should be flown at the left of 
the particular national flag—to the right of the audience. The U.N. flag should 
not be flown at a height lower than a national flag. 

Point 3: The United States and U. N. flag codes, therefore, are not incompati- 
ble. A bill which recently passed Congress and was signed by the President, 
however, might give the impression that the U. N. flag cannot be displayed. 
This bill, S. 694, prohibits the display of any flag in a position equal, superior 
to, or in place of the United States flag. (Equal to evidently does not mean equal 
in height.) President Eisenhower, in signing this bill, the language of which is 
very vague, issued a statement saying the bill in no way interfered with inter- 
national customs of displaying the U. N. flag or the flag of other nations. 
The complete text of the President’s letter is attached, page 20. Also attached 
is a series of three questions asked by Senator Knowland and answered by Sen- 
ator Martin on the Senate floor the day the bill was passed. If any person 
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questions your right to display the U. N. flag, you can refer to these two docu- 
ments (pp. 19 and 20). 

Case ViI.—When controversial material is circulated in your community. 
When people ask, “How do I know what is true?” 

In many communities people are flooded with printed material which comes 
to them unsolicited. It is handed out at meetings, on street corners, dropped 
at their door. People are often influenced by what they read. If material is 
written which pretends to be based on facts, but which distorts the facts or is 
written in half-truths, or deliberately taken out of context, what can you do? 

Point 1: Evaluate the material. 

(a) Compare the statements made with facts reported in various source 
material. Source materials are such documents as reports of international or 
government agencies ; minutes and proceedings of meetings; policy statements ; 
congressional reports, particularly their factual content; studies by reliable 
research institutions if based on authentic reports. Much source material is 
available in your libraries. 

(b) Evaluate what is written in terms of bias or expressed point of view. 

Is it written for a special interest? 

Is it against something so bitterly that it distorts the facts to prove its 
ease? Is it slanted? 

(c) Have the authors or groups publishing the material earned public respect 
for reliability? Who financed it? What are the aims of the group? 

(d) Does it inspire hatred for a group or class or race? 

Does it feed prejudices? 

(e) Does what you read tend to destroy concepts which you believe to be basic? 
In other words, if you believe that international cooperation is essential, is that 
very belief a guide to you in evaluating what you read and what you hear? 

Point 2: Many times it is better to tear up the material and throw it in a 
wastebasket. Sometimes, however, it must be answered. Your group will have 
to determine if and how a correction should be made. A printed statement 
might be helpful, letter to the editor of your newspaper, a radio program, a 
special pamphlet, or positive and accurate statements ready for distribution at 
a public meeting to counteract what had been circulated. One has to be careful 
that the corrections reach the same group that received the original misstate- 
ments. Always quote your sources, not your opinions. 

Point 3: If the statements are matters of opinion, give the individual or the 
organization credit for his opinion, then give positive statements based on fact 
to support your position. 

Many people need and want help on how to evaluate what they read at home, 
and what they hear on the radio—conflicting commentators, for example. This 
point should be brought out in your training program for leaders. 


EVALUATION 


When your community action is completed, it would be well for the members 
of your group to have a brief session to judge its effectiveness. Such an evalua- 
tion could consider : 

1. Whether your analysis of what needed to be done in your community was 
thorough and adequate. 

2. Whether you felt the community action helped furnish you with the argu- 
ments and information to promote greater understanding of the principles of 
international cooperation. 

8. Whether the goals you set for action in the community were realized, not 
met, or more than realized. 

4. Whether you were able to elicit the support of a number of other organi- 
zations. 

5. Whether you feel certain segments of the community have greater under- 
standing and interest in the problems facing the United States in today’s world. 

6. What you think is needed in the near future. 

7. Please make a written report of your efforts and send it to your national 
office. It is useful to make reports to the U. N., to the United States Citizen’s 
Committee on U. N. Day, to use as a basis for magazine articles, and for future 
work. 
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[From the Congressional Record, June 25, 1953, p. 7505] 


PROHIBITION OF DISPLAY OF FLAGS OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS OR OTHER 
NATIONS 


The Presiding Officer laid before the Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (8S. 694) to prohibit the display of flags of interna- 
tional organizations or other nations in equal or superior prominence or honor 
to the flag of the United States except under specified circumstances, and for 
other purposes, which was to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That section 3 (c) of the joint resolution entitled ‘joint resolution to codify 
and emphasize existing rules and customs pertaining to the display and use of 
the flag of the United States of America,’ approved June 22, 1942, as amended 
(36 U.S. C., sec. 175 (c)), is amended by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: ‘No person shall display the flag of the United Nations or any 
other national or international flag equal, above, or in a position of superior 
prominence or honor to, or in place of, the flag of the United States at any place 
within the United States or any Territory or possession thereof: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall make unlawful the continuance of the prac- 
tice heretofore followed of displaying the flag of the United Nations in a posi- 
tion of superior prominence or honor, and other national flags in positions of 
equal prominence or honor, with that of the flag of the United States at the 
headquarters of the United Nations.’ ” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I have some questions which I should like to 
ask of the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Martin). 

Would this bill require that the American flag be flown at a higher elevation 
or be of a larger size than any foreign or international flag? 

Mr. MArTIN. No. Senate bill 694 would not require that the American flag 
be flown higher or be of a larger size. It simply requires that no foreign flag 
shall be flown in a position of equal or superior prominence or honor to the 
American flag. 

Mr. KNow1AND. The existing law, the act of June 22, 1942, title 36 of the United 
States Code, section 175 (c), specifies that “international usage forbids the dis- 
play of the flag of one nation above that of another nation in time of peace.” 
Would this bill be in conflict with that section? 

Mr. Martin. No. This bill adds a section to that act which reinforces the pro- 
visions of that act by requiring that the American flag be given the customary 
place of prominence and honor when flown with foreign or international flags 
on United States soil. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Would this bill require that the American flag be flown in 
the place of prominence and honor at the United Nations headquarters? 

Mr. MaArTIN. This bill has a specific provision which authorizes ‘the con- 
tinuance of the practice heretofore followed of displaying the flag of the United 
Nations in a position of superior prominence or honor at the headquarters of the 
United Nations.” This is because of the special agreement we have with the 
United Nations under the Headquarters Agreement. 

I move that the Senate concur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STATEMENT By THE PRESIDENT 


I have,today (July 9, 1953) approved S. 694, “‘To prohibit the display of flags 
of international organizations or other nations in equal or superior prominence 
or honor to the flag of the United States except under specified circumstances, 
and for other purposes.” 

This measure is intended to prescribe rules of guidance for the display 
of the flag of the United States when flown with the flag of the United Nations 
or with any other national or international flag. 

Unfortunately, the wording of the bill is so arranged that it is susceptible 
of interpretations which are not intended and which would breach international 
usage. Only after reading the debate upon this bill does it become clear that 
the intent of the Congress is simply and correctly to assure that within the 
United States and its possessions the American flag is to be given its traditional 
place of honor and prominence when flown with other flags. 

Legislative history cannot be incorporated in the statute books. E\ven if it 
could be, the other nations of the world could well question why the language 
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of these rules of guidance for the display of the flag is not direct, distinct, and 
free of ambiguity. 

At this time, I can do no more than to assure the people of the United 
States and the governments of other nations that this bill is not intended to 
conflict with international usage or with the flag codes of any nation or interna- 
tional organization, particularly as they affect display of the flag of the United 
Nations. I am requesting that the Department of State take whatever steps are 
necessary to convey this assurance to other governments and to international 
organizatiens. 

At the same time, I want to express the hope that the Congress will clarify 
the language of this bill. I believe that such action is essential in the interest 
if international goodwill and comity. I believe that it is also essential in the 
interest of maintaining the clearest possible understanding of the importance 
which the people of the United States attach to the American flag as their 
national em*lem 

Dwiaut D. EISENHOWER. 


L OF MEMBER ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES COMMITTEE FOR 
U. N. Day For 1953 


\ltrusa International 

\merican Academy of Political and Social Science 
*American Association for the United Nations 
*American Association of University Women 

\merican Automobile Association 

\merican Book Publishers Council 

American Booksellers Association 

*American Civil Liberties Union 

American Council on Education 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
*American Federation of Labor 

American Federation of Teachers 
*American Friends Service Committee 
American Home Economics Association 
*American Jewish Committee 

*American Jewish Congress 

American Legion 

American Library Association 

American Nurses Association 

American Public Relations Association 
American Textbook Publishers Institute 
American Unitarian Association 

American Veterans Committee 

American Women in Radio and Television, Inc. 
*American Women’s Voluntary Services 
Amvets 

Associated Women of the American Farm Bureau 
Association of American Colleges 

Association of International Relations Clubs 
Association of Junior Leagues of America, Inc. 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs 

Big Brothers of America, Inc. 
*B’nai B'rith 

B'nai B’rith Women’s Supreme Council 
*Boy Scouts of America 

Boys’ Clubs of America 

Camp Fire Girls 
*Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
Catholic Association for International Peace 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
*Chureh Peace Union 

Civitan International 
‘Committee for Economic Development 


*These organizations also belong to the conference group of United States national 
organizations on the United Nations. 
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*Common Council for American Unity 
*Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Cooperative League of the United States 
Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian Churches 
Council of State Governments 
*Foreign Policy Association 
Future Farmers of America 
Future Homemakers of America 
*General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
*Girl Scouts of the United States of America 
*Hadassah 
Institute of International Education 
International Association of Machinists 
International Social Service, American Branch 
*Jewish War Veterans of U.S. A. 
*League of Women Voters 
*Lions International 
Magazine Publishers’ Association, Inc. 
Motion Picture Association of America 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
National Association of Colored Women, Inc. 
*National Association of Manufacturers 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, Inc. 
National Association of Women Lawyers 
National Bar Association 
National Catholic Educational Association 
*National Catholic Welfare Conference 
*National Conference of Christians and Jews 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
National Council of American Importers, Inc. 
National Council of Catholic Men 
*National Council of Catholic Women 
*National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
*National Council of Jewish Women, Inc. 
National Council of Negro Women, Inc. 
*National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
*National Education Association 
National Farmers Union 
*National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. 
National Federst‘on of Settlements and Neighborhood Centers 
National Federation of Temple Brotherhoods 
*National Federation 6f Temple Sisterhoods 
National Fraternal Council of Churches, USA 
National Grange 
*National Jewish Welfare Board 
National Jewish Youth Conference 
National Lutheran Council 
National Newspaper Publishers Association 
National Planning Association 
National Recreation Association 
*National Social Welfare Assembly 
Optimist International 
Pilot Club International 
Public Affairs Committee 
Public Affairs Institute 
Quota Club International 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 
Soroptimist International Association 
Synagogue Council of America 
*United Church Women 
*Tinited Commercial Travelers of America 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce 
*United World Federalists, Inc. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 
*Woman’s National Farm & Garden Association, Inc. 
*Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
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*Woodrow Wilson Foundation 

*World Alliance for International Friendship through Religion 
Young Adult Council 

*Young Women’s Christian Association of the USA 

Zonta International 


The following groups belong to the conference group and ave not among the 
sponsors for U. N. Day: 
Chamber of Commerce of the USA 
Citizens’ Conference for International Economic Union 
Commission of Churches on International Affairs 
Farmers Educational and Cooperative Union of America 
League for Industrial Democracy, Inc. 
National Association of Negro Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
National Council of Women of the USA 
National Women’s Conference of the American Ethical Union 
Save the Children Federation 
Town Hall, Ine. 
World Peace Foundation 


U. N. Broapcasts AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Local stations can request the following broadcasts from the Radio Division, 
United Nations, New York, N. Y.: 

1. U. N. Today—A comprehensive 15-minute summary of the latest U. N. news, 
featuring the recorded voices of delegates taking part in U. N. sessions and on- 
the-scene reports of U. N. activities around the world, is carried 5 times a week 
over some 250 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

2. U. N. on the Record—A weekly 15-minute program featvring the voices of 
U. N. leaders in many parts of the world. In the United States, the series is 
carried by the Columbia Broadcasting System on Saturdays. 

3. U. N. Story—A weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series is devoted to 
the humanitarian aspects of the U. N. Programs are carried over 660 stations 
in the United States. 

4. U. N. Is My Beat—Clark Bichelberger, executive director of the American 
Association for the U. N., comments on U. N. affairs and interviews delegates, 
National Broadcasting System. 

Television: U. N. General Assembly. With the cooperation of the U. N. Radio 
Division, meetings are televised by NBC, CBS, and ABC. 

Check your local newspaper for times of U. N. programs in your area. 

For help in preparing your own scripts, write Radio Division, U. N., New York, 
N. Y., for two free tools: 

1. U. N. Guidebook, a series of 5-minute scripts which can be enlarged to make 
15-minute programs. 

2. U. N. News for Women Broadcasters, a monthly bulletin which includes 
sample interviews and spot news. 


OFFICIAL DISTRIBUTORS OF UNITED NATIONS FILMS—F or SALE orn RENT 


California : 
William M. Dennis Film Libraries, 2506144 West Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles 5 
Association Films, 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 2 
District of Columbia: Roy G, Epperley & Co., Suite 632, Woodward Building, 
Washington 5 
Georgia: The Distributor’s Group, Inc., 756 West Peachtree Street NW., Atlanta 
Illinois: Association Films, 70 East Adams Street, Chicago 3 
Louisiana : Delta Visual Service, 815 Poydras Street, New Orleans 
Massachusetts: Stanley-Winthrop’s, Inc., 20 Shawmut Street, Boston 16 
Michigan: Engleman Visual Educational Service, 4754-56 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit 1 
Missouri: Swank Motion Pictures, Inc., 614 North Skinner Boulevard, St. Louis 5 
New York: Association Films, 35 West 45th Street, New York 19 
Ohio: Cousino Visual Education Service, Inc., 2325 Madison Avenue, Toledo 
Texas: 
Association Films, 1915 Live Oak Street, Dallas 4 
Southwest Soundfilms, 423 South St. Paul Street, Dallas 1 
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Mr. Merrow. Do you have any comments you want to make on 
those ? 

Mrs. Ler. I think = are self-explanatory. 

Mr. Merrow. You say at the end of April you will have your con- 
vention meeting. At ths xt time we would be glad to honor any requests 
that you make with regard to material developed at the conference. 

Mr. Hays—— 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Lee, to what extent does the opinion you express 
represent the discussion of local groups and the opinion across the 
country of your membership and what procedures have you followed 
to head up these conclusions ? 

Mrs. Ler. We have a very complicated procedure for voting and we 
think it is a very democratic one. 

The sovereign body of the league is meeting in April, and it is 
made up of local leagues in the membership. ‘They select the dele- 
gates to go to the convention. We start about 6 months in advance 
of the convention to promote discussion of the league program and 
to promote discussion of what the members would like to do. Not 
only what they have done and are currently doing, but what they 
would like to do. The local leagues then form recommendations 
and send those in to the national office. At that time the national 
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board meets and we analyze very carefully all of the recommenda- 
tions of all of the local leagues and individuals that come to the office, 
and on the basis of that, and our judgment, and the state of affairs 
in the country at the time, and other contacts with leagues, such as 
conferences and so on throughout the country, we send out what 
is called a proposed program. That program is then discussed again 
by the local organizations and their delegates are informed, though 
not instructed, of their opinions. When the delegate goes to the 
convention and has to act upon the program she knows what her 
membership thinks. During this first process this year we had 
recommendations from, I think it was 630, of the 900 local leagues 
who responded very thoughtfully to this ’ whole process and gave 
their recommendations. 

When the national board makes a decision on a measure to support, 
we do it after trying to determine as conscientiously as I think it 
can be done, the state of league opinion. We do that by direct per- 
sonal contact, by many regional contacts, and by much correspond- 
ence and by requesting papers, and so on. When we speak for the 
league I think we speak for what we might term a substantial major- 
ity. I think we must realize there is always a minority, and we think 
that is helpful. 

Mr. Hays. Do you make provision for the expression of this minor- 
ity opinion so that in your published reports it does appear that there 
are dissents ? 

Mrs. Ler. We think the minority has every opportunity to influence 
decisions. The minority appears on the floor of the convention and 
they have the opportunity to influence the thinking of what may 
turn out to be the majority. There is no way by which we actually 
reflect minority opinion in terms of submitting a report. 

Mr. Hays. Is your organization sensitive enough to changes in 
public opinion to reflect any withdrawal of sentiment for the United 
Nations that might develop? I notice that the league units are inter- 
nationally minded.- They believe in world cooperation. If that 
should change is your mechanism sensitive enough to show the change? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes, I think so very definitely, Mr. ; Hays. 

We are perfectly aware at this time of a small alba of members 
who do not believe in the international position of the league. They 
are not sympathetic to it. 

Now, when we have people who wish to join the league we try to 
make it plain that the purpose of the organization is not to support 
international cooperation, that is not the purpose. The purpose of 
the organization is to promote informed and active participation of 
citizens in Government and they choose their program to carry out 
that purpose, to show how it is done. 

It does happen that since the founding of the league 35 years ago, 
there has been consistent support of the idea of international cooper- 
ation reaffirmed again and again at each convention, really. It is 
reaffirmed by a very large vote. So that I think we are conscious of 
a minority who is not sy mpathetic on this issue but that minority does 
find other issues where it is sympathetic and in which the league works 
and we think that is important. 

If you are not for the United Nations, if you are in a local league 
you may be very much for a local project. 
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Mr. Hays. Sometimes a local problem appeals to them ? 

Mrs. Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. You embrace everything of a civic nature from local 
ind world problems ! 

Mrs. Ler. The league embraces those areas but not everything in 
those areas. We are very selective. We try to pick out as media, 
through which citizens learn how to be informed and active in gov- 
ernme nt, one or two things having to do with local governmental 
matters. One or two things, sometimes more, having to do with 
State matters, and then whatever we choose on the national level. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, am I taking more time than I should? 

Mr. Merrow. You go right ahead. 

Mr. Hays. I judge, then, that your charter is broad enough to 
authorize expressions such as this—well, I assume you wouldn’t be 

here unless it were, but I am getting at the question of procedures. 

Your policy is that where there is ev idently a substantial support 
for some legislative program, you are authorized to speak in behalf 
of specific measures ? 

Mrs. Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. Some participation groups do not have such authority 
but I judge that yours grants that ‘author ity to the officers to speak in 
behalf of legislation. 

Mrs. Ler. The authority is granted at the time of the national 
convention. 

Mr. Hays. It can be withdrawn at a national convention or ex- 
tended ? 

Mrs. Ler. That is right. It cannot be withdrawn in the interim in 
term of authority to act. On the other hand, there is the necessity 
for the board to reflect the general opinion in the league and if between 
the last national convention and now I had become aware or the 
national board had become aware of a great change in league opinion, 
I wouldn’t be here; but just the reverse has happened. We have a 
very lar ge, grow ing sentiment, itseemstome. The organization itself 
is growing quite rapidly and it seems to me that there is evidence of 
an increased interest on the part of our members, in the United Na- 
tions and its principles and purposes, and an increasing desire to sup- 
port it and to build understanding in support of it. 

Mr. Hays. You have observed, I am sure, the fact that some organ- 
izations with very laudable purposes and high professional standing 
sometimes make decisions at a high level and spread that throughout 
the Nation so that there appears to be local sentiment that is actually 
imposed from above, and that is the reason for my pursuing this 
question of procedures. 

Not long ago, for example, I had a resolution passed by a profes- 
sional group in my own city with reference to a pending bill and when 
| wrote back that this didn’t conform with my ideas, that I begged 
respectfully to differ with my good friends in this society, I got a 
prompt reply saying, “Well, use your own judgment. We were asked 
to do this by our national officers, we knew nothing about it and we 
just channeled it up to you.” 

Now that is not good procedure and that does not help Congress. 

Mrs. Ler. I am sure that is true, Mr. Hays, and it is a thing that 
always worries me in my job. Iam sure we have good procedures and 
they are perfectly operable if one chooses to use them. We do a tre- 
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mendous amount of informing our members through our monthly 
bulletin that goes out twice a month to all of our members, and through 
other media. We keep them informed as to what is being done or 
what is developing in things in which they have shown concern. 

I am always concerned with the fact that individual members do not 
utilize the channels at their disposal for registering opinion and in- 
fluence. Some people only seem to react after action has been taken 
and they don’t participate sufficiently to influence that decision. One 
of the things we do most exhaustively in the league is to get the indi- 
vidual league member to feel responsible for what the organization 
does and to participate in the formulation of its decisions and policies. 

Mr. Hays. How closely have you followed UNESCO? 

Mrs. Ler. We originally supported United States participation in 

UNESCO and we have once or twice, I think, made statements 11 
which we expressed the opinion that the United States should con- 
tinue to participate because we believe in the purposes as stated in 
the UNESCO charter. We were one of the organizations who orig 
inally, I think, had a member on the national commission, and at the 
present time a member of the league, though not a member of ow 
ward, is a member of the national commission and represents us. 
We have followed it moderately closely but not excessively so, except 
where an issue has risen in a community and there the leagues have 
gone to town and made a real study of it. 

Mr. Hays. I had the impression that when Dr. Luther Evans 
became head of it, some of the criticisms would vanish—and this is 
no reflection upon the predecessors, but the fact that his reputation 
is so secure as a leader in this field, I had an idea that some of those 
criticisms would end. No one could question his loyalty or his deter 
mination to protect American institutions. If not a typical Texan 
1 don’t suppose there is any such thing as a typical Texan because 
the State is too big to have a type, but as a product of Texas, he is 
thoroughly rooted to our national ideals and standards. 

One thing that has distressed me about UNESCO is the suggestion 
that they are penetrating the schools with something that might not 
be proper. 

Now, do you know of any instances in which there has been a sugges 
tion that the schools be required by Federal law to give instruction 
on specific matters. I assume that whatever has been done has been 
on the part of those locally in charge of the curriculum. Is that not 
true ¢ 

Mrs. Ler. It is my belief that the local authorities have complete 
control over the local schools. 

Mr. Hays. Wouldn’t you say that any threat to the idea of complete 
local control of teaching from whatever source, would be an impair 
ment of something that is rather precious in our national life? 

Mrs. Ler. I would think so. 

Mr. Hays. Whether it comes from those who want to teach against 

JNESCO or those who want to teach for it. 

The situation would be the same, would it not, if one proposed that 
we, by congressional act, prohibit a certain thing, would that not be 
equally threatening from the standpoint of local autonomy ? 

If UNESCO is proposing, or any friend of UNESCO or any overly 


enthusiastic supporter of the idea of international cooperation is pro- 
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posing that there be a Federal statute imposing curricula on local 
authority, I would like to see that nipped in the bud at once, but I 
would be equally fearful of any idea that we should prohibit a local 
school board from teaching UNESCO’s purposes and functioning. 

Do you share that view e 

Mrs. Lez. I would share that idea with you very emphatically, 
yes. 

Mr. Hays. And you don’t know of any suggestions that Congress 
should require the teaching of anything regarding the United Nations, 
do you? Have you seen anything? 

Mrs. Lex. I have not. 

Mr. Hays. I haven’t found it and that is the reason I asked if in 
your studies you had found anyone advocating a Federal statute to 
require the instruction as to the United Nations in the schools. 

Mrs. Lex. I have heard of no such thing, no. 

Mr. Hays. Have you heard of anybody in the State Department 
representing, by innuendo, that this should be done to conform to Fed- 
eral requirements or Federal policy ¢ 

Mrs. Lex. In none of my contacts with the State Department have 
I heard of such a thing. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Lee, I note that your convention is going to be 
held at the end of April. Now, I want to ask, will attention be given 
at that convention to the specialized agencies of the United Nations? 
Is that part of the agenda ¢ 

Mrs. Ler. I wouldn’t say in specific terms, Mr. Merrow, no, because 
what we do at a convention, usually, is to review through the de- 
bating process, pretty much our activities in the U. N. field through 
the last 2-year period, since the convention last met. We have taken 
in this 2-year period, I think, no action on any of the specialized agen 
cies, though we have acted on AEpTODE iations from the United States 
to the U. N. on the general U. N. budget. It is almost impossible to 
talk about the U. N. without ine vcludi some of the activities of the 
specialized agencies, and UNESCO may well come up at the conven- 
tion; I don’t know. 

Mr. Merrow. May I suggest consideration be given to the possibil- 
ity of looking into some of the specialized agencies. I think it would 
be helpful to have the reaction of your organization in reference to 
them, if you have the time to do that. 

Mrs. Ler. I will certainly take that into consideration if I may. 
Time is of the essence, as you know. 

Mr. Merrow. Time is very important. The study mission tried to 
get the facts on the specialized agencies in this report, and we came to 
the conclusion that they are a very vital part of the U. N. structure 
and so much so that we indicated if anything h: appened to the U. N., 
the specialized agencies could go on with the work in their fields but 
it is doubtful that the U. N. could progress without the work of the 
specialized agencies. We would be interested to have any opinions 
your organization might have. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Lee, the Senate has a subcomimttee comparable to 
ours, limited more specifically to charter revision. I hadn’t had an 
opportunity to tell my chairman about the report I had of a very 
helpful meeting that they conducted in Akron, Ohio. I understand 
there were about 1,500 people present and it was a magnificent forum. 
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It was bipartisan—you would agree, I am sure, that this must be 
bipartisan ? 

Mrs. Ler. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Wiley on the majority side and Mr. Mansfield on 
the minority side were able to hear not only statements like your own 
supporting the U. N., generally, but extreme criticisms of it. | 
understand that it created a very fine atmosphere and that perhaps 
discussions will tend hereafter to be a bit more constructive and a bit 
more tolerant. 

It seems to me that groups like your own might help us consider- 
ably in breaking down these inflexible positions, inviting participa- 
tion by others than your own members in local forums, to promote 
local forums where people who are fearful about this might have 
access to facts that would alter their positions, perhaps. 

I know one thing, that in providing the opportunity that we have 
had here to offer criticisms, we have been helped ourselves, but what 
TI am continuously hoping for is that those who just feel that we 
must disavow this whole idea of international cooperation can see 
that at least we should have one thing in common and that is the 
earnest desire for peace, and if we will hold on to that, we may 
render great public service. 

This is obviously not a question, but I am seizing the opportunity 
of saying to you as head of an important national organization, 
that I hope you will promote local activity so that out of the ferment 
of opinion at the grassroots, we will find it possible to hold our gains 
and to proceed conservatively. 

Mrs. Ler. That is exactly what we were doing in this project, which 
is called Working Together for International Cooperation. It is a 
guide for community action. Most of our local leagues, I think, have 
used it, in conjunction with other groups in the community. It is 
spread away outside of our own organization. It has brought the 
community together to discuss these things in a ea and 
constructive way.- It has brought together extremes on both sides 
and some areas of agreement have been promoted. What you say 
is exactly what we are trying to do and have been for a long time. 

Mr. Hays. Do you think it would help if our subcommittee found 
time to conduct some such forums as the Akron forum—I know the 
Senate committee will not be able to explore the whole field and do the 
entire job. 

Mrs. Ler. I don’t like to make a snap judgment on it. We were 
represented—the local league in Akron appeared at the hearing you 
speak of, and reported a very interesting job, just as you said, and a 
very useful one. 

T always feel the more people who are willing to talk together, face 
to face, individually, or on a world level, the more chance we have of 
working out areas of agreement to make it possible to do the things 
we all want. It seems to me anything that can be done by any of us 
to present mutual understanding and willingness to compromise 
which will enable us to accomplish the end we seek, is very much to be 
desired. If such hearings would do that, I would think it would be 
very valuable. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mrs. Lee. 
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Our subcommittee will continue to hold hearings and there will be 
other organizations that wish to appear. We are anxious to have all 
points of view and to get the facts in connection with the U. N. and the 
specialized agencies. We probably will be having other meetings 
in the near future. This meeting stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 30 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at the call of the chairman.) 

(The following statement has been submitted for inclusion in the 


rec ord :) 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., Mar 5, 1954. 
Hon. CHESTER E. Merrow, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Merrow: I am writing this letter in response to your subcommittee’s 
telephone invitation to the national chamber to testify before the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and Movements. 

We already have indicated a desire to submit a statement at this time only 
with respect to the International Labor Organization. 

We understand this suggestion was agreeable. 

I am attaching the basic position of the national chamber with respect to 
the ILO. 

Basically we believe that ILO should place more emphasis on the voluntary 
solution of problems through reliance on private enterprise and less on solution 
of problems by Government. The reliance on conventions is inherently bad, 
we believe, because they are a use of the treaty process as a means of effecting 
reform, often of a domestic nature. We think such a use of treaties is inherently 
dangerous. 

ILO in name is a tripartite organization. Yet our Department of Labor has 
traditionally dominated our Government delegations to ILO conferences and 
committee meetings. This situation does not inspire the confidence of United 
States employer delegations, who have felt all too often that our Government 
delegates have not taken a neutral position. We have urged accordingly that 
the Department of Commerce should have an equal voice with the Department 
of Labor in selection of United States Government delegations to ILO affairs 
and in the administration of ILO matters. 

A great deal of ILO activity is expended on so-called industry committees. 
There are nine of these committees, as follows: Building and public works, 
inland transport, coal, iron and steel, metal trades, textiles, chemicals, petroleum, 
plantations. 

Each of these committees meets every 2 years. Their expenses are paid from 
ILO funds of which the United States contributes 25 percent. We believe that 
these committees should be abolished. They have not demonstrated any use- 
full purpose. Many of the representatives who attend don’t take the assignment 
seriously, but appear to regard it as a chance for international travel. Since 
the expense of these committees is borne by ILO, more of it is paid by the United 
States than by any other country. 

If the basic defects in ILO could be cured, however, it might well be used as 
a constructive forum through which to exchange valuable information and create 
better international understanding. 

We appreciate the opportunity to send you these views about ILO and hope 
they may be incorporated in the record of proceedings of the Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements. 

Cordially yours, 
CLARENCE R. MILEs, 
Manager, Legislative Department. 
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{From Policy Declarations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, June 195 
pp. 97-98] 


Tue INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The aspirations of the people of the world for a better life, higher living stand- 
ards and cultures, command the support of all men of good will. We believe 
that those worthy aims are best achieved through voluntary cooperation by free 
men which results in more production of goods and services, and guarantees the 
preservation of the freedom and dignity of the individual. 

These aims are achieved most effectively and with the maximum degree of 
individual liberty in a competitive econoray within a democratic society. Con 
versely, socialism and communism lead to restricted production, to mronopolistic 
controls and practices, the loss of incentives and individual initiative, which is 
replaced by State compulsion and the eventual loss of personal liberties. 

The International Labor Organization traditionally places major emphasis 
for improvement of living standards upon increased intervention by governments 
This is alien to the basic principles of the American competitive enterprise system 
in which primary reliance is placed upon voluntary action and cooperative 
efforts by workers and management, including collective bargaining between 
organized labor and management where workers freely choose this method. 

Participation by the United States in ILO will contribute most effectively 
to the goals of higher living standards and cultures, while encouraging the devel- 
opment of individual freedom and voluntary action, only if basic changes are 
made in certain ILO processes. Reliance upon conventions or draft treaties 
should be abandoned in favor of recommendations and resolutions. Meetings 
of ILO industrial committees serve no useful purpose and should be discon 
tinued. ILO’s so-called tripartite system of participation must be revised in 
order to ensure that all three groups will share equally in its deliberations and 
decisions. Technical assistance by ILO to member nations should be directed 
toward increasing production through greater efficiency of manpower utiliza 
tion, toward the adoption of voluntary methods as against Government inter 
vention and toward the use of technical assistance from nongovernmental sources. 

Unless changes of this character can be accomplished within ILO, there remains 
a“ serious question whether continued participation by the United States as a 
member of the International Labor Organization can be justified. If it is dete: 
mined that such changes cannot in fact be accomplished, the United States 
should then consider steps to withdraw from membership in the ILO. 

The ILO should be dedicated to the attainment of higher living standards, 
through the strengthening of the competitive enterprise system to provide effec 
tive incentive for low-cost quality production throughout the world. 
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THURSDAY, MARCH 11, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeiGN AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MoveMENTs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:20 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, lies. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings before the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and Movements which is dealing with 
the questions relating to the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 

In the study mission report on the specialized agencies in Europe 
that was released the first of February, we stated that during the 
early part of the session it would be the intention of the Subcommit- 
tee on International Organizations and Movements to continue to have 
hearings on these specialized agencies in an effort to obtain all the facts 
in connection with them and to complete the picture in reference to 
some of the criticisms and the suggestions that have been made for 
improvement, and so on. 

Today the hearings are devoted to the specialized agency of the 
United Nations, UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. 

We have with us Dr. George Shuster, who is president of Hunter 
College and Chairman of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. 

Dr. Shuster has been long interested in UNESCO affairs. He was 
at the convention in London in 1945 which wrote the Constitution 
for UNESCO and has been closely associated with it ever since. 

He was made president of the National Commission last September. 
We are very happy to have you with us, Dr. Shuster. 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE SHUSTER, PRESIDENT, HUNTER COL- 
LEGE; CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR 
UNESCO 


Dr. Suuster. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, may 
I take this opportunity to thank you on behalf of the Commission 
and also on my own behalf for your courtesy in inviting us to be here 
today. Perhaps the real reason why I happen to be speaking is that, 
by reason of age, I have a long acquaintance with UNESCO and with 
its background. 
129 
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Originally I served as a member of the General Advisory Com 
mittee to the Division of Cultural Relations in the Department of 
State, which, as you will probably recall, was appointed as a conse- 
quence of the good-neighbor policy in Latin America. 

Part of the work of that Committee was to prepare for a conference 

called during the course of the war by the ministers of education in 
uae to see what could be done for the schools in war-torn lands, 
once the struggle was over. 

During the course of these discussions, the desirability of bringing 
into being some agency of international educational-intellectual co 
operation was discussed, and after several preliminary conferences in 
London, and after a decision taken at San Francisco to include a 
reference to education in the Charter of the United Nations, a con 
ference, to consider whether such an institution could be established, 
was held in London during December 1945. I served as a member 
of the United States delegation on that occasion. 

You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that during the subsequent year, wi 
were both of us privileged to participate in the Paris conference which 
actually adopted the constitution of the UNESCO. 

Now, may I say just a few words about the character of UNESCO, 
in the light of its history and development. It seems to me that this 
is frequently misunderstood. All governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed but in the case of UNESCO, 
there are no governed. It was from the beginning conceived, not 
as an organization which would have powers over anyone, but rather 
as an association of nations for their mutual advancement and indeed 
for the advancement of all of mankind, in these vital areas of culture, 
science, and education; and from that day until this, UNESCO has 
issued no orders to anyone, has made no comments on nationality, or 
the national philosophy of any member state, is not able to interfere 
in the affairs of a member state unless it is invited by that state so to 
do. It has rather, through a process of conference and investigation, 
thrown great light on a number of the most vital issues which con- 
front the peoples of the world. 

I sometimes think that we Americans are so accustomed to educa- 
tion, we take it so much for granted that often we do not realize what 
it really means to the peoples of the world. The differences in well- 
being, the differences even in the approach to material and physical 
success, are to a very great extent a consequence of the educational 
process. 

The hope that is enshrined in UNESCO is therefore simply the 
hope that through an adequate and intelligent pooling of these re- 
sources, we can build a family of peoples between whom there can be 
more fruitful commerce in a spiritual as well as in a material sense. 

In order to achieve these ends, UNESCO operates primarily 
through three bodies. The first is, of necessity, the Secretariat in 
Paris which is directed, as you know, by a Director General, subject 
to such authority as is given to him at the General Conferences of 
the Organization as well as by its Executive Board. 

The Executive Board is the second body. The third body is the 
National Commission in each country. It is this National Commis- 
sion which really gives to the work of UNESCO its vitality and its 
far-flung influence. 
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I wish I could introduce you to the National Commissions of other 
member countries. Let me, however, talk only about our own. The 
membership of the National Commission includes all the major reli- 
gious bodies in this country, the major scholarly bodies, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, the labor groups of the country 
In short, it is, from the point of view of all that has to do with se ience, 
education, and culture, the most representative pee. that this coun- 
try has ever known. It works in unison, and, I am glad to say, in 
great harmony, with the Department of State. 

Now, among the activities of UNESCO there is one which has given 
rise to a considerable amount of criticism, and it is with this one that 
I would like to concern myself for a little while. 

UNESCO publishes. These publications are of three major kinds. 
First are those publications coming out of the Secretariat and devoted 
to some aspect of culture, science, or education. 

The second group of publications are those prepared by the national 
commissions. These publications usually are the outgrowth of the 
national conferences which the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO holds biannually. The two most recent ones, last year’s 
at the University of Minnesota, and at my own institution, Hunter 
College, 2 years before, were given the benefit of a series of work 
papers which I think historically are really significant. 

Now, the third group of publications is one made up of quite in- 
formal pamphlets, discussions, documents, prepared by organizations 
which have no official connection with UNESCO at all. These may 
be essays written by someone in Chicago, Louisville, Los Angeles, out- 
lining some aspect of the philosophy of the program of UNESCO 
as that individual sees it. 

Now, as far as I know, very little criticism has arisen except in the 
third group. That is the group of quite informal papers, and there 
we have a major illustration in the famous Los Angeles row over a 
pamphlet called The E in UNESCO. 

I am going to talk about that very frankly against a background 
of my own educational experience. 

E in UNESCO was prepared by a group of teachers in the school 
system of Los Angeles as part of a program of training in civics and 
in the responsibilities of citizens, which has been a favorite concern 
of our school system for many years. This part of the program was 
supposed to deal with those obligations which the citizen must face, 
in view of the fact that we are gradually becoming, whether we wish 
to be so or not, an international community much closer knit than 
was formerly the case, by trade and by educational interests and by 
military necessity. 

Now, I have read the pamphlet E in UNESCO. I will say it is 
not a distinguished educational document. As a matter of fact, there 
aren’t so many distinguished educational documents, and therefore 
this verdict ought to surprise no one. But why on earth so much 
fuss was made about this innocuous little thing I shall never be able 
to understand, except in terms—and this, I think, is a very important 
point—in terms of a general attack, launched virtually at the same 
time in many places, on public education in the United States as a 
whole. This attack was the result of a confluence of motives and 
points of view. Some people, aroused by a feeling that the United 
States had produced a great many subversive individuals, felt that 
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the school system was penetrated with such individuals, and therefor 
took a very critical view of the teaching profession because of that 
pei ‘spective. 

The second major source of criticism arose from a frank disagree 
ment with the objectives which American public school education had 
set for itself. That is, with the notion that every child in this country 
is entitled to a good education, regardless of race or creed; that dis 
crimination against any group in the c ommunity by reason of racial o1 
other heritage, is totally inconsistent and incompatible with Americar 
tradition. I say there were groups of people in our Nation who dis 
liked the public education system for that reason. And, finally, there 
were those, .of course, who felt. that any stick with which to beat the 
dog was useful, provided you could, in that way, advance the caus: 
of private education under whatever auspices this might be given. 

Now, had it not been for this attack and assault on American ya 
lic education, this pamphlet would, in my opinion, have created 1 
disturbance of any kind whatever. There is in it—in the view of the 
Los Angeles Board of Education, nothing, nothing whatever, which 
advocates a world government or a world community. There is, in the 
judgment of all the reputable people who have read it, not one angie 
allusion to any subversive doctrine or motivation. In short, all i 
really does is to say that the people of the United States should be 
vitally interested in promoting the health and welfare of their fel- 
low human beings throughout the world. 

Formerly, in a less secularistic time, we used to talk about the 
brotherhood of man and to ask such questions as are asked in the 
Scripture “Am I my brother’s keeper?” Today we ask them in a 
somewhat different context, realizing the responsibilities of citizens 
and of governments in this connection. 

How this innocuous little pamphlet should have given rise to a 
barrage of this character can, I think, be accounted for on the grounds 
that I have stated. 

There is something else to be stated and that is-a general and pre 
vailing ignorance of the character of the publications which come from 
UNESCO itself. I want to say a word about those because I have 
studied the situation very carefully. 

Now, these publications are of two general kinds. They are publi 
‘ations which are prepared by individuals and publications prepared 
by groups. Not all of them are masterpieces, but taken in their to 
tality they represent the greatest contribution which has been made 
in the history of m: :nkind to all those vital concerns which grow out 
of international relations. 

Now, one of the reasons why it is so difficult to produce understand- 
ing of this literature is rather a simple reason. This is scientific lit 
erature. It is concerned with such problems as this: “How shall we 
combat illiteracy throughout the world?” Now, that is a technical, 
educational question which is ver y difficult to answer. 

The response must be made in terms of psychology, educational 
philosophy, and, of course, experience, and only through a correlation 
of what is best in all three of these groups can we possibly hope to ap 
proach this major problem of our time with any degree of trust that we 
shall succeed. 
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You can talk day in and day out about illiteracy, but doing some- 
thing about it is just as difficult, perhaps even more difficult, than to 
do something about one of the major scourges in terms of disease 
which afflict mankind. 

I should say that in all probability we shall succeed in stamping out 
cancer far earlier than we succeed in making really successful assaults 

upon the scourge of illiteracy, which is a major reason why we in the 
United States find it so difficult to build a community of free peoples. 
Unless we can talk to them, how can we influence them in terms of 
ideas ¢ 

Now that has, of course, all kinds of corollaries. 

One of the things we have done in the United States, out of a sense 
of obligation, is to foster, through such organizations as the Modern 
Language Association, a wider interest in the learning of foreign 
languages. 

This program, of vital interest to the United States, profits by the 
sincere, and I may say, profound scholarly investigations and publica 
tions of UNESCO. 

Now these publications are not produced in isolation. They are 
the result of very careful coordination. I am going to introduce a 
passage from one of the letters I received after I became Chairman 
of the National Commission. This letter is from Dr. Jean Larnaud, 
who is Secretary General of the International Catholic Coordinating 
Center for UNESCO in Paris, extending to me a very cordial invita- 
tion to attend a conference of Catholic scholars who are collaborating 
with the organization, with UNESCO, in the writing of an important 
study. ‘This letter reads in part: 

Monsignor Sensi, the Holy See’s permanent observer at UNESCO, will par 
ticipate in our discussions, and it would be very kind of you if you could attend 
the conference. 

Now, no matter what one may think of the Papacy and its en 
deavors, I submit that it will not participate in schemes to subvert 
mankind, to improve the chances for communism on this globe, or 
indeed to take the bottom from out of any healthy concept of 
patriotism. 

If you look at these publications seriously, you will see that they are 
the result—perhaps, above all, the result—of carefully planned cor 
relation of great religiously motivated quests in the var es countries 
of the world. 

Some reference has been made recently to publications which have 
been gotton out under the auspices of UNESCO on the subject of race. 
Now the three best of these studies are three authoritative ones from 
three religious points of view: A Protestant point of view, a Jewish 
point of view, and a Catholic point of view. They are, I think I may 

say, written by the three foremost anthropologists in these three 
groups. And they are magnificent statements of Judeo-Christian 
tradition in this area, making clear in ringing terms, but in scientific 
language, which is beyond contention, that such a thing as race ought 
to be removed from our consciousness, except in terms of a need for 
understanding among men. The consciousness that each and every 
one of us is at best a very feeble and negligible creature and that only 
— a recognition of our common dignity and common objectives 

‘an we hope to solve any problem on “this earth. The titles and 
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authors of these booklets are as follows: The Ecumenical Movement 
and the Racial Problem, by W. A. Visser’t Hooft; The Catholic 
Church and the Race Question, by Rev. Father Yves, M. J. Congar, 
O. P.; and Jewish Thought as a Factor in Civilization, by Prof. 
Léon Roth. 

That, then, completes what I want to say on the subject of the 
source of most of the criticisms of UNESCO which have arisen. 

I want to say a word too about one or two other ones and, if I may, 
introduce a document or two in the record. I should particularly 
like to submit for the record the official report of a committee of the 
Los Angeles, Calif., Board of Education, concerning teaching about 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies, including UNESCO, 
in the schools. This report is dated Janu: ary 15, 1953. It tells what 
the program was, what materials were used, and how the materials 
were prepared. The report makes quite clear that the materials usec 1 
were those prepared in Los Angeles itself by Los Angeles teachers, 
and not by UNESCO. This report also makes certain recommenda- 
tions. 

Secondly, I should like to submit a copy of the action finally taken 
by the Los’ Angeles Board of Education in the matter of teaching 
about the United Nations and the specialized agencies in the Los An- 
geles public schools. This action is contained in two resolutions con- 
sidered by the board on January 19, 1953, and finally adopted by the 
board on January 27, 1953. 

Mr. Merrow. ‘They will be included in the record. 

Dr. Suusrer. Thank you, sir. 

(The documents referred to follow:) 


UNESCO In THE Los ANGELES Crty ScHooLts—ReEporT oF COMMITTEE, BOARD OF 
EpUcATION, City or Los ANGELES 


INTRODUCTION 


By resolution adopted on August 28, 1952, the Board of Education of the City of 
Los Angeles directed the president of the board to appoint a committee of 
3“ * * * to ascertain the extent to which, and the manner in which, the 
curriculum of the Los Angeles city schools was affected by the UNESCO program 
during the school year 1951-52; * * *” 

The president subsequently appointed as the special committee authorized by 
this resolution, Members Arthur F’. Gardner, Harry H. Hillman, and H. C. Willett, 
chairman, to make the study and prepare this disquisition. 

Part I presents the findings of the committee in respect to the assignment 
explicitly set forth in the resolution. 

-art II is related to the assignment by implication, and presents to the board 
recommendations on which the members of the committee unanimously agree. 


PART I 


It was obvious to the committee that its first task was to determine what school 
activities constituted the so-called UNESCO program of the Los Angeles schools. 
At the outset doubt was expressed whether there actually was or had been such 
a program. There was evidenced considerable uncertainty concerning the extent 
to which a UNESCO program “projected on paper” in 1946 had subsequently been 
activated in the Los Angeles schools. 


Eristence of the program 


A program.—aAs to the existence of a UNESCO program in the Los Angeles 
schools, the committee concluded that there had been during the years from 1946 
to 1952 well-defined school activities which were properly regarded by teachers 
and school administrators as an approved UNESCO program. 
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In the opinion of the committee, the term “program” is a valid description of 
this group of activities because of the— 
1, Planning by a central staff committee; 
2. Publishing of related documents by the curriculum division ; 
3. Promotion of plans and distribution of documents in the schools by 
school personnel. 

Program permissiwe.—Participation in the UNESCO program was permissive 
and not required. The principals appear to have felt no obligation to activate 
the UNESCO program in their schools. 

Elements of the program 

Personnel interviewed.—The committee studied various documents and inter- 
viewed teachers, principals, and other school personnel, in preparing a list of 
maximum UNESCO program activities. 

This list comprises the total program elements reported by the schools of Los 
Angeles. Participation or nonparticipation was a proper exercise of the right 
of autonomy in the area of permissive activities engaged in during the years 
1946-52. 

The list 

Program elements.—1. There was a central advisory and coordinating commit- 
tee operating within the curriculum division of the Los Angeles city school system. 

2. A UNESCO chairman was appointed by the principal of each school. 

3. Basic information bulletins and periodic information bulletins were prepared 
under the direction of the curriculum division and distributed to teachers 
through the UNESCO chairmen. 

4. There were in-service study groups, workshops, and institute sessions devoted 
to the study or presentation of matters related directly to the United Nations and 
UNESCO. 

5. Curriculum publications were designed as instructional aids for teachers. 
These included the § in UNESCO, the E in UNESCO, and part II of Developing 
Human Relations in the Elementary Schools. 

6. Instructional materials, including audio-visual aids, were developed and 
distributed. 

7. Classroom instruction and study included subject content related to the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

8. Special events, such as United Nations Week, Brotherhood Week, World 
Trade Week, Pan-American Day, Good Will Day, ete., were observed. 

9. Assembly and radio programs were staged 

10. There were bulletin-board postings; library exhibits; articles in school 
papers, etc, 

11. Some schools formed clubs and committees, including World Friendship 
Clubs, UNESCO Clubs, and joint teacher-pupil UNESCO committees. 

12, Numerous essay and oratorical contests, including the United Nations, 
examination were engaged in. 

13. Relations with children and schools in other countries through school 
affiliations, reconstruction projects, Junior Red Cross activities, ete., were en- 
couraged, ri 

14. School and community relationships on matters touching United Nations 
and the special interests of UNESCO, were developed. 

It is not the function of this committee either to defend or to criticize these 
14 program elements; nor is it deemed necessary to describe each element in 
detail. They are here listed to indicate to the board with what is believed to 
be reasonable accuracy, the entire range of school activities associated with 
the UNESCO program, and to serve as a reference list for use in later portions 
of this report. 

Extent of school participation 

Modus operandi.—The second task of the committee was to determine the 
extent to which the above-defined UNESCO program penetrated the life and 
activities of our Los Angeles schools. 

Two approaches to this task were considered : 

(1) A comprehensive questionnaire to all school principals in the three Los 
Angeles school districts. 

(2) A conference with a group of elementary school, secondary school, and 
junior college principals selected on a random sampling basis. 

The first approach had the apparent advantages of greater objectivity and 
possibly greater statistical validity. The questionnaire appeared to be an expen- 
sive, time-consuming and laborious approach. 
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The second had the advantages of the person-to-person exchange of informa 
tion and opinions. It was economical in the expenditure of time and money 
and although lacking theoretical statistical validity it developed sufficient in- 
formation regarding the extent of ne in the UNESCO program tv 
meet the purposes of this report. 

The committee chose the second of these two ‘approaches. 

The conference.—On November 12, 1952, the committee met in conference 
with 40 of the school personnel, including representatives from the adminis 
trative staff, and elementary school, secondary se and junior college prin 
cipals from all the major geographic areas in the Los Angeles school system. 
The principals were selected from each area on a random sampling basis. <A 
complete stenographic record of this conference was made. (This is attached 
to original copy of this report.) 

In retrospect, the committee finds that the conference accomplished a number 
of useful purposes. 

1. It confirmed and added to the information the committee had already 
obtained regarding the UNESCO program, its origin and development, and its 
constituent elements. 

2. It established a basis on which the committee could estimate with som: 
degree of assurance the extent to which schools participated in the various 
elements of the UNESCO program, and hence the extent to which the program 
itself affected the normal school program. 

3. The conference helped the committee to differentiate between the pro 
gram elements which were introduced into the schools by the UNESCO pro 
gram and those school activities which antedate the United Nations and UNESCO 

4. It elicited responses to questions as to whether there had been advocacy 
of one-world government either in the program itself or by school personne! 
responsible for its administration. The conference also assisted in determining 
whether the UNESCO program had been substituted for, or had been otherwise 
detrimental to, the established obligation of the schools to advocate patriotism 
and love of country. 

5. Finally, the conference convinced the committee that there was urgent 
need for the board of education to clarify its own position with reference to 
the various school activities which have become associated with the UNESCO 
program. Such clarification would assist the superintendent in dispelling the 
doubt and uncertainty of many principals and teachers regarding the present 
and future status of those activities included under the UNESCO program. 
Findings of the committee 

1. The committee finds that: 

(a) The total UNESCO program of the Los Angeles schools consisted substan- 
tially of the 14 program elements listed earlier in this report. 

(b) The program had its beginning in 1945 in response to widespread public 
interest in, and enthusiasm for, the newly organized United Nations. 

(c) Responding to demands for materials, the curriculum division and the 
superintendent’s staff began the preparation of instructional materials. These 
materials, dealt with the organization and functions of the United Nations, in 
formation about which was not at that time readily available from other 
sources. 

(d) In 1946, with the establishment of UNESCO—one of the specialized agen 
cies of the United Nations—a UNESCO program for the Los Angeles schools wus 
initiated. This program resulted in the organizing of a central advisory com 
mittee on UNESCO. In cooperation with the curriculum division, the central 
advisory committee began to develop teacher guides and instructional materials, 
and to coordinate many school activities around a central UNESCO program 

(e) Under the leadership of the central advisory committee and UNESCO 
chairmen, the program flourished in many of the Los Angeles schools unti! 
January 1952. 

(f) Since January 1952, when the publication The E in UNESCO was inac- 
tivated by the superintendent, there has been almost complete suspension of the 
program while principals and teachers await clarification of it status. 

2. The committee finds that: 

(a) It was not possible to determine with exactness the frequency with which 
schools participated in the various activities embraced in the 14 elements of the 
UNESCO program. 

(b) It was not feasible for the committee, in its attempts to measure and evalu 
ate such participation, to restrict its study to the year 1951-52 as contemplated 
by the resolution of the board. 
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(c) On the basis of information furnished by the principals present at the 
onference on November 12, there was a conscientious effort on the part of 
principals and teachers in a very substantial number of schools in all areas of 
the Los Angeles school districts, to participate in, and to carry on, the UNESCO 
program. This participation was predicated upon the suggestions presented 
to the principals by the superintendent and the central advisory committee, 

3. The committee finds that: 

(a) At least two of the elements of the UNESCO program and certain aspects 
of a number of other elements were engaged in by pupils and teachers before 
UNESCO came into existence. 

(b) For years in the study of current events teachers have dealt with— 

(1) The problems of intercultural and interracial relationships. 

(2) Fostering of world friendship. 

(3) Inculeation of respect for and love of our own country and its 
traditions. 

Ca regarding this finding are attached to the original copy of this 
report. 

4. The committee finds that there is no evidence available to it to substantiate 
charges of advocacy of a one-world government by any of the teachers or other 
school personnel engaged in carrying on the UNESCO program in the schools. 

The committee inquired specifically regarding this matter at the conference 
on November 12, 1992. The principals present on that occasion unanimously de- 
clared that there had not been to their knowledge or belief any such advocacy, 
nor had there been any apparent attempt to develop among the Los Angeles 
school children a desire or willingness to accept the idea of a one-world govern- 
ment. 

(NoteE.—At this point and in this connection the committee wishes to inter- 
polate reference to an incident which came to its attention after the November 12 
conference, and which was therefore not a subject for inquiry on that occasion. 
From a source as yet unknown to the committee there was introduced into at 
least one elementary school and used in assembly exercises at that school a 
“Pledge to the United Nations,” which paraphrased our own “Pledge of allegiance 
to the flag,’’ and in which reference was made to “One government of all people, 
by all people, and for all people.” So far as the committee has been able to 
ascertain, this pledge did not originate in, nor was it distributed by the staff 
responsible for the formulation and guidance of the UNESCO program. Its use 
was immediately stopped by the superintendent as soon as he learned of this.) 

5. Closely related to the committee’s finding regarding the possible advocacy 
of one-world government is its finding regarding the allegations that the UNESCO 
program had been substituted for or was at least detrimental to the established 
program of promoting patriotism and love for our own country. Again the com- 
mittee relies on the unanimous declaration of the principals present at the 
November 12 conference, and who spoke not only from knowledge of the pro- 
grams of their own schools, but also of other schools. The committee finds that 
there is no evidence to support the allegations of such substitution or detrimental 
effects. 

6. Finally, the committee finds that there is general uncertainty among prin- 
cipals and teachers regarding elements of the UNESCO program which may be 
observed without running counter to the policies and wishes of the board of 
education. 

This concludes part I of your committee’s report. In it the committee has 
attempted to present certain facts, and findings based on those facts. The 
committee feels, however, that its report would not be complete if it did not 
make known to the board the position of the committee with reference to the 
future of the UNESCO program in the Los Angeles schools. This position is set 
forth in the following statements and suggestions, which the committee recom- 
mends to the board for possible inclusion in a comprehensive statement of board 
policy respecting the subject of this report. 


PART II 
Recommendations 
1. The United Nations and its specialized agencies are contemporary facts of 
significance to our own Nation and to the entire world and therefore should not 
be ignored by the pupils and teachers of the Los Angeles schools. 
2. There should be provided in the regularly established instructional programs 
of the Los Angeles schools, and in proper relationship to pupil age and grade 
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levels, opportunities for the factual study and impartial discussion of the his 
tory, organization, purposes, and activities of the United Nations and its agencies. 
Such study and discussion should be similar to that devoted to other historical 
facts and current events. 

3. If the curriculum division or any other agency of the Los Angeles schools 
issues publications or instructional materials relating to the United Nations, it 
should do so only when there is a demonstrated need for such publications 
or materials, and then only under conditions which prompt and govern the pub- 
lication of similar documents for other phases of the established instructional 
program. 

4. Training classes, study groups, and institute sessions for the factual and 
impartial study or discussion of the United Nations and its agencies should be 
approved, provided they are organized and conducted under conditions which 
normally apply to such instructional aids for teachers. 

5. The value of school participation in certain noncurricular activities is 
recognized, These activities include, among others, the observance of specia! 
events, assembly programs, clubs, reconstruction projects, school affiliations, 
etc., designed to further the ideals of peace on earth, and good will among na- 
tions. It is recognized, however, that from time to time efforts may be made 
to divert such noncurricular activities from this approved purpose, and to make 
them the instruments for advocating or opposing certain social, economic, poli- 
tical, or governmental philosophies on which the opinions of the mature citizens 
of the community may be seriously divided. Under such circumstances, the 
relationship of teachers, principals, and staff to these activities must be in 
strict accord with the board’s policy of factual and impartial treatment of con 
troversial matters. 

6. It is in the interests of a well-balanced school program that the staff should 
not give undue emphasis to any particular contemporary social, economic, or 
political movement. Furthermore, the staff should avoid undue emphasis on 
labels for special activities (e. g. the UNESCO program) which might create 
the false impression that certain ideas or activities are being given emphasis 
out of proportion to their significance in the entire educational program. 

7. If the board should adopt the foregoing suggestions, there would be no 
further need for the presently inactivated central advisory committee and 
UNESCO chairmanships. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR F’. GARDNER, 
Harry H. HILiMaAnN, 
H. C. Witietr, Chairman. 


ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION ON JANUARY 19, 1953, PERTAINING TO THE 
Sussect or UNESCO 


RESOLUTION NO. I 


Whereas the Board of Education of the City of Los Angeles unequivocally 
believes that no materials, methods, or techniques of teaching should be used in 
these Los Angeles school districts which shall advocate, or teach with the intent 
to indoctrinate any pupil with, or inculcate a preference in the mind of any pupil 
for, any governmental, social, economic, or cultural systems, international agen- 
cies of cooperation, ideologies or philosophies which are at variance with, or 
opposed to, the governmental, social, economic, and cultural system of the United 
States of America; and 

Whereas the board, in prohibiting the advocacy or teaching of any subjects 
foreign to the American way of life with the intent to indoctrinate any pupil 
with, or inculcate a preference in the mind of any pupil for, such doctrine, does 
not intend to prevent the teaching of the facts of the above subjects, but intends 
to prevent the advocacy of, and inculcation and indoctrination into, these ideolo- 
gies for the purposes of undermining the patriotism for, and the belief in, the 
Government of the United States of America: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the following policies and directives be established for the guid- 
ance of the school administration: 

1. The United Nations and its specialized agencies are contemporary facts of 
significance to our own Nation and to the entire world and, therefore, should not 
be ignored by the pupils and teachers of the Los Angeles schools. 
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2, There should be provided in the regularly established instructional programs 
of the Los Angeles schools, and in proper relationship to pupil age and grade 
levels, opportunities for the factual study and impartial discussion of the history, 
organization, purposes, activities, achievements, and weaknesses of the United 
Nations and its agencies. Such study and discussion should be similar to that 
devoted to other historical facts and current events. 

8. If the curriculum division or any other agency of the Los Angeles schools 
issues publications or instructional materials relating to the United Nations, it 
should do so only when there is a demonstrated need for such publications or 
materials, and then only under conditions which prompt and govern the publica- 
tion of similar documents for other phases of the established instructional 
program. 

4. Training classes, study groups, and institute sessions for the factual and 
impartial study or discussion of the United Nations and its agencies will be 
approved, provided they are organized and conducted under conditions which 
normally apply to such instructional aids for teachers. 

5. The value of school participation in certain noncurricular activities is 
recognized. These activities include, among others, the observance of special 
events, assembly programs, clubs, reconstruction projects, school affiliations, 
ete., designed to further the ideals of peace on earth and good will among 
nations. It is recognized, however, that from time to time efforts may be made 
to divert such noncurricular activities from this approved purpose, and to make 
them the instruments for advocating or opposing certain social, economic, politi- 
cal, or governmental philosophies on which the opinions of the mature citizens 
of the community may be seriously divided. Under such circumstances, the rela- 
tionship of teachers; principals, and staff to these activities must be in strict 
accord with the board’s policy of factual and impartial treatment of controversial 
matters. 

6. It is in the interests of a well-balanced school program that the staff should 
not give undue emphasis to any particular contemporary social, economic, or 
political movement. Furthermore, the staff should avoid undue emphasis on 
labels for special activities which might create the false impression that certain 
ideas or activities are being given emphasis out of proportion to their significance 
in the entire educational program, 

There shall be no official or unofficial UNESCO program in the Los Angeles 
city schools; and the presently inactivated central advisory committee and 
UNESCO chairmanships are hereby permanently discontinued. 

The Los Angeles schools shall continue to teach the subjects of human rela- 
tions and moral and spiritual values. The American public schools have tradi- 
tionally taught these subjects. Between 1946 and January 1952 they were 
assimilated into the UNESCO program in the Los Angeles city schools. Hence- 
forth these subjects should be returned to the status they had in the school 
system prior to 1946. 

RESOLUTION NO. II 


Within the framework of, and in strict conformity with the board policy estab- 
lished by the foregoing resolution, by board resolutions A and B passed on 
August 28, 1952, and administrative policy as set forth in curriculum division 
bulletin Policy on Study of Current Public Problems, dated November 14, 1951, 
the board directs the superintendent as follows: 

1. To implement and activate the above-mentioned policies—with particular, 
but not exclusive, reference to the manner in which the study of the United 
Nations and its agencies will be handled in the future—through the issuance of 
a communication to all school personnel. This communication is to be approved 
by the board of education. 

2. To review thoroughly by procedures and methods approved by the board, 
all materials, methods, and techniques of teaching used or present in these school 
districts which might not be in strict conformity with board and administrative 
policies, and to reevaluate any such materials, methods, and techniques as to 
their strict conformity with board and administrative policies. 


Dr. Suuster. One of the things we find hardest to do is to persuade 
people that the program of UN ESCO res illy accomplishes anything. 
Now, the reason why that is so is that, unfortunately, education is 
not an enterprise about which you can write in very glamorous lan- 
guage. I spend most of my days, when I am not engaged in missions 
of this kind, trying to educate 13,000 young people in New York and 
43001—54 -10 
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I can only say that sometimes I wonder whether we are really suc- 
ceeding in doing that or not, despite all our efforts. You can’t diag- 
nose and blueprint an educational battle, a battle for the minds of 
men, a battle for literacy and a battle for insight, a battle for better 
understanding among the children of men, as you can outline a battle 
on a gridiron, or even a battle, grim as it may be, which takes place 
on a field of carnage. Nevertheless, these educational battles go on, 
and I want to mention just one that seems to me to be dramatic and 
significant, and that is the battle that is being fought in the six Arab 
States, particularly for the refugee youth there, in terms of an educa- 
tional program which will prepare them for some means of escaping 
from the misery that is now their lot. That program has aroused the 
interest of virtually the whole of Europe and has been the subject of 
extensive comment—for example in the major Swiss newspapers, in 
the major German ones, in the major English ones—but so far, no 
American newspaper has found it sensational enough to spend any 
time on it. 

That is one of the major reasons why people do not feel that the 
UNESCO program is getting anywhere. 

There is another. There are criticisms to be made of this organiza- 
tion in terms of its management and its development, which I share. 
These are criticims which, for the most part, the United States Na 
tional Commission for UNESCO has devoted itself to for a period 
of time. 

Now, the other criticism—and I want to say a word about this—is 
the criticism which arises out of the fact that people think that an 
international association is of necessity one which sells a given nation 
down the river. In short, if we become international, we become less 
American. May I say at this point that I spent a year and a half, 1950 
and 1951, in Germany with Mr. McCloy, dealing with the problem of 
our relationships with the German people. I think I may say without 
any hesitation that one of the reasons, and perhaps a major one, why 
we established so much genuine rapport with the German people, on 
basic issues of defense and of understanding, is that we took the 
trouble to talk to them as fellow human beings, in their own language 
when we could, without sacrificing anything of the interests of the 
United States. 

I may say the same thing happened in the Philippines, and one of 
the reasons we are doing so well there is because of the vital interest 
we took in the cultural] development of those islands when we were in 
a position to do much for them. 

WoW, what vital interest can this Nation have that transcends its 
interest in making those people who, perforce, in this hour of tragic 
destiny, must be associated with us, aware of the fact that they too 
have something to contribute, something to give us, something to win 
from choosing to throw in their lot with us. 

Nothing I could recommend to this committee as being vital in the 
defense of the free world at the present time would transcend my con- 
viction that here you have an opportunity which must be developed. 
If I may say so, I am a member of the board of directors of the Com 
mittee for a Free Europe, which operates Radio Free Europe which, as 
you know, broadcasts to the unfortunate peoples behind the Iron 
Curtain. I would say that, even if I looked at our international pro- 
gram from the point of view of the board members or the board of 
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directors of Radio Free Europe, I could think of nothing that ought 

o go forward more effectively than scientific application of basic 
pr inciples resolving the major educational and cultural problems of 
mankind. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Dr. Shuster. You have made a very lucid 
statement. We appreciate your coming here and talking to us about 
UNESCO. 

The members of the committee will have some questions, I am sure. 

I would like to ask this: In the report of the study mission we re- 
ferred to those pamphlets and said: 

With respect to the criticism on the series of pamphlets issued by UNESCO 
entitled “Toward World Understanding,” and reporting discussions at UNESCO- 
sponsored seminars, it should in all fairness be pointed out that UNESCO is not 
responsible for the substance of all of these pamphlets. This was made clear in 
the foreword to most of these pamphlets printed by UNESCO. 

However, since the pamphlets have created such an unfavorable reaction, it is 
questionable whether UNESCO should seemingly endorse and actively publicize 
such literature in the future. 

These have caused a great deal of criticism, and I wonder if you 
would care to make a statement about these pamphlets. 

Dr. Suuster. Those pamphlets are pamphlets based on discussions 
between persons interested in education from many countries on this 
topic, “How can we best promote better understanding of each other 
and our cultures.” 

Now, at the time that this activity was begun a great many people 
throughout the world felt that if education had been effective nobody 
like Adolf Hitler could ever have succeeded in winning his people to 
a program such as he did. It was in the spirit of these “considerations 
that groups were formed to discuss questions such as these. Some of 
the people who came to those groups were naive, and in my personal, 
humble opinion, very poorly prepared for the part they took in it. 
The digest of the discussion reflects those weaknesses. 

Now, the remedy is not, it seems to me, to choke off international dis- 
cussion. The remedy is to see to it that the people you invite to par- 
ticipate in the discussions are as able as they should be. That is what 
we are trying to do now. We think that, in concert with the national 
commissions in all the countries of the world, we will succeed in get- 
ting—and are getting—a much better quality of participants in these 
discussions. 

I would, myself, say of these pamphlets that it is probably too bad 
that they were published. But I would qualify that by saying that I 
think the public throughout the world has a right to see what goes on 
in UNESCO discussions. I think to exercise any censorship would be 
a mistake. What we should learn from this, and what we have learned, 
is that the value of the products is only as good as the value of the 
constituent products you put into it. 

Mr. Merrow. You said that there should be no censorship exercised. 
Should the national commission try to control what is published and 
spread throughout the United States under the aegis of UNESCO? 
Should it do that, or, if it doesn’t, increase its function to do that? 

Dr. Suvusrer. The United States National Commission deals with 
pera teen in the following way: We receive a certain limited num- 
ver of them. If it is a big publication there may be only five copies. 
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These are distributed to members of the Commission or to other per- 
sons who have a professional interest inthem. The rest of the distribu- 
tion is undertaken by Columbia University Press, which is the agent 
for UNESCO publications in this country. Columbia offers the pub- 
lications for sale. 

What we are trying to do and what we are now doing is to see to 
it that these publications get severe criticism from authorities in the 
field. That is, we want to run these publications right through the 

same mill that you have run American publications through in the 
New York Times, Herald Tribune, or any one of our book reviews. If 
we turn the pitiless light of sc holarly, objective comment on every- 
thing that UNESCO is doing, you can be certain that nobody over 
there is going to publish anything unless he knows it will stand up 
under examination. That is the kind of cei nsorship in which I be- 
lieve because, in the first place, the situation as you know, is very 
delicate. If a member of the French delegation thinks that some- 
thing is good and we say, “Well, you may think so, but you can’t 
circulate that in the United States,” we get a reputation once more, 
as book suppressors, and whatnot, but I think I can assure you that 
we have already gone a long way toward correcting serious mistakes 
in publications. We have minced no words. I wish I could show 
you acommentary which one of our most distinguished iorovenant 
wrote on a pamphlet gotten out by UNESCO earlier in its career 

They have not done anything like that since, because I have never 
seen a flash which really tore the top of the roof off more effectively 
than that did. 

I think our approach to this problem is an approach through criti- 
cism. One of the things we may say about the National Commission 
in all fairness is that probably it hasn’t taken its critical role seriously 
enough to date. Now, it is beginning to do it. 

We have reports from 27 members of the National Commission on 
recent UNESCO publications in fields in which they have expert 
knowledge. The outcome of that report is that these 27 people have 
found nothing subversive. These pamphlets contain nothing which 
teaches world government. But the reviewers have plenty of other 
things to say. If I showed you a comment I made on one in my field, 
you would see that we are not barring any holds. I think that is the 
approach to the problem. And I still say that other national commis- 
sions are waking up also to the facts of life. I think in a relatively 
short time we are going to have that situation pretty well under 
control. 

Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Bouron. I have been exceedingly interested in your remarks 
because I have been interested in UNESCO, Like a number of peo- 
ple, it seemed to me in the beginning it got off on the wrong foot 
pretty badly and had some 1 rather bad | problematical leader ship, shall 
we call it, which perhaps has led to some of the things that have come 
down today. 

Let me ask you this: How in the world did that pamphlet get into 
the schools in California, if the schools didn’t want it? 

Dr. Suusrer. You see, that pamphlet was prepared by the school 
system, itself. It was not the product of UNESCO. 

Mrs. Botton. Then, what in the world are they talking about ? 
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Dr. Suvustrer. Here is the situation. A school system which has a 
modern program of civic education wishes to get out teaching ma- 
terials. For example, you might get out a little pamphlet entitled, 
“How To Improve Your C ommunity.” 

This would be designed to be a study aid in civic classes. And so 
they in Los Angeles thought it would be a good idea to impress upon 
young people their obligations i in terms of international activities. 

j Mrs. Bouron. How did it get tied up with UNESCO? 

Dr. Strusrer. Because the title of the pamphlet prepared in Los 
Angeles is “The E in UNESCO.” Iam sure no one ever asked any 
of us about it. 

Mrs. Borron. I wonder if you will permit me just a remark, if 
1 might intrude the idea, that our wholesale education, as we call it, 
is very much in the nature of instruction rather than of education, 
and I have wondered a great deal when we were going to get down to 
the business of te¢ aching | how to live, when that, after all, is what edu- 
cation is supposed to be. Does that go counter to your thinking? 

Dr. Suuster. No. I should be very happy to send you copies of 
a couple of recent addresses which I have delivered. I think Ameri- 
can education has done some very fine things. 

Mrs. Borron. Yes; I agree with you. 

Dr. Suusrer. And there are some things which have been neglected. 
One of the most obvious ones is that we don’t seem to be able to 
encourage young people to take a reputable attitude toward their 
immediate environment. 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes, and we also, of course, have gone a long way 
away from giving them a consuming curiosity for knowledge. That 
seems to be taught out of them from the moment they go to school. 

Dr. Suusrer. Most of them have none whatever. Often the only 
curiosity they have is about things you wish they didn’t have in mind. 

Mrs. Bourton. Thank you. I ‘woul 1 like to speak iidee with you 
some time. 

Dr. Suuster. I should be very happy to speak with you. 

Mr. Hays. Doctor, I remember meeting you in Munich in 1951. 

Dr. Suuster. I recall that with great ple asure. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, sir. 

I would like to ask your comment on a criticism of UNESCO by 
Howard E. Wilson appearing in a publication of the George Peabody 
School for Teachers. 

Dr. Suvuster. I asked one of its professors to come to my college. 

Mr. Hays. It is regarded as an outstanding teacher-training col- 
lege. 

In his article, Mr. Wilson makes this comment: 

As one reviews UNESCO's brief turbulent history he is impressed with a basic 
fact: UNESCO has increasingly been involved in questions of international 
politics. This involvement is to a certain degree inevitable, but the mistake in 
UNESCO is that no clear line of demarcation has been found between political 
and nonpolitical matters. 

The same confusion exists in UNESCO as existed in our own national pro- 
gram of cultural relations where we have mixed up education and propaganda, 
political and nonpolitical activity. While any governmental agency is inevitably 
political in its controls, its program becomes most effective only when a clear 
distinction between political and nonpolitical matters is stalwartly, steadily 
maintained. 
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I wonder if you could help us in an understanding of that phase 
of the problem. 

Dr. Suustrer. I shall try, Mr. Hays. 

Knowing Howard W ilson very well, I think I would like to preface 
my remarks by saying that I have the very highest regard for him. 

The problem to which he alludes was one which was bothersome 
even in the old days of the General Advisory Committee to the De 
partment of State on Cultural Affairs. It was then our feeling that 
what is done in the realm of cultural relations should never have an) 
thing to do with indoctrination; that. is, with what you would call a 
public information program. 

Now, since the war, the Department of State has undoubtedly bee: 
compelled by circumstances to bring about a much closer relationshi, 
between cultural relations and information programs than is alt« 
gether desirable. Mr. Wilson’s point is that he would like to see thing: 
so arranged that the relationship between UNESCO and the Depart 
ment of State is totally divorced from any relationship with the i 
formation program. That is what he is really driving at. 

Now, that is a highly complex issue. There are many different 
points of view about it. What we of the National Commission are 
attempting to do is to hew to Mr. Wilson’s philosophy as closely as 
the interests of the United States will permit at the present. Do | 
make myself clear? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. To some extent it is a good deal as if my Demo 
crats down in Arkansas might say, because “they don’t like something 
the Republican Congress does, “We'll just pull out of it, we won’t have 
anything to do with it,” it is just a matter of reconciling oneself to 
the fact that people with some other point of view are being heard too 
and that we'll accept it and continue to struggle for the good of all. 
as we Democrats are struggling for the good of Republicans. 

Dr. Suuster. Some people feel that the State Department in rep 
resenting the foreign interests of the United States, is bringing too 
much pressure to bear on UNESCO, which ought to be a cultural 
institution. 

Now, I myself do not share that view. I think there has always 
been a danger of doing that but I think that, personally, I probably 
stand in the middle between those who would like to use it more for 
American foreign policy purposes, and those who don’t want an) 
such affiliation. I think that the second is a bit unrealistic in this da) 
and age because we are not living in the kind of world which is so nice 
and quiet and temperate that you can forget that a few bears are 
walking about just inside the cage. 

Mr. Hays. Well, to pursue my analogy further—I am sure this 
doesn’t offend my friends on the Republican side—the better strategy 
on our part is to say down in Arkansas to the Democrats who don’t 
like some decisions, “Well, now, we'll talk these Republicans around 
to our position on some things, so don’t despair.” Isn't that the way 
to do? 

Dr. Suvster. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. Rather than: destroying the Republicans. I don’t want 
to destroy them. I am just pursuing an analogy because when you 
become a part of a group devoted to goals we can all believe in, such 
as the elimination of illiteracy, the attack on ignorance and cultural 
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deficiency, then we can put up with some differences as to methods. 
Is that pretty generally it? 

Dr. Suusrer. | agree with that wholeheartedly. 

I have sometimes said that the delegates to ihe UNESCO confer- 
ence are exactly like the members of the House of Representatives, 
save that they represent many countries, rather than many States. 
Now, I happen to be an independent voter so I am very much in- 
terested in the preservation of the Democrats and Republicans in 
this country, which gives me a chance to be independent. 

I think we of the National Commission do attempt to maintain an 
independent status, more or less akin to the position which would be 
taken by an independent voter. 

Mr. Hays. Dr. Shuster, Mr. Wilson said this, and it is not meant to 
reflect upon Dr. Luther Evans; I am sure you admire him as we all do. 
He is a man of great stature. Mr. Wilson said: 

I think the transfer of the UNESCO unit to a less political and controversial 
igency would help reduce the political controversies which now revolve about 
UNESCO. The transfer might have helped make Luther Evans’ election unani 
mous and reduced the fears of us—not of Evans—which are felt by the 17 na 
tions that voted against him. And by such relatively nonpolitical connections 
with UNESCO, UNESCO might become an even stronger power against Com 
munist dictatorship, and a more fundamental ally of democracy in the cultural, 
educational and scientific areas it was designed to serve. 


Dr. Suusrer. That is the same point of view. That point of view 
comes from a belief that the United States throws too much weight 
around. If we were less prone to express our opinions, other people 
might like us a little better. There is something no doubt to be said 
for that point of view, but I don’t think you can support that whole 


heartedly. I think you do have to defend and advocate the basic for- 
eign policy positions of the United States Government. 

Mr. Hays. And the problem is to balance these two considerations ; 
isn’t it ? 

Dr. Suuster. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. That of being unyielding where our national interest. is 
involved, but at the same time deve loping that flexibility that interna- 
tional leaders have to develop in a world that is as full of conflicts as 
ours. We are trying to get all the help we can in this matter of 
American contributions to cultural advancement in the world, and at 
the same time preserve the values which we all have a stake in. 

Dr. Suusrer. I think you have a good illustration of that in what 
was done in Germany caer Mr. McCloy, who, I think, never sacrificed 
any interest of the United States. On the other hand, he took a 
genuine interest in helping the German people, who realized their own 
problem, and provided a feeling that we were sincerely interested in 
their progress away from the devastation that followed the war. 

I am also inclined to think that the prestige we enjoyed would not 
have been as great as it was if it hadn’t been always clear that Mr. 
McCloy wouldn't sacrifice any vital interest of the United States. So 
that is the position which I pg adopt and I think it reflects 
by and large the sentiment of the National Commission. 

Mr. Hays. Generally, the picture is improving, isn’t it? 

Dr. Suuster. The improvement has started. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, sir. 
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Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan, a member of the full committee, has 
been interested in these subjects. I believe he has had information in 
the record on UNESCO. 

Mr. Carnauan. This series of UNESCO publications for teachers, 
are there other series of publications other than this series particular ly 
designed for teachers? 

Dr. Suusrer. I know of none, excepting those that are designed to 
be bibliographical aids, but may I ask whether Mr. McC ullough, who 
is here, has any additional information about that. 


STATEMENT OF MAX McCULLOUGH, UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. McCuitoven. Was the question whether there are other series 
of publications designed particularly for teachers ? 

Mr. Carnanan. No, for other groups than teachers. This one says, 
“A series of publications for teachers,” and here is a list showing you 
are up to number 12 now. 

Mr. McCutxoven. There is not a comparable series, sir, directed 
toward another profession. There are a number of individual pub- 
lications directed toward specialists in several fields: Scientists, social 
scientists, museum and library directors, and so forth, but there isn’t 
a series similar to this one. 

Dr. Suuster. If I may add one word, there are pamphlets based on 
seminars, or discussion groups. You have some based on seminars con- 
ducted in the area of foreign language teaching. For example, we 
had a rather successful conference in Ceylon, the purpose of which 
basically was to explore ways in which you would more successfully 
teacli Western languages in the Orient and more successfully teach 
Oriental languages in the United States and in Western countries 
generally. Then, you have a series of publications on the arid-zone 
problems, which is one of the major scientific contributions of 
UNESCO, on what can be done to make the arid zones more produc- 
tive and more habitable. That is one example. 

This kind of project, I think, represents the earlier stage of 
UNESCO ’s development, about which Mr. Hays made some comments 
and Mr. Merrow has said something. I think we probably have out- 
grown some of this. 

Mr. Carnanan. This series is then to be extended ? 

Dr. Suusrer. If the series is taken up again it will be a totally 
different kind of series and much more effectively done. 

Mr. Carnanan. This series going up to No. 12, has been arrived at 
through more or less of a fixed pattern ? 

Dr. Suusrer. This was a pattern of conferences or seminars which 
were organized for the purpose of getting from educators a concensus 
of opinion as to how you might improve international cultural under- 
standing. That is, as you know, one of the most difficult of all human 
problems, and one about which well-meaning people can talk, un- 
fortunately a great deal, and yet make precious little sense. [ still 
think it was a good idea to have the seminars in the beginning, try 
the thing out and see what happens. It is like our educational con- 
ferences in the United States. Somebody told me, coming back from 
one of them recently, that he had listened to 982 speeches, ‘all of which 
were on the same subject and not one of which said anything about it. 
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Mr. Carnanan. What particular effort, if any, was made on the 
part of UNESCO to place these publications in the schools of the 
United States? 

Dr. Suuster. None whatever. As a matter of fact, I think we 
would have to confess that the amount of effort we have made to 
place UNESCO publications anywhere is, really, practically indis- 
cernable, 

rit CARNAHAN. In 1952, I believe it was, there was a series of ex- 
tensions of remarks in the Congressional Record which attacked these 
eo 1 lications, and they were supposed to have been prepared by a group 

own as the American Flag Committee. 

‘Dr. Suvuster. That is correct. 

Mr. Carnanan. What is that group, if you would care to comment 
on it? 

Dr. Suusrer. The American Flag Committee, as far as I can tell 
from correspondence which I have occasionally received, is a eon 
ently defunct organization which existed in order to extract contribu 
tions from people who thought that anybody who wanted to wave the 
flag particularly vigorously, was entitled to some help. I think that 

abort the way in which I would care to characterize that group. 

Mr. Carnanan. Is the group responsible in any way for the attack 
made on these publications ? 

Dr. Suusrer. The whole attack, as far as we are able to tell, origi 
nated with the American Flag Committee, and then became important 
n the context of Los Angeles, for the reasons which I have tried to 
outline in my statement. Apparently the first person who showed up 
waving a copy of “The E in U NESCO” and a couple of these, was 

lady whose name I can’t remember right now. Do you remember 
it, Mr. McCullough ? 

Mr. McCutx.oven. Florence Fowler Lyons. 

Dr. Suuster. It so happened that the climate in Los Angele” was 
receptive and when the major Hearst newspaper there took it up and 
presented it every morning for the edification of those who were other- 
wise enjoying toast and eggs, a little section extracted here, there, and 
yonder from some UNESCO pamphlet, the thing really got going. 
But it was fundamentally a part of a broad attack on public education. 

Mrs. Bouron. Could I interject this as a closing little word: You 
will recall we had some testimony the other day relative to the same 
Los Angeles episode. I have tried to pursue that a little bit and this 
is what the lady said, and I just wanted to have it clear in the record: 

Question. These books you refer to are the UNESCO textbooks? 

Answer. Yes, they are some of the books that are gotten out. 

Question. Are they textbooks in the schools? 

Answer. They are UNESCO booklets distributed to the schools. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. In teaching just this. World government. 

You will remember in the State of California, and so on, women had them 
taken out of the schools. 

In pursuing the matter I suggested that it seemed unfortunate that 
the parents had not prevented the use of the pamphlets. 

Thank you, Dr. Shuster. There is no need to follow the matter 
further at this time. 

Dr. Suuster. The record will indicate that the board of education 

Los Angeles, after having carefully studied all these pamphlets, 
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found nothing in them advocating world government, nothing which 
takes children away from their allegiance to the United States, and 
nothing subversive. 

Mr. Carnanan. | tried to give some answer to this charge in the 
Congressional Record. I had many requests for this material and a 
good percentage of those requests came from California. They were 
asking for this defense of these publications. I have here pamphlet 
No. 12: Around the World With the Postage Stamp. Iam wondering 
if this publication is going to be very detrimental to the schools of any 
country, by giving knowledge about the Universal Postal Union? 
This is one of the publications. It is the publication No. 12. 

Dr. Suvusrer. I am certain that although the quality of these publi 
cations is not that which I would like personally to see, that any child 
in the United States could read every one of these publications without 
suffering any damage, spiritually, intellectually, or patriotically, of 
any kind whatever. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all. 

Mr. Merrow. One thing more with reference to these publications. 
If they were used by the schools, they were brought in by the local 
boards of education and paid for by them, I suppose ? 

Dr. Suusrer. That is right, and distribution would be like the 
distribution of any such literature, largely the result of some particu 
lar person’s interest in it. Some members of teaching faculties are 
alert to new things; some of them are not. 

Mr. Carnanan. If you will permit one other question, these publi 
cations are not distributed free ¢ 

Dr. Suuster. No. 

Mr. Carnanan. They must be bought? 

Dr. Suusrer. We distribute nothing free except occasional harn 
less speeches by such individuals as myself. 

Mr. Merrow. We concluded in the study mission that UNESCO 
could do much more to publicize and emphasize the ideals and the 
ideas of the free world and denounce the ideology of communism. 
Do you agree with that general conclusion ¢ 

Dr. Suusrer. Yes. May I make a little statement on that subject. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that is very important. 

Dr. Suusrer. I think you have to bear in mind that the major pur 
pose of UNESCO is to be a scholarly and scientific organization, in 
certain basic areas, such as illiteracy, the improvement of conditions 
in such areas of the world as the arid zone, things that are related to 
scholarship, science, and culture. 

Now, one of the proposals the National Commission has made to 
UNESCO is one that we consider to be completely within its realm, 
and one which we hope will be carried out, is an investigation of the 
situation in which the universities in Eastern Germany find them- 
selves. The data are available. A publication on that subject seems 
to me to be eminently compatible with the purposes of UNESCO. 
The effect would be startling; startling because of the value of the 
discussion and also because it would tend to give UNESCO an oppor- 
tunity to enter into this realm. I wouldn’t like to see it become an- 
other propaganda agency. I think we can do a much better job of 
propaganda through the Committee for a Free Europe, than we could 
ever do through UNESCO, but such things as I have outlined, I 
think, you could do very effectively. 
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Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Dr. Shuster. We are very glad to have 
you appear. We will be pleased to have your insertions placed in 
the record and if there is anything else you would like to supply for 
the record, we will be very happy to have that. 

Dr. Suustrer. I would like to submit for the record the resolutions 
adopted at the last general conference which make it clear that 
UNESCO scrupulously avoids any kind of dictation. It requests 


member states to consider whether they wish things of this kind to be 
done. I think this is another way of meeting the frequently intro- 
duced charge that UNESCO is trying to interfere in the internal 
education and cultural business of this country. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Reprinted from the records of the General Conference, Seventh Session, Paris, 1952] 


UnritED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 
PROGRAM FOR 1953 AND 1954 


EDUCATION 


Eechange of information for the improvement of education 

issistance to international educational organizations.—The Director General 
s authorized to associate international organizations and institutions with 
UNESCO, when their work will further its program in the field of education, and 
to assist them by subventions and services. 

Studies.—The Director General is authorized to undertake, in collaboration 
with the appropriate national bodies, comparative studies of a general or special- 
ized nature, having an essential bearing on questions included in the Education 
Program of UNESCO, or submitted to UNESCO by the United Nations. 

Documentation and publication.—The Director General is authorized to en 
sure, in collaboration with Member States and the appropriate international 
rganizations, the service of a documentation centre whose task it will be to 
collect and analyse all information of use in dealing with questions included 
in the Education Program of UNESCO, and also to disseminate this informa- 
tion through the appropriate channels, including publication where necessary. 


lhe extension of education 


Fundamental education.—Member States are invited to extend and improve 
fundamental education in their territories and in non-self-governing territories 
inder their administration, and in particular: 

To set up national committees for fundamental education, including where 
possible representatives of interested government departments and organi- 
zations as well as individual experts; to undertake and carry out activities 
in fundamental education, some of which might be included in the system 
of UNESCO Associated Projects; and, in cooperation with UNESCO, to 
jlevelop appropriate methods and materials for use in fundamental education ; 

To request technical aid from UNESCO in planning and carrying out these 
activities ; 

To seek the cooperation of UNESCO in the establishment of fundamentai 
education centres serving one or more countries, to assume the responsibili- 
ties incumbent upon a host government or to participate in the activities of 
such centres, particularly by sending teams of students to these centres and 
ensuring the employment of these teams on their return as a nucleus for 
the training of teachers and leaders and for the carrying out of fundamental 
education campaigns. 

The Director General is authorized to assist Member States to extend and 
improve fundamental education in their territories and in non-self-governing 
territories under their administration, in association with the United Nations, the 
other Specialized Agencies and appropriate international organizations, and to 
seek and accept funds from sources outside the budget of the Organization for 
this purpose, and in particular: 

To undertake studies and experiments to determine the most suitable 
content, methods and materials for fundamental education in various geo- 
graphic and cultural conditions and to distribute information resulting 
from these activities ; 
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To give technical aid to projects of fundamental education at the request 
of Member States; 

To continue the development of a worldwide network of fundamenta] 
education centres, pursuant to agreements entered into with the govern 
ments concerned, and, for this purpose, to train specialists for international 
service. 

Adult education.—Member States are invited: 

To develop activities in adult education according to the needs of their 
populations, concentrating particularly on the exercise of citizenship with 
due regard to both national and international responsibilties and on the 
education of working people of both sexes; 

To utilize, for that purpose, UNESCO's publications concerning education 
for living in a world community and the work of the International Centre 
of Workers’ Education established by UNESCO; 

To contribute to the preparation of seminars and courses to be organized 
at the headquarters of this centre, and to have them followed up by national] 
or regional meetings on the same subjects 

The Director General is authorized to give technical aid to Member States and 
appropriate international organizations with a view to the development of adult, 
especially workers, education, particularly in the exercise of citizenship wit] 
due regard to international responsibilities. 

Extension of school education—Member States are invited to take measures 
for the progressive development of their systems of schooling, both in their 
metropolitan territories and in the non-self-governing territories under their 
jurisdiction, in accordance with the principles of Article 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

With a view to assisting Member States in the progressive development of their 
system of education, including technical and vocational education, both in their 
metropolitan territories and in the non-self-governing territories under their 
jurisdiction, in accordance with the principles of Article 26 of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the Director General is authorized, in particular: 

To organize, in collaboration with Member States concerned, regional con- 
ferences to study the problems of such a development of their systems of 
education and to recommend practical measures within the scope of national 
legislation and, where appropriate, of bilateral or multilateral agreements, 
and to assist in the follow-up, on a regional or national basis, of the decisions 
and conclusions of such regional conferences ; 

To organize, jointly with the International Bureau of Education, the Six- 
teenth an’ Seventeenth Conferences on Public Education, which, respec- 
tively, wil! study the training of primary and secondary school teachers; 

To send to Member States, upon their request and with their financial 
participation, technical advisers to help them to carry out national schemes 
for the extension of schooling, and in particular to assist them to make the 
fullest possible use of missions sent for this purpose ; 

To establish, in collaboration with interested Member States, regional 
training centres for primary school teachers, and to assist Member States 
in the establishment of national schemes of teacher training, with national 
centres for this purpose ; 

To assist Member States to apply in a limited area a complete scheme of 
primary, secondary and vocational education and of teacher training, so as 
to discover from this experiment the implications of such an extension of 
education and to utilize it as a model for wider national educational 
development; 

To give assistance, in collaboration with the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, the Organization of American States, and 
other appropriate international organizations, to a seminar on the relation 
between general secondary education and vocational education, convened by 
the Organization of American States. 

Member States concerned are invited: 

To make by 1954 financial plans for the introduction of free and com- 
pulsory education in suitable stages. These plans should indicate what 
each government itself would be prepared to contribute financially, how the 
continuing running costs would be met, and what part of the programme 
would call for external financing. These plans would be available for con- 
sideration if and when the United Nations proposals, at present being dis- 
cussed by that organization, for assisting underdeveloped countries and for 
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financing non-self-liquidating projects of economic development take shape, 
as justification for possible applications for financial assistance; 

To pay particular attention, in connection with the United Nations pro- 
posals, to school buildings; school equipment, school meals, health services 
and teacher training. 

The Director-General is authorized : 

To extend any expert assistance which the General Assembly and the 
Economic and Social Council may require of UNESCO in the study of the pro- 
posal mentioned in 1.2331; 

To assist Member States, at their request, in the preparation of financial 
plans for free and compulsory education, including the provision of technical 
assistance missions. 

Education of women.—The Director-General is authorized to assist Member 
States, in collaboration with the United Nations, the appropriate Specialized 
Agencies and international women’s organizations, to extend the opportunities of 
girls and women for education, with particular reference to education for respon- 
sible citizenship, and to technical, vocational and professional education. 

Emergency educational assistance.—The Director-General is authorized: 

To continue, in collaboration with the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, to provide assistance for Palestinian refugees in the Middle East ; 

To continue to collaborate with the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency in a programme of educational assistance to Korea. 

Education for living in a world community 

International Advisory Committee——Member States are invited, through their 
National Commissions or otherwise, to set up national committees on education 
for living in a world community and to stimulate the interest in this subject 
of appropriate non-governmental organizations with a view to advising UNESCO 
on principles and methods in this field. 

The Director-General is authorized to conduct an enquiry into the principles 
and methods of education for living in a world community, and to this end, to 
organize or to arrange by contract for the organization of regional consultative 
conferences. 

The child and the world community.—The Director-General is authorized to 
continue and extend, in collaboration with the United Nations and the Special- 
zied Agencies, the execution of a long-term programme of activities for children 
aimed at assisting Member States so to improve education that it promotes 
harmonious development from early childhood and fosters in children a respect 
for human rights and dignity. 

Curricula, methods and textbooks.—The Director-General is authorized to as- 
sist Member States in improving curricula, methods, textbooks, teaching ma- 
terials, and general school activities, in elementary and secondary schools as well 
as in teacher training institutions, with a view to promoting their contribution 
to education for living in a world community : 

(a) By organizing international seminars on the teaching of modern lan- 
guages; civics and current affairs; 

(b) By assisting regional and national seminars and experimental activi- 
ties bearing on subjects already considered by UNESCO; and 

(c) By assisting national and international committees for the improve- 
ment of textbooks and other teaching materials. 

Teaching about the United Nations and human rights.—In order to encourage 
the development of education in the aims and activities of the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies, and in the principles of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, the Director-General is authorized: 

To assist Member States to carry out educational experiments within the 
framework of an international plan; 

To assist teachers and educational agencies by means of publications 
specially designed for their use. 

Work with youth—Member States are invited to associate national youth 
movements and organizations with the work of UNESCO, and to this end to en- 
courage the establishment and support the activities of subcommittees on youth 
of the National Commissions. 

In order to help young people to carry out activities which associate them with 
the work of UNESCO, prepare them for the responsibilities of citizenship, promote 
the observance of Human Rights, and exemplify the spirit of international 
co-operation, the Director-General is authorized : 

To maintain a service of consultation, liaison, and information for youth 
associations ; 
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To promote the establishment and operation of youth institutes and centres - 

To organize study and information seminars for leaders of youth move- 
ments in close cooperation with the latter ; 

To give technical and financial help to national and international youth 
groups for such of their activities as are consistent with the aims of 
UNESCO ; 

To organize a conference of representatives of the Youth Committee o; 
National Commissions, in 1954 or in 1955 for the purpese of comparing the 
experience gained by these committees and providing for a study of the 
methods and activities most conducive to the association of youth with 
UNESCO's work. 

The Director-General is authorized to conduct an enquiry among Member States 
and appropriate international organizations with a view to submitting to the 
General Conferences as part of the Draft Programme for 1955-56, detailed pro 
posals for action to be taken by UNESCO to assist in the development and im 
provement of athletic sports for educational purposes. 


The exchange of persons program 

Information and research.—The Director-General is authorized, in co-operation 
with Member States and appropriate international organizations, to maintain a 
centre for the collection and dissemination of information on programmes for the 
international exchange of persons for educational, scientific and cultural purposes 
and concerning needs and facilities for study abroad; and to undertake studies 
for the improvement of standards and criteria in the planning and administration 
of exchange of persons programmes. 

Promotion and special projects.—The Director-General is authorized to take 
practical measures to promote the international exchange of persons for educa 
tional, specific and cultural purposes with special reference to the exchange of 
teachers from primary to university levels, young people, manual and nonmanua 
workers. 

Fellowship administration.—The Director-General is authorized to plan and 
administer, in co-operation with Member States, the United Nations, the Special 
ized Agencies and other competent international organizations, fellowships 
scholarships and travel grants, financed entirely or in part or sponsored hy 
UNESCO in fields directly related to the program of the Organization. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Development of international scientific co-operation 
The Director-General is authorized: 

To assist, by means of subventions and services, the international organi- 
zations dealing with scientific co-operation and to associate them with the 
work of UNESCO. 

To advise and encourage international organizations concerned with the 
development and improvement of scientific documentation; with the stand 
ardization of terminology; with the compilation of multilingual dictionaries 
and with the improvement of scientific translations. 


Contribution to research, particularly for the improvement of the living co 
ditions of mankind 
In order to contribute to scientific research, particularly for the improvement 
of the living conditions of mankind, the Director-General is authorized, in co 
operation with Member States, the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
and appropriate international organizations: 

To continue the survey of research institutes in the field of the natural 
sciences, studying the contributions which these institutes can bring to the 
solution of the most important scientific problems of our time, and to pro- 
pose, in the light of this enquiry, measures to assist existing national and 
international institutes or to set up bodies to encourage and co-ordinate the 
work of these institutes, or to create new regional or international research 
centres ; 

To assist regional, international and United Nations research institutes 
in accordance with agreements concluded or to be concluded between them 
and UNESCO; 

To promote the co-ordination of research on scientific problems concern- 
ing the arid zone and the humid tropical zone, by collecting and disseminat 
ing information on current research and assisting the implementation of 
projects that form part of a systematic program of basic research ; 
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To establish an International Advisory Committee on Scientific Research 
with a view to promoting international co-operation between the national 
councils and centres of scientific and technical research in fields of common 
interest. 


Teaching and dissemination of science 


The Director-General is authorized: 

To stimulate and facilitate the improvement of natural science teaching, 
with particular reference to methods, manuals, teaching equipment and 
audio-visual aids; 

To contribute to the spreading of a knowledge among the public of the meth- 
ods, discoveries and applicants of the natural sciences, particularly by the 
organization of traveling exhibitions and by promoting the activities of 
science clubs for young people or for adults interested in science, of associa 
tions of scientific writers and of organizations for the advancement and 
dissemination of science. 

To help to spread among the public a better knowledge of the relationship 
between science and society: by arranging for the publication of the review 
Impact; by encouraging examination of these questions at the international 
level through associations for the advancement of science; by helping lec- 
turers to travel from one country to another; by promoting international 
discussions of themes selected by UNESCO. 

Science co-operation offices 

The Director-General is authorized to develop the activities of the Science 
Co-operation Offices in Latin America, South Asia, South-East Asia and the 
Middle East, in order to facilitate, among the scientists and technologists of the 
various regions of the world, the exchange of information, personnel and material, 
as well as the co-ordination of research. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


{id to international scientific co-operation 

issistance to international organizations.—The Director-General is authorized 
to assist, by means of subvention and services, the International Social Science 
Council and the international organizations dealing with scientific co-operation 
and to associate them with the work of UNESCO. 

Exchange of information.—The Director-General is authorized to arrange for 
the exchange of scientific information on the social science problems included in 
UNESCO's program. 

Scientific documentation.—In order to contribute towards the improvement of 
scientific documentation, the Director-General is authorized: 

To publish information yearbooks, lists, catalogues, abstracts and multi- 
lingual lists of scientific and technical terminology, or to facilitate their 
publication ; 

To encourage the appropriate organizations to standardize scientific and 
technical terminology in the principal languages of the world. 

Social science teaching.—The Director-General is authorized to encourage social 
science teaching in universities and secondary schools, emphasizing the contribu 
tion that such teaching can make to human progress and to education for living 
in a world community. 

Social science research.—The Director-General is authorized to continue con- 
sideration of the contribution which social science research institutes can make 
to the solution of the most important problems of the present age, and to continue 
to ensure UNESCO's co-operation with these institutes. 

Science co-operation offices.—The Director-General is authorized to continue to 
promote and assist the development of the social sciences in the Middle Hast 
and in South Asia through the Science Co-operation Offices in Cairo and Delhi. 
ipplied Social Sciences 

Tensions and the prevention of conflicts—The Director-General is authorized : 

To make a general survey of research undertaken on tensions between 
groups, with a view to assessing results and defining methods which might 
be employed in a scientific study of international tensions and of their re 
moval by peaceful means; 

To assist, at the request of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations and with the approval of the Executive Board, by means of studies, 
enquiries or advice of experts in the social sciences, the action of the United 
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Nations, either to maintain peace in areas where conflicts are liable to arise. 
or, after the cessation of hostilities, to restore the normal life of nationa] 
communities in areas where conflicts have taken place. 

idaptation of national legal and administrative systems to current develop- 
ments in the international community.—The Director-General is authorized: 

To undertake a study of the various ways in which States interpret the 
legal administrative and social responsibilities incumbent upon them by 
reason of their membership in the international community, and, more 
particularly, in the United Nations Organization and Specialized Agencies 

To continue to help and encourage Member States that have recently ob- 
tained their independence to study administrative, legal and sociologica] 
problems of internal organization resulting from their participation in the 
system of co-operation of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

Social impact of industrialization—-Member States are invited to encourage 
studies of the impact of technological changes upon the social and economic 
structure of communities, and to take account of the results of these studies in 
the training of technicians. 

The Director-General is authorized to encourage studies undertaken from an 
international standpoint of the social impact of industrialization, particularly 
by facilitating the establishment of a research office. 

Land reform.—Member States are invited to undertake surveys of the condi- 
tions governing: the land reforms which they have already carried out or are 
contemplating, together with the effects of such reforms. 

The Director-General is authorized, in co-operation with the United Nations 
and the other Specialized Agencies, to encourage scientific studies of the legal 
and administrative procedures of land reform and of the social effect of such 
reform upon the rural population, particularly as regards the establishing of 
conditions favorable to the implementation of economic and social rights. 

Cultural aspects of population problems.—Member States are invited to pay 
increasing attention to the economic and sociai problems created by the demo 
craphic developments of the world as compared with the development of re 
sources, and to facilitate scientific studies which contribute to an international 
eXamination of these problems. 

The Director-General is authorized to continue studies of and activities rela- 
tive to the social and cultural aspects of population and migration problems, and 
to co-operate for this purpose with the United Nations, the International Labor 
Organization, the other Specialized Agencies concerned, and appropriate inter- 
national organizations. 

Campaign against discriminations of race and sex—Member States are in- 
vited to promote studies relating to the application of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, to publicize the results of these studies and, in particu- 
lar, by the dissemination of information and by teaching, to combat racial 
prejudice and discrimination. 

The Director-General is authorized : 

To continue to assemble and disseminate available knowledge likely to 
combat racial prejudice and to gather scientific information about the prog- 
ress achieved, through education, by members of ethnic groups in the proc 
ess of integration into modern society ; 

To undertake, in co-operation with the United Nations and the Special 
ized Agencies, studies of the social conditions which favor or hinder 
women’s access to education and their effective exercise of the rights and 
duties of citizenship. 

Evaluation of international co-operation programs.—Member States are in- 
vited to employ the methods and services of social scientists in an attempt to 
evaluate objectively the results achieved through action undertaken in co- 
operation with international organizations, and to report on the experiences 
gained. 

The Director-General is authorized to collaborate with the United Na- 
tions, the Specialized Agencies, and other appropriate international organiza 
tions in order to improve methods for obtaining a scientific evaluation of inter- 
national action in the social field ; and to study such methods by means of experi 
ments in the evaluation of certain types of international programs concerning 
fundamental education, exchange of persons, and the dissemination of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
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tistics 
Member States are invited to collect, in a regular and systematic manner, 
statistical information on their educational, scientific and cultural life and insti- 
tutions and to forward such statistics periodically to the Director-General. 
Che Director-General is authorized : 

To collect, analyse and publish, in collaboration with Member States, the 
United Nations, the Specialized Agencies, and other appropriate intersa- 
tional organizations, statistical information on illiteracy; education at all 
levels; libraries, museums and theatres; production and foreign trade in 
books, newspapers and periodicals; production and exhibition of films; 

To study such standards and criteria as may be proposed to Member 
States to improve the international comparability of their statistics in the 
fields of education, culture and mass communication media ; 

To continue, in collaboration with the International Statistical Insti- 
tute, the furtherance of the teaching of statistics on an international scale. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Development of international cooperation 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To assist, by subventions and services, those international organizations 
which, within the field of cultural activities, are engaged in the development 
of cooperation between specialists, of documentation services and of the dif- 
fusion and exchange of information, and to associate them with the work of 
UNESCO; 

To secure the cooperation of National Commissions, appropriate organiza- 
tions and qualified experts to carry out a program of international dis- 
cussions, joint studies, and enquiries and publications, dealing with the cul- 
tural relation between peoples, with special reference to relations between 
the Old World and the New; 

To make the necessary arrangements, by contract with the International 
Commission set up for the purpose, for the preparation of a Scientific and 
Cultural History of Mankind; 

To pursue, with the assistance of the National Commissions, appropriate 
organizations and qualified persons, a program, including studies and pub 
lications, of a philosophical, historical and cultural nature likely to promote 
the understanding and implementation of Human Rights in different regions 
of the world. 

Member States are invited to devote special attention, in the periodic reports 
they communicate to the Director-General, to the right to take part in the cul- 
tural life of the community, and to include in such reports information on the 
action taken or planned in their respective countries for giving effect to that right, 
as set forth in Article 27, paragraph 1 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. The information should relate particularly to the following points: cur- 
rent legislative provisions in that field (including recent amendments) ; action 
taken to give effect to that right: participation in the work of international 
organizations ; results achieved ; obstacles to be overcome and international action 

kely to assist governments in overcoming such obstacles. 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To forward the report of the Committee of Experts on the Right to Par- 
ticipate in Cultural Life to the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
Organization with a request that he bring to the notice of the competent 
organs of the United Nations those parts of the report relating more particu- 
larly to the implementation of the Covenant on the Social and Cultural 
Rights of Man: 

To submit the report of the Committee of Experts to Member States and 
their National Commissions with a request for their comments and remarks: 

To take the suggestions made to him by the Committee of Experts and the 
observations which may be formulated by Member States as a basis for pro 
posals to he submitted to the Executive Board with a view to future draft 
programs for the Organization. 

The Director-General is authorized to commnnicate to Member States the 
international petition in favor of Esperanto, which has been submitted to the 
United Nations and forwarded by that Organization to UNESCO, and to 
undertake, in the light of comments received, the necessary preparatory work 
to enable the General Conference to decide, at its Eighth Session, upon the 
action to be taken on this petition. 

43001—54 11 
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Preservation and best utilization of the cultural heritage of mankind 


The General Conference; 

Having considered and discussed the draft International Convention for the 
Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict and the draft 
Regulations for its Execution, drawn up by the Committee of Governmental Ix 
perts convened in accordance with resolution 4.241 adopted at its Sixth Session 
(7C/PGR/7) ; 

Noting with satisfaction the substantial progress that has been made towards 
the early preparation of a final text to be submitted for the acceptance of the 
different States concerned ; 

Desirous of seeing the entry into force, within the shortest possible time, of an 
International Convention for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event 
of Armed Conflict; 

Considering, nevertheless, that certain governments have declared that they 
have not yet had sufficient time to give due consideration to the draft Convention 
submitted to them; 

Authorizes the Director-General to circulate as speedily as possible th: 
text of the draft, as amended by the working party set up for its considera 
tion, to all States which were invited to attend the meeting of the Committe 
of Governmental Experts convened in accordance with resolution 4,241 
adopted at its Sixth Session (7C/PRG/38/and Annex) : 

Invites the States to transmit to the Director-General as speedily as pos 
sible any observations and amendments they may wish to put forward 
connection with the said text; 

Authorizes the Executive Board to convene, during 1953, an Internationa! 
Conference to which all the States will be invited and whose task will be to 
draw up and adopt the final text of the aforementioned Convention ; 

Instructs the Executive Board to fix the date and place of the conferenc 
should it be convened, with due regard to any offers made by Member States 
concerning the special facilities they would be prepared to extend to UNESCO 
to enable the conference to be held on their territory; 

Instructs the Executive Board, if it is found impossible to convene such a 
conference, to include the adoption of the draft Convention on the Prote 
tion of Cultural Property in the event of Armed Conflict in the Provisional 
Agenda of the Eighth Session of the General Conference; 

Invites it, in that event, to convene within a reasonable time prior to the 
opening of the Bighth Session of the General Conference, a meeting of gov 
ernmental experts from all the States concerned, for the purpose of prepa 
ing the final text of the draft to submitted to the General Conference. 

Member States are invited to introduce technical or legal measures for the 
protection and preservation of works of arts, monuments and other cultural 
property, taking into account the experiments carried out in various countries. 

The Director-General is authorized to encourage and help Member States to 
improve their methods and techniques of preserving museum collections and 
exhibits, monuments, and historic and archaeological sites. 

Member States are invited to encourage museums to co-operate in the educa 
tion of young people and adults. 

The Director-General is authorized to help Member States to this end, by 
ensuring the exchange of information, organizing study groups and missions, and 
arranging for pilot projects. 

Protection of writers, artists and scientists 

The Director-General is authorized : 

To assist States concerned in the implementation of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention, to carry out the tasks for which he becomes responsible as 
a result of this Convention and accompanying Protocols, and particularly, to 
provide the Secretariat for the Inter-Government Copyright Committee ; 

To seek, on the international level, a solution to certain practical problems 
connected with the protection of scientists’ rights; with the exchange of 
broadcasting and television programs: and with the double taxation of 
authors and artists, ete. 

Dissemination of culture 

Promotion of the practice, knowledge and appreciation of art and literature.— 
Member States are invited to give effect to Article 27 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, which lays down that everyone has the right freely to partici- 
pate in the cultural life of the community and enjoy the arts, by encouraging the 
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creative work of artists, by developing and improving art education for young 
people and adults and by giving the general public opportunities to see works of 
art, whether in the original or as reproductions. 

In order to assist Member States to this end, the Director-General is 
authorized : 

To encourage the creative work of artists and writers, by endeavoring 
to bring them into closer touch with the public and helping them to adapt 
themselves to present-day conditions; 

To undertake studies and enquiries, to provide for publications and to 
organize meetings designed to improve art teaching and the popularization 
of the arts among adults; 

To prepare and disseminate in Member States material that will enable 
the general public to develop its knowledge and appreciation of classical and 
contemporary masterpieces. 

Translations.—Member States are invited to transmit to the Director-General 
documentation on recently translated works and, if they so desire, on those 
which they consider should be translated. The Director-General is authorized 
to encourage in Member States the translation of representative works of all 
countries, by circulating pertinent information and concluding arrangements 
for the translation of selected classical and contemporary works with such 
Member States as are directly interested, or in agreement with them, as well 
as with qualified organizations, institutions or publishers. 

Availability of books and publications.—In order to make books and publica- 
tions required for educational, scientific and cultural purposes more readily 
available, Member States are invited to develop and improve their public library 
system, their bibliographical, documentation and archives services, and their 
centres for the international exchange, loan and distribution of publications. 

In order to assist Member States to this end, the Director-General is authorized 
to circulate information, to undertake or to continue pilot projects, in collabora- 
tion with Member States concerned, and to organize meetings of specialists, with 
a view to encouraging the development of public libraries. 

Development and co-ordination of bibliographical services, research libraries 
and archives.—The Director-General is authorized, with the co-operation of 
Member States and the appropriate international organizations, and with the 
advice of the International Advisory Committee on Bibliography, to arrange 
for the circulation of information, and the organization of projects and meetings, 
calculated to promote the development and co-ordination of bibliographical 
services and research libraries, and the specialized training of librarians. 

Centre for the exchange of publications and the reproduction of documents.— 
The Director-General is authorized to continue providing information and ex- 
change services and, with the collaboration of Member States and the appropriate 
international organizations, to organize studies and meetings calculated to im- 
prove the circulation, exchange, loan and donation of publications as between 
different countries, and to make the techniques of reproducing documents more 
widely known. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


Improvement of means and techniques of communication 
The Director-General is authorized: 

To maintain, in co-operation with Member States and appropriate national 
and international organizations, a clearing house for the collection, analysis 
and dissemination of information on, and the conducting or promotion of 
research into, questions pertaining to the improvement of the means and 
techniques of communication and to the use of these means in order to pro- 
mote international understanding ; 

To study the possibility of establishing for the use of Member States a 
documentation centre on school broadcasts. 


The Director-General is authorized, in order to promote the use of press, film, 
radio and allied media for educational, scientific and cultural purposes, to organ- 
ize a Seminar on the use of audio-visual aids in fundamental education, to provide 
Member States with the advice of experts and facilities for training of staff, and 
to stimulate and undertake pilot experiments in this field. 

Member States are invited to develop the use of television for educational and 
cultural purposes. 
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The Director-General is authorized to obtain the advice of experts, undertake 
studies, and initiate pilot projects in collaboration with Member States, in order 
to furnish advice, information and aid to countries setting up or expanding tele. 
vision services, with a view to encouraging the best possible development of the 
use of this medium for educational, scientific and cultural purposes. 

The Director-General is authorized to support a World Braille Council, whose 
task will be to promote the adoption of 1 uniform system of Braille notation 
throughout the world to maintain the unity achieved, to advise on the adaptation 
of Braille to further languages and to act as international information centre 
on matters concerning the utilization of Braille. 

Removal of obstacles to the free flow of information 

Member States are invited to take measures to reduce obstacles to the free flow 
of information and, to this end, to establish consultative committees, preferably 
under the sponsorship of National Commissions, for the study of national legis- 
jation and practices in relation to the objectives of UNESCO in this field. 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To carry out the measures incumbent upon the Organization in applying, 
and securing the widest possible adherence to, the agreements and recom- 
mendations adopted by the General Conference to reduce tariff, trade and 
other legal and administrative obstacles to the free flow of information; 

To study the possibility of securing an international instrument to reduce 
obstacles to the free movement of persons engaged in educational, scientific 
or cultural activities and, if the Executive Board considers it practicable, 
to submit such an instrument to the Eighth Session of the General Conference 
for approval ; 

In co-operation with the United Nations and its appropriate organs, the 
Specialized Agencies and other competent international organizations, to 
formulate practical Measures to promote the free flow of information 
particularly with a view to reducing postal, trade, telecommunication and 
other obstacles—and to provide information which will enlist support for 
such measures. 

Use of the means of communication 

Member States are invited to facilitate and encourage, within the framework 
.of their national institutions and practices, the use of the means of communica- 
tions for spreading knowledge and understanding of the aims and major activi- 
ties of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, especially UNESCO, and 
for stimulating broad popular support for them. 

The Director-General is authorized to use press, film, radio broadcasting, 
television and other means of communication to create understanding of the 
aims and major activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
especially UNESCO, and to promote broad popular support for them, by under- 
taking and stimulating the production and distribution of suitable printed, 
visual and sound materials. 

Voluntary international assistance 

The Director-General is authorized to operate and develop the Gift Coupon 
Program in order to collect voluntary contributions for the benefit of assistance 
projects approved by the Executive Board, and as a means of associating 
organized groups in the work of UNESCO. 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To continue to operate the UNESCO Coupon Scheme as a means of remoy 
ing currency barriers to the free flow of educational, cultural and scientific 
materials ; 

To request all firms supplying publications, films and other materials 
purchased with UNESCO Coupons to grant UNESCO appropriate discounts 
at time of presenting coupons for redemption, and to make such arrange 
ments as may be necessary to limit the benefits of the Coupon Scheme to 
firms which agree to co-operate in this way. 

The Director-General is authorized to introduced a Travel Coupon Scheme 
in order to facilitate the exchange of students, teachers and research workers 
and their participation in international meetings of educational, scientific 
or cultural importance. 
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GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Development of national commissions 


Member States are invited: 

To take the necessary steps, if they have no National Commissions, to 
implement Article VII of the UNESCO Constitution at the earliest possible 
date ; 

To review, periodically, the composition of their National Commissions 
in the light of their program responsibilities imposed upon them, and, in 
particular, to take all appropriate steps to associate, in their work, the 
national branches of international non-governmental organizations approved 
for consultative status with UNESCO, as well as representatives of public 
and private institutions and organizations whose co-operation appears nec- 
essary if the influence of UNESCO is to have full effect : 

To associate young people in the work of their National Commissions, 
either by forming committees of representatives of young people who are 
members of the National Commission, or by setting up a Youth Advisory 
Commission with the National Commission, or by regular consultations with 
a representative committee already in existence ; 

To provide their National Commissions with staff and resources to enable 
them to fulfil their tasks of liaison and co-ordination ; 

To encourage, under the auspices of their National Commissions, the estab- 
lishment of clubs of friends of UNESCO to spread knowledge of the work of 
UNESCO, the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, and to study their 
problems ; 

To take steps to ensure the closest possible collaboration on a regional 
basis of National Commissions of those Member States having a similar cul- 
tural background so as to further the implementation of UNESCO’s program 
with due regard to special regional conditions. 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To invite the secretaries of National Commissions to visit the Organiza- 
tion’s headquarters and to study the work being done there, to state the 
needs of their countries, and to study with the Secretariat the program 
and work plan of their commissions; 

To organize in 1953 a regional conference of National Commissions in the 
Middle East. 

Regional office in the Western Hemisphere 

The Director-General is authorized to develop the activities of the Regional 
Office in the Western Hemisphere with a view to promoting UNESCO's program 
of education, science and culture more effectively in that region. 

UNESCO's institutes in Germany 

The General Conference ; 

Having examined the report of the Committee of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO’s Institutes in Germany (PRG/2, Annex I) : 

Having noted the approval of the Executive Board of the committee’s recom- 
mendations ; 

Noting the fact that the finances now available assure the existence of the 
institutes only until 81 March 1954; 

Recognizing the likelihood that the main portion of the funds required to 
maintain the institutes will have to come from sources outside the regular 
budget of UNESCO; 

Recognizing the need for UNESCO to give effective expression of its continuing 
interest in the institutes by offering to contribute financially in order to ensure 
their existence while possibilities for their further financing are being investi- 
gated; : 

Recognizing the desirability of UNESCO continuing to sponsor the three insti- 
tutes in Germany and eventually to include institutes of this nature as an inte- 
gral part of UNESCO's program ; 

Instructs the Director-General : 

To assist UNESCO's Institutes in Germany in the development and integra- 
tion of their activities and in the maintenance of their international pur- 
pose and character ; 

To aid the institutes in the development of close working relations with 
appropriate institutions and organizations ; 
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To aid the institutes in obtaining financial assistance in the form of sub 
ventions or contracts ; 

To explore all possibilities of securing the additional financial resources 
necessary for the continuation of the institutes including contributions from 
Member States, contracts and donations from non-governmental sources and 
to study the possibility of concluding a convention between the institutes and 
a group of Member States ; 

To engage in discussions with the appropriate bodies in countries outside 

jurope with a view to ascertaining the degree of interest in the creation of 

similar institutes in other regions of the world and to submit to the Execu- 
tive Board proposals resulting from such discussions in order that in the 
event of a favorable response preparatory work might be undertaken ; 

To advance, if necessary, from the Working Capital Fund in 1954 sums 
not to exceed $20,000 for use by the three institutes ; 

To make provision in the Budget for 1953 and 1954 for staff in the Secre- 
tariat of UNESCO to carry out the work in relation to the institutes and for 
necessary travel. 


Human Rights 


The General Conference ; 

After examining the Director-General’s report (7C/PRG/17) on the 
articles relating to education and culture contained in the Draft Covenant 
on the Economic, Social and Cultural Rights of Man; 

Approves the directives issued to the Director-General by the Executive 
Board at its Twenty-ninth Session, concerning the observations to be sub- 
mitted, on UNESCO's behalf, to the competent organs of the United Nations; 

Requests the Executive Board to formulate such additional directives 
as it may deem necessary in the light of progress made in the drawing up 
of the aforesaid Covenants, and after consulting Member States, so far 
as the time available allows; 

Instructs the Director-General to report progress to the General Confer 
ence, at its Bighth Session, and to submit proposals to enable UNESCO to 
play a full part in the implementation of educational and cultural rights as 
defined in the Covenant. 

The General Conference ; 

Having taken note of the Convention, Protocols, resolutions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the Inter-Governmental Conference on Copyright at Geneva, 
and of the report by the Director-General on that conference (7C/PRG/8) ; 

Notes with satisfaction that the Geneva Conference convened by the Direc- 
tor-General of UNESCO jointly with the Swiss Government, resulted in the 
conclusion of a Universal Copyright Convention ; 

Expresses its gratitude to the Swiss authorities ; 

Accepts the responsibilities devolving upon the Organization in virtue of 
the Convention and the Protocols annexed thereto; * 

Invites all States to become parties to the Convention. 


Cultural agreements 
Member States are invited: 

To continue to deposit with the Director-General the texts of any cultural 
agreements they have concluded and of any special arrangements for co- 
operation made directly between cultural organizations and institutions in 
their territory and similar foreign institutions ; 

To communicate all useful information on the ways in which such agree- 
ments and arrangements have been applied, as well as on the results 
obtained. 

The Director-General is authorized: 

To continue the collection and publication of cultural agreements at pres- 
ent in force between States, whether members of UNESCO or not, and be- 
tween the principal cultural institutions ; 

To submit to the General Conference at its Eighth Session, after consulta- 
tion with Member States, National Commissions and the international or- 
ganizations concerned, a general report on the possibility of organizing and 
intensifying cultural relations between the various countries by means of 
cultural agreements; of co-ordinating with UNESCO’s activities the efforts 
made by Member States and cuitural institutions in implementation of their 
agreements or arrangements; and of promoting the adoption of certain 


1 See resolution 4.311. 
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international rules concerning questions already dealt with in many bilateral 
or multilateral conventions. 


Collaboration with international organizations 

High Commissioner for Refugees.—The Director-General is authorized to sup- 
ply the High Commissioner for Refugees, at the latter’s request, with technical 
advice on the selection and preparation of such educational and cultural projects 
as the High Commissioner might wish to carry out on behalf of the various 
categories of refugees under his protection. 

International non-governmental organizations.—The General Conference ; 

Having noted the report submitted to the Director-General by the Third Con- 
ference of Non-Governmental Organizations having consultative status with 
UNESCO (7C/PRG/29) ; 

Congratulates the organizations which took part in this conference upon their 
work to facilitate the attainment of UNESCO’s aims; 

Requests the Executive Board to take into consideration this report in 
connection with any action which might be deemed necessary for the 
development of co-operation between UNESCO and the non-governmental 
organizations ; 

Authorizes the Director-General to provide the international non-govern- 
mental organizations approved for consultative arrangements with UNESCO 
with the technical services required for convening a conference of their 
representatives at UNESCO's headquarters, in 1953, to study the most suit- 
able methods to increase the participation of these organizations in 
UNESCO's program. 

Distribution of publications 

The General Conference ; 

Consdering the important role of UNESCO’s publications in the Organization’s 
program ; 

Reaffirms the need for the widest distribution of these publications as far 
as possible through commercial channels ; 

Recognizes, however, that some publications cannot yet obtain a sufficiently 
large circulation by this means alone; 

Notes the division of all UNESCO publications into three categories, those 
distributed exclusively through commercial channels; both gratis and 
through commercial channels; entirely gratis; 

Requests Member States to give full co-operation, through their National 
Commissions, in achieving adequate distribution of UNESCO publications 
and, for this purpose, to secure the co-operation of official and professional 
bodies : 

Instructs the Director-General ; 

In the light of information so collected, to draw up plans for the 
distribution of publications in each of the three categories; 

Strictly to control free distribution ; 

To arrange contracts through National Commissions for the transla- 
tion and adaptation into languages other than English, French, and 
Spanish of those UNESCO publications, reports and documents which 
such commissions wish to publish. 

The General Conference ; 

Considering the importance attached to fundamental education in UNESCO’s 
program ; 

Considering the establishment of the Arab States Fundamental Education 
Centre by UNESCO in collaboration with the Government of Egypt, the United 
Nations and the other Specialized Agencies; 

Considering the significance of an interest in fundamental education through- 
out the Arab world as shown in the national and field projects now in operation ; 

Considering that Arabic is the mother tongue of more than 70 million people 
spread over a wide geographic area, who cannot read either English or French, 
or Spanish ; 

Considering the usefulness of UNESCO publications in the exchange of views, 
experience and technical information between Member States, organizations and 
individuals engaged or interested in fundamental education ; 

Requests the Director-General : 

To re-examine after consultations with the Arab Member States the 
present publications plans of the Organization with a view to translating and 
printing in Arabic significant publications in fundamental education ; 

To report progress to the General Conference at its Eighth Session. 
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Possibility of financing certain projects in 1953-54 

The General Conference ; 

Considering the recommendation unanimously adopted by the Joint Working 
Party on the Exchange of Persons Program, appearing on page 2 of document 
7C/PRG/37, and stating that the “UNESCO University Courses are in themselves 
a highly valuable project that should be restored to the UNESCO Program 
soon as the situation permits” ; 

Authorizes the Director-General, in consultation with the Executive Board. 
to allocate any actual balance of the appropriation for the 1952 fiscal year 
remaining unobligated at 31 December 1952, to finance exceptionally a 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 4.3 of the Financial Regulations. 
certain priority A.1 activities of the Proposed Program and Budget Estimates 
for 1953 and 1954 (7C/5), and to give the above recommendation of the work 
ing party on the Exchange of Persons Program a special priority. 


Directives for the future program 

The General Conference ; 

Having received the report of the Working Party on*Future Program 
Development (7C/PRG/39) ; 

Instructs the Director-General to communicate the report to all Member: 
States and National Commissions with the request to transmit their com 
ments thereon to the Director-General not later than 1 May 1953; 

Transmits the report to the Director-General and the Executive Board to 
serve together with the comments received from governments and Nationa 
Commissions as a guide in the preparation and discussion of the Draft 
Program for 1955-56. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The General Conference ; 

Having considered the report on UNESCO's technical assistance activities sul 
mitted by the Director-General, in pursuance to resolution 10.15 of the Sixth 
Session of the General Conference; 

Approving UNESCO’s continued participation in the Expanded Program 
Technical Assistance for Economic Development of the United Nations, as set 
forth in Economic and Social Council resolution 222(1TX) in conformity with thx 
“observations and guiding principles” laid down by the Council and resolution 
400(XTIT) and with any subsequent directives it may issue; 

Noting UNESCO’s proposed program of technical assistance activities to 
gether with the estimates of expenditure for the third financial period ; 

Authorizes the Director-General : 

To receive monies and other resources from the Special Account, for the 
exclusive purpose of financing UNESCO's participation in the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance, subject to such financial and adminis 
trative rules and regulations, including systems of salaries and allowances 
as may be determined by the Technical Assistance Board, which rules-and 
regulations shall be followed in lieu of the regulations applicable to the 
normal activities of UNESCO’s Administration and Secretariat in regard t 
the normal program and budget ; 

To undertake technical assistance activities within the framework of 
UNESCO’S Technical Assistance Program for the third and fourth fina: 
cial periods in accordance with the decisions of the Technical Assistance 
3oard and directives of the Technical Assistance Committee of the Economic 
and Social Council; 

To conform to the directives of the Economic and Social Council and the 
decisions of the Technical Assistance Board for the effective and continuin: 
operation of the program with the object at all times of achieving wel 
balanced and integrated country programs in which each organization 
contributes its special skill for the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, paying due attention to questions of a social nature which directly 
condition economic development : 

To submit to the Executive Board, at appropriate intervals, a report on 
progress and implementation and disbursement of funds under this pro 
gram ; 

To submit to the General Conference at its Eighth Session a report on 
UNESCO’s technical assistance activities and an audited statement of the 
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contributions and expenditures under this program for the third financial 
period. 

rhe General Conference ; 

Noting the arrangements within the Secretariat and in the field made by the 
Director-General for facilitating UNESCO’s participation in the Technical Assist- 
ance Program ; 

Authorizes the Director-General : 

To continue to recruit staff required to meet approved requests for tech- 
nical assistance ; 

To continue to invite governments of Member States and their National 
Commissions to provide the Secretariat on request with information on 
technical personnel whose services are sought for the program ; 

To expend monies and resources received from the Special Account in 
such other ways as may be necessary and required by the Technical Assist- 
ance Board, for the implementation of the Technical Assistance Program. 

The General Conference ; 

Noting the continued and increasing demand from underdeveloped countries for 
experts and specialists in UNESCO’s fields of interest to advise and assist the 
countries on their economic development ; 

Noting the limited number of such available personnel, and the difficulties 
encountered by the Director-General in obtaining their services ; 

Noting that the success and the continuation of the Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram depend on the availability of international experts and specialists; 

Invites the attention of governments of Member States and their National 
Commissions and international non-governmental organizations, to this im- 
portant problem, requesting them to take such steps as may be necessary to 
increase the supply of available technical personnel for the program ; 

Invites government of Member States: 

To take all steps necessary with governmental and non-governmental 
agencies, organizations and institutions within the country to facilitate 
the release, secondment or loan, without prejudice to their employment 
rights and privileges, of technical experts and specialists in their employ 
for participation in the Technical Assistance Program ; 

To forward without delay to the Director-General at his request names 
of suitable and qualitied candidates for the increasing number of tech 
nical assistance specialist posts and to make such arrangements as may 
be necessary to publish the information on such posts in their countries, 
to provide information relating to candidates and to send it to the 
Director-General. 

The General Conference ; 

Noting the importance of fellowships, scholarships and study grants, awarded 
as part of national development projects, in increasing the number of trained 
personnel in underdeveloped areas; 

Invites governments of Member States to make full use of the training 
opportunities offered through the Technical Assistance Program ; 

Invites co-operating governments to take appropriate steps for the speedy 
acceptance of fellowship and scholarship holders in training institutes in 
their countries. 

The General Conference; 

Having examined and approved the audited report relating to the expenditure 
of technical assistance funds allocated to UNESCO from the Special Account for 
the first financial period ; 

Authorizes the Director-General to transmit to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations the said report as required by resolution 519 (VI) of the 
General Assembly at its Sixth Session. 

The General Conference; 

Having decided that future sessions will be held biennially ; 

Authorizes the Director-General to transmit, with the approval of the 
Executive Board, to the Technical Assistance Board the proposed programs 
and estimates of expenditure for UNESCO's participation in the Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance for the further financial periods; 

Authorizes the Executive Board to approve the audited reports relating 
to the expenditure of technical assistance funds allocated to UNESCO from 
the Special Account for the second financial period and to transmit through 
the Director-General these reports, on behalf of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, as required by resolution 519 (VI) of the Sixth Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. 
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Mr. Merrow. Our next witness this afternoon is Dr. John A. a 
kins, United States member of the Executive Board of UNESCO a 
president of the University of Delaware. He served with Mr. Sivi ng 

Saloman and Mrs. Heffelfinger in making the now widely distributed 
Seloms an report on UNES( ‘O, which was released at the time of 1 
last meeting of the National Commission for UNESCO, in Min 
neapolis. 


Dr. Perkins. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN A. PERKINS, PRESIDENT, UNIVERSITY 
OF DELAWARE; UNITED STATES MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD OF UNESCO 


Dr. Perkins. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, after having 
heard Dr. Shuster and his very fine statement on UNESCO, and 
knowing of his very long acquaintance with UNESCO, a relative 
newcomer to the organization and its endeavors is rather hesitant to 
add anything to it, 

I can, however, tell you something of my own relationship with 
UNESCO and my own observations. I am very happy to do so and 
consider it a real privilege to come before your subcommittee and giv: 
you these reflections. 

I am, as you have said, a member of the Executive Board of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
And acting under the authority of the General ( ‘onference of 
UNESCO, which is the real governing body, the Executive Board is 
responsible for the execution of the program adopted by the Confer 
ence. The conferences, of course, are held every 2 years. This Board 
the Executive Board, consists of 20 members, each drawn from a 
different country. 

Now, the Board is elected by the General Conference from th: 
delegates sent to that General Conference by the various membe! 
nations. Thus, the persons elected to the Executive Board have had 
in advance, the approval of their respective governments, although 
those members, once on the Executive Board, do not act for their 
government, but, rather, act upon their individual responsibilities as 
citizens. 

It was at the Conference last July that I was elected to the Executive 
Board. I had attended that Conference as a United States delegate 
to the extraordinary session held to elect a new Director General. 
Mr. Luther Evans, when he became Director General, left the vacancy 
on the Executive Board to which I succeeded. 

Since that time, of course, I have endeavored to keep in very clos' 
touch with what is happening at UNESCO, what the viewpoints of 
the other members of the Executive Board happen to be on various 
important questions concerning UNESCO, and also, I have en 
deavored to keep very closely in touch with the United States Na- 
tional Commission, which is very representative, as Dr. Shuster has 
said, and whose members are people I respect greatly. They have al! 
been of help to me in formulating my own thinking as to what my 
position should be in various matters brought before the Executive 


Board. 
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Now, when I was called upon for this service as a member of the 

United States delegation to the General Conference of UNESCO, 
I brought to the situation, I am sure, a very fresh point of view, and 
indeed one might say a green point of view. I didn’t know much 
nee UNESCO. Every educator in the United States who tries to 
be alert to important educational developments is acquainted with 
UNESCO in a general way. I had not been a member of the United 
States National Commission; I had never been a delegate before, to 
a General Conference. I had only attended the United States Na- 
tional Commission’s meeting at Hunter ¢ ‘ollege in January 1952 

That was my first acquaintance with the program of UNESC ‘O in 
any Official capacity. 

There has been a great deal to learn, and to acquaint myself with, 
relative to the work of UNESCO. 

But I must say, in all my endeavors to find out and learn more and 
participate in UNESCO, I have not been disappointed, but rather in- 
ar by what UNESCO is trying to do. Of course, there are things 

t I might do differently if it was simply something that I ran as 
an ‘individual. If the United States were running UNESCO as a 
domestic institution, it might be conducted completely to our liking. 
But, in this situation, we are a member of an international organization 
with, indeed, a full voice in all its deliberations, and we never hesitate, 
is Americans never do, to express our attitudes and points of view, 
but we don’t have everything our own way. 

[ have found that the United States is a much-respected Nation in 
the affairs of UNESCO. In its General Conference and on its Exec- 
utive Board our point of view is considered and every endeavor is 
made to accommodate it if it is a reasonable point of view. 

It has been heartening, in other words, for me to find the respect 
with which this country’s point of view was held in UNESCO’s 
deliberations. 

When I attended the General Conference of UNESCO last July, 
our delegation, I found, was requested by the Department of State 
to make a special study of UNESCO, to find out what was going 
on in UNESCO, and to look specifically into the validity of certain 
criticisms. After the General Conference, Mr. Irving Saloman, of 
California, who was chairman of the delegation, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Heffelfinger, of Minnesota, and I stayed some time after the Gen- 
eral Conference and talked with other delegates from other nations. 

We talked with innumerable members of the Secretariat. We looked 
at hundreds of publications and did all we could in the limited time 
available to acquaint ourselves with UNESCO and to weigh the valid- 
ity of the criticisms that had been so specifically leveled against it. 

As I say, I approached the task with an open mind and I believe 
with a fresh point of view, as did my colleagues, for they had not had 
any great experience with UNESCO, although I think Mr. Saloman 
had a much greater knowledge of UNESCO’s operations than I did. 
Owing to the environment in this country—a somewhat hostile atti- 
tude had been taken toward UNESCO—we approached this evalua- 
tion of UNESCO with a good deal of skepticism. We had to be 
shown. 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, we did not find these criticisms to be valid. 
None of the things, certainly, that had been charged against UNESCO 
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seemed to hold up under investigation. We didn’t find things just 
as we would like them, as mentioned earlier. 

We found no real basis for the allegations that UNESCO is trying 
to promote one-world government or trying to promote world citizen- 
ship, or citizenship in a political world government. 

Neither is there any foundation for the allegation that UNESCO jis 
trying to destroy patriotism or in any way affect the loyalty of our 
children or adults in this country of ours. 

Now, we found no evidence whatever to support the allegation that 
UNESCO is trying to put textbooks into the public schools in the 
United States, or trying to influence teachers to advocate one-world 
government. I would say it was rather significant that the people 
who have made these char ges against UNE SCO have to go back more 
than 4 or 5 years to old reports, that UNESCO printed, containing 
summaries of these discussions that Dr. Shuster and you people hi ave 
just been discussing—discussions that took place in seminars spon- 
sored by UNESCO. To claim that these seminar reports were the 
official policy of UNESCO would be like saying that reports of 
speeches in the Congressional Record, no matter what was said, were 
“the policy of the United States Government.” 

Actually, you know that out of those discussions policy is formulated 
many times, but we would all hesitate to say that what any individual 
Member of Congress might have said was the policy of the Govern- 
ment. These people who took part in the UNESCO meetings are even 
less related to UNESCO—certainly much less related, than : any Mem- 
ber of Congress is, in a responsible w: vy, to the Government of the 
United States. These people were just drawn in as you might draw 
into your committee room people in order that you might hear what 
they have to say about an important problem. And then a verbatim 
record, as is being made here, was made of these discussions and a sum- 
mary or brief report prepared, and these reports are peddled about in 
this country, apparently by people who don’t like UN ESCO, as repre 
senting the official views of UNESCO, itself. which is not, of course. 
true. 

Now, I was most disturbed, as I dug into this thing, with the help 
of more experienced people like Dr. Shuster, to find actually that the 
American Flag Committee, and other such groups, had not even taken 
consecutive statements or paragraphs out of these pamphlets, but 
rather, had perverted the truth, I would say, by stringing together 
statements out of context to make some new and fabric ated representa- 
tion of the views of people who were at these seminars who, as I have 
already said, are in no way official policymakers of UNESCO. 

Now, that is very unfortunate, of course, and it has caused misunder- 
standing and, I think, quite an unfortunate situation for UNESCO 
and the United States. Essentially, it seems to me, as I get into it, 
UNESCO is really trying to do what the American people, through 
their educational system and through their Government, have been 
trying to do all down through their history ; ; that is, to raise the level of 
our thinking to give a firmer foundation to our liberties and our 
economic progress. We believe so firmly in this thing called education 
in our own country that it is only natural that the United States was 
one of the innovators of the whole idea of UNESCO. 

It is the most natural thing in the world that some of the people 
who stimulated the development of UNESCO should have been 
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Americans, for it is that thoroughgoing American approach that 
UNESCO has, fundamentally. 

That UNESCO should be receiving criticism in the United States, 
beyond, I think, anything it has received in the way of criticism in 
other countries, is indeed disappointing. But we are a vigilant peo- 
ple, and we should be, about things we feel are not in accord with our 
national interest, and I think that may account for the alarm that 
arose in many quarters of the United States when these fabricated 
and distorted statements concerning UNESCO's publications came 
out. 

In the meetings of UNESCO’s executive board, we do go into the 
details about UNESCO's program and its operations. Sometimes, it 
seems to me we go into these details to an unusual extent. 

None of us are ever completely satisfied with what the organization 
does or the progress it is making. We would have it make more 
progress and do more things and one of its great handicaps is that it 
is already trying to do so much with so little money. 

One thing is quite clear, as a result of these investigations that I have 
been a part of; that is, that both through the executive board and 
through the Secretariat, UNESCO is endeavoring to do the right 
kind of job, and a job in keeping with its charter, which charter cer 
tainly is much like the objectives to which this Nation has committed 
itself in every major directive it had had, such as the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Constitution, itself. 

At the executive board meeting last November, we went over the 
preliminary plans for the program to be adopted for the organization 
at the forthcoming General Conference in Montevideo, which will 
adopt the program for 1955 and 1956. 

There was nothing in the discussions that had anything to do with 
advocating one-world government, or one-world citizenship. Since 
that time, I have received a copy of the detailed program that has 
been formulated by the Secretariat for 1955 and 1956. These pro- 
posals will be considered during the current meetings of the executive 
board in Paris, which I plan shortly to attend. Mrs. Heffelfinger is 
now there as my alternate, taking my place in the first few days of 
the meeting until I arrive. 

These proposals, some 600 pages of program and program descrip- 
tion, have been gone over very thoroughly by several groups in this 
country. The State Department, itself, has given great detailed 
examination to these plans and proposals. The United States Na- 
tional Commission’s Program Committee spent 2 days in Washington 
within the last forthnight, and I was mightily impressed with the 
extent to which these citizens of ours have looked into the details of 
these programs. People from the National Research Council, par- 
ticularly qualified in the field of science, were represented there, and 
they had thoroughly gone over the scientific program of UNESCO. 
Other people, museum directors, who were particularly acquainted 
with the cultural activities program that is to be undertaken by 
UNESCO, had devoted no end of time exploring this aspect of 
UNESCO’s program to see how effective it was in terms of the respon- 
sibilities that UNESCO should be undertaking in the cultural activi- 
ties area. There were other people who are particularly well versed 
in education who had reviewed UNESCO’s educational plans. 
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Mr. Willard Givens, of the NEA, is chairman of the subcommittee 
in the area of education. His group had culled over the educational 
program and suggested that this or that thing should be emphasized, 
particularly fundamental education, and element: ary education, and 
their recommendations, it seems to me, are very sound. I think most 
American educators would agree with their recommendations. 

The emphasis that UNESCO is making on fundamental education 
seems to me to be the basic emphasis to be made in such an organization, 
for we cannot hope to have the world come to any mutuality of under- 
standing until the people can, at least, read and write and communi- 
cate with one another with something like the understanding that we 
have premised our own domestic governmental institutions upon. So 
it is right, then, that we make this emphasis in UNESCO upon funda 
mental education. 

Mrs. Bouton. May I interrupt you a moment? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mrs. Bouron. Was that the result of Dr. Bodet’s work? 

Dr. Perkins. He had a lot to do with the emphasis on fundamental 
education, and that emphasis has been very much backed by the United 
States delegations to the conferences and on the executive board. We 
feel it is exceedingly important. I think all the countries feel it is 
important, but all have their relative points of emphasis on the 
executive board. Some are more concerned, perhaps, with the promo- 
tion of more sophisticated aspects of science and culture, and would 
put less emphasis on the fundamental education program than we in 
the United States would like to see. 

In all this, I have noted no attitude of subversion, either. There are 
differing points of view, some shading more to the left and some more 
to the mght. Like Dr. Shuster, [ am more or less of an independent, 
but I have found nothing that raised my suspicions that we were being 
subverted by anyone in UNESCO. 

I think the group involved in UNESCO, as I have watched them 
now through two sessions of the executive board, are indeed all people 
much preoccupied with the preservation of freedom and with concern 
for it. They realize its essentiality to any undertakings in science or 
in education. Certainly we cannot get ahead in these fields of educa- 
tion, science, and the arts unless we do have understanding and agree- 
ment on free thought, free speech, free discussion and free press. 

UNESCO is a mighty organ for the United States own domestic 
interests, as against the interests of the not-so-free world, for 
UNESCO is premised upon the very concepts that we premise our 
whole approach to world problems upon, and the way our interests an« 
the interests of UNESCO could coalesce, in this respect, is quite 
remarkable. UNESCO is such a good place in which to voice our 
concepts that I suspect that is one reason why the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries have decided against joining UNESCO. _ If restrictions imposed 
by the Communists on discussions and scientific investigation were to 
be brought up in a UNESCO executive board meeting or on the floor 
of the general conferences of UNESCO, there wouldn't be a very wari 
reception, to say the least, for such restrictions. 

I think there has been a failure in our country to appreciate that 
fact. As you know, there is great concern, sometimes about the extent 
to which people assert their right to free expression in universities 
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educational endeavors. Well, UNESCO is very much in that 
lition. It would not be a healthy place for the Iron Curtain 
ntries who do not truly respect freedom. 
wish that the American people would get behind UNESCO and 
appreciate some of these things about it that I have been trying to 
say. If they did understand UNESCO and its endeavors, I think 
we would have in the United States, perhaps, the greatest enthusiasm 
or this particular international organization. It is so in keeping 
with our point of view. 
Mr. Chairman, I do want to thank you for the opportunity to express 
ese views. If you have any questions that you would like to ask 
about UNESCO and my experience in it, I would be very happy 
try to answer. 
Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Dr. Perkins. We appreciate your com- 
ng here. You have had wide e xperience in this field. 
Mrs. Bolton, have you any questions ? 
Mrs. Bouron. I was just going to bring up what you pointed out 
tO me, 
Mr. Merrow. All right, go ahead. 
Mrs. Bouron. We had some testimony the other day from the Amer 
in Coalition, and in it it says that this pamphlet [indicating] en- 
ed “Race and Psychology,” is by Dr. Klinberg. Dr. Klinberg has a 
record of Communist-front affiliations in congressional reports 
ind is listed in appendix 9 as defending the Communist Party in the 
Daily Worker, and so forth. 
Of course, those are the things which make it very difficult for those 
F . who feel that UNESCO has a job to do in the world and must do 
ghtly, so that it can really accomplish something. 
haven't checked the possible inaccuracy of this. The Roots of 
judice is another one that is spoken of as being very much in- 
ive in the same kind of things. 
‘Do you know of these ¢ 
Dr. Perkins. Yes, I know of these pamphlets. This one by Otto 
Klinberg I haven’t yet had an opportunity to read, See it is on 
y reading table directly in back of my desk to be looked at as soon 
is [have the opportunity. 
- think that the men who participated in these studies of race are all 
them very respectable academicians, and that a good deal of con- 
fdene e can be placed in their views upon this controversial subject. 
Otto Klinberg is a professor of psychology at Columbia University, 
which is a very much respected institution of this, our own, country. 
Mrs. Bouron. But often accused of having leftists very much in- 
olved in it. 
Dr. Perkins. As is so often the case with institutions and people 
whose views we don’t agree with. 
Mrs. Bouron. If it is true that he is listed in these various organi- 
“ations 
Dr. Perkins. I can’t say as to that. I don’t know Mr. Klinberg, 
personally, 
Mrs. Bouron. I would like to feel that your committee would look 
further into it. 
Dr. Perkins. We have had this point of view on these publications. 
We have been insisting that people who are asked to salen investiga- 
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tions which lead to publication, be considered by the executive boar: L 
Where they are from a particular country, some reference should b 
made to the appropriate national commission; to the United States 
National Commission, for example, in this country, or the national 
commission of Britain if the man is from Britain. Then some confi 
dence can be expressed in the individuals before they are employed. | 
think that is the policy, at the present time. 

Now, on the other hand, there can be no question about Mr. Ki 
berg, as far as his being a competent psychologist is concerned. 
can’t speak about his activities, political or the like. 

Mrs. Borron. Shouldn’t UNESCO do that? Shouldn’t the 
National Commission have some responsibility, if they ask these peo- 
ple to write these pamphlets ? 

Dr. Perxrns. I think in a measure, yes, but it is much like a univer 
sity, I suspect. If we hire a man who comes well recommended, and 
a man in whom we have every reason to have confidence as to his 
professional attainments and he is assigned a task in his own field the 
head of an institution is very slow to criticize his work. 

Mrs. Boron. Yes, but why hire him if he has a record ¢ 

If he has a record do we want to have the slant given by a man 
who is defending communism ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. I quite agree with you that if you know those things 
beforehand, you do not hire him. 

Mrs. Bouron. Shouldn’t you find out? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, I think every endeavor should be made to find 
out about the man, as much about him as you can find out. 

Mrs. Bouron. If the American Coalition ean find out about him, 
that he is listed, and so on—— 

Dr. Perkins. I don’t know about the American Coalition. I would 
like to know much more about them before I would have too muc! 
confidence in their evaluation of a citizen. I would have much more 
confidence in Dean Chamberlain of Columbia University, whom | 
know personally and have every respect for, and the kind of person 
he would hire, than I would in an offhand comment by any group 
that might wrap itself in the flag and quickly condemn someone. 

Mrs. Bouron. “He has a long record of Communist-front. affilia 
tions in congressional reports.” Now, that is a very simple thing to 
look up. 

Mr. McCutsoven. Mrs. Bolton, Mr. Kleinberg is at the present time 
an employee of UNESCO. He was employed after he had prepared 
this piece of material, but before the Executive order of January 1953, 
went into effect. However, he is, like other employees—American 
employees in the organization—subject to the procedures under the 
Iixecutive order, and as you know, those procedures will certainl) 
determine the facts about affiliation of the kind referred to in this 
testimony. At some early time, the matter with respect to Mr. 
Kleinberg will be before the board which the President has established, 
to consider these matters. 

Mrs. Botron. Thank you very much. 

I just wanted to bring this out, because we hear a good deal 
these things and it makes our problem most difficult. 

Dr. Perxins. It is very difficult. 
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Mr. Hays. You made reference to the fact that the Iron Curtain 
countries are not members of UNESCO. I believe there was previous 
testimony that at one time, one of the satellite nations participated. 
What is the present condition? Was that membership withdrawn? 

Dr. Perkins. The other satellites have withdrawn. Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Poland. 

Mrs. Bourton. We dor.’t consider Yugoslavia a satellite, do we? 

Dr. Perkins. Not in the present situation. 

Mr. Hays. So Yugoslavia is the only Iron Curtain country—— 

Dr. Perkins. Yugoslavia does belong. It is a Communist country 
and that is the reason for mentioning it. Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
and Hungary, the satellites, have all withdrawn. They have been 
inactive for several years. 

Mr. Hays. Then, strictly speaking, there are no Iron Curtain 
countries who are members at the present time, and there is only one 
Communist country ? 

Dr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. Carnanan. I don’t have any particular questions to ask, but 
[ would like to read a paragraph or two from my extension of remarks 
in the Congressional Record on Tuesday, April 1, 1952. This refers 
to the attack on these pamphlets : 

Taking one paragraph which it attributes as a direct quotation from pamphlet 
No. V, a line-by-line examination shows that sentences have been so juggled that 
within one pair of quotation marks are sentences from page 58, followed by 
phrases from page 60, a retreat to words on page 58, then more material froin 

ge 59, and the inventor finishes his direct quote with material from page 60. 

And it is given as a direct quote from one of the pamphlets. 

Another paragraph attributed to UNESCO by the American Flag 
Committee 1s that— and this is supposed to be a quote: 

The teacher is to begin by eliminating any and all words, phrases, descrip- 
tions, pictures, images, classroom material, or teaching methods of a sort causing 
his pupils to feel or express a particular love for, or loyalty to, the United States 
of America. 

And, of course, that is just a pure invention. It isn’t found in any 
of the bulletins. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask if you think it would be helpful, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this extension of remarks be printed in the hearings ? 

Mr. Merrow. We will include that in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


[From the Congressional Record, April 1, 1952] 


THE Facts oN UNESCO PAMPHLETS—CHARGES AGAINST “TowARD WorLD UNDER- 
STANDING” SERIES ANSWERED 


Extension of remarks of Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives, Tuesday, April 1, 1952 


“Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose at this time to present to my 
colleagues some of the facts in regard to a series of pamphlets published by 
UNESCO. These pamphlets are a group under the general theme “Toward World 
Understanding.” 


WHAT ARE THE PAMPHLETS? 


The series of pamphlets published by the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization under the general title “Toward World Under- 
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rints from the Congressional Record, bearing the seal of the United States 


f America, have had wide distribution throughout the Nation. This is the 
gedly factual material which has been the basis of the attack against 


t 
UNESCO. 


WHAT DO THE PAMPHLETS SAY? 


\n examination of pamphlet V, In the Classroom With Children Under 13 
rs of Age, which is the center of the current campaign to destroy interna- 
nal cooperation will show that the educators participating in the seminar 
recognize the necessity and desirability of training the child in loyalty and 
respect for his family group, for his community, for his religious group, for 
is State, and for his country. Once this has been accomplished, they empha- 

the need for the child to have the same respect toward his neighbors in 
ther lands as he has toward the neighbors in his home community. 

Here are some direct quotations from pamphlet V : 

In our time, we need to dedicate education to the service of the human com- 
nunity as a whole. The ideal to be pursued is that, whether in the home, the 

ial environment, or the school, our children should be educated to live with 

rs and to prepare themselves for citizenship in a world society. * * * 

So far as the school’s part in this process is concerned, we may summarize its 
ject as being to secure in the child a sense of community, first in the class, then 
in the successively larger groups comprised by the school, the neighborhood, and 
the Nation, in a progression of loyalties which will enable him later to reach the 
limax of membership in the world community. * * * 

But we must find ways and means to develop a moral approach as well—that 

to say, we must cultivate among pupils such attributes as justice, tolerance, 
ind a sense of service. $9 

“All we may expect to do is to teach the child to consider the history of human 
ity as a great advanture in which he himself has a part to play. The task of the 
teacher is to awake in the child a sympathetic interest for the men of former 
times, an admiration for their achievements, and a sense of what we owe to their 
ourage, their sacrifices, their perseverance, and their intelligence. * * * 

lo feel toward mankind in general as one does toward one’s family, comrades, 
ind country is what may be called the feeling of belonging to humanity. * * * 

‘Faith in a divinity who is the principle and end of human growth is probably 

e best foundation for a real understanding among men.” 

And, finally, commenting on the need for religious instruction : 

It will make them aware of the same fundamental realities—that all creatures 
and all races have their places in the universal plan, and that social institutions 

re valid only insofar as they enable the individual to do justice to his spiritual 

vocation. It will often happen, then, that the children, in talking about their 
religious classes, will be struck by the essential similarity of what they have 
been taught.” 


WHAT IS UNESCO? 


The constitution of UNESCO cites as its purpose: “To contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
cience, and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule 
of law, and for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed 
for the peoples of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language, or reli- 
gion, by the Charter of the United Nations.” 

Article I, section 3, of the constitution further states: 

‘With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity 
f the cultures and educational systems of the states members of this Organiza- 

nn, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essen- 
tially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 

UNESCO, the United States Government, and the United States National Com- 
nission for UNESCO have never supported any program which is in opposition 
| this basic principle. 


WHAT IS THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO? 


The United States National Commission for UNESCO was established by act 
Congress under Public Law 565, 79th Congress, 2d session. 

It consists of 100 American citizens, 60 of whom are nominated by national 
oluntary organizations interested in educational, scientific, and cultural mat- 
ters. Of the remaining 40 members, 15 are representatives of the educational, 
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scientific, and cultural interests of State and local governments, 15 are chosen at 


large, and not more than 10 can be officers or employees of the United States 
Government. 


WHAT THE NATIONAL COMMISSION HAS SAID ABOUT SUCH CHARGES 


The following statement was authorized by the United States National Con 
mission for UNESCO and adopted by the Executive Committee at its 19th meet 
ing on November 14, 1951: 

“It is well known that UNESCO seeks to impress on youth the importance 
of international understanding and cooperation as a path to peace. We resent 
the attacks on our educators who teach about UNESCO and the United Nations 
Those attacks often emanate from groups which hide their identity under titles 
deceptively like those of honorable organizations. The attacks distort the pur- 
pose of UNESCO, and sometimes they are directed toward control of courses 
of study and of contents of textbooks, the end in view being to diminish oppor 
tunities to learn the true aims of UNESCO and the United Nations. 

“Such offenders are in many cases the notorious supporters of totalitarianism 
and of rowdy attacks on racial and religious groups. They carry on falsely in 
the name of patriotism. 

“The United States National Commission for UNESCO warns against thi 
device of hiding behind the flag while at the same time seeking to destroy free- 
dom. The Commission calls on public groups and the press to continue to expose 
those who assail the integrity of teachers because of their interest in the United 
Nations.” 


PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED IN “TOWARD WORLD UNDERSTANDING” SERIES 


Pamphlet I: Some Suggestions on Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies was first presented as a working paper for discussion at 
the 11th international conference on public education called jointly by UNESCO 
and the International Bureau of Education in July 1948. Later it was con- 
sidered in detail in the UNESCO Seminar on Teaching About the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies held in collaboration with the United Nations 
Adelphi College in New York, during July and August 1948. The draft was then 
revised in the light of the comments made. 

Pamphlet II: The Education and Training of Teachers contains the reports 
of three groups which were formed at the UNESCO Seminar on the Educatio1 
and Training of Teachers held at Ashbridge, England, from July 15 to August 25, 
1948. 

Pamphlet III: A Selected Bibliography is the first bibliography published by 
UNESCO on education for international understanding. It was not intended 
to be exhaustive but was drawn up to give teachers and leaders in adult educa 
tion suggestions for useful books, pamphlets, and articles. 

Pamphlet IV: The United Nations and World Citizenship was prepared by 
group of six teachers from Afghanistan, Chile, France, the Lebanon, Thailand, 
and the United States of America, who met together at Adelphi College, in New 
York, for 6 weeks in 1948. They were members of the UNESCO seminar which 
worked on pamphlet I. 

Pamphlet V: In the Classroom With Children Under 13 Years of Age was the 
result of another international seminar held at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, from 
July 21 to August 25,1948. It was attended by 44 participants from 16 countries 
who had been selected by their governments to make an intensive study of child 
hood education from 3 to 13 years of age. The director of this seminar was 
Mrs. Aase G. Skard, professor of psychology at Oslo University, Norway. One 
group, consisting of 14 members from 10 different countries, met under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Louis Meylan, professor of education at the University of 
Lausanne. After the seminar Professor Meylan drew up a report which was 
submitted for comments to a number of the participants. This report was 
subsequently revised by Professor Meylan in the light of the suggestions made 
The pamphlet is an abridgment of the original report. 

Pamphlet VI: The influence of home and community, was also a result of the 
seminar held at Podebrady, Czechoslovakia. This pamphlet contains the text 
of two speeches made during the seminar, the report of the study group on 
Abnormal Influences on the Psychology of the Child, and a memorandum regard 
ing the collection of data on children. One speech was by the late Dr. Ruth 
Benedict, who at that time was professor of anthropology, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Pamphlet VII: Some suggestions on the teaching of geography, is an adapta- 
n English of a document prepared at UNESCO's request by a group of 
French geographers to assist geography teachers in primary and secondary 
schools. This pamphlet was submitted to various international associations 
f educators for examination. One such examination took place at the Twelfth 
International Conference on Public Education, held in Geneva, in July 1949. 

Pamphlets VIII and IX are still in preparation. 

Pamphlet X: A handbook of suggestions on the teaching of geography, is the 
eport of a 6 weeks’ seminar on the teaching of geography at Montreal, Canada, 

ring the summer of 1950. Twenty-three different nations were represented. 
he report was written by Mr. N. V. Scarfe, head of the geography department 

the Institute of Education, London University. 

The pamphlets may be purchased from the International Documents Service, 
Columbia University Press, New York City. 

Mr. Merrow. In your study of UNESCO, as a member of the 
Saloman committee, did you have an opportunity to evaluate the 
ompetence of the Secretariat? Do you have anything along this line 
that you would like to express ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. Yes, we did try to evaluate the individual members of 
the Secretariat, at least on the top levels. We didn’t see people far 
down the line. There were some we felt to be considerably stronger 
than others, and who were certainly worthy of the posts they held. 
rhere were other cases where we didn’t have the confidence we would 
like to have felt, but we found no one who was doing such a wretched 
job that we just couldn’t condone in any way their presence in those 
positions. In an international secretariat, of course, you have to get 
nternational representation which means that you don’t have people 
always with the same educational background, or indeed with as rich 
an educational background as perhaps you would like to find. I think 
the Secretariat is growing stronger all the time, attracting more com- 


petent people. The people who apply are being more carefully 
creened than in years past. Many times the organization is con 
fronted with getting underway with a program quickly and hires such 


people as are available and also representative of the various member 
ountries. Sometimes they are not all that is to be desired. 

I have a steadily increasing sense of confidence, as I come to know 
the Secretariat better, too. Often times we are too ready to make a 
quick estimate of people, and do not appreciate the difficulties under 
which they work and their own peculiar backgrounds. The new Di- 
rector General, Mr. Luther Evans, having a background similar to the 
rest of us in the States, will perhaps evaluate people more as we would. 

He may be criticized for that very thing by other countries as time 
goes on, for having too much of the point of view of an American. 
[ am sure he will try to keep as good a balance as one can keep in mak- 
ing his selections. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think the Secretariat is too large? 

Dr. Perkins. Well, for the tremendous job they have to do, T would 
say not. UNESCO has committed itself by its charter to a very broad 
program anda very great endeavor. I wouldn’t say tha‘ it is too large 
in any sense that there is padding of the payroll, in the sense that we 
sometimes use the word “padding.” There is a big job and UNESCO 
cught to have more help, probably, rather than less. 

Mr. Merrow. It seems to me UNESCO is paralyzed to some extent 
by the neutralism which exists there. Do you find that so? The con- 
stitution states “that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed” and 
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that is probably the most quoted part of that constitution—I wonde; 
if you would care to comment on that. 

Dr. Perkins. You and I discussed that one time earlier, and I have 
given it a lot of thought. At the time you first brought it up, I f ht 
that the char ge of ne vutralism against UNESCO w ould be quite unjust 
and in a sense I still think it would be a little unfair. I suppose 
UNESCO seems neutral due to the fact that the Iron Curtain coun 
tries, or satellites, or the mother country of the satellites are not mem 
bers. Therefore, UNESCO tends to carry on its discussions like 
group of people all having commonly accepted premises. With com 
mon premises the debate doesn’t consist of our point of view against 
the Russian point of view. Executive Board members will debat; 
questions as much as they would be debated in the United States Co: 
gress, perhaps some people being of a more liberal point of view and 
others of more conservative point of view. 

When you understand that and put it in the context of this great 
world debate that is going on, it doesn’t seem that UNESCO is ent: 
ing into that debate. But I am sure that to a person on the Bascatis ive 
Board, if the questions that are confronting the free world as against 
the nonfree world were to come up, every member of the Executive 
Board would be resolutely on the side of the free world and speak v: 
forcibly and forthrightly in behalf of the free world. It might ar of 
great help to UNESCO, and to the side of the free world, if the satel 
lites were to the drawn back into UNESCO and if Russia itself wer 
to become a member. Then the air of neutralism would soon become 
electric with concern for freedom and the basic issues that exist be 
tween ourselves and some other countries would be brought to the 
forefront. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel that the United States delegation to co 
ferences, which is advised by the National Commission, should dev elo 
a strong program in an attempt to get the countries of UNESCO wi! 
are in the free world to take a more positive attitude in setting fort} 
the ideas and the ideals of a free world ¢ 

Dr. Perkins. I'am inclined to think that that is an approach t! 
can be made. 

For example, we are concerned in UNESCO with a limitation upoi 
the rights of man for reasons of race or religious differences or i1 
equalities between sex and so on. We are greatly concerned about 
that. 

I think UNESCO should become more concerned than it has bee: 
and I am sure it has not been a deliberate policy that has kept it from 
being concerned—with the limitations that exist in many countries 
upon the rights of men as freemen than there has been. I should hop: 
that UNESCO would become greatly concerned with these limitations 
upon freedoms in other countries. It opens up a field for the United 
States delegation to national conferences and for me as a member! 
of the Executive Board to be concerned about and to work for a chang: 
in the policy. In working toward this change, however, we have to 
make sure we don’t ourselves violate the principles of freedom that 
we are concerned to push forward. 

If we take too aggressive a policy and appear to be propagandizing 
in the international conferences or on the Executive Board, then we 
would destroy the respect of others for us. We might in turn be 
accused of doing the very type of thing that Russia herself would do 
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ifshe werea member. It issomething that has to be approached with 
care. I think we are always trying to do somewhat as you desire 
through a reasonable approach but not as a propagandistic approach. 

Mr. Merrow. UNESCO cannot build peace in the minds of men un 
less it takes a positive attitude. 

Mrs. Bouton. I’m sorry I must leave, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Just before you go, Mrs. Bolton, we have one more 
witness, Mr. McCullough. The hour is getting late, and I asked if 
he would be willing to return some time ‘ater. If it is all right, we 
will have him next week. 

Mrs. Botron. Very well. 

Mr. Merrow. On page 2 of the Saloman report, you have listed the 
criticisms of UNESCO that have been made and you have discussed 
them in the report. The first one is that— 

UNESCO is under Communist control and is influenced by Communists in the 
ection inconsistent with the interests of the United States. 

I know you made a statement on that, but I just wanted to ask you 
about it. You found no foundation for the statement ? 

Dr. Perkins. That's correct. 

Mr. Merrow. Also that UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious. You 
have answered that also, here. 

Dr. Perkins. I have had no experience in UNESCO to lead me 
to believe that it is atheistic or antireligious. As a matter of fact, 
there are many religions, people of many beliefs, involved in 
UNESCO’s work, so it necessarily does not take any position that is 
going to be offensive to any of the member countries. But, I don’t 
think you could get together a group of people who would have any 
more respect for things of the spirit than those who are involved in 
UNESCO. The greatest respect, I have noticed at all times, particu- 
larly in the Executive Board where I am most active is accorded things 
divine and things spiritual. 

[r. Merrow. You were speaking of propagandizing, or you dis- 

issed that subject. If UNESCO took a more positive position in 
supporting the principles outlined in the charter, itself, it couldn’t 
be said that we are propagandizing, could it? 

Dr. Perxrns. No, it certainly couldn’t. Let me see if I can think 
of a violation of the situation. If issues come up in UNESCO, in 
the normal course of the affairs of UNESCO, which make freedom 
an issue, or the subversion of rights of the individual an issue, then 

e United States could take a very forthright vigorous position in 
ne with our national policy and the viewpoints generally held in 

scountry that respect individual rights and freedoms. 

On the other h: and, if we come at the questions of freedom out of 
context and without anything in the way of program before us, it 
seems to me then we are just admonishing the organization to a point 
of view and seemingly pushing a national point of view that might 
make some people suspicious of whether or not we really respected 
hat general point of departure that we were advocating. I wish 
that I could think of some way to illustrate that, but I don’t call one 
to mind at the moment. 

Mr. Merrow, If attention is given to developing a more positive 
program to bring UNESCO into a position where it takes a more 
active part in this cold war so that more is done in defense of the free 
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world, and gets away from neutralism and from what seems to me to 
be a paralysis of action, if thought is given to all this, I am sure the 
subcommittee would like to see what the Program Committee could 
come up with. The Program Committee will “have to develop a pro- 
gram acceptable to the National Commission, and then the Commis- 
sion can advise the delegation to the next conference. 

You have given assurance that attention will be devoted to that, 
We will be interested to see what comes out of this. 

Dr. Perkins. I shall be alert for opportunities to bring that wy 
when we are discussing the forthcoming Montevideo Conference. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there anything else? 

Mr. Hays. I would like to recall Dr. Shuster for yust a moment. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Dr. Perkins. 

Mr. Hays. Dr. Shuster, I will ask you if you have seen the editorial 
that appeared in the Los Angeles Times on March 6 entitled “How the 
World Gets Its News?” 

Dr. Suvuster. Yes, sir, I have read it. 

Mr. Hay. This makes a summary, apparently, of some findings by 
UNESCO, with reference to international news agencies. I wonde: 
if it wouldn't be he ‘Ipful for you to give us the background of t 
study. 

Dr. Suvusrer. The study is entitled “News Agencies, Their Sti 
ture and Operation.” 

Fundamentally speaking—and in this respect, the editorial will 
bear out what I’m going to say—it is a very fair editorial—the study 
is an excellent description of existing news agencies and the service 
they render. It points out the alarming fact that, of course, Tass, 
being the sole news gathering and news distributing agency of th 
captive world, has enormous influence. 

Then it goes on to observe that in the Western World—that is in the 
free world—there are many countries which have no news-gathering 
agencies of their own. In short, countries that have no national soure: 
of news supply. The author then goes on to make two comments 
He says, first, that there is no use talking about a world news agency. 
In the first place, everybody would protest against it and he gives 
the i impression that it couldn’t work anyway. What he suggests i: 
and this is the part of his report which has been critic ized—it is a par 
of a 3-page summary of conclusions he derives from his study, and this 
part is 1 paragraph in length where he suggests that “Sometime a 
international agency might be created by bri inging about a coope 
tive relationship between all the currently existing national agenc es” 
In short, he projected an international agency ‘of which the news- 
papers now currently associated with AP and similar American news 
gathering agencies would be associated with the papers currently 
associated with Reuter and other foreign news-gathering agencies, and 
similarly through the world. 

Our news agencies object to that inclusion rather vigorously. They 
look upon it as a criticism of what they are doing. 

I would like to point out that anybody who knows public opinion ii 
the countries solely dependent for news upon the British, French, and 
the United States news-gathering agencies, know that this news is not 
very popular, in large areas, for example in Latin America, where 
people feel that after all their news is supplied to them by news- 
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vatliering agencies in which they themselves have no share. So, I 
think that while we might legitimately object to the conclusions which 
this man has drawn—which don’t represent UNESCO—it represents 
only himself—we would nevertheless be constrained, I think, to pay 
attention to the point of view which is prevelant in many countries. 
I think that is the comment I would like to make on it. 

Mr. Hays. As I understand it, then, UNESCO has not adopted that 
and is not driving toward the establishment of any central world 
news-gathering agency. 

Dr. SHUSTER. No. but ms iv I say by way of comment on this, that the 
Mass Communications Division of UNESCO, was the creation of the 
United States. It was the thing that we insisted upon at the beginning. 
Why! Because we believed that setting up a worldwide radio net- 
vork would give the free countries of the world an opportunity to 
speak their peace, day and night. 

And over the opposition of all the small countries, we set up this 

‘partment which was going to do just the very thing that this man 
snow suggesting. UNESCO has, I think, gracefully retreated from 

position with such rapidity as it could, bearing in mind all the 

e that this was initially something that the big brother in the outfit 
wanted. Isn’t that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. With reference to various publications, perhaps this 
would clear it up. The study mission asked UNESCO to present a 
report giving the accomplishments of UNESCO in establishing world 
peace. On page 81 of the report are these words: 

The report which the study mission had earlier requested of UNESCO as 
lustrating the concrete and tangible accomplishments of UNESCO toward an 
international understanding and peace follows. 

We printed the report and UNESCO in this report states: 

UNESCO has also published a series of booklets, designed for the cultured 
public and for secondary schools and universities and written by distinguished 
authors of international repute. 

The titles of the books are found on page 82, some of them have 
bee n mentioned here this afternoon. As has already been brought out, 
the authors of some of these have been challenged. 

7 am wondering if the National Commission or perhaps the Depart 
ment of State could give the committee a summary with reference to 
these authors and perhaps an evaluation of them. 

Dr. Sausrer. I think Mr. McCullough will shortly be in a position 
todo that. We have insisted on getting a good review of these things 
and I think we are just about ready to give them to you. 

Mr. McCvutioven. I might just make one comment. Hereafter— 
that is effective with the issuance of Executive Order 10422, if 
UNESCO employs an individual as it has done in these cases to do 
some research and prepare a publication, if that individual is an 
American, it will have to comply with the Executive order and the 
investigating processes that are provided in that order so that we will 
have in advance of any future preparation of material of this kind 
vy Americans, some examination of his background. 
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Mr. Merrow. Mr. McCullough was to testify this afternoon, but the 
hour is late and some of us must leave. He has said that he would 
be glad to return at some other time when it will be possible to have 
a longer hearing. If that is satisfactory with everybody, we wil! so 
proceed. 

We thank you, Dr. Shuster and Dr. Perkins, for coming here this 
afternoon and giving us these enlightening statements to help clarify 
some of the points in relation to UNESCO. . 

With that, the subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 17, 1954 


House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFrrarrs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
OrGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10: 40 a. m., Hon. Chester 
E. Merrow (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

This is a meeting of the Subcommittee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We have 
been holding hearings on the specialized agencies of the U.N. 

This morning, we have several witnesses. Our first one is Mr. Max 
McCullough, UNESCO relations staff of the Department of State. 

We have the chairman of the full committee with us. 

Mr. McCullough, you may proceed in your own way. Perhaps you 
have a statement you would like to make to the subcommittee. 


STATEMENT OF MAX McCULLOUGH, UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. McCuttover. When the subcommittee held hearings last sum- 
mer, a number of members of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO presented testimony to the subcommittee, and they did a 
rather thorough job of covering a description of what U) NESCO is 
and what UNESCO does. I won’t attempt to go back over that 
ground. 

I would simply like to fill in briefly some of the gaps in the testi- 
mony of some of those witnesses and to supplement some of the things 
that Dr. George Shuster and Dr. John Perkins said to the subcom- 
mittee last Thursday. Is that agreeable? 

Mr. Merrow. That is agreeable. Go ahead, Mr. McCullough. 

Mr. McCutsoven. The Secretary of States does three things to 
carry out the terms of the legislation which established the United 
States National Commission for UNESC O, and which provided for 
the participation of the United States in the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

First, the Secretary appoints a National Commission for UNESCO, 
as required by Public Law 565 of the 2d session of the 79th Congress. 
This is a group of 100 distinguished citizens, 60 of whom represent 
national volunteer organizations and 40 of whom represent State and 
local governments, the Federal Government, and the public at large. 
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This National Commission, as Dr. Shuster has pointed out, is very 
representative of the American people. It is a cross section of Am 
can life. 

The Secretary, secondly, has appointed a staff in the Department 
of State called the UNESCO relations staff, which has the ape 
sibility for keeping up with the activities of the international organ 
ization, for keeping in communication with the international organ 
ization, and for serving as the Secretariat of the National Commission. 

The Secretary also appoints delegations to the General Conference 
of UNESCO which, as you know, is the governing body. On the 
first delegation appointed to the General Conference in 1946, the 
chairman of this subcommittee was one of the members along wit! 
another Member of the Congress, Senator James Murray, representing 
the second political party. 

This system of having a National Commission for UNESCO and 
having a unit in the Department of State which maintains communica 
tion with UNESCO has permitted this Government and the citizens 
who are interested in following UNESCO affairs to keep in fairly 
close touch with what is going on in the organization. ; 

We have attached to the Embassy in Paris a counselor for 
UNESCO affairs, who is in daily touch with the members of the 
Secretariat in Paris, which is the headquarters of UNESCO. He 
sends back to this Government the requests that are made to the mem- 
ber states, for some kind of action, such as requests which the Director 
General of UNESCO makes for reports of various kinds, requests 
he makes for suggestions on American personnel to serve on missions 
which the organization sends out, and that kind of thing. 

Mr. Charles Thomson who is our present counselor on UNESCO 
affairs in Paris, also communicates the viewpoint of this Government 
to the Director General of UNESCO, and through him, to the Sec 
retariat, so that we do have this two-way channel of communicatio1 
with the international organization. 

I mention these matters as background for some of the other com- 
ments I would like to make, Mr. Chairman. Particularly, I would 
like to comment at this point on some of the criticisms that have been 
made of UNESCO, and chiefly, I would like to comment on the 
criticism or the charge that UNESCO advocates world government 
and that it advocates citizenship in such a world gover nment and that 
as a corollary to these activities, it tends to divert Amercian school- 
children from national loyalties and from the love of their own 
country. 

The General Conference of UNESCO, as I have said, is the 
policymaking body. Dr. George Shuster, last Thursday, left with 
the subcommittee a set of resolutions of the General Conference whic! 
were adopted a year ago at the seventh session. There is nothing to 
be found in the declarations and policies of the General Conference 
in its first 7 sessions and in its 2 special sessions that would give any 
support to the charge that UNESCO advocates world government or 
world citizenship. There is nothing to be found in the resolutions 
which are adopted by the Conference, or any of the policy statements 
which would give any credence to such charge. 

Further, there is an executive board elected by the General Con- 
ference which has the responsibility for executing the program of 
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UNESCO, and it guides the Director General and the Secretariat in 
the execution of the program. We have been unable to find anything 
in any of the minutes or resolutions of the Executive Board that “would 
give any support to the charge that UNESCO advocates world gov- 
ernment or world citize nship, i in a political sense. 

And we have not been able to find any declarations of any of the 

ersons Who have served as Directors General that would give support 
to o the se charges. I would add, Mr. Chairman, that the experience of 
the United St: ites delegation to the General Conference—an experi- 
ence which you have shared—would indicate that other people who 
ome to the Conference representing other areas of the world are 
just as concerned as the American delegation about the preservation of 
the sovereignty of their own governments. 

As Dr. Shuster said last Thursday, UNESCO is not a govern- 
ment, nor any kind of super-government. It is simply an organiza- 
tion in which a number of sovereign states have agreed to cooperate 
for their mutual benefit. 

We find in these sessions of the General Conference, in talking with 
people of other countries, that none of them would be willing to sur- 
render any of their sovereignty to an organization like UNESCO any 
nore than we would, but it is inte resting to note that we seem to be the 
only country that has expressed any concern about this matter. 

Other member states, and the people who represent them, at least 
at the General Conference, seem quite clear in their understanding 
that UNESCO is not going to interfere in their internal affairs and 
snot going to do anything within their boundaries unless they call 
pon UNESCO to do something. 

Mr. Hays. When you say we are the only ones who have shown any 
concern, I take it you mean any anxiety about UNESCO for warding 
that national citizenship. 

Mr. McCutsoven. That is correct. So far as I have been able to 
find, no one else is afraid that UNESCO is going to deprive them of 
ny of their sovereignty or interfere with their internal affairs in any 

ay. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen in this country because 
i great many people have gained the i impression that UNE SCO is in 
the business of issuing textbooks and that it is in the business, also, 

of trying to get those textbooks used in the public schools of this coun- 
try, for the purpose of advocating world government and world 
citizenship. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is a fact that UNESCO just does not produce 
textbooks for its member states. It will, upon request, send a team 
of educational experts to a member state to assist in any educational 
problems that the member states may have. If that is to help develop 
a curriculum, or help develop a stronger fiscal administrative system 
for the public schools, or help in the preparation of textbooks, 
UNESCO may supply some assistance, or some expects for these 
purposes. 

Further, UNESCO is eng: aged in its regional fundamental education 
centers in producing some teaching materials which you might de- 
scribe as textbooks, Se itiea of a dozen pages or so, very elementary 
in character, which are for use with newly literate adults and for 
people who are just learning to read and write. But UNESCO has 
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not produced for use in this country, or in the United Kingdom, or in 
France, or in any of the other countries that have no need for such 
assistanc e, any textboks for their use and have not attempted to place 
any textbooks in the sc hools of such countries 

I would like to say just a word, Mr. ‘Chairman, about what 
UNESCO does produce, if it doesn’t produce textbooks. It produces 
three kinds of publications primarily. First are reports of the meet- 
ings which UNESCO sponsors. These may be seminars, conferences, 
or other kinds of meetings. While I do not wish to introduce these 
for the record, since they are too voluminous, I would like to indicat 
the character of some of these publications. 

Now, a great deal of misunderstanding has arisen in this country 
because of a series of seminars that UNESCO reported. A similar 
publication is this one, here, which is the report of symposium held 
in Ankara, Turkey, on arid zone hydrology. 

This symposium was for the purpose of considering how water can 
be conserved and utilized in the arid zones of the world, and this is a 
problem in which the people of this country, and particularly the 
people of the southwestern part of the country, have a great interest. 
Some experts from this country participated in this meeting and read 
papers, 

Without going into the scientific content of this, Mr. Chairman, | 
exhibit this ‘simply to show that UNESCO reports on many kinds of 
meetings that it holds, as it is obligated to do. This is a report that 
is similar to the reports that have raised so much criticism in this 
country, except that it is in the field of science, instead of in the field 
of education. This is not a policy expression of UNESCO's. It is a 
report of what a lot of experts said about how to conserve and utilize 
underground water in desert areas. 

Mr. Merrow. And they requested the seminar, did they not? 

Mr. McCut.oven. Yes, sir. The Government of Turkey invited 
UNESCO to set up a seminar in that area, and the General Conference 
of UNESCO authorized the seminar to be set up and a report pub- 
lished about it. 

Mr. Merrow. And UNESCO doesn’t go anywhere unless it is 
requested ¢ 

Mr. McCu..ovuen. Yes, sir. 

The second type of publication is a series of periodicals which have 
as their purpose the exchange of information among the people of 
the member states. To cite only one of those, I would show this 
International Social Science Bulletin, which publishes social science 
information, articles, and papers written by people in all parts of the 
world for the purpose of exchanging information in this specialized 
field. It isn’t a publication pr imarily for the expression of 
UNESCO’s views. It isa publication in which a lot of people express 
views. They are the views of the authors, just as the publication, 
Foreign Affairs, publishes material written by a great many people. 
The magazine Foreign Affairs, or its publishers, The Council on For 
eign Relations, doesn't take 1 esponsibility for what their authors state. 

"The third kind of publication is a series of manuals and technical 
reports. The manuals are for the purpose of supplying information 
that will be helpful to the member states in carrying out programs 
that are related to education, science, the arts, and mass communica- 
tions. 
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Here is a volume called Study Abroad. This is published in this 
single volurne in French, Spanish, and English. ‘That is why the 
volume is so large. This lists 45,000 sihendhine and sc holarships i in 
more than 100 countries and territories around the globe, and it has 
proved to be the most authoritative and comprehensive listing of op- 

rtunities for study in all parts of the world that has been published. 
“Mr -Merrow. How was this made available? Did UNESCO sell it ? 

Mr. McCut.tovuenr. Yes, sir. UNESCO sends this to its sales 
agents. I believe they are listed, perhaps, in the back part of the 
book. They are in about fifty-odd countries. These are then offered 
for sale at $2 each. I have forgotten what the cost of this publication 

s, $2.75 or something of that kind. Even these books are not dis- 
tributed in quantity, free, by UNESCO. ‘They are for sale. 

Mr. Merrow. Is this the first time a thing like this has been done? 

Mr. McCutsoven. This is the first time that an international di- 
rectory of opportunities for fellowships and scholarships has been 
pub lished, so far as I know. 

American universities find this of great use. Our own Govern- 

nt’s exchange-of-persons programs under the Fulbright and the 
Smi nith- Mundt Acts make great use of this. 

It is especially helpful for those countries which don’t have as much 
access to fellowships and scholarships as our own people might have. 

Another example is this one, A Manual of Traveling Exhibitions. 
You might say, “Why did UNESCO get into that field?” The setting 
up of exhibitions of works of art and of scientific materials is an im- 
portant function in exchange of knowledge across national bound- 
ries. What we have here is simply a step-by-step spelling out of how 
you protect such materials, how you assemble, Ae gy and ship in 
order to avoid damage and to secure the shipping at minimum cost 

ind minimum insurance rates. 

This is written by an American, Mrs. Elodie Courter Osborn, who 
was formerly associated with the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York. 

This has one value, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, other than the technical 
nformation that it presents. Nine countries, or the institutions and 
people in nine countries, contributed to this work. There are 33 con- 
tributions in it; 19 of the contributors are from the U nited States; 
|} are from the 8 other countries. 

This is one of the ways in which American influence abroad is 
sefully expressed, and this kind of influence is generally appreciated. 

| have mentioned still another kind of publication, Mr. Chairman; 
that is technical reports. Now, this is not the manual, but a study of 
i particular set of problems which is published by technicians who 
ie concerned with the problems. I have here a volume called Cul- 
tural Patterns and Technical Change. This was prepared by the 
World Federation for Mental Health, in cooperation with UNESCO, 
und edited by Margaret Mead. 

This book is for the purpose of providing some information to 
people going to other countries in the world to engage in any kind of 
technical assistance program, or to engage in business ventures that 
require contact with the culture and with the people of other countries 
This volume has been the most popular thing UNESCO _ published. 
Although it was published only in the fall of last year, the edition 
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is already sold out and a reprint is in process, with a great ma; 
demands for it. 

For example, the Foreign Operations Administration has bought q 
substantial number of copies, as have the Department of Agriculture 
and some of the foundations, such as the Roe cefeller Foundation. 
which has programs in a number of areas in the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to dwell on this unless there are some 
questions. I merely wanted to indicate what UNESCO is doing ; 
the field of publications. 

I would add one other comment, Mr. Chairman. That is, that the 
delegation to the general conference which was held last July dia 
file a report and, as you know, that report was introduced into the 
Congressional Record on Janu: iry 7 by Senator Thye of Minnesota 
That report does substantiate what 1 have been saying to the subcor 
mittee, that is, that the delegation appointed by the President to loo 
into UNESCO matters last July did not find any support for the 
charge that UNESCO advocates world government or world citizen 
ship. 

Mr. Merrow. That is the Salomon report; is it not? 

Mr. McCutioven. That is the Salomon report. 

Secretary Dulles did comment on this report when it was filed las 
summer, Mr. Chairman, and here are his comments, expressed in 
message to the Fourth National Conference which was held out 
Minneapolis. I would like to submit that for the record, if I may. 

Mr. Merrow. That will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


\ 


MESSAGE TO THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONA 
COMMISSION FOR UNESCO From JOHN Foster DULLES, SECRETARY OF S1 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1953 

I wish that I could be at your meetings because the United States Nationa 
Commission for UNESCO, and its Fourth National Conference—both exampk 
of the high degree of citizen responsibility in a free republic—are working fo 
peace and advancement. 

The Department of State appreciates the contribution being made by the 
officers, members, “alumni,” and organizations of the National Commission in 
improving our understanding of and participation in world affairs. 

You and your Government have supported the principles of UNESCO and con 
stantly work to strengthen and improve the UNESCO program. With this in 
mind, the President asked his delegates to the recent special session of the 
UNESCO General Conference to explore and consult in Paris with the represent 
atives of other governments, the individual members of UNESCO’s Executive 
soard, and the international Secretariat. 

I want to share with you—as an example of our continuous study in inter 
tional collaboration—the conclusions transmitted in July by this distinguished 
delegation—Irving Salomon of California, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger 
of Minnesota, and President John A. Perkins of the University of Delaware. ‘Th 
delegation reported that: 

The top officers in the Secretariat, both Americans and non-Americans, who 
are responsible for administration and program execution, are doing so with 
fidelity to UNESCO's aims and purposes. 

2. The influences which predominate in the Organization derive from a fu 
regard for the human rights and fundamental freedoms affirmed in the charter 
of the United Nations. 

3. UNESCO does not advocate world government, or world citizenship in the 
political sense. The United States delegation found no official expression of the 
General Conference, the Executive Board, the Director General, or the Secre- 
tariat that gives the slightest support to this charge. They found no fear 0! 
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this point among the representatives of other governments who, on the contrary, 
find it difficult to comprehend the American fear on this matter. 

4, The delegation reported that UNESCO does not attempt, directly or indi- 
rectly, to undermine national loyalties or to encourage the substitution of loyalty 
ro and love for a supranational authority for loyalty to and love for one’s own 

untry, as has been alleged in some quarters. 

The delegates reaffirmed that the official bodies and the personnel of 

NESCO observe the provision of the UNESCO constitution which prohibits 
UNESCO from interfering in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of 
member states. UNESCO does not attempt to interfere in the American school 
system. 

‘6, The delegation could find no evidence of atheism or antireligious bias in any 
f UNESCO’s work. I am happy to report to you these observations of the 
delegation. 

[he people of the United States do gain or can gain many valuable benefits 
from their participation in UNESCO. The advancement by UNESCO of human 
welfare through education, science, and culture promotes international under- 
standing which contributes to peace. 

Mr. McCutioven. With these facts about the publications of 
UNESCO, you might wonder why the controversy such as that which 

rose in California could occur. I have searched the record, Mr. 
\irman, without finding an account of what actually happened in 
ifornia, and if you would wish to take the time, I would like to 
tell briefly what the steps were which led to the California controversy, 
ind what happened out there. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, go ahead. 

Mr. McCut.ioveu. Shortly after the creation of the United Nations, 

@ | city school system of Los Angeles, Calif., began using in its schools 

ials about the United Nations and the specialized agencies as a 
rt of its regular teaching program, as a part of its regular curricu- 
The curriculum division of the Los Angeles schools said, in 


Information about the United Nations and its specialized agencies, of which 
UNESCO is only one, and their activities, as determined by the member nations, 
onstitutes an integral part of the study of history, geography, and government, 

ong With other related topics. 

[t was this concept which caused the school system of Los Angeles 
to engage in teaching about the U. N., and UNESCO, along with its 
teaching about other governmental and civic matters. 

As far back as 1946, in Los Angeles, there were school activities which 
were regarded by the teachers and the school administrators as what 
they called an approved UNESCO program. Now, that language 
has led to some misunderstanding, because someone reading that would 
think that UNESCO had approved this program. What they meant, 
is indicated by their reports, was a program of teaching about the work 
of this organization and of the U. N., that the school officials them- 
elves had approved. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you mean the school authorities who approved 
that ? 

Mr. McCuntxovucen. Yes, sir. The school authorities approved the 
so-called UNESCO program. 

In October 1951 there was a public attack on UNESCO which began 
with a publication put out by the American Flag Committee. In a 
news letter, No. 13, entitled “A Report to the American People on 
UNESCO” this group characterized UNESCO as a subversive or- 
ganization. 


43001-5418 
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For the record, it should be noted that the founder and executiye 
chairman of the American Flag Committee is W. Henry MacFarland 
Jr. The files and records of the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities indicate that W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., was director of 
the Nationalist Action League of 876 Granite Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
This is the same address as was carried on the letterhead of the Amer. 
ican Flag Committee. 

The Nationalist Action League was cited by the Attorney Genera] 
as a Fascist organization in a list furnished to the Loyalty Review 
Board which was released to the press by the United States Ciyi 
Service Commission on April 27, 1949. 

Now the article of the American Flag Committee on UNESCO 
was inserted in the Congressional Record on October 18, 1951, by 
former Congressman John T. Wood, of Idaho, in a rebuttal inserted 
in the Congressional Record in April 1952 Congressman A. 8. J. Carn- 
ahan of Missouri, a member of this committee, characterized the 
American Flag Committee document as a willful distortion. Mr. 
Carnahan submitted a copy of his statement to this subcommittee on 
the 11th of March. 

Soon after the American Flag Committee attack, a citizen of Los 
Angeles began a series of public addresses in Los Angeles attacking 
the school system and UNESCO. On October 24, 1951, she made a 
speech on Subversion in the Los Angeles Public Schools, in which the 
American Flag Committee charges against UNESCO were directed 
at the school system. As an example of this so-called subversion, she 
exhibited a pamphlet entitled “The ‘E’ in UNESCO.” This is the 
publication mentioned by Dr. Shuster last Thursday, a publication 
prepared by teachers in the Los Angeles schools. 

The American Flag Committee attack was based on quotations 
taken from a series of reports of international seminars that UNESCO 
had sponsored. However, the quotations included in the bulletin 
published by the American Flag Committee were taken out of context 
and did not factually represent the content of those reports. How- 
ever, the seminar reports, which were panne by UNESCO, 
were not textbooks as was alleged, and they were not being used 
in the Los Angeles public schools. What was being used in the 
Los Angeles public schools was a publication which the curriculum 
division of those schools had prepared itself. This is called The E 
in UNESCO, and it was by linking The E in UNESCO, which was 
an official publication of the Los Angeles schools and which was in 
use, With a publication which had been criticized by the American Flag 
Committee, which was not in use, that the confusion was created in the 
Los Angeles community that led to a substantial amount of con- 
troversy. 

The curriculum division of the Los Angeles schools has this to say 
about The E in UNESCO, which was its publication : 

In 1949 the preparation of a teachers manual entitled “The ‘E’ in UNESCO” 
was initiated and subsequently developed in the usual manner and through the 
usual procedure employed in the production of curriculum materials for use in 
the Los Angeles city schools. As is generally known such materials are devel- 
oped by committees of teachers, principals, and supervisors. This manual con- 
tains suggestions and reference materials that might be helpful to teachers in 


teaching about world affairs. The teachers could take, or not take, use, or not 
use, the materials in the manual. 
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Now, the nature of these accusations against the city schools imme- 
diately stirred up the Los Angeles community. As the accusations 
were picked up and repeated, more people joined in a campaign to do 
what they described as taking UNESCO out of the school system. 

This demand to take UNESCO out of the school system, where 
UNESCO had never been, of course, added to the heat generated by 
the controversy. 

During this period, there was little or no attempt, unfortunately, 
by the people who knew the facts to correct this misinformation and 
misinterpretation, which was being spread by a group of citizens op- 
posed generally to international cooperation. Even today, there is a 
great part of the public in Los Angeles, unfortunately, that still has 
the impression that The E in UNESCO was, in fact, a UNESCO 
publication rather than of the Los Angeles schools. 

- Mr. Merrow. Was this published under the aegis of UNESCO? 
Was UNESCO’s seal on it, or was it entirely separate ? 

Mr. McCutLtoveu. UNESCO never saw it, had nothing to do with 
it, didn’t sanction it, didn’t know about it. This is simply one effort 
in one community to relate some of the teaching to an international 
organization, or several international organizations. 

Mr. Merrow. I see. 

Mr. McCutxiouen. The controversy came before the board of edu- 
cation in Los Angeles in a matter of a few days after it began, and 
on October 26, 1951, the board was asked to withdraw teaching about 
U. N. and UNESCO, from the schools. That is, the board was re- 
quested to cease using any material that referred to the U. N., or 
UNESCO, and to withdraw the so-called UNESCO program from 
their schools. As a result of this controversy, the teachers’ manual 
The E in UNESCO was withdrawn for review by a school com- 
mittee on January 9, 1952. The curriculum division of the school 
system decided that the book— 
should be subjected to review in the usual manner by professional committees 
to determine whether: (a) The manual should be withdrawn permanently, or 
(b) continue to be used after any modifications had been made in accordance 
with recommendations by the reviewing committee. 

During the period of review, the campaign of criticism in the schools 
intensified a good deal. In April and July 1952, individuals and 
groups appeared before the board of education to speak both for and 
against teaching about the United Nations and UNESCO in the 
schools, 

In April it was announced that the city school system would no 
longer participate in a national essay contest on the United Nations 
which is sponsored annually by the American Association for the 
United Nations, and participated in by schools, generally, over the 
country. 

On July 24, 1952, the curriculum division reported to the school 
board on the study of world affairs in the schools, including informa- 
tion about the United Nations and its specialized agencies, which this 
division had been requested to undertake. 

After a complete analysis of The E in UNESCO the report of 
the curriculum division recommended that— 

The book should continue to be available to the teachers in the Los Angeles city 
schools, after certain revisions. These are the revisions which normally come 


after any curriculum guide has been introduced for a period of time, due to 
teacher reactions or changing world developments. 
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The curriculum division then made the following summary at the 
conclusion of its report: 


We recommend that the city school system of Los Angeles continue their 
program in reference to the study of world affairs, including information about 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies as explained in this memo- 
randum. Because: (1) The American people, young and old, must be informed 
about the world and concerned about its problems, in order to be intelligent 
participants in modern life, and (2) because our Government is a member of the 
U. N. and UNESCO and we are vitally interested in knowing what our Govern- 
ment does at home and abroad, and (3) because informed citizens constitute 
our strongest bastions of defense of our priceless freedoms in our cherished 
country. 


I have this report, Mr. Chairman, which taken together with the 
documents Dr. Shuster submitted, would, I think, complete the record 
of the actions taken by the officials of the schools (out there) in Los 
Angeles. I will submit that for the record, if it is agreeable. 

Mr. Merrow. It will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


MEMORANDUM TO THE Boarp oF EpUCATION FROM THE CURRICULUM DIVISION OF 
THE Los ANGELES CiTy SCHOOLS ON THE Stupy OF WoRLD AFFAIRS IN THE 
ScHOOLsS, INCLUDING INFORMATION ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS AND I's 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTRODUCTION TO REPORT ON THE STUDY OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


One of the primary purposes of our schools has always been the building of 
effective, loyal, American citizenship. The schools help pupils to become better 
citizens through understanding not only our own country but also the world 
about them. This memorandum pertains to a relatively small but important 
segment of the total curriculum of the Los Angeles city schools. It should be 
understood clearly that our schools deal with world affairs in the Same manner 
as they deal with the curriculum as a whole. It is not a separate subject or 
course but is related to pertinent phases of the curriculum. There is no espousing 
of a cause, no promotion of a biased point of view, no slanting of an instructional 
program towards some attitudes that are sought to be established through the 
processes of propaganda or otherwise. We take no position one way or another 
on the political implications involved. We teach about these subjects as we deal 
with many similar subjects in the day-to-day program of the schools. This 
segment of our curriculum is there because not to include it in 1952 would be a 
disservice to the boys and girls in the schools. They have a right to a well 
rounded education such as will fit them to deal intelligently with the day in 
which they do and will live. 


I. WORLD AFFAIRS 


The curriculum of the Los Angeles city schools has continuously through the 
years, as a part of the study of America and its place in the world, included 
provision for the study of the various countries of the world, their problems, 
their conditions of life, their political systems, and the habits, manners, and 
customs of their people. This is done on a factual basis fitted to the successive 
stages of the development of the student. 

To give effect to this curriculum the school system provides unbiased history, 
geography, and civics textbooks, library books, newspapers, current events maga- 
zines, audiovisual aids, maps and globes, and suggested outlines for radio and 
television programs on world affairs of our own country and the world. The 
young people of today have available almost unlimited communication resources 
in their homes and elsewhere. The schools help them learn how to use these 
resources for securing a breadth and depth of knowledge and understanding that 
far exceed the comparatively limited horizons of the past. 

During the past school year no textbook, or magazine, or other instructional 
materials for the students have been removed from circulation because they con- 
tained discussions of world affairs. Our textbook committees, who recommend 
all materials of instruction, are very careful that all presentations of world affairs 
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be on as factual and objective a basis as possible. They make an effort to secure 
history textbooks especially that do provide accurate, up-to-date information on 
world conditions and problems. 

At the same time, the curriculum in world affairs has not displaced in any way 
the study of United States history and the United States Constitution, State and 
local government, American institutions and ideals. American institutions and 
ideals are taught in all grades of the elementary schools, culminating in intensive 
study of United States history and geography in grades 5 and 6. Every junior 
high school requires a minimum of three semesters of United States history, 
geography, and government, including the study of the United States Constitu- 
tion. Every senior high school also requires a minimum of three semesters of 
United States history, geography, and government, including the study of the 
United States Constitution. This makes a total of six semesters required in the 
secondary schools, Junior colleges require at least six semester hours of the same 
subjects. There is a constant exchange among teachers and schools of the tech- 
niques for effective teaching of love of country, with the central office facilitating 
the exchange of these techniques. In developing an adequate program of world 
affairs, attention to American life has not been and will not be reduced or de- 
emphasized in any way. 

It is recommended that the Los Angeles city schools continue to emphasize, 
along with their extensive and intensive program of study of our own country, 
a consideration of world affairs because 

1. Education should neither fence in or fence out important factual infor- 
mation. 

2. A strong American is one who knows and understands the world. He 
studies and is concerned about world conditions. 

3. Only informed citizens can and will maintain American freedoms and 
security in a perilous world. 

1. The most effective weapon for security and national defense is knowledge 
and understanding about the world in which we live—facts are the only in- 
telligent basis for thought and action. 

5. The American way of determining national policies requires a constant 
examination of alternative courses of action and a constant reexamination of 
the direction of our action as new facts are brought to light in a fast-changing 
world. Pupils must learn how to find and use facts in order to draw intelligent 
conclusions in the years ahead. 

6. There is general agreement that teaching must be in keeping with the 
guaranty of freedom of thought and inquiry in our Bill of Rights. Concern is 
felt by all that the freedom to learn must be preserved. The essence of good 
teaching requires that especially in the field of world affairs, where opinions are 
often divided, the nonpartisan and objective approach must be maintained be- 
cause the public schools belong to the whole people and they cannot proceed on 
any other basis. The difficulty of maintaining the nonpartisan and objective 
approach, often in the face of pressure groups and interests and public misunder- 
standing of the role of teaching, must not deter the schools from meeting their 
professional obligation to teach about our country and its relation to the world 
of which it is a part. 


Il. THE UNITED NATIONS AND UNESCO 


3y official action of the Government of the United States our country is a 
member of the United Nations and our country is a member of UNESCO. The 
Los Angeles City schools do not have separate courses of study on the United 
Nations and UNESCO. There seems to be some misconception on this point. 
Information about the United Nations and its specialized agencies, of which 
UNESCO is only one, and their activities as determined by the member nations, 
constitutes an integral part of the study of history, geography, and government 
along with other related topics. The pupils, at appropriate grade levels, discuss 
the weaknesses as well as the accomplishments of these agencies. At the high 
school and junior college levels the attitudes of Russia toward the United 
Nations are studied and appraised, as is also the fact that Russia has not 
joined UNESCO. 

In teaching about the activities of the United Nations and UNBSCO, there is 
no attempt to develop loyalties to these agencies in the sense that the schools 
deliberately do help develop loyalty to our country. It should be emphasized 
again and again that the United Nations and UNESCO are agencies or instru- 
ments which our country has joined to help accomplish certain purposes. We 
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appraise their activities on the basis of whether they help us to effect the pur- 
poses for which we strive, principally freeing the world of aggression. 

Because the United Nations and UNESCO do bring us into the field of world 
affairs, they have become controversial subjects in the minds of some who do not 
differentiate between the organizations and their activities that are determined 
by the member natious. Some citizens and organizations have suggested that 
in teaching about the United Nations and UNESCO and their activities our 
teachers might be advocating a world government in which we relinquish our 
national sovereignty. Nothing could be further from the truth! Nor are we 
teaching that we should establish “one world’! Nor is there to be one history 
of the world which must supplant our usual history books everywhere, including 
Los Angeles. It cannot be emphasized too often that the schools are not in the 
business of torch-bearing or propagandizing for causes. The schools are in the 
business of dissemination of objective information and the development of in- 
telligent understanding of facts and their significance. The personnel of the 
Los Angeles City schools are loyal American citizens who love their country in- 
tensivley and understandingly. They expect the people of our community to 
have confidence in their loyalty, in their common sense, and in their ability to 
exercise competent professional judgment in dealing with the pros and cons of 
controversial issues, 

It is recommended that information and study about the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, including UNESCO, and their activities should continue 
to be an integral part of the study of world affairs in the curriculum of the Los 
Angeles City schools with the following understanding: 

1. This should be done in an objective manner as is true in dealing with other 
topics in history and government. 

2. Particularly it should be made clear that teaching about the United Nations 
and UNESCO is not advocating world federation. 

3. Our schools are committed unqualifiedly to undivided allegiance to the 
United States of America. 

4. There should be increased emphasis on more effective teaching of American 
citizenship, including the study of America’s place in world affairs. It should 
be made clear that appreciation of our American heritage should accompany the 
study of world affairs and is indeed an essential foundation for such study. 


Ill, THE EIN UNESCO 


In 1949 the preparation of a teacher’s manual entitled The E in UNESCO 
was initiated and subsequently developed in the usual manner and through the 
usual procedure employed in the production of curriculum materials for use in 
the Los Angeles city schools. As is generally known, such materials are devel- 
oped by committees of teachers, principals, and supervisors. This manual 
contained suggestions and reference materials that might be helpful to teachers 
in teaching about world affairs. The teachers could take or not take, use or 
not use, the materials in the manual according to their individual judgment. 

In the years since this teacher’s manual was produced, there has developed 
an increasingly emotional atmosphere around the United Nations and some 
of its specialized agencies, particularly UNESCO. The schools deplored this 
trend. They found themselves affected by the controversies that developed 
around this subject in some areas of the country. It is significant that both 
major political parties have recently declared their support of the United Na- 
tions. It is likely that much of the opposition to including attention to the 
United Nations and UNESCO in the curriculum was and is confined to a small, 
highly vocal minority. But the public schools belong to them too. So, on 
January 9, 1952, it was decided the The E in UNESCO should be subject to review 
in the usual manner by professional committees to determine whether (a) 
the manual should be withdrawn permanently or (0) continue to be used after 
any modifications had been made in accordance with recommendations by the 
reviewing committee. 

It should be kept in mind that The E in UNESCO is a teacher’s manual and 
not a textbook for pupil use. The three committees appointed to review the 
manual, representing the elementary, junior high, and senior high school levels, 
have submitted their reports. In the main their recommendations involve the 
following: 

1. The E in UNESCO should continue to be available to the teachers in the 
Lon Angeles City schools as a teacher’s guide, after certain revisions. These 
revisions are of a type which normally come after any curriculum guide has 
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been in use for a period of time, due to teacher reactions and to changing world 
developments. 

2. Suggestions to teachers should be more fully keyed to the maturity levels 
of pupils in various groups. 

8. If the Declaration of Human Rights is included for convenient reference 
as information on a current issue, it should be accompanied by certain prefatory 
statements indicating that clearly it is not something that is advocated in our 
teaching. A clear distinction should be made between the Declaration of Human 
Rights and the proposed Covenant of Human Rights. The history of the devel- 
opment of the Declaration of Human Rights, its present status, and the thinking 
of some of the proponents and opponents should be included. 

1. The statement of “Policy on the Study of Current Public Problems” should 
be included in the manual. 

5. Reference lists for teacher reading should be revised, in order that up-to- 
date facts and viewpoints may be included. Sources and purposes of references 
should be indicated. The distinction between references for teachers and ma- 
terials authorized and made available for pupils should be easily recognizable 
to anyone reading or useing the guide. Annotations should indicate references 
which are chiefly opinions rather than factual. 

6. The title page and introduction should make it quite clear that this publica- 
tion is designed to serve as resource material for teachers, and is not a pupil 
textbook. 

7. The major emphases in the guide should be; understanding the world in 
which we live and its people; an objective and realistic approach to world prob- 
lems through a study of international cooperation—the obstacles to it, its 
strengths, and its weaknesses. The purposes and methods of teaching distinc- 
tions between fact and opinion should be highlighted. 

8. More detailed and specific revisions of The E in UNESCO, in keeping with 
the recommendations of the advisory reviewing committees, should be devel- 
oped by working curriculum committees. 

It is recommended that curriculum committees be appointed to revise The FE in 
UNESCO in keeping with the point of view expressed in this memorandum and 
with the suggestions of the reviewing committees. In the meantime, the study of 
America’s place in world affairs, and the study of America’s relations to the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies will continue to be a part of our curric- 
ulum. When the committees have completed specific revisions of the manual, 
which should be before September 1, the revised material will be submitted to the 
board of education for approval before reprinting or further distribution of the 
manual to the teachers. 

Iv. IN SUMMARY 


We recommend that the Los Angeles city schools continue their program in 
reference to the study of world affairs, including information about the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, as explained in this memorandum— 

1. Because the American people, young and old, must be informed about the 
world and concerned about its problems in order to be intelligent participants in 
modern life, and 

2. Because our Government is a member of the United Nations and UNESCO 
and we are vitally interested in what our Government does at home and abroad, 
and 

3. Because informed citizens constitute our strongest bastions of defense of 
our priceless freedoms and our cherished country. 

Mr. McCutxovuen. The curriculum division report only resulted in 
more intensive attacks because the basic problem had not been clarified. 
That is, there had been no public understanding of what the facts were 
in this controv ersy. 

School board meetings were held August 14, 18, and 25, 1952. They 
were packed with citizens and organizations desiring to. wos ak on both 
sides of this matter. At the final hearing on August 25, a number of 
eminent citizens of Los Angeles, inc luding Paul Hoffman, former 
Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Administration, were 
booed and hissed for their advocacy of a teaching program that would 
include information about the United Nations and its specialized 
agencies. 
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Three days after this hearing, on August 28, 1952, the Los Angeles 

Board of Education passed three resolutions on this subject. “One 

calls for the impartial and factual presentation of controversial mat- 
oan in the school system. The second suggested the need for com 
prehensive policy which shall govern the superintendent and the staff 
in the production, publication, and distribution of guides, manuals, 
and similar materials. 

The third resolution, ignoring the advice of the curriculum division, 
made permanent the earlier teacher withdrawal of The EF in 
UNESCO. 

These resolutions are very brief and I should like to submit them for 
the record. 

Mr. Merrow. They will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE Los ANGELES BOARD OF EDUCATION ON AUGUST 28, 1952 
RESOLUTION A 


Resolved, That if controversial matters are presented, they shall be treated 
impartially and factually in the Los Angeles city school districts. 


RESOLUTION B 


Resolved, That this board shall undertake, as soon as practical, the formula- 
tion and adoption of a comprehensive policy which shall govern the superin- 
tendent and staff in the preparation, publication and distribution of guides, 
manuals, and similar materials intended for the direction and guidance of 
teachers in the Los Angeles city school districts; and that such policy shall 
include the provision that if controversial matters are presented they shall be 
treated impartially and factually. 


RESOLUTION C 


Resolved, That the temporary withdrawal of publication No. 498—The E in 
UNESCO—be made permanent. 

Mr. McCut.ovucH. On September 4, 1952, the president of the board 
of education appointed three members of the board as a committee— 
to ascertain the extent to which, and the manner in which, the curriculum of 


the Los Angeles city schools was affected by the UNESCO program during the 
school year 1951-52 


The committee reported its findings to the full board on January 15, 
1953, and made a series of recommendations. One of the statements 
made by the school board’s own committee was this: 


The committee finds that there is no evidence available to it to substantiate 
charges of advocacy of a one-world government by any of the teachers or other 
school personnel engaged in carrying on the UNESCO program in the schools. 

As to the allegations that the UNESCO program had been sub- 
stituted for or was detrimental to the established program of promot- 
ing patriotism and love of our own country, the committee found— 
There is no evidence to support the allegations of such substitution, or detrimea- 
tal effects. 

The board of education committee made a series of recommenda- 
tions which urged that teaching about the U. N. and the specialized 
agencies should be continued in the school system. This was the com- 
mittee of the board of education. But they recommended that this 
program should avoid undue emphasis on labors or special activities. 
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For example, the UNESCO program which might create the false 
interpretation that certain ideas or activities are being given empha- 
sis out of proportion to their significance in the entire educational 
program. 

As you recall, Mr. Chairman, the full report of this committee of 
the board of education was submitted by Dr. Shuster, on the lith of 
this month. 

On January 19, 1953, the board of education adopted two resolutions 
which stressed the importance of continued teaching about the U. N. 
system, but which discontinued the use of a “UNESCO label,” for 
this program. These resolutions were also submitted by Dr. Shuster. 

On January 21, 1953, the president of the Los Angeles Board of 
Education issued an open letter to teachers, to members of parent 
teacher associations and other interested citizens on the subject of 
teaching about the United Nations and UNESCO. In this open letter 
he reviewed the major points in the school board’s decisions and 
stated that the policy of the Los Angeles City Board of Education 
was in complete accord with the official position of the educational 
policies commission of the National Education Association of the 
United States and of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators respecting teaching about the U. N. and UNESCO in Ameri- 
ca’s public schools. This policy statement was submitted by one of 
the witnesses last summer, Mr. Chairman, and it is found in those 
hearings. 

I would like, however, to submit the text of this letter which went 
out from the president of the Los Angeles Board of Education, which 


did help to the extent that it reached citizens, and helped citizens to 
clarify some vf this misunderstanding. 

Mr. Merrow. That will be included in the record. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Los ANGELES City BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 21, 1953. 
UNESCO 

On open letter to teachers, members of parent-teacher associations and other 
interested citizens on the subject of teaching about the United Nations and 
UNESCO. (The United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. ) 

It is a matter of very special concern to the board of education and its admin- 
istrative staff that teachers, parent-teacher associations, and other interested 
citizens, understand the official position of the board of education respecting the 
UNESCO program in our schools. 

There are three major points to the board’s recent decision relating to the 
schools’ UNESCO program. 

First: In the future, there is to be no specialized UNESCO program taught in 
the city’s schools. While it is clear that teaching about U. N. and UNESCO in 
Los Angeles has never promoted world government or diminished enthusiastic 
teaching of patriotism and love of country, nevertheless it was the board’s judg- 
ment that overemphasis tends to result almost inevitably when a specialized 
UNESCO program is superimposed upon the overall school curriculum. 

Second: The Los Angeles schools shall continue to offer students full infor- 
mation about the U. N. and UNESCO—their objectives and organization, their 
purposes and activities—in a factual and impartial manner. The aim of the 
public schools should be to present the facts about these international institu- 
tions in full and fair focus, without either disparaging their lofty objectives of 
promoting world peace through concerted action among soverign nations and 
“building the defenses of peace in the minds of men,” or, on the other hand, 
glossing over areas of imperfection and weakness. 
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Third: The Los Angeles schools shall continue to teach, and teach enthusi- 
astically, the subjects of moral and spiritual values, human or intercultural 
relations, the brotherhood of man, and “other peoples in other lands. These 
subjects have always been taught in our schools. They were assimilated into 
the UNESCO program during the years 1946 to January 1952, when the 
UNESCO program flourished in our schools. In the future, these vital subjects of 
instruction shall be disassociated from UNESCO und taught as they have been 
traditionally taught, that is, as part of our American heritage. 

It is timely to point out that it is not the pooner of the governing board 
of a public-school system to pass judgment upon the U. N. or UNESCO. By act 
of the Congress of the United States, our beloved ne is a fully partic ipating 
member of these international institutions. The board of education’s action 
concerned itself only with the matter under its jurisdiction, namely, the UNESCO 
program in our city schools. 

Teachers and members of parent-teacher associations will be interested in the 
January 15, 1953, statement outlining the official position of the educational 
policies commission of the National Educational Association and of the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Administrators respecting teaching about the United 
Nations and UNESCO in America’s public schools. That official position, in my 
opinion, stands in complete accord with the recently enunciated policy of the 
Los Angeles City Board of Education. 

Cordially yours, 
PAUL BURKE, 
President, Los Angeles City Board of Education. 


Nore.—This is a preliminary statement. Copies of official board minutes and 
complete documents will be distributed in the near future. 

Mr. McCuttoven. I believe this record does disclose that the facts 
of the Los Angeles controversy are not as they had been presented in 
a good many parts ot the country, unfortunately, and the misunder- 
standings that were created out there and that have been felt in other 
parts of the country have undoubtedly had an adverse effect on public 

attitudes toward UNESCO in the United States. I believe that this 
committee, in bringing out as much information as it can about this 
misunderstanding, can do a real service toward clarifying this con- 
troversy and the situation that developed as a result of it. 

One of the areas in which there were repercussions from the Los 
Angeles controversy was Houston, Tex. It was so for a time that it 
was difficult for any of the civic clubs to invite a speaker on the 
United Nations or the specialized agencies and gain a respectful hear- 
ing for him. A good many people who did speak were treated dis- 
courteously, as some of the people in Los Angeles were treated. 

However, as you know, that is a pretty alert community and the 
Houston Post was very much interested because of the criticisms of 
UNESCO, in trying to dig into the facts. 

The Houston Post communicated with the New York Herald Trib- 
une and asked the Herald Tribune if it would assign a writer to write 
a series of articles for publication in the Houston Post, about how 
UNESCO was conceived, how it developed, and what it is engaged in 
doing, and try to throw some additional light on the controversy about 
it, which would be of concern to citizens in that community. 

The New York Herald Tribune News Service did assign a writer, 
Mr. William G, Wing. He wrote a series of articles and they are 
quite brief. I think they would be very illuminating for the record. 
It is about as brief and accurate a factual statement about how 
UNESCO has developed, as one would find. It does point out the 
role that the late beloved Senator Taft had in the creation of the or- 
ganization, about the role that Senator Mundt had in it, and the role 
the chairman of this subcommittee had in it, as well as contributions 
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that Senator Fulbright and others who were associated with the U. N. 
n those early days had. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel it would be helpful ? 

Mr. McCutxoven. I believe it would be helpful if it doesn’t burden 
the record. 

Mr. Merrow. All right, it will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


{From the Houston (Tex.) Post, February 16, 1954] 
UNESCO: Tue IDEA—Grovup’s Aim WAS To FIGHT IGNORANCE 
(By William G. Wing, New York Herald Tribune News Service) 


New York.—Of all the international devices that came out of the last war 
to improve the world, none has kicked up more ruckuses or raised more suspicions 
n this country than the agency called UNESCO. At the same time, not many 
people know much about it. 

How many in fact, can tell you the first thing—which is that UNESCO stands 
for the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization? 

O- the second thing—that it’s one of the independent, specialized agencies of 
the United Nations, like the International Monetary Fund or the World Health 
Organization, and that the reason for starting it was to try to nip new wars in 
the bud? 

The idea was that educators and scholars and artists were to unite to fight the 
gnorance and prejudice that breed misunderstanding among nations. 

The founders followed the line of reasoning that ignorance can lead to mis- 
trust and mistrust to fights. Some of the first-class rows that developed in this 
country over their baby seem to bear this out. Ignorance has played its part. 

There is evidence that while the word “UNESCO” was flying through the 
air like shoes at a dogfight nobody concerned really knew much about what he 
was praising or damning. 

That’s not the whole story, of course. UNESCO has had pokes taken at it by 
persons who knew a great deal about it. It has, in fact, been a child of contro- 
versy. 

Still, it remains a little-known agency and it’s worth knowing more about— 
where it came from, what it’s done, why it’s been attacked and whether it’s 
doing any good. 


MANY IDEAS FROM UNITED STATES EDUCATORS 


One of the surprising things you find when you dig to locate where the roots 
start is that so many of them begin in this country. Many of the ideas that 
gave UNESCO shape and a great part of the push that got it going came from 
American educators. 

The story starts in the early days of World War II. People were singing 
When the Lights Go on Again All Over the World and swearing they’d never let 
such a mess occur again. 

There was a lot of thought about how ignorance and the wrong kind of teach- 
ing helped start wars. 

People were shocked at the way in Axis countries had been conditioned through 
warped teaching to fight. Communications people were sure that the free flow 
of information would go a long way toward making future wars impossible. 
And educators in war-torn countries were wondering where they’d get help to 
rebuild their schools and libraries when the fighting was over. 

In London in 1942 the British organized a conference of education ministers 
of nine exiled Allied governments to start planning so that the moment the 
enemy was run out, they could get their schools going again. The United States 
and Russia were invited to take part, but declined and sent only observers. 

These meetings continued regularly. By 1944, the State Department was inter- 
ested enough to send a delegation from the United States, who helped work up a 
program for rehabilitating war-wrecked schools. Russia took no part in this 
work. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, a strong current of opinion was forming. 
Private groups and individuals in widely scattered parts of the country were 
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proposing that some sort of international clearinghouse for educational and 
cultural matters be established at the end of the war. 

It wasn’t a new idea. It had been proposed in France as early as 1817 and 
the League of Nations had had such an office. But these new proposals, generally, 
were for a more fundamental kind of agancy that would try to raise the world’s 
general level of literacy and attack the germs of prejudice. 


FIRST MEETING AT HARPERS FERRY 


The late Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, of Stanford University, organized a series 
of meetings of educational groups to consider the matter. The first was ‘held 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va., in 1948. Later ones included educators from a score 
of foreign countries. 

In New York, a lawyer named James Marshall began a forceful campaign to 
cet the country to support an international office of education. Mr. Marshall, a 
fighter for educational reforms on the New York City Board of Education, organ- 
ized business, church, and labor leaders to press for this proposal. 

Another powerful force working in the same direction was the National Educa- 
tion Association under Dr. William G. Carr. 

These and the other various groups eventually came together to work out a 
common plan of action. 

A first principle agreed on was that the international office would have no right 
to interfere with any national school system. This was an outgrowth, in part, 
of the strong feelings most American educators had about keeping the Federal 
Government’s hands off the local school systems. It also came from the practical 
realization that few governments would subscribe to any agency that might 
meddle in their internal affairs. 

The opposition to the principle came from educators who wanted a means of 
controlling German and Japanese reeducation after the war. 

A second principle was that the office would be concerned with the broad 
mass of peoples and not the intelligentsia alone. Mr. Marshall among others, 
wanted at all costs to avoid the tophat approach of the League of Nations Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Cooperation. 

Mr. Marshall backed and pushed through a third principle, which was that a 
widely representative group of Americans be organized to link the new agency 
with the American people as a whole. It was also, Mr. Marshall said the other 
day, to keep America’s part in the agency out of the hands of pressure groups and 
the State Department bureaucracy. 

At some point along here, too, the concept of the agency was being broadened 
to include the term “cultural,” which would serve as a catchall for artists and 
literati. 

Then events began moving rapidly. The free nations were gathering in San 
Francisco in 1945 to form an association, and along with all the streams of ideas 
for a better world, the movement for an international educational and cultural 
agency converged on it. 

(This is the first of a series of articles on the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Wednesday: The start.) 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, February 17, 1954] 
UNESCO: Ture Start—Sotons GAVE Booster SHOT TO FOUNDERS 
(By William G. Wing, New York Herald Tribune News Service) 


New York.—In the spring of 1945, the eyes and hopes of the Americans who had 
been working to start some kind of international, educational, and cultural agency 
were fastened on San Francisco where the founding conference of the United 
Nations Organization was in swing. 

But while they were watching the west coast, the biggest immediate boost for 
their plans came from Capitol Hill on the east coast. 

The late Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican, Ohio, Senator William Fulbright, 
Democrat, Arkansas, and Representative (now Senator) Karl Mundt, Repub- 
lican, South Dakota, sponsored resolutions which were passed by their respective 
houses of Congress urging the United States to participate in establishing ‘“a 
permanent international organization for educational and cultural affairs.” 
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It was the result principally of the earnest spadework done by a New York 
lawyer named James Marshall, who had formed an organization of prominent 
persons to back his idea and had got Senator Taft to agree to push a resolution. 

3ut Congress’ action was theatrical in its timing. It created a sensation 
among the American advisers at San Francisco. 

These advisers had been arguing their heads off against any inclusion in the 
charter of the United Nations of so much as mention of the words “education” or 
“eulture” on the grounds that Congress then wouldn’t touch it with a 10-foot 
pole. 

“We were interrupted in our arguments,” one of these advisers said the other 
day, “by the noise of Congress beating the drum and whooping it up for culture 
and education.” 


APPROACH TO EDUCATION PLAN WIDENED 


Needless to say, a rapid change was made in American advice. Both educa- 
tion and culture appeared eventually in the charter. 

A second result of the resolutions was that the State Department immediately 
broadened its concept of the proposed educational organization. 

Up until then it had been thinking of an agency to rebuild school systems in 
the allied countries wrecked by wars—the kind of agency discussed by the exiled 
education ministers in London. 

But now it accepted the ideas developed by American groups like Mr. Mar- 
shall’s and Dean Grayson N. Kefauver’s and Dr. William G. Carr’s, who pictured 
a universal assemblage of scholars and artists to fight ignorance and mistrust 
among the peoples of the world. 

The next step was to create an official place for such an agency within the 
United Nations. 

The U. N.’s fathers decided that the world’s economic and social problems 
should be handled, not by departments but by independent bodies whose only 
connection with the U. N. would be through negotiated agreements. 

The stage was set at San Francisco. 

The Chinese stepped forward and proposed that a specialized agency to handle 
educational and cultural affairs be established; the British, in association with 
the French, followed through with invitations, and in November 1945 delegates 
from more than 30 nations traveled to London to get things going. No Russians 
were among them. 

It turned out to be the very model of an international conference. The 
Americans who were there still speak of the exhileration of it, the burning 
desire by men of letters and arts and of many different tongues to band together 
for peace. 

CONSTITUTION ACCORD ATTAINED QUICKLY 


A constitution for UNESCO was agreed on in relatively quick time. 

The preamble was the handiwork of two men: The French philosopher Etienne 
Gilson, who contributed his ideas of universal morality, and the American poet 
and Assistant Secretary of State, Archibald MacLeish, who contributed the 
language. 

The rest of the constitution which evolved in committee, declared that the 
purpose of UNESCO was to promote “collaboration among the nations througl 
education, science, and culture. * * *” It also made the following point: 

“With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states members of this organiza- 
tion, the organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 

Later, the charge that UNESCO was meddling in the local school system was 
to spark fights in several American communities. 

The constitution also included the American suggestion that national bodies 
be formed in each member country to cooperate with UNESCO. The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO under the leadership of Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower was to become highly active. 

And so the delegates went home with a feeling of satisfaction—the arts and 
letters were to strike a blow for peace. The afterglow became almost in- 
candescent in some quarters and produced wildly impractical promises by Ameri- 
ean friends of UNESCO—promises the organization never was intended to live 
up to. 

This is the second in a series of five articles on UNESCO. Thurs- 
day: The First Step. 
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{From the Houston (Tex.) Post, February 18, 1954] 
UNESCO: Tue First SteP—AGENcY Was TarGET From Very STArtT 


(By William. G. Wing, New York Herald Tribune News Service) 


New YorkK.—The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organ- 
ization—UNESCO for short—got going under its own steam in Paris in November 
1946, a year after its constitution was written in London. 

Congress already had approved membership for this country in the new 
specialized agency of the United Nations. A delegation of 5 Americans sailed 
for Paris with 2 congressional advisers, 5 alternates and a fine assortment of 
brains. Assistant Secretary of State William Benton was chairman. 

Among the alternates was Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Ike’s brother and then presi- 
dent of Kansas State College. Another was Chester A. Bowles, who, with Benton, 
had founded the colossal advertising agency of Benton & Bowles. 

The congressional advisers were Senator James E. Murray, Democrat of Mon 
tana, and Representative Chester E. Merrow, Republican of New Hampshire 

They gathered with the delegates from 33 other countries in the Hotel Majestic 
to form the first general conference. Russia, which had no truck with the organ- 
ization from the beginning, was still nowhere in sight, but its satellites, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, were there. 

The genera! conference elected an executive board of 18, who sat down to nom- 
inate the first Director General. At once, the board hit a snag. 

It had been assumed the Director General would be an American and that 
the American would be Archibald MacLeish, poet, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, former Librarian of Congress, and a delegate. 


CONTROVERSIAL DR. HUXLEY NAMED 


But Mr. MacLeish did not want the job. He was deeply moved by the appeals 
made to him by several delegations but felt even more strongly that his business 
was poetry and not administration. 

With no other strong candidates in view, the discussions finally centered on 
the man who had headed UNESCO's interim commission, the brilliant and almost 
always controversial British biologist, Dr. Julian Sorrell Huxley. 

Dr. Huxley had been making headlines and shocking the hidebound for years, 
disputing William Jennings Bryan on evolution and the Roman Catholic Church 
on birth control. 

At one period he taught at Rice Institute in Houston, and at another directed 
the London Zoo. He was dismissed from the latter post in 1942. 

There were objections on the board to Dr. Huxley. Some felt he was too flam- 
boyant, or to radical or that his administrative experience (the zoo period) was 
too slim. 

In the end, a compromise was arranged. Dr. Huxley would be Director General 
but would serve 2 years instead of the prescribed 6. 

Dr. Huxley was installed and UNESCO was on its own. 

By this time, the tide of public opinion in the United States had turned and 
was ebbing from bright-new-world schemes. 

Dr. Huxley was not a man to calm the conservatives. He said UNESCO’s role 
was to speed up the evolution of man, asserted that the final ideal was world 
political unity and even cast a slur on a type of American “exaggerated 
individualism.” 

By 1948, the Saturday Evening Post proclaimed: “UNESCO has acquired 
a reputation as a spawning ground for pink fish.” 

The agency also got labeled as the refuge for the domed but foggy head. 
Mostly this was due to its early enthusiasm to take on most of the problems in 
the whole realm of knowledge. 

For instance, it was announced that UNESCO would study the effect of high 
altitudes on sex. It was also announced that the next general conference would 
be held in Mexico City (altitude 7,800 feet). 

When the laughter subsided, nobody made great effort to explain that the high- 
altitude study wasn’t a whim but a matter of life or death to Bolivia, a member 
country. Bolivian rams were sterile in their sky-high meadows and Bolivian 
peasants depended on the reproduction of sheep for their food supply. 
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SOME IDEAS NEVER GET STARTED 


UNESCO was taking its first steps. There were bound to be some stumbles 
and stubbed toes. 

Some of the early proposals, announced with high hopes and cooed over at 
high-minded parties, never left the ground. Others misfired or fizzled. 

The first project to raise the living standard of backward people by “funda- 
mental education,” which UNESCO agreed to take on in 1947 and completed a 
few months ago, had only questionable results. 

It took place in Haiti’s Marbial Valley, a site so wasted that it seems the best 
thing UNESCO could have done for the inhabitants would have been to say 
softly, “Pack up and get out.” 

But in the same early years, under the direction of Dr. Huxley and his suc- 
cessor, the Mexican Jaime Torres-Bodet, UNESCO took some sure and certain 
steps. 

War-damaged school systems in European countries were helped, a practical 
scheme was adopted by which scholars in soft-currency countries could buy the 
pooks of .hard-currency countries; efforts were begun to lower national barriers 
to the flow of news and culture and hundreds of learned people from all over the 
globe were brought together in seminars to hash over common problems. 

This is the third in a series of articles on UNESCO. Friday: 
The Attack. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, February 19, 1954] 
UNESCO: THE ATTraAcK—UNITED STATES SCHOOLS DRAWN INTO CONTROVERSY 
(By William G. Wing, New York Herald Tribune News Service) 


New YorkK.—In the summer of 1948, 14 educators from 10 countries met at a 
castle in Podebrady, Czechoslovakia, to discuss how children under 13 could be 
given “a sense of international understanding.” The meeting was arranged by 
UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

UNESCO had been started by educators and scholars who hoped to halt future 
wars by increasing understanding among peoples. This seminar was to study 
ways youngsters could be kept from acquiring the prejudices and hates that 
had led to wars in the past. 

When everyone had said his piece, the Swiss professor in charge wrote a sum- 
mary of the general views. UNESCO printed it as No. 5 in a series of 10 pamph- 
lets for teachers called Towards World Understanding. 

The UNESCO monogram was on the cover but inside were the words: “This 
pamphlet is in no way an official expression of the views of UNESCO.” 

It covered all the ways the 14 educators could think of to train children from 
kindergarten up to think of themselves as members of the world community— 
brothers to the Balt and the Boer. 

Nationalism, the educators decided, is the greatest obstacle to world-minded- 
ness. Therefore, the teacher’s job is to offset “the poisoned air of nationalism” 
the child breaths at home. 


NATIONALISM AND RED TREASON 


Probably no one connected with it, expected the pamphlet to do more than 
inspire discussion in various ivy-clad halls and thereafter gather dust. If so, 
they were overlooking the fact that an antinationalism tract was being dropped 
into the United States during a great upsurge of nationlistic feeling. 

Besides, America was probably at the height of its shocked reaction to the 
revelations of Communist treason. And further, fights were brewing in a hand- 
ful of communities over local school systems. 

Into this explosive atmosphere then walked an individual who cheerfully 
scratched a match on the seat of his pants. 

His name was W. Henry MacFarland, Jr., of Philadelphia, founder of the 
American Flag Committee. His former organization, the Nationalist Action 
Committee, had been cited as Fascist by the Attorney General in 1949. 

The Flag Committee’s newsletter of October 1951 carried “a report to the 
American People on UNESCO” beginning: “UNESCO * * * is a subversive 
organization.” 
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The report said UNESCO was carrying on a campaign to pervert American 
teachers so that they would destroy the loyalty of American children to their 
country “for the cause of political world government.” 

To back this up, it cited the series of pamphlets, “Towards World Under- 
standing,” and quoted extensively from No. 5, not always accurately. In fact, 
one sentence attributed to the pamphlet «bout undermining loyalty to the United 
States is a MacFarland original. 

The full report was put into the Congressional Record by former Representa 
tive John T. Wood, of Idaho. Doctor Wood preceded it with a description of 
UNESCO as “the greatest and most malignant plot in history against the future 
of this country and its children’s children.” 

A quarter-million reprints of the Record were mailed to editorial writers and 
commentators across the country and the MacFarland report became the hand- 
book for attack on UNESCO. 

The fiercest storm broke soon after in Los Angeles, which had the country’s 
most ambitious program of teaching about UNESCO in the city schools. Center- 
ing on a booklet by Superintendent of Schools Alexander J. Stoddard, called 
The E in UNESCO, it covered 2 years with violent public meetings and bicker 
ings. 

COMMUNIST DOMINATION CHARGED 


The protagonists were local organizations usually described as patriotic 
and a Beverly Hills woman named Florence Fowler Lyons. 

The E in UNESCO was withdrawn. The final act of the school board was a 
carefully written policy statement which directed the public schools to teach 
students about the U. N. and UNESCO, since they “are contemporary facts of 
significance,” but that “there shall be no official or unofficial UNESCO program 
in the Los Angeles city schools * * *.” 

Presumably this means official Los Angeles program. UNESCO or tlie 
National Commission for UNESCO had no program for Los Angeles schools. 

The same allegations of Communist domination and subversion were made 
about UNESCO in Texas school fights. Public school students in Houston, as 
the result of a dispute in which UNESCO figured, were prohibited from entering 
the annual U. N. essay contest. 

Congress did one thing. On June 25, 1952, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat of New Mexico, put a rider 
on an appropriations bill forbidding the use of any funds for an agency that 
advocated one-world government or world citizenship. This became law. 

Senator McCarran said afterward the action was aimed at ending United 
States support for UNESCO. 

The other bitter attacks on UNESCO in this country have come from the 
Daily Worker, which sees the agency as an arm of State Department imperial- 
ism. 

Saturday: An Assessment 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, February 20, 1954] 
UNESCO: AN ASSESSMENT—IKE’S INVESTIGATORS REPORT CLEAN BILL 
(By William G. Wing, New York Herald Tribune News Service) 


New YorxK.—Disturbed by criticisms of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO), President Eisenhower asked the 
three Americans going to a special UNESCO General Conference in Paris last 
July to look into the charges and report to him. 

The three were Irving Salomon, of Escondido, Calif., a retired furniture manu- 
facturer ; Elizabeth Heffelfinger, the Republican National Committeewoman from 
Minnesota, and John A. Perkins, president of the University of Delaware. Previ- 
ously Mr. Salomon had investigated UNESCO for the Ford Foundation. 

The delegation stayed awhile at UNESCO's Paris headquarters after the con- 
ference studying the staff and their publications. Their final report gave 
UNESCO “a rather clean bill of health in answering the criticisms leveled 
against it.” 

It discussed seven general accusations made in the United States about 
UNESCO: 
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That it was under Communist control; that it advocated political world gov- 
ernment ; that it sought to undermine the loyalty of Americans toward their Gov- 
ernment; that it sought to indoctrinate school children with un-American ideas ; 
that it was antireligious; that the United States doesn’t get out of it what it 
puts into it, and that it has failed to live up to the hopes of its founders. 

In substance, the delegation failed to find any meat on any of these charges. 


3 OUT OF 90 REJECT LOYALTY OATH 


The report noted that the 90 Americans among UNESCO's staff of 800 had been 
given the Government's loyalty form to sign. Three had not signed it. One 
of them, subpenaed by a Federal grand jury in New York, had refused to come 

America on the grounds that he might lose his Paris job and had been 
suspended. 

This employee is David Leff of the Mass Communications Department. Since 
the report was issued, he has appealed his suspension to the U. N.’s Appeals 
Board. It was upheld and he went back to work. 

Then UNESCO’s Director General, Luther H. Evans, former Librarian of 
Congress and a native of Bastrop County, Tex., ordered him transferred to 
UNESCO's New York office. Mr. Leff appealed the transfer, and that’s the pres- 
ent status of the case. 

Hungary, Poland, and Czechoslovakia marched out after UNESCO condemned 
the Communist aggression in Korea. Their letters of resignation violently 
de noune ed UNESCO for refusing to play ball with the Communists and for serv- 
ing “in an increasingly servile way the game of American war policy.” 

Russia has never had any connection with UNESCO. It opposes the agency. 
Even America’s Daily Worker is hostile. 

On the one-world-government issue, the delegation suggested that UNESCO 
had created a lot of the misunderstanding itself by continually misusing the 
phrase “world citizenship.” 

UNESCO used it with a nonpolitical meaning. They thought of it as something 
like “cosmopolitan”—as describing a person filled to the brim with international 
understanding. But it sounded to a lot of people like it meant the citizens 
of a future world government. 


MANY DEAD CATS THROWN AT PHRASE 


UNESCO had been translating it “world citizenship,” but a board said, in effect, 
“Hold it! The term ‘citizenship’ has a legal connotation in our member countries. 
We literally do not mean citizenship.” 

The phrase was dropped. But it already had in inspired a good many dead 
cats to be thrown UNESCO's way in this country. 

The United States pays one-third of UNESCO’s budget of about $9.5 million, 
plus 60 percent of the special technical assistance program, plus other expenses 
waich brings the total annual outlay to about $514 million this year. 

Why should the United States belong? 

The delegation’s report mentioned the help it gives our scientists and teachers 
and cultural people and said: 

“Help to others in strengthening the foundations of democratic free govern- 
ments by raising educational standards is in the interest of promoting peace, 
strengthens the economic stability of the world, and therefore promotes world 
prosperity, on which most of our own prosperity depends. 

“A great nation like ours, conceived and developed through many sacrifices for 
the promotion of human welfare, cannot fittingly isolate itself from world efforts 
toward the same end.” 

(The end) 


Mr. McCutxiovucn. The New York Board of Education was con- 
cerned about what happened in Los Angeles, also, and about the time 
the final action in Los Angeles was being taken by the board there, 
the New York Board of Education, because of criticism that was 
showing up there, decided that it would try to present in a factual 
way some information about these attacks that would answer in ad- 
vance for some of the people in New York, some of the questions that 
had not been answered early enough in Los Angeles. 

43001—54——14 
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So the board of education published a bulletin called Strengthening 
Democracy, and in its issue of January 1953 it has a brief article 
about the attacks on UNESCO, giving its understanding of how they 
developed and commenting on the attitude of the board of education 
toward the organization. I should like to submit that for the record, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. We will include it. 


(The information referred to is as follows:) 


{From Strengthening Democracy, vol. 5, No. 3, January 1953. Published by the Board of 
Education. New York City] 


THe AtTracKs oN UNESCO 


In the recent attack on UNESCO in Los Angeles, the attention given to such 
topics as Knowledge of the Machinery for International Considerations, Im 
proving Communications and Reducing Tensions was characterized as a com- 
munistic device for undermining patriotism. This equation of UNESCO’s activi- 
ties with subversion is undoubtedly based on honest misunderstanding of its 
purposes by some; in the case of others it is a deliberate attempt to mislead. 

Where honest criticism is directed against UNESCO, educators have an obliga- 
tion to meet it; but when attacks are based on a perversion of the Organization's 
purposes and activities, educators have an equally strong obligation to expose 
them. As its constitution states, the purpose of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization is “to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and cul- 
ture in order to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and for 
the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples 
of the world, without distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Char- 
ter of the United Nations.” 

In implementing this purpose, article I, section 3 of the constitution declares: 

“With a view to preserving the independence, integrity and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states members of this Organiza- 
tion, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essen 
tially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 

This provision demonstrates that UNESCO, like the U. N., is not a supra- 
national authority but an organization of sovereign states. UNESCO, there- 
fore, has no control over what is taught in the schools of member nations; it 
provides assistance to a member nation only when specifically asked to do so 
and then the country- requesting aid must contribute to the support of the project. 
In carrying out its aims in a world where no nation, any longer, can live alone, 
UNESCO has made studies of international tensions and the causes of war, 
aided member nations to combat poverty and disease and to tackle the problem 
of illiteracy, and promoted mutual understanding through conferences, the in- 
ternational exchange of persons and the reduction of barriers to the free flow 
of information. 

UNESCO is giving high priority to “fundamental education’”—training in the 
basic skills of health, sanitation, agriculture, home economics and literacy needed 
to raise living standards in underdeveloped countries. To train specialists in 
this field and prepare teaching materials suited to local needs, UNESCO hopes 
to set up six regional training centers. The first is at work in Patzcuaro, Mexico, 
with 100 teachers enrolled from 10 Latin-American countries. A second will be 
set up at Sirs-el-Layen, Egypt. with 50 teachers from the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region in its first class. 

To help individual governments improve their educational systems, UNESCO 
has sent missions to a number of countries. In Thailand, for example, it helped 
set up an experimental school system at Chachoengsao, 60 miles from Bangkok, 
to demonstrate modern educational methods with more emphasis on the types 
of training needed for the country’s economic and scientific development. The 
first free public library in India was established in Delhi by UNESCO and the 
Government of India: most of ifs readers had never visted a library before. 

In the field of science. UNESCO has established field offices to promote co- 
operation among scientists; led in plans for an International Computation Cen- 
ter which will make an electronic brain available to countries that could not 
individually afford such equipment; helped organize a European Council for 
Atomic Research which will build an atom-smashing cosmotron near Geneva for 
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basic studies in nuclear physics; helped Pakistan set up its first educational 
radio network as a means of reaching widely scattered groups; sent a team of 
four professors to introduce new science courses at the University of Liberia ; 
and has helped other countries with individual science problems ranging from 
earthquake prediction to use of desert winds as a source cf energy . 

Among its other activities, UNESCO has sponsored an agreement to remove 
tariffs on the import of educational, scientific, and cultural materials, which came 
into effect in May 1952; operates schools for some 50,000 Arab refugee children 
in cooperation with the U. N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees ; 
enabled 800 workers from 12 European countries to exchange visits in the sum- 
mer of 1952 and encourages international study and travel through other means; 
and operates a “UNESCO coupon plan” to help countries with foreign exchange 
difficulties to buy books, films and scientific equipment. 

How these UNESCO activities can be construed as undermining the loyalty 
and patriotism of American citizens is difficult to see. Loyalty to the American 
way of life means loyalty to human freedom and the pursuit of happiness— 
objectives in full accord with the aims of UNESCO. Moreover, United States par- 
ticipation in the U. N. and UNESCO was established by acts of Congress which re- 
ceived overwhelming bipartisan support. Schools therefore have an obligation to 
acquaint their pupils with the ideas which our Government has publicly sup- 
ported in its role as a member of both the U. N. and UNESCO. Can teachers, for 
example, neglect to discuss in their classes the principle of collective security 
for which thousands of Americans have given their lives in Korea? 

In the attacks on UNESCO we have the anomalous situation wherein those 
who back up their government’s support of the Organization are branded as 
disloyal or subversive while its critics claim a monopoly on true patriotism. 
This is an Alice-in-Wonderland viewpoint which defies rational analysis. 

The harmony between patriotism and the purposes of UNESCO was cogently 
expressed by Jaime Torres Bodet, then its Director-General, in his remarks open- 
ing an international seminar in the Netherlands. 

“What we are trying to do is to train citizens who will be faithful in their duty 
to their own country and who for that reason will also be loyal to the interna- 
tional obligations which their country has assumed. The activities of UNESCO 
are founded on texts that have been officially approved and are publicly regarded 
as the guaranty of peace and essential to the progress of the whole world. * * * It 
is very obvious that, in extreme cases, the patriot who does not care a straw for 
international obligations deliberately accepted by his country is a queer kind of 
patriot.” 

The wild charge that UNESCO is somehow associated with communism be- 
comes fantastic when viewed in the light of the facts. The Soviet Union has 
never joined UNESCO. The satellite countries of Hungary, Czechoslavakia and 
Poland, technically UNESCO members, have boycotted the Organization since 
1950 when the delegation of Nationalist China was seated over Communist 
opposition. 

Only the Soviet Union, Poland and Czechoslovakia voted against approval of 
UNESCO's program at the session of the U. N. Economic and Social Council held 
in Geneva in 1951. The Polish delegate attacked UNESCO for giving moral sup- 
port to what he called United States aggression in Korea. The Soviet dele- 
gate termed UNESCO’s failure to support the Communist-inspired Stockholm 
Peace Appeal as evidence that the Organization existed merely to further the 
interests of the United States. Thén, on last December 6, Poland withdrew as 
a member of the UNESCO after calling it a tool of the United States policy of 
aggression. Czechoslovakia and Hungary are now the only Iron Curtain coun- 
tries left in the Organization 

As Paul G. Hoffman informed the Los Angeles School Board: 

“The Kremlin considers UNESCO one of its most dangerous opponents. The 
reason is obvious. The last thing the Communists want is a free exchange of 
information among the peoples of the world. That is why they erected the Iron 
Curtain around the Soviet Empire. * * * I find it tragically paradoxical that in 
the name of patriotism misguided groups here in Los Angeles should be attacking 
UNESCO and thus following precisely the party line laid down by Moscow.” 

In countering attacks which distort the purpose of UNESCO, the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO characterized many of the offenders as “the 
notorious supporters of totalitarianism and of rowdy attacks on racial and re- 
ligious groups. They carry on falsely in the name of patriotism. The United 
States National Commission for UNESCO warns against this device of hiding 
behind the flag, while, at the same time, seeking to destroy freedom. The Com- 
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mission calls on public groups and the press to continue to expose those who assail 
the integrity of teachers because of their interest in the United Nations.” 
One therefore views with suspicion those who would set up false barriers in 


the name of patriotism. It is not “my country or the U.N.” It is my country in 


the community of nations. 

Mr. McCutsovuen. There is one other point I would like to make, 
Mr. Chairman. It relates to what the National Commission for 
UNESCO is engaged in doing in the United States. This is a question 
that has been asked a good many times. It has been asked particularly 
as a result of the criticisms that have occurred. As you know, the 
National Commission is not engaged in trying to tell any school system 
what ought to be taught in the schools. It is not engaged in trying to 
place in the school systems any textbooks, since there are none in this 
country that are published by UNESCO, and it isn’t trying to guide 
in any way the development of curricula in our schools. It is, as 
described in the UNESCO Constitution, to serve as an agency of liai 
son with the people in the country. There are some 60 National Com- 
missions in the member states of UNESCO, and each of them tries to 
help the government in its relations with UNESCO and tries to assist 
in getting private citizens and organizations in the country to do 
work that would contribute to some of UNESCO’S aims. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, the law which established the Na- 
tional Commission requires that the National Commission hold a con- 
ference at least every 2 years that will deal with matters that are of 
interest to UNESCO and the United Nations and that are of interest 
to the organizations that nominate members to the National Commis- 


sion. 
A meeting of this kind was held in Minneapolis on September 15-17, 


1953. The theme of that meeting indicates something about the 
National Commission’s work in this country. It is “America’s Stake 
in International Cooperation,” and the Commission called on some 36 
organizations and institutions to help prepare the material for that 
meeting. I don’t want to burden the record with this program, but 
the program itself does indicate something about the great variety of 
interest that is expressed in this international organization, and its 
work. To that meeting, the President of the United States sent a 
message. The Chairman of the conference was a national known 
businessman, Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of General Mills. 
There were a number of distinguished addresses, there, but I would 
like to submit excerpts, if I can, from only two, Mr. Chairman. 

One is a statement made by the Undersecret ary of State, Mr. Walter 
B. Smith. This is an excerpt from his statement, and I should like 
to submit an excerpt from the statement that the chairman of this 
subcommittee made at the final luncheon session, if I may do so. 

Mr. Merrow. You may submit those. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 


PRESENTATION BY REPRESENTATIVE CHESTER E. MERROW 


Representative Merrow. (United States House of Representatives, New Hamp- 
shire; member, United States National Commission for UNESCO). Madam 
Chairman, Mr. Director General, distinguished guests, my colleagues on the 
National Commission and representatives of the Fourth National Conference 
on UNESCO. I am afraid that the conversation which I had with your able 
chairman when I arrived in Minneapolis has placed restrictions on me. 
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I am very happy to be here as a member of the National Commission. It was 
my pleasure and privilege to be in London as an adviser to the United States 
delegation when the constitution was written. I served on the National Com- 
mission during its first 3 years and I am very happy to have been appointed on the 
National Commission again. 

I am happy to be here at this Commission meeting and at this Conference. 
It is splendid that there is so much enthusiasm and it seems to me that this 
is a very hard working conference. We have been successful. I predict if 
we could carry this determination and enthusiasm into the future we will have 
greater and better days for UNESCO. [Applause.] 

Now, Madam Chairman, the subject today is the “American Heritage and 
UNESCO.” I think it would be well if every once in a while we review our 
American heritage because sometimes we take many things for granted. 

I would call your attention to a fact which you all know. The United States 
of America is a young nation. Christopher Columbus discovered the new world 
161 years ago. This is a short period in history. 

Some of the historians and college presidents may disagree with me, but it is 
my belief that people in future years will say one of the greatest—if not the 
greatest—book of this century is the study of history by Arnoid Toynbee which 
describes many civilizations both modern and ancient. In comparison to ancient 
civilizations we have been in existence an extremely short time. As short a 
period as 461 years is, the time is still shorter since we formulated the Con- 
titution of the United States, 165 years ago. 

I am very glad that someone remarked about the friendship of New England 
this afternoon. You know that this was the part of the country that inspired 
the poem “The Landing of the Pilgrims” 


“The heavy night hung dark the hills and waters o’er 
When a band of exiles moored their bark on the wild New England shore.” 


We are a young Nation and our rapid rise to world prominence has occurred 
since the Spanish-American War at the turn of the century. Now, why have we 
come to this position so rapidly? It is because of some fundamental principles. 
In the first place the Constitution is probably the greatest document that has 
ever been written. You recall what Gladstone had to say in reference to the 
Constitution. He characteried it as “The most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” Iam glad New Hampshire 
was the ninth State to ratify the Federal Constitution setting up the United 
States of America. Thus there was launched the most ambitious and what has 
proved to be the most successful experiment in free government the world has 
ever known. Why has it been so successful? Because we have fundamental 
freedoms in this country—political freedom, economic freedom, and religious 
freedom. 

If you will survey the empires of the world, you will find that the reason we 
have risen so rapidly is because these freedoms have been guaranteed and be- 
cause we have placed emphasis on the worth of human personality and the 
value of the individual. 

We believe that every human being should have the opportunity to develop 
in accordance with his innate ability. As a monument of that principle there is 
this great University of Minnesota. Because we believe in this principle 
hundreds of millions of dollars are being spent annually for education. 

The American heritage in addition to the freedoms I have mentioned includes 
freedom of the press, freedom of speech and the opportunity of every person to 
develop according to his ability. These fundamental principles have made pos- 
sible our rise to power. We have a tremendous heritage. We have developed 
the finest way of life. At its very heart and at its very core are the noblest 
ideas and the highest ideals to which the human spirit is capable of aspiring. 

Let us not forget these fundamentals as a part of our great heritage. This 
is the heritage which we bring to UNESCO. Because of the freedoms about 
which I have been talking we have risen to our present position in the com- 
munity of nations. This position is unequalled in the annals of history. We 
find ourselves today, and it has already been mentioned here before, the leader 
of the free nations in this the greatest struggle to establish freedom through- 
out the world that has ever engaged the attention of mankind from the most 
primitive days to the present hour. 
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I am sure Mr. Lincoln would say, “We are now engaged in a global struggle, 
testing whether or not, free civilization or any civilization so conceived and so 
dedicated can long endure.” 

Our heritage and the heritage of the free world is being threatened by the most 
sinister force that has ever come into existence—a force which would destroy 
the fundamental principles about which I have been speaking. We cannot 
evade our responsibility of leadership. We are the leader of the free world in 
a sharply divided world and we also find ourselves the leader of this great 
enterprise of UNESCO. 

How is our heritage related to UNESCO? UNESCO believes in the importance 
of the individual. UNESCO is concerned with the fundamental freedoms 
UNESCO is seeking to establish conditions that will make possible world peace. 
All of this ties up with the American heritage. 

To create greater understanding among peoples is a tremendous challenge. 
As we bring our heritage to UNESCO we can exercise our leadership in this 
divided world for the development of a better society. 

Our economic strength, our military strength, and our spiritual strength must 
be exercised to such an extent that the free world will be able to prevent aggres- 
sive engulfment of the free nations by communism. I hope, Madam Chairman, 
that the historians of the future will be able to look back on the second half of 
the 20th century and say that it was during this period that the world under 
God had a “new birth of freedom.” 


AppRESS BY HON. WALTER B. SmitH, UNDER Secretary oF STATE, BEFORE THE 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO, UNIVERSITY oF 
MINNESOTA AUDITORIUM, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., TUESDAY, SEPTEMBFR 15, 1953 


Mr. Chairman, members of the UNESCO National Commission, honored guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege to be with you at this conference. Your 
presence here is a unique demonstration of our belief, as a Nation, that decent 
people everywhere want to live at peace with one another, and that gives the 
people generally an opportunity to be heard in the world’s councils is itself a 
contribution to peace building. It is a very fine thing to see a group of distin- 
guished private citizens gathered in a council established by Federal statute 
and considering international relations. Indeed, the legal establishment and 
continued support of the United States National Commission by the Congress are 
evidence of the simple fact that our effort to build peace is an undertaking that 
involves all of us. 

If our people are to help constructively, they must be better informed than 
they have been in the past. The decisions to be made now and in the future are 
vast in scope and tremendous in import; judgments must not be shaped either 
on emotional impressions or prejudice. We must understand other peoples, 
their cultures, their histories, and their philosophies. If we don’t, we cannot 
understand the forces and motives which impel their decisions. We must be 
able to evaluate those specific economic, political, and human situations whose 
solutions may sometimes be the difference between peace and war. And we 
must surely understand the clashing political philosophies and the intellectual 
divisions which characterize our modern world. 

The building of a cooperative peace demands, in the free countries of the 
world, citizen minds which are capable of thinking with equal facility and with 
as much accuracy in global terms as most of us thought in mere community 
terms when we were younger. 

Unfortunately, neither here nor in any nation of the world have we achieved 
the level of understanding which our modern complex situation requires. De- 
veloping relevant understanding is going to take time, and the responsibility 
for doing it must be widely shared. Every individual must do what he can to 
educate himself. Every school, church, civic club, government, great private 
organization, and international organization—each must do its part. 

UNESCO's role in this manifold task of learning is, as I see it, to promote 
that educational, scientific, and cultural collaboration among organizations and 
peoples which will help build the understanding essential to peace. 

UNESCO has now been at its task for about 7 years. It must be admitted 
that it has not fully realized the high hopes entertained by the noble men and 
women who carved out its charter and then launched the organization. UNESCO 
has made mistakes. At times it has tried to do too much, with too little— 
thus diffusing its efforts sometimes to a point of near disappearance. 
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But UNESCO has also achieved a great deal of good. It has, for example, 
done much to muster the educational, scientific, and cultural strength of the 
United States in support of broadly based programs for peace. Jt has helped 
to initiate important programs in fundamental education. It has given educa- 
tional support to a multitude of technical cooperation projects. The mass media 
of the world have been supplied with basic information designed to promote 
understanding among peoples. + 

Before UNESCO and the cooperating national commissions in the member 
States were established, a great many careful thinkers argued that this educa- 
tional task should remain exclusively in private hands. They thought UNESCO 
should be a private international organization which worked through existing 
educational, scientific, and cultural agencies that abound in the international 
area. 

Others felt that the job required such substantial financial support and such 
continuous effort that only an international governmental agency, perhaps as a 
unit of the United Nations itself, could get the job done. 

UNESCO as it was finally established represented a compromise of these 
extreme views. UNESCO itself is an international governmental organization, 
but for its successful functioning it must work with a great many private agen 
cies, and especially with the national commissions of the member States, which 
are an experiment in public-private cooperation. 

Whether the structure as it evolved is the best that can be devised is open 
to question. This does not mean that I am now presuming to offer a better 
pattern. But just as the time is approaching to review the United Nations 
Charter and instruments, so too we should now, I believe, take a new look at 
UNESCO. 

I think that this reexamination should be a cooperative enterprise involving 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO and the State Department 
and I would like at this time to pledge the Department support to such a 
project. Since President Eisenhower’s administration took office, it has had to 
cope with international emergencies of the gravest character in many parts 
of the world. Nevertheless, there has been time to reassess our efforts toward 
peace in most areas of the globe. Secretary Dulles has made visits to Europe 
and to the Middle and Far East. The Assistant Secretaries of State have all 
visited the areas of their particular responsibility. A special mission headed 
by Dr. Eisenhower, the first chairman of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, has visited the 10 republics of South America. 

In these visits, through regular diplomatic reports, and in a myriad of other 
data which reaches the State Department, there is one persistent theme: The 
lack of understanding among peoples and governments is a constant impediment 
to the building of a cooperative, enduring peace. 

This is an awesome shortcoming. A totalitarian power enforces its will upon 
jts own people and its satellites. The less they know, the easier the task of 
control by the central power, 

But among the free nations of the world the situation is very different indeed. 
We are equal partners, and we equally abhor control of one nation by another. 

We are utterly dependent on genuine abiding cooperation, but cooperation is 
not something that springs up by itself. It is the result of careful planning, 
systematic action, and adherence to clear and well understood principles. 

There is misunderstanding and, indeed, a great deal of suspicion among our 
friends throughout the world regarding the motives and objectives of the United 
States. For example, Dr. Eisenhower reported that he found much misunder- 
standing of the United States in South America even among our staunchest 
friends and allies. It exists to as great or greater degree elsewhere. We are 
so conscious of the basic decency of our own motives that we unconsciously 
expect them to be taken for granted by others—to believe that truth will prevail 
without the necessity of establishing it as truth. It is in this significant sphere 
that the work of UNESCO becomes of such great and immediate importance to 
the United States. UNESCO’s work in the dissemination of knowledge—without 
favoring any national state—cannot but be beneficial to the United States by 
contributing to a greater understanding of our motives and our beliefs. For 
we have nothing to fear and everything to gain from the truth—from a genuine 
understanding of our own country by others. 

I have heard it said that American prestige has declined, and that our influence 
in world affairs is waning. I do not accept this, nor should you. Events of the 
past few months, beginning with the cessation of hostilities in Korea and cul 
minating in the demonstration of triumphant democracy in the free German 
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elections have shown that our foreign policy is firm and wise, and that it is 
reaping the rewards of firmness, restraint, and wisdom. But this very fact 
makes the work of advancing mutual trust and understanding all the more 
important. 

Since our concern is not for the past, but for the future, there is every incen- 
tive to increase the scope and efiectiveness of UNESCO's activities. I have 
suggested that an analysis of UNESCO machinery and methods, based on ex 
perience which did not exist at the time it was founded, may indicate that both 
the structure and the techniques could be improved. 

And I believe that this reexamination can proceed from the point of view of 
developing wider and more energetic public support for UNESCO activities, 
It might also explore ways of revitalizing the enthusiasm of those who were 
originally active. 

There is room for improvement in the relationship between UNESCO and the 
Department of State, and this should be the easiest part of the problem to solve, 
since we need each other. 

You now have the Salomon report. The findings of this inquiry should go 
far toward rebutting much unjustified criticism and should do a great deal to 
reassure the people of this country as to the real mission of UNESCO. 

When we talk of the need for understanding both at home and abroad, it 
would be difficult to find a more pointed illustration than in the present situa- 
tion in the Far East and the policy this country is developing to deal with it. 

We now have an armistice in Korea. We have made clear the action we would 
take if the other side were to violate that armistice. In concert with the other 
15 member nations of the United Nations who fought in Korea beside the ROK 
forces, we have declared formally that we would be prompt to resist further 
aggression and that in such circumstances it would probably not be possible 
to limit the hostilities to Korean territory. 

We have subscribed to this joint statement for two reasons. The first is our 
determination to stand on the principle which led us to take up arms in Korea 
in the first place—the conviction that aggressive forces must be turned back 
from their assault on the free nations of the world. The second is our belief 
that the aggressors are less likely to strike when they know in advance our de- 
termination and our ability to react swiftly and strongly. 

There can be no misunderstanding now. 

We have also made clear to the Communists that they cannot make a farce 
of the Korean truce by aggression elsewhere in Asia. We are fully aware of 
the fact that Communist China has been an active sponsor of the Communist 
movement in Indochina, and has provided the Red troops there with training, 
equipment and supplies. 

We are equally alive to the possibility that the Peiping regime might attempt 
to take advantage of a truce in Korea to move its so-called volunteer units to 
Indochina to reinforce the Viet Minh. e 

By any process of reasoning, a shift of this sort constitutes aggression quite as 
clearly as did the movement of these same troops into the lines in Korea. 

Accordingly, we have stated officially that the appearance of Chinese Commu- 
nist troops in the fighting in Indochina would be regarded as renewed aggression- 
that the consequences of such a move would be grave and that they might not 
be confined to Indochina. 

During the war in Korea, the United Nations exercised a restraint which is 
equaled in few instances in military history. We scrupulously confined our ac- 
tions to Korean territory. 

3ut should the Chinese Communists reopen hostilities, renew their aggressive 
behavior—either in Korea or in Indochina—we would be confronted with a very 
different situation. We would be forced to the conclusion that the Peiping regime 
is bent on a reckless course of conquest. It would then be clear that Communist 
intent was to invest all Southeast Asia and by force of arms to subject the free 
peoples of that area to the tyranny of Red control. Our reaction would have 
to be adequate to meet such a grave situation. 

As a corollary we strongly oppose the representation of China in the United 
Nations by the Chinese Communists. 

The Chinese Communists have openly waged war against the United Nations. 
They have disregarded all accepted standards of international conduct in their 
relations with the free world. The United Nations overwhelmingly voted to 
brand them as aggressors. The United States cannot accept the theory that the 
Chinese Communists should be rewarded for their entry into the Korean conflict 
on the side of the enemy and for their years of violent warfare against the com- 
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munity of nations. Our position is that by no standard do they qualify for ad- 
mission into this community of nations. 

To so reward them now would be to make a mockery of the sacrifices of life 
by the forces of the United Nations and the Republic of Korea in defense of 
Korean freedom. How could we possibly deal with future aggressions if we 
rewarded the aggressors in the first major test of the United Nations’ ability to 
undertake collective action? We are opposed even to consideration of any pro 
posal to seat the Chinese Communists and are confident that a large majority 
of the General Assembly will continue to stand with us on this. 

I would like to turn now for a few moments to the political conference on 
Korea and some of the events which have preceded its convention. The factor 
of understanding enters here, too, although in a somewhat different way. We 
are, of course, continuing our planning for a political conference on Korea as 
recommended in the armistice agreement and approved by the General Assembly 
on August 28. The Communist reaction to the General Assembly resolution, 
which you have seen in the press, was not entirely surprising but it was dis- 
appointing. It was not surprising to find the Chinese Communists taking the 
same line which the Soviet delegation took in the General Assembly 2 weeks ago. 
It was disappointing, however, for it might have been hoped that in view of the 
recommendation in the armistice agreement and the action of the General As- 
sembly, the Chinese Communists would cease their obstructive tactics. Yet this 
has not been the case. 

There appears to be little about the conference arrangements to which the 
other side could legitimately take exception. The minor matters of date and 
location are difficult to transform into major issues of controversy. And it is 
certainly not reasonable for them to object to the proposed form of the confer- 
ence, because it is exactly what they themselves proposed. 

As you know, in the special session of the General Assembly there was some 
debate over the form the conference would take. You will recall that the United 
States believed that it would be a cross-table negotiation between the United 
Nations and the Communists who fought against them. We felt strongly that 
the United Nations representation should be confined to those members who 
participated in the Korean fighting. The presence of the Republic of Korea was, 
of course, indispensable. We recognized also that the present of the Soviet 
Union—while not making the negotiations any easier—would give added weight 
to whatever agreements were reached. 

However, the Soviet Union obviously could not take part as a member nation 
of the United Nations command. It was equally apparent that Russia could 
not qualify as a neutral—no matter how far the term was stretched. Thus, if 
Russia was to sit anywhere, she should sit beside the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist representatives. 

On the floor of the Assembly, the Soviet Union advocated an entirely differ- 
ent conference format. They supported a roundtable arrangement composed of 
a few United Nations representatives, some neutrals—including Poland—and 
a Communist contingent. 

We have proceeded on the assumption that North Korean and Chinese Com- 
munist positions are cleared in advance with Moscow. I think the assumption 
is well founded. 

The conference format which this country supported in the Assembly debate 
was in strict accord with article 60 of the armistice agreement. And article 60 
of the armistice agreement was proposed by the Communist negotiators at Pan- 
munjom and accepted by us. 

In other words, the conference which we pressed for was the kind of confer- 
ence which the Communists themselves proposed during the armistice negotia- 
tions and which we there agreed to. We continue to believe that that is the 
kind of conference most conducive to agreement on the difficult questions in- 
volved in a Korean settlement. The United Nations overwhelmingly supported 
this view and, I am confident, will continue to support it. 

After the Assembly resolution was adopted on August 28, the United States, 
in accordance with the terms of that resolution, communicated with the Com- 
munists in regard to a time and place of the conference. We have not yet re 
ceived any official reply to that communication. We understand, however, from 
a Chinese Communist radio broadcast, that they have communicated with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. 

From this, it would appear that the Chinese Communists have simply revived, 
with minor variations, the Soviet proposal for a roundtable conference which 
was overwhelmingly rejected at the General Assembly at the end of August. 
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We see no reason whatever for reopening this question in the General Assembly. 
The Assembly has already had the Communists’ position before it. We see no 
reason whatever for inviting the Chinese Communists to appear before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The way is clear for them to agree on a time and place of the 
conference with the United States, which was authorized by the General Assem- 
bly to speak for the United Nations side on this matter. 

However, in spite of these obstructions, the United States Government has not 
been, and is not now, unduly pessimistic about the possibilities of a successful 
conference. 

We do not indulge in overoptisims, nor in overpessimism. We know that the 
issues to be discussed have been long in controversy. We realize that the in- 
terests of the contending parties are very strong. Korea, you will recall, has 
been a bone of contention in the Far East for centuries. 

The American attitude is simply one of realism. We believe that some of the 
problems relating to Korea can be resolved. And we know that our every move 
will derive from a sincere desire to reach a settlement. We are watchfully hope- 
ful that the other side will also negotiate in good faith. 

If this should be the case, we believe that there is a good chance that we can 
produce from the conference that free, unified, and independent Korea which 
for years has been our objective. Once this is achieved, the second U. N. ob- 
jective—the withdrawal of foreign troops from the peninsula—should not offer 
insuperable difficulties. 

This afternoon, the General Assembly opened its eighth session. Once more 
the General Assembly faces an impressive range of problems. There are about 
80 items on the agenda. Some deal with very involved political questions— 
some with economic and social problems, such as the development of under- 
developed countries and technical assistance—others with problems concerning 
the progress toward self-government in the trust territories and non-self-gov- 
erning territories. None of these is easy to solve. If that were the case they 
wouldn’t come before the General Assembly. 

We face these difficult questions with understanding and confidence. On United 
States leadership rests a large part of the responsibility for insuring the essential 
unity of purpose and understanding among the free nations. We must be one of 
those catalytic agents which precent the unavoidable differences of views among 
friends from becoming major divisive forces. If we are to maintain the essential 
focus of the free world against the world threat of the Soviet bloc, it is in the 
American national interest that the United States play a harmonious role in the 
settlement of the differences that arise among our allies. The General Assembly 
provides a means for harmonizing these differences. 

Every American has a personal stake in the great work of increasing the 
strength of the United Nations. There is significance in a recent public opinion 
poll which indicates broad support for the United Nations as a force for 
peace. It is apparent that this support is based on a more mature and sensible 
approach to the United Nations—an approach that recognizes both the limita- 
tions and capabilities of the Organization. 

This more mature approach to the United Nations will be of great importance 
during the next few years. As I mentioned before, in 1956 we will have an op- 
portunity to review the United Nations Charter at a Charter Review Conference. 
This gives the world the opportunity to strengthen the United Nations. We 
ourselves will make full use of this opportunity only if the American people 
exercise their responsibility by carefully studying and then expressing their con- 
sidered views on the charter. 

I wish that all people everywhere had the same opportunity to do this that you 
have. But it is the tragic fact that today a vast number of the world’s inhabitants 
live behind walls of censorship. They are permitted to know only what their 
political leaders want them to know. And while this terrible power is being used 
to keep peoples from knowing the truth, these same Communist leaders, with 
powerful instruments of communication, are filling human minds everywhere 
with lies and with distortions of the truth. There is the more reason for you to 
intensify your own unselfish efforts to understand and grasp the problems which 
confront our country and our world. The Government and people of this country 
are committed to a program of mutual cooperation with the other nations of 
the free world. The single all-pervasive element upon which this vital effort 
rests is mutual understanding. The stake, broadly speaking, is our survival as 
a free, self-governing, peace-loving, civilized people. It is as fundamental as 
that. 
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Mr. McCutioveu. This is for the subcommittee’s information, It is 
a check list of the contributions made to this conference without cost to 
the Government by the organizations and people who are interested 
in this problem of America’s stake in international cooperation. 

There were some 93 publications, mést of them as small as this one, 
which were prepared for the discussions which would take place, there. 

If there is an interest in any of those materials, they can be supplied. 

What was done at the conference was summarized by the Chairman 
of the National Commission, Dr. George Shuster, who made a brief 
summary on the final day of the meeting, and I should like to submit 
that for the record. 

Mr. Merrow. It will appear in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


SUMMATION OF THE FOURTH NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


An address by Dr. George N. Shuster, president, Hunter College; new chairman, 
United States National Commission for UNESCO 


Now that it is afternoon again on this busy and hospitable campus and our days 
of talk have come to a close, it is perhaps not unseemly that we should ask what, 
when the stimulation of our mutual prodding has worn off, will remain for us 
and for the organization we serve. My function is that of amateur distiller. 
There is much in the mash that will not be detected in my brandy. Indeed there 
was such a quantity of the first that as I confronted it last night and this morning 
I felt not a little like I did when the train first ejected me into New York and 
I began to try to get to Fordham Road by subway. And so if none of you can 
quite believe that what is here said by way of summary contains any aroma of 
your sagacious discourse, you may be kind enough to attribute my failure to the 
same malpractice of overeating which appears to be a chronic American affliction. 

Two things can be said about our conference as a whole. The first is suggested 
by the fact that we have met in the land of Hiawatha. You will recall the words 
of the poem, 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker, froze the ice on lake and river. Time has been 
when the supporter of UNESCO might well feel that calumny, criticism, frustra- 
tion, and constriction were hemming in the organization more and more dis- 
turbingly. These days of the Fourth Conference have been from this point of 
view days of a great thaw. First the report which made it obvious once more 
that Solomon is a synonym for wise man. To be assured by three unprejudiced 
and observant Magi from East and West, one of them fortunately feminine, that 
we were not working for the Kremlin or spending our time making soft music 
for the moon, even though, as many of us has suspected, we were not infrequently 
trying to write our letter while pounding all the typewriter keys at the same 
time, was an experience which we shall not easily forget. That the President 
of the United States and the Secretary of State have by implication at least set 
the seal of their approval on this report was news for all the headlines there are. 

And there was the second obvious fact. We have learned that this brave new 
world is like every other world in the sense that in it you can plant fields only 
if you make them no bigger than you can plow. We have, as was evident from 
the addresses of the Director General and of the Chairman of the National Com- 
mission, but was perhaps no less noticeably inherent in nearly all else that was 
said found out that there are no wonder drugs in the domain of international 
life—and that finding peace is like climbing a mountain higher than Everest, by 
picking your way perilously and laborously from crag to crag. In the deepest 
sense, of course, that was implicit in our philosophy from the beginning. We 
said that wars begin in the minds of man; and it was Reinhold Niebuhr who in 
particular told us again and again that here in this stormy land of conscious and 
subconscious experience chaos is forever close on the heels of order. But I think 
we have learned it in a different way than we had before. We have gone out 
and looked at chaos. And, of course, this cannot mean that our faith or our dedi- 
cation can be less than before. We shall indeed have to have much more of both. 

This conference was dedicated to exploring the manner in which a patriotic 
citizen of one nation might learn to be also in the finest sense a member of a 
world community. Four basic questions were asked and then broken down into 
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subheadings of the same queries. First, what can education really do for the 
creature man who must learn to live in a world which in very vital ways spills 
national boundaries? Second, man isn’t worth talking about unless he has a 
human destiny to the attainment of which he is entitled. In other words, he 
must not orly have rights in theory but we are collectively here to see that he 
possesses them also in practice. Third, here we are a people one of whose 
greatest poets has written his best line about the art of being a neighbor. There 
are good neighbors and good fences. How good are we? And what is to be said 
of our fences? Fourth, the business of creating a United Nations Organiza 
tion is now 8 years old. What does an audit of its books reveal? These are four 
real UNESCO questions. For UNESCO is without a meaning unless it is part 
of an effort to build an organization which will be the spinal column of a com 
munity of friendly states and peoples. And it will likewise not be fruitful of 
good unless we who are Americans do what we alone can do. 

Of education we said these days that since a free world must of necessity 
be one in which people are free to choose, schooling must be available in order 
to make clear what there is to choose between. Some things we have already 
chosen—the common values which the free world in its length and breadth 
approves and cherishes. We must strive to bring about a chance to live in the 
spirit of those values for all the endless millions of the intellectually and emo 
tionally starved. On the one hand this means a ceaseless effort to mitigate 
the curse of illiteracy. On the other it means the free flow of vital information 
and constant community associations, in school and out of it. Let us, it was 
urged, not forget that education itself has much to learn. Insight must be 
deepened into all those differences which make the study of comparative education 
as valuable as it is frequently neglected. How can habits of cooperation b« 
formed unless the methods for doing so have been tested so carefully in assiduous 
practice. 

Perhaps we may regard what was said about the exchange of students and 
similar inquiring persons as a contribution to the study of one aspect of educa- 
tion. Anyone who came—as I confess I did—to the discussion of this topic with 
little realization of the laboratories in which our friends the socal scientists 
have been dissecting the migratory student had to realize that he was at last 
seeing Shelley plain, but that there was so much socio-psychological anesthetic 


and surgery about him that he didn’t look quite like Shelley after all. But what 
a vista of required patience and yet of legitimate and stirring hope these reports 
conjure up. Research was not merely hinted at here. It seems to me that at 
no previous conference has the need for ever-continuing resolute delving into 
problems been emphasized so strongly and effectively. 

Discussion of intellectual and cultural preparation for all aspects of inter 
national living directed the attention of many groups on facets of the general 


problem. Bach was so scintillant and all were so diverse that it is quite impos 
sible for your poor scribe to reflect them adequately. But I think it may be said 
that the record is one of constant improvement and heightened participation 
And even if there is at present no special course of study for the person whom 
one panel member described as-—I quote—the “fanatic who believes UNESOO 
has the answer to everything” it would seem that the bill of fare has the 
variety of which some professional Duncan Hines would heartily approve—one 
noticed in particular that the teacher-training institutions were alive to their 
responsibilities. 

We then approached the great issue of human rights. The important aspects 
of those rights and of the laws which might encapsule them were dissected 
cooly and calmly. It was well argued that rights are indeed inalienable. And 
this was once stated in a hard-headed declaration by our equally hard-headed 
forebears, why should it be impossible to compress some of the inalienability 
into a modern covenant? Yet it was also made clear, I think, that we are prob- 
ably a long way from seeing the fruits of that advocacy of rights through 
education to which our own Government is committed. Treaties of peace must 
be signed between group and, it may be, classes. Why are we ourselves so slow 
to dry up the marshes in which prejudices breed? And why does what we say 
with our lips about “race” still remain at arm’s length from our hearts? It was 
felt that in other respects also—I quote—‘“a rational and skillful minimizing of 
realized obstacles” must be the goal. And we were told that UNESCO should 
by all odds continue vigorously its work in this area by study and exploration 
of trouble spots. 

A distinguished group of economists approached the problem from another 
direction. They accorded full recognition to the right to eat, which is being 
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assured in part by the technical assistance program and other efforts to improve 
the world economy. The development of trade is of essential importance here; 
ind it was carefully pointed out that in the last analysis productivity requires 

ility to enter markets, to develop capital resources, and to adjust cultural pat- 
erns to meet the disruptive changes which undoubtedly result from the pass- 
ne of primitive agrarian economies. 

Next we had a good look at ourselves as a Nation and at our present stage 
of development. A business executive, for example, offered a liberal education 
n such subjects as how to make friends and influence people even while being 
in innocent abroad. The problem of finding men and women who can live in far 
countries Without making asses of themselves was very adroitly and realistically 
stated; and I fancy that all humanists in attendance went off happy in their 

owledge that corporation leaders realize that language is part of the equip- 

ent for foreign duty—not merely the English language, that is, although a 
case might be made for this, too, as one of the lost American arts. And lo and 
behold, the same melody was sung when the scientists gathered in sage conclave. 
‘he said scientists also maintained that the endeavor to distribute their test 
tubes and formulas around the world is by no means as simple as tossing coins 

the vendors in Gibralta Harbor. Things happen to people when science comes 
to them. Therefore, the scientist should be an educator, too. He must bear 

n mind that he is square up against human nature in the raw and that accord- 

ngly he should be intellectual physician as well as technical assister. It was 
reported casually that scientists, looking about in the National Commission, 
felt rather lonely. If this be so, all humanists should rally to the cause in order 
to increase the supply of good talk in favor of their own resources. 

And soon, of course, we were talking about that strange being the American 
tourist, who is often described as a machine for scattering dollars about with 
a prodigality beneficent to the inhabitants of all towns boasting night clubs, 
ind as well as an eerie human object forever popping in and popping off 
Efforts to imbue him with the sense of decorum that is the heart’s desire of all 
yur cultural affairs officers abroad were described, and the resistance accorded 

hereunto was calmly measured But one had a feeling that the situation isn’t 
as bad as has sometimes been averred, that the 50,000 students who go abroad 
every year have their wits about them, and that the trek to foreign parts is 
heing extended to worker groups who may desire and need special assistance. 

Finally we took a quick look at the books of the United Nations. Many vital 
ssues were debated, though the Conference wisely arrived at no single con 

lusion. It listened to earnest discussion of the proposed Bricker amendment 
ud opined that this is a crucially important proposal—yperhaps the most im 
portant to be offered since the adoption of the Constitution. Possible modifica 
ions or revisions of the United Nations Charter were also considered and 
eighed with caution. Of special interest to UNESCO were reports of studies 
onducted to determine the attitude of the American people toward interna 
tional action in the present world. These indicated that our organization has 
a real job on its hands if it wishes to deepen our Nation’s awareness of 
what is at stake. 

I think we may therefore say that five facts stand out in our discussion: 

First, that UNESCO's program in cooperative education must be continued 
with ever-deepening awareness that although the good rules have been laid down 
ind it remains only to apply them, if I may borrow a phrase from Montaigne, 
there are no responsible educators in any sensitive Country who cannot be made 
to understand that only by working together with their fellows of good will 
everywhere, within the framework of UNESCO, can the world’s need for en 
lightenment be in a measure fulfilled. 

Second, that although the riches of the human spirit which finds expression 
in the arts, in literature and in humanistic study may be difficult to organize 
in terms of a program that UNESCO can carry out, these deeply cherished 
cultural interests affect relations between the peoples at every vital level, and 
are of special importance to youth. Ten difficulties do not excuse one missed 
opportunity. 

Third, that the facts about international organization and its deeper mean 
ing—a meaning which Benjamin Cohen formulated in a challenging address 
are far from having come home to Americans, and that therefore UNESCO's 
information giving opportunities are endless. 

Fourth, that barriers to the free flow of information and to mutual under 
standing can be in part removed, however, remote the millennium may be 
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Fifth, that the very lifeblood by which UNESCO lives are the many organi 
zations of scientists and teachers, of artists and editors, of workers and busi 
nessmen, of churches and community groups, and that accordingly it should 
build its ties to them solidly, in friendship and ceaseless cooperative effort. 

Let us note in conclusion that one of the themes of this Conference which 
elicited particular interest was that of religious dedication. And indeed, as one 
views realistically the world which longs to breathe anew after decades of holo- 
caust and despair, it becomes very clear that unless there be in the universe a 
center of goodness toward which all human history moves, one can with difficulty 
persuade oneself that whatever one tries to do to drain up the mightly flood of evil 
will in the long run prove to be much more than an illusion. I shall add a quite 
personal word. We sometimes forget that in that part of our world in which 
civilization has been reputed to be most advanced—that is the Eurasian world- 
there are in all probability at least 40 million people who have dwelt in the 
duress of slave-labor camps under varying totalitarian dominions, That mighty 
population includes throngs of the wisest, the best, the most devoted servants 
of religion and culture, of the sciences, and of free industrial pursuits. Upon 
millions of them the brands still burn, and the agony of suffered tyranny is in 
their hearts. I have dealt with many hundreds of them, escaped penniless and 
jobless into freedom. The losses suffered are tremendous. The strain upon 
us to compensate for them, to save what remains of them, is very great indeed. 
I know it is difficult, but it seems to me that the blessing of God will be on our 
organization if it includes in its purview full awareness of this elemental 
struggle for dignity which the oppressed and dispossessed have fought. Let us 
make UNESCO a mighty city of freedom and study, of confidence and accorded 
welcome to which even the poorest in our world, gored to the bone by agony, 
may turn confidently as a first expression of a future in which there will be a 
greater measure of respected law and cherished aspiration than all but a few 
human beings have so far known. 


Mr. McCut.oven. Members of this subcommittee and other com- 
mittees have asked upon other occasions, Mr. Chairman, about what 
happens as a result of these conferences. I would like to give 1 or 2 
indications as to followup that has occurred. 

These publications that are listed in this list have been in substantial 
demand by people who came to the Conference and by other people 
who learned about the Conference. We have been requested to sup- 
ply some 2,000 copies a month, since September, when this Conference 
was held, which indicates that the discussions and the discussion 
materials do generate a good deal of public interest and continued 
public discussion in other parts of the country. 

In Minnesota, the effect of the Conference I think is best described 
in two editorials, by Carroll Binder of the Minneapolis Star Tribune. 
They describe what was done at the Conference and how it was re- 
ceived in the State of Minnesota. 

If you would like those, I will submit those for the record. 

Mr. Merrow. You submit those and we will consider it. If it isn’t 
too much, we will include them. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.), Tribune, September 18, 1953] 
UNESCO: Its Or1cIn, WHat Ir DoEs aND WHY 


(By Carroll Binder) 


In the springtime of American enthusiasm for international cooperation the 
House of Representatives adopted H. R. 215 introduced by Karl E. Mundt, then 
a Republican Member of the House and now a Republican Senator from South 
Dakota. This urged “* * * the participation by the Government of the United 
States in the creation of an international educational and cultural organi- 
zation * * *,” 
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That was May 22, 1945. Two days later the Senate adopted a similar resolu- 
tion introduced by Senator J. William Fulbright, Democrat of Arkansas, and the 
late Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican of Ohio. 

Pursuant to these resolutions the United States helped to establish the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization commonly known as 
UNESCO. Thirty-four na.ions joined in launching this attempt to advance in- 
ternational peace and human welfare through intellectual cooperation. The 
number of participating nations has since grown to 69. They include some na- 
tions which were enemies of the Allies at the time the United Nations and 
UNESCO were formed and some nations not then in existence. 

Russia, which distrusted the purposes and form of organization of UNESCO, 
never joined. Under its prodding, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary have 
withdrawn from UNESCO on the ground that it is an instrument for promoting 
“United States aggressive policy.” Switzerland, Spain, and other countries not 
in the U. N. belong to UNESCO because it is a specialized agency of the U. N. 
not controlled by the U. N. or subject to the conditions of membership in the U. N. 

Switzerland was disturbed when an American, Luther Evans, recently was 
chosen as Director General of UNESCO because it seemed to the neutrally- 
minded Swiss that this was putting the leadership of an organization supposed 
to promote international understanding and cooperation in the hands of a man 
strongly committed to one side of the cold war. Other neutrally mined mem 
bers previously had objected to UNESCO's efforts to acquaint peace-loving 
people with the objectives of the U. N. in resisting aggression in Korea. 

Despite these apprehensions and Communist attacks upon UNESCO for its 
“American-British bias,” it is not dominated by the United States or any other 
country or bloc. Since it contributes one-third of UNESCO’s regular budget and 
60 percent of its special “technical assistance” budget (about $5% million in all 
or three and a half cents per capita) the United States seeks to restrict UNESCO 
activities which would entail heavier expenditures than it is prepared to finance. 
That is the only sort of “dominance” it could exercise since each of the sovereign 
States belonging to UNESCO has but one vote. 

Evans, then Librarian of Congress, was made Director General of UNESCO 
after the governing body had failed to agree upon any other nominee. While 
the United States wholeheartedly supported Evans once he had been agreed 
upon it previously made clear it was definitely not in favor of an American 
being selected for the office. 

UNESCO has suffered more than the U. N. or any other specialized agency of 
the U. N. from the disenchantment of those Americans who expected miracles to 
be quickly accomplished by international organization and the opposition of those 
Americans who object to United States participation in any type of international 
organization. 

Previous columns (July 6, 1952, March 8 and 15, 1953) have discussed the 
nature of the opposition to United States participation in UNESCO and the 
false propaganda circulated about UNESCO in unscrupulous efforts to create 
prejudice against American participation. 

UNESCO has fallen short of the expectations of some of its loyal supporters in 
the United States and in other member states. It has made some serious mis- 
takes and it has failed to respond to some major opportunities. 

But it also has scored many creditable achievements. Carl Rowan recounted 
some of these in last Sunday’s Tribune. UNESCO continues to have great 
possibilities. The need for the sort of international cooperation it is designed to 
facilitate will continue to exist as long as civilization survives. 

A large and representative number of organizations and individuals in the 
United States and the United States Government recognize this continuing need 
and opportunity. 

Realizing that the success of UNESCO depends on the widest possible par- 
ticipation by educational, scientific, and cultural organizations in each member 
State the organizers of UNESCO provided for representative national com- 
missions in each country belonging to UNESCO. 

One of the strongest of these national commissions was provided for in the 
United States by Congress on July 30, 1946, through public law 565. 

This commission, which is holding one of the meetings and a biennial national 
conference prescribed by law in Minneapolis from September 15 to 17, is a unique 
combination of private and governmental cooperation in the fields of education, 
science, and cultural activities. It is comprised of 100 American citizens serving 
without pay in an advisory capacity to the United States delegations to the 
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general conference of UNESCO, to the Government and to such national con 
ferences as will take place at the University of Minnesota this week. 

Sixty of the 100 members of this unpartisan, nonpolitical commission are 
named by national voluntary organizations recognized generally in their respec- 
tive fields as being representative and reputable. The nominating organizations 
are also supposed to be effectively concerned with international relations in their 
respective fields and competent to make valuable contributions to the work of 
the national commission. 

Since its establishment in 1947, 81 organizations have nominated representa- 
tives to the Commission, rotating so that no more than 60 are represented at 
any one time. The membership of any individual representative is limited to 2 
terms of 3 years each so as to assure maximum infusion of new blood and new 
interests with maximum continuity of experience. 

The Secretary of State nominates the other 40 members of the National Com- 
mission. Ten are selected from leaders of Federal Government, including mem- 
bers of Congress. Fifteen are selected from leaders in the area of State and 
local government and 15 are members at large. 

The Commission has enjoyed the membership of many men and women promi- 
nent in religious, cultural and scientific activities as well as influential national 
personalities. 

The conferences—the first was held in Philadelphia in 1947, the second in 
Cleveland in 1949 and the third in New York in 1952—have been participated 
in by many experts who have read papers that have contributed to knowledge. 
The discussions have improved American understanding of and participation in 
world affairs, particularly through the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies. 

The National Commission is holding the fourth biennial conference in Minne- 
apolis so that the people of the upper Midwest may obtain a better idea of what 
UNESCO stands for and participants in the conference may obtain a better idea 
of the upper Midwest. 

Unfortunately, it has been found necessary to limit participation in most of 
the conference meetings to accredited representatives of organizations fulfilling 
the requirements mentioned above. This is simply because unlimited partici- 
pation would reduce the effectiveness of the discussions. 

But the opening meeting on Tuesday evening at which Undersecretary of State 
Walter Bedell Smith will speak and the closing meeting Thursday afternoon 
at which Director General Evans will speak will be open to the public. The 
other sessions will be reported by the press and radio. Many of the papers 
presented at those meetings will be published by periodicals dealing with the 
respective fields. 

What is said and-done here in the next few days thus will have wide and 
lasting repercussions. 


[From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune, September 20, 1953 
UNESCO Links CITIZEN AND His GOVERNMENT 
(By Carroll Binder) 


At my side as I write these lines is a stack of printed and mimeographed papers 
2 inches high. Each of these papers is about 12 inches long and 8 inches wide. 

The content of these publications is more impressive than the volume. They 
are addresses, reports, discussion outlines, and summary findings presented at 
the Fourth National Conference of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO which took place at the University of Minnesota September 15-17. 

They deal with research, reflections and discussions ranging over a wide 
variety of matters in the fields of education, science, culture, civics, and inter- 
national relations. It is impossible to calculate how much time, knowledge and 
experience has been invested in these papers. 
» Thirty-six organizations and institutions participated in their preparation. In 
some instances a paper represents the result of collaboration by scores of in- 
quirers over a long period of time. More than 100 individuals devoted extended 
time, insight and energy to the preparation of data papers, outlines for discus- 
sion and the summarizing of discussions which were participated in by more than 
800 members of the conference. 

The United States Government, convener of the conference at which this 
cultural harvest was reaped, did not pay a cent for the effort extended in prep- 
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ition of the papers. The Government did not pay the expenses of participants 
n this, the only conference which must be held by Federal statute. Citizens and 
rganizations made these voluntary contributions to knowledge and human 
betterment. 

Until UNESCO was created 8 years ago there was nothing like the National 
Commission or the National Conference in the United States or in any other 

ntry. They are daring experiments in citizen-government cooperation. 

‘he United States conference is still by far the largest and most productive 
held by any of UNESCO's 60-odd member states. The whole undertaking is so 
ew and experimental that ways have yet to be found to put the results to 
maximum use by the Government and people of the United States and other 
peoples and governments. 

But the need for and the promise of such cooperation within and between na- 
tions is now so Clearly recognized that United States participation in UNESCO no 

meer seems in doubt. 

During the early days of the Eisenhower administration the State Depart- 

ent, where UNESCO relations are domiciled, seemed to be so preoccupied with 
ther matters that some members of the United States National Commission 
feared UNESCO relations would wither and die through neglect. The fact that 
the President’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, was the first Chairman of 
the United States National Commission, and the fact that the Commission was 
set up by the 79th Congress at the instance of such influential Republicans as 
Senator Karl Mundt, Senator Robert A. Taft, and Representative Chester 
Merrow apparently had little weight initially with the administration. 

Since the Chairman and the 99 other members of the National Commission 
serve without pay and are engaged in many other activities, day-to-day rela- 

ns With other branches of the Government, UNESCO headquarters in Paris, 
the organizations and individuals interested in UNESCO matters, and Comunis- 
sion and committees must largely be carried on by members of the State 
Department. 

Reductions in personnel and budget, violent attacks by ultranationalist groups 
hoping to nullify United States participation in UNESCO as a prelude to a 
general retreat to isolationism, and seeming top-level apathy to UNESCO rela- 

ons combined to create serious doubts about future United States activity in this 
Li¢ d. 

These doubts have been largely dispelled as a result of a number of develop- 
ments during and just prior to the Minneapolis conference. President Eisen- 
hower, Secretary of State Dulles, and Assistant Secretary of State Carl Mc- 
(rdle, in whose province UNESCO relations fall, expressed strong administra- 
tion interest in UNESCO and the National Commission. Under Secretary of 
State Walter Bedell-Smith and McArdle came to the fourth conference to outline 
the administration attitude and manifest their own official interest in facilitating 
and profiting from the sort of citizen particiaption made possible through the 
Commission and the Conference. 

Since the Commission was launched during a Democratic administration, 
this attitude on the part of a Republican administration constituted a highly 
reassuring manifestation of the nonpartisan character of United States partici- 
pation in UNESCO and of the continuity of basic American foreign policies. 

Largely responsible for the stepped-up support of United States participation 
in UNESCO were three representatives of the administration at the second 
extraordinary session of the General Conference of UNESCO held in Paris 
early in July of this year. They are Irving Salomon of California, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Heffelfinger of Minnesota, and Dr. John Perkins of Delaware. 

After carrying out their mission to the Conference, these prominent Republi- 
cans and friends of the President stayed on in Paris to make an objective study 
of UNESCO aims and activities in the light of current criticisms of United 
States participation. They summarized their findings in a 3l-page report to 
the Secretary of State and the President which Secretary Dulles cited approving- 
y in his message to the Conference. 

The report, which was made public during the Conference, contributed 
enormously to what George N. Shuster, newly elected Chairman of the National 
Commission, aptly characterized as “the great thaw“ that has just taken place 
in the official and popular attitude toward United States participation in 
UNESCO, 

The “calumny, criticism, frustration and constriction” which had seemed 
to be hemming in the organization more and more during the past 6 months 
visibly gave way to new confidence, vigor, and courage. 


43001—54——-15 
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The Salomon report, as the document is coming to be called, seems likely 
to be of great assistance to citizens and organizations disturbed by charges 
that UNESCO is a dangerous encroachment upon national sovereignty, com- 
munistic, atheistic or otherwise menacing to American interests and valués. 

Scholars, scientists, educators, artists, civic and business leaders, experts in 
international relations and related fields presented papers and participated in 
the discussions to an extent that made this the most successful of the four 
conferences held since 1947. 

Many of the papers were revealing and exciting. They will be of material 
assistance to the Government in the formulation of United States foreign policy 
and the establishment of closer relationships between citizens and Government. 
There are important contributions to knowledge among the papers. There are 
practical guides to Americans in such matters as how to live and travel abroad 
“without making asses of themselves,” to quote Shuster’s summary of a paper 
by a leading business executive. 

Ideas launched, information shared and inspiration gained at the fourth con- 
ference seem certain to find expression in many ways in many places, and for a 
long time to come. 

The sort of co-operation which found expression in these papers and dis- 
cussions seems certain to be continued and enlarged. That can only Serve to 
benefit not only our own Nation but all the nations which partake in the work 
of UNESCO. 

Mr. McCut.ouen. Here is another article prepared by some of the 
participants that tries to share some of the information brought out 
there. This is by Dr. Maurice Seay of the University of Chicago and 
published in the Elementary School Journal. 

One of the topics at this Conference, Mr. Chairman, that was most 
interesting to the group, was a discussion of the value of UNESCO 
in the foreign policy of the United States and how UNESCO relates 
to our interest. I don’t know how much of this you might be inter- 
ested in for the record, but I would like to submit it. 

Mr. Merrow. You submit that and we will check it. 

(The information referred to appears in the appendix, p. 467.) 

Mr. McCutxoven. There are other comments, here, on the value of 
UNESCO in the foreign policy of the United States. Another one is 
by a distinguished district judge in Dallas, Tex., who is a colleague of 
yours on the National Commission, the Hon. Sarah T. Hughes. 

Mr. Merrow. You may submit those, and we will look at them. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Fourth National Conference, United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, September 15-17, 1953] 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN INTERNATIONAL CoOPERATION—THE VALUE OF UNESCO IN THE 
FOREIGN PoLicy OF THE UNITED STATES 


Discussion paper for Group I (program planned in cooperation with the Minne 
sota UNESCO Committee, Charles J. Turck, Chairman) ” 


““A nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be firmly based upon any 
race in armaments but rather upon just relations and honest under- 
standing among nations.’”—President Dwight D. Eisenhower (from 
address delivered before the American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
April 16, 1953). 


BASIC PREMISES 


The ultimate goals of United States foreign policy include: the prevention of 
war; world acceptance of fundamental human rights; respect for the dignity and 
worth of the human person and the equal rights of men and women; respect for 


3 Revised discussion paper, October 1953. Revisions based on discussions in conference 
work group. 
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iystice and law in relations among nations; and the promotion of economic and 
if “ss in the world. ' 
ml md  paeemhed freedoms of Americans are threatened by the existing state of 
end small nations is in our tradition. . 
inte rnational anarchy. As far as the United States is concerned (and the same 
< true for other freedom-loving countries), a world organization for interstate 
relations provides the most satisfactory method for the achievement of our for- 
i icy goals. 
(- faa caihte alternative is the practice of balance of-power diplomacy in 
which the United States is hindered by popular control of foreign policy. Rapid 
shifts of policy are difficult and secrecy in diplomacy is inconsistent with our 
litical system. On the other hand international organization is linked to our 
xp rience with the “coordinate states,” and equal rights before the law for big 


Y 
! 


I. UNITED STATES PARTICIPATION IN UNESCO FURTHERS UNITED STATES ULTIMATE 
GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 


\. The success of international organization depends on shifts of individual 
attitudes and opinions from those supporting aggressive nationalism to ones 
supporting symbols of international cooperation. L 

(1) This process must go on in all countries simultaneously, because nations 
which prevent the use of symbols favoring international cooperation are more 
likely to become aggressors. 

(2) Thus, there is need for universal participation in a free flow of ideas on 
international cooperation through UNESCO within this country and among 
countries. 

B. UNESCO works in the realm of ideas which develop a world climate of 
opinion sympathetic to international organization. 

(1) UNESCO seeks to develop attitudes favorable to international coopera- 
tion. 

(2) UNESCO, while recognizing the legitimate aspiration of peoples for na- 
tional independence and self-determination, nevertheless seeks to eliminate atti- 
tudes of aggressive nationalism and imperialism. 

(3) UNESCO studies causes of tension that may lead to war and fights them 
through education. 

(4) UNESCO serves as a clearinghouse for the exchange of scientific and 
professional data and methods in social-science field which will contribute to a 
more informed opinion on foreign-policy questions. 

C. UNESCO seeks to develop a world climate of opinion sympathetic to inter- 
national organization by improving the physical and social well-being of peoples. 

(1) Alleviation of poverty and disease may, under certain circumstances, re- 
lieve or prevent tensions leading to war. 

(2) The world’s scientific discoveries, if properly pooled, might end poverty 
in the world. UNESCO helps to mobilize the resources of each nation for this 
purpose. 

(3) UNESCO helps teach people the use of tools of science through spreading 
literacy and teaching fundamental skills. 

(4) Direct services of UNESCO thus help develop individual attitudes favor- 
ing international organization on the part of direct beneficiaries of aid in many 
countries, 


II. UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN UNESCO FURTHERS IMMEDIATE OBJECTIVES AND 
GOALS OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


A. The long-term policy cannot succeed until the immediate threat of Soviet 
imperialism is ended. Some sort of realinement of power must be attained 
before the process of shifting attitudes from those supporting aggression to those 
supporting international cooperation can be fully developed. 

B. The United States foreign policy recognizes that present world conflicts are 
fought not only on the military front but on aconomic, political, social, and psy- 
chological fronts as well. The United States can enhance its influence in these 
areas by active leadership in the United Nations and in the specialized agencies, 
of which UNESCO is one of the more important. 

1. The United States can help dispel ideas that America is a cultural desert 
by contributing to and participating in the social and cultural activities of 
UNESCO, by face-to-face contact among cultural leaders of America and other 
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countries, and by welcoming to the United States the products of diverse cul- 
tures which have in the past contributed so much to the development of America 

2. The United States can, on the economic front, gain the understanding and 
good will of all nations involved by contributing economic and political support 
to UNESCO aid programs. 

8. The United States can, by supplying technicians, ideas, leadership, and aid 
through such an international body as UNESCO rather than on a unilateral 
basis, dispel ideas and counteract charges that our purpose in such aid is an 
imperialistic one. 

4. Nations and peoples who need the activities of UNESCO and who benefit by 
its programs can be expected to develop attitudes of good will and understanding 
toward the United States because of its participation in contrast with their 
attitude toward those states that refuse to participate. 


II, VALUE OF UNITED STATES MEMBERSHIP IN TERMS OF AMERICAN PUBLIC-OPINION 
SUPPORT FOR THE LONG- AND SHORT-TERM UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICIES 


A. UNESCO affords opportunities for persons engaged in educational, scientific, 
cultural, and artistic activities in America along these lines: 

(1) It gives them more active participation in American foreign policy through 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO and also through local, 
States, and regional UNESCO organizations. 

(2) It shows them that foreign policy is concerned with such matters as edu- 
cation, science, music, and art, and it assures groups engaged in such fields that 
government is interested in their work. 

(3) It informs them about the problems of government in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. 

B. UNESCO, through its work in race relations and human rights, has a special 
interest to the many Americans concerned with progress in these fields. 

C. UNESCO programs which lift the level of life all over the world will offer 
a tremendous opportunity for expansion of productive enterprise which will be 
of benefit to economic groups all over the world. 

D. Some Americans may be more willing to accept the immediate requirements 
of military preparedness if they understand that the long-term foreign policy of 
the United States is being advanced along other lines by support of U. N. agencies 
like UNESCO. 

E. Many Americans have deep humanitarian feelings to which UNESCO pro- 
grams appeal for their own sakes. 


ARE We GETTING OUR MoneyY’s Worth From UNESCO? 
3y Sarah T. Hughes 


(In this article our immediate past president, now representing 
our federation as a member of the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, explains what we may expect in profitable returns 
from our national investment in worldwide fundamental education. ) 


UNESCO is practicing Christianity. It is waging a campaign of ideals to 
challenge the war spirit in the world today. So said Senator Charles W. Tobey, 
of New Hampshire, congressional adviser to the United States delegation at the 
UNESCO General Conference in Paris in December 1952. 

The purpose of the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation is, according to its constitution, “to contribute to peace and security by 
promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science, and 
culture.” 

In the preamble to its constitution are these significant statements: “Since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed. * * * Ignorance of each other’s ways and lives 
has been a common cause throughout the history of mankind of that suspicion 
and mistrust between the peoples of the world through which their differences 
have all too often broken into war. * * * Peace must be founded, if it is not to 
fail, upon the intellectual and moral solidarity of mankind.” 

To achieve its purpose UNESCO promotes understanding of peoples, their his- 
tory, and their economic and social conditions. The peoples of the world are 
interdependent but, until they understand each other, prejudice and bias will 
result in tensions that lead to war. 
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it is interesting to note in this connection a statement by Abraham Lincoln: 

From the first appearance of man upon the earth down to very recent times, 
word ‘stranger’ and ‘enemy’ were quite or almost synonymous. * * * The 
in of the highest moral cultivation, in spite of all which abstract principle 

n do, likes him whom he does know much better than him whom he dcoes not 
know. 

“To correct the evils, great or small, which spring from want of sympathy and 

m positive enmity, among strangers, as nations or as individuals, is one of the 

hest functions of civilization.” It is to this “highest function of civilization” 

UNESCO is dedicated. It has been said that the aim of UNESCO is to 

. effective the commandment “Love they neighbor as thyself.” 

With half the world illiterate, the first step in UNESCO’s program was to work 
1 system of fundamental education. The main purpose is to give adults 
cannot read and write an elementary education supplemented by basic 

struction in such fundamentals as agriculture, handicrafts, and hygiene. 

lo accomplish these results in the shortest possible time, fundamental educa- 

n projects have been set up as rapidly as possible in the world’s underdeveloped 
ns. Because local participation is essential, it is UNESCO’s aim, after 

rting these projects, to have them carried on by the countries themselves 

to the date of UNESCO's report of February 26, 1953, 135 requests had been 
eived from 37 countries, and 35 basic agreements providing for 93 projects 

id been concluded. 

It should be emphasized that UNESCO's constitution provides that educational 

tivities in the various countries shall be developed at the request of the coun- 

the organization is specifically prohibited “from intervening in matters 
which are essentially within their domestic jurisdiction.” 

Typical of the educational projects is the program in Liberia, carried on by 
the joint efforts of the Government of Liberia and UNESCO. The facilities, 
including a demonstration farm, community center, and housing were supplied 
by the Government ; the staff, by UNESCO. 

The first fundamental education center was located at Dimeh, in Liberia, in 
an area which is the focal point of approximately 30 villages. Schooling for 
children and adults, with emphasis on reading and writing, agriculture and 
handicrafts, has been started. A health clinic has been opened. A second 
center has now been established and assistance is being given in raising the 
standard of science teaching in the college. 

In 1949 a UNESCO consultative mission visited Thailand and as a result 4 
project is now in operation about 60 miles from Bangkok. The objective is to 
relate education to real life in the home and the community. The children 
learn geography by building on sand trays. Science is taught by using equip- 
ment made from material found locally. Trips to the townhall show students 
the function of government. 

Since the great need in El Salvador is for improved health and sanitation, the 
emphasis is on health education. There are roundtable discussions and con- 
ferences aimed at fighting disease and removing its causes. 

In Ceylon a team of experts has visited 56 villages. As a result, motion pic- 
tures are now shown to demonstrate new ideas in sanitation, irrigation of rice- 
fields, matmaking, and carpentry. The objective is to show villagers the 
advantages of rice farming as contrasted with jungle existence and the possibility 
of building up cottage industries. 

In addition to the headquarters fundamental education center at Minneriya, 
nine adult centers have been established throughout the island. The training of 
rural village teachers was begun in December 1951, and the first seminar for 
rural leaders was attended by 120 persons. One aim of the island program is to 
make the large arid zones productive in order to provide for the rapidly 
expanding population. 

Throughout the underdeveloped areas there are similar projects. After they 
have been initiated by UNESCO experts, it is important to have trained native 
leaders to carry on the programs. For this purpose UNESCO plans include the 
establishment of six training schools for teachers in sections of the world where 
illiteracy is greatest. 

The first of these schools was opened at Patzcuaro, Mexico, in 1951. Early this 
year it graduated its first class of 45 students from 17 Latin American countries. 
Following graduation they returned to their native countries where they are 
training others for the vast job of education in the basic facts of ordinary living. 

The program at Patzcuaro covers health, agriculture, home economics and 
literacy. Each country participating selects one member to specialize in each 
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field. Students are taught to teach others through the most primitive form of 
picture education. 

They are shown posters reading, “Boil the water before drinking it.” “Th: 
house at one side—the animals at another.” “A higher stove makes work easier.” 

These posters are produced by a new printing process which is cheap and simple 
to use. Key to the method is engraving on wax from which a printing plate is 
cast. The finished product, made of carpenter’s glue and glycerine, has a rubber; 
texture from which any poster can be printed. 

As a part of their training at Patzcuaro the students work with local villagers 
many of whom live under most primitive conditions. By the end of 1952 literacy 
classes had been organized in nearby communities, a strawhat industry had beer 
started and a cooperative buying and marketing system had been revitalized 
Fourteen thousand inhabitants of 20 villages have been shown how they can i 
prove their standard of living. 

In January 1953, a second fundamental education training center opened 
Sus-el-Layana, Egypt, for training teachers from six Arab countries. Specia 
adapted textbooks, posters, and films are being developed here for use through: 
the Middle East. Fifty students were immediately enrolled. 

As a part of UNESCO's education program seminars for teachers have been 
held on curricula, teaching methods, and equipment. An exchange program is 
being promoted for teachers, students, and workers. In some instances UNESCO 
has furnished the money and in others it has encouraged governments and ci 
groups to do so. 

While education is primary in UNESCO's program, it is by no means its only 
concern. Science and culture are likewise included. 

In Montevideo, Uruguay, scientific services are made available to governments 
and scientists through a regional field science office. 

In the Middle East and arid zone, research is being carried on by an advisory 
committee, consisting of experts from nine countries. Each year emphasis is 
placed on a different aspect. In 1951 the study was on hydrology based on investi- 
gations of underground water ; in 1952, on the relation of plants to their environ 
ment; in 1953, the sources and uses of energy with special reference to wind and 
sun. The importance of these studies is apparent when it is realized that more 
than one-fourth of the earth’s surface is arid or semiarid. 

In Israel the feasibility of using desert wind power to take care of the shortage 
of electric power is being studied. 

Earthquakes present a serious problem in Turkey. Therefore, UNESCO is 
working with the Government to determine how dams and other heavy construc- 
tion can be made safe from earthquake damage. Advice has been given in the 
establishment of an Institute of Seismology; new stations are being installed. 

Included in its program to promote culture UNESCO has promoted the estab- 
lishment of libraries. A model public library was located in New Delhi in 1951 
and a special section has been set aside for children. In 1952 a second pilot 
project was launched in Latin America, following a conference in Sao Paulo 
attended by 119 librarians from 17 Latin American countries. 

Perhaps its most extensive project in the area of culture is the production 
of a history of mankind in six volumes. Leading scholars from all nations will 
cooperate in presenting history from a global view rather than from the stand- 
point of a particular country. The text of each volume will be based on the 
work of hundreds of participating scholars and will be assigned for writing to 
one or more historians. A 10-man commission will direct the operation. It 
will be used primarily for research and graduate work rather than as a textbook. 

From this résumé it can be seen that UNESCO’s program is vast. Perhaps it 
is too large, but with such a lack of understanding among peoples and so much 
illiteracy in the world, there is much to be done by an organization dedicated 
to promoting peace through education, science, and culture. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization was 
authorized by article 55 of the United Nations Charter, which provides that 
member states shall promote “intercultural and educational cooperation.” This 
provision was added at San Francisco on recommendation of consultants to the 
United States delegation, representing business, labor, religious, education and 
civic groups. 

As a result of this article, 44 nations met in London in November, 1945, and 
organized UNESCO. Sixty-five nations are now members. Russia has never 
belonged, and during the past year three of Russia’s satellites, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and Hungary, resigned. The reason, Poland said, is that UNESCO is 
“a tool of a United States policy of aggression.” 
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What does the United States get out of being a member of UNESCO? What 
does UNESCO mean to the individual American citizen? 

It is true that UNESCO does little work in the United States although the 
amount contributed by the United States is larger than that of any other one 
country. This is because of our high national income which totals more than 
that of all the other peoples put together. The returns are, however, well worth 
the approximately $3 million they cost. 

Briefly, the program of UNESCO promotes the security of the United States 
by alleviating the primary causes of unrest and war, poverty and disease. 
Secondly, by raising economic standards in underdeveloped countries the num- 
ber of consumers for American goods is increased and our own living standards 
are raised. Thirdly, helping other people and understanding them gives us a 
sense of satisfaction and well-being. Every cent spent on UNESCO is well 
spent in the promotion of peace and the general welfare of mankind. 


[From the News Letter, May 1953, vol. XVIII, No. 8] 
Wuat Has UNESCO Accomp.isHep? 
(By Edgar Dale) 


You can look at the world in several different and important ways. H. G. 
Wells saw it in 1946 as “a jaded world devoid of recuperative power.” Some 
see the world provincially—Asia First, America First, Europe First. Some 
people are learning to look at the world from the world point of view. They may 
find this difficult, but certainly they find it emotionally rewarding. 

From the world point of view, you see two and one-half billion people. A bil- 
lion of them cannot read or write. Life for over one half of the people in the 
world is a daily struggle against hunger, disease, and poverty. A few nations 
are economically and politically advanced, but most of them produce goods and 
crops in primitive ways. All have complex languages and cultures. 

In the last few years a new way of looking at the world has been developed. 
This social invention, the United Nations and its specialized agencies, helps us to 
see the world steadily and to see it whole. To look at the world “in the round” 
requires the emotional and intellectual maturity of our great businessmen, our 
able spiritual and religious leaders, our statesmen, our leaders in scientific and 
educational thought. 

Such persons know that economic and political growth require world trade 
in goods and ideas. Most persons, however, do not have the vision or insight 
to see the world as a whole. The billion illiterate people, for example, can 
share no ideas through books and are only beginning to be reached with ideas 
through films, radio, and television. The world desperately needs, therefore, 
an international agency which can help all the people share the benefits of the 
world’s good ideas in education, science, and culture. 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, is just such an agency. UNESCO was established in London in November 
of 1945 and membership was accepted by the United States Government in a 
joint resolution introduced by Senator Robert A. Taft, July 30, 1946. What has 
UNESCO accomplished in these 7 years? Is it a success? 

For seven years the member nations of UNESCO, now 65 in number, have 
thoughtfully developed their programs of activity. They have learned how to 
work together—a difficult art even in one country, but made far more com- 
plicated when there are differences in outlook, in language, in need. For 
those who nearly always hope for too much too soon, for those who cyni- 
cally expect this jaded world to have no recuperative power, for those who (like 
the Communists) fear new ideas, the report on UNHSCO would be unfavorable. 

The record shows, however, that UNESCO has many accomplishments to its 
credit. It has developed a grand conception, a bold design for building the de- 
fenses of peace in the minds of men. UNESCO is an agency fired with great 
hopes and reasoned optimism. Its proponents are in agreement with the late 
Henry Stimson, who said that “the great sin is cynicism.” Here are some of 
the specific accomplishments of UNESCO. 

First of all, UNESCO has mapped the communications facilities of most of the 
world. I say “most of the world” because the satellite countries and the Soviet 
Union did not cooperate with the investigation of worldwide facilities in news- 
print production, press, radio, film, and television. These were on-the-spot 
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studies made by trained investigators. The data are available in a series of 
volumes entitled “Press, Film, and Radio.” 

Was this a good job? Was the money well spent? Let me note briefly wha 
Terry Ramsaye, an eminent Americen historian of the motion picture, sa 
about these studies in the Motion Picture Herald for December 1, 1951: 

“* * * Tt is amazingly detached, positively impersonal, not a name in th 
book, containing no message beyond the facts succinctly stated, endlessly * * 
It should be better known than it ever will be * * * It is the best this observe; 
has seen out of the United Nations and its complex efforts so far. It stands in 
conspicuous contrast to the inept motion picture fumblings that emanated from 
the League of Nations those years ago.” 

Following these extensive survey reports, there have been additional studies 
of mass media, namely, Television and Education in the United States by Charles 
Siepmann, and a report on children’s films prepared by Henri Storck of Belgium 
Other reports include educational radio, professional programs for journalism, 
preparation of teachers for use of audiovisual materials, and others. These 
reports were prepared by able specialists aided by strong worldwide committees. 

It is hard to single out one major activity of UNESCO as its major contribu- 
tion. I believe, that its establishment of a program for fundamental education 
will have far-reaching influence. Fundamental education is conceived not 
merely as developing literacy but it includes the development of health, recrea- 
tion, improved farming, and general citizenship. 

Two regional centers have already been started to develop teachers of teachers 
in fundamental education, and others are planned. The first center, established 
at Patzcuaro in Mexico, has just graduated its first class of 50. The second 
center has been established in Egypt near Cairo. Graduates of these centers will 
establish similar centers in their own countries. 

These centers provide guidance in developing simple reading materials, pro- 
ducing audiovisual materials for teaching health and improved farming practices. 
They teach the use of films with adults of limited education, making the neces- 
sary adaptations for varying audiences. Obviously, we need centers like these 
in all the underdeveloped countries. The additional centers to be developed by 
UNESCO are, after all, only pilot centers, spearheads, visible samples, capable 
of endless imitation and duplication. 

What else has UNESCO done? It makes a continuing, worldwide study of 
fellowships and scholarships available to able and deserving students. It has 
also provided a small number of fellowships each year for mature, able special- 
ists, persons of educational prominence who already hold key educational posi- 
tions in their own country. 

Some of these persons who are interested in radio or audiovisual materials 
have come to the Ohio State University. They take specialized work with us 
for 3 months, and fhen return to their own countries to become pivotal figures 
in mass communication. They have come to us from Haiti, Jamaica, the Philip- 
pines, Denmark, Cuba, and other countries. It is heart warming to see the 
excellent readers developed by these UNESCO specialists or through related 
projects—readers which teach the art of reading and at the same time help 
farmers grow more corn, decrease the amount of hookworm, improve sanitary 
facilities. 

To a degree that may be surprising to many in the United States, there has 
been a striking development abroad in the use of mass media and audiovisual 
materials. Due to UNESCO, to the United States Information Service, to active 
promotion by governments themselves, the world is learning how to use new 
methods of communication. The capacity to absorb ideas through films, radio, 
and television is running ahead of the ability to get these ideas through reading. 
However, the improvement of farming, of health, of citizenship through these 
means will provide funds and motivation for later and vitally necessary work in 
the teaching and learning of reading. 

But scholarship and books have not been neglected. A unique invention, the 
film and book coupon plan, which has been developed and widely used by 
UNESCO, enables schools and colleges in soft-currency countries to buy films, 
books, and scientific equipment in hard-currency countries. A variant of this 
plan, the gift coupon plan, enables persons in France, England, the United States, 
and other countries to aid educational projects in India, Pakistan, and other 
underdeveloped countries through the gift of a community radio, a microscope, 
books, or other educational material. 

What else has UNESCO done? UNESCO has the responsibility of getting 
groups of specialists together. It is a convener of international meetings, a com- 
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munication system for bringing together able educational specialists, artists, 
scientists, teachers. It has established worldwide journals. In short, it puts per- 
sons in touch with each other to carry out educational, scientific, or cultural pur 
poses. It has sent educational missions to many countries to aid in educational 
reconstruction. Dean Donald Cottrell of the Ohio State University has recently 
returned from a 6-month educational mission to Korea which he headed. In 
1952 alone, 22 such educational missions were requested by member governments. 

UNESCO has helped to create a European nuclear research center, has aided 
100,000 Arab refugee children get a primary education, has developed a uniform 
system of Braille to simplify the education of the millions of the world’s blind. 

UNESCO has brought the ablest biologists, sociologists, and other scientists t 
yether to study the problem of race. Their reports have exploded the ancient 

ths about inferior and superior races. For those who derive great benefit 

perpetuating such myths, such conclusions are hard to take. Yet the 

onstruction of the defenses of peace in the minds of men must not rest on the 
shallow pretensions of superiority of race. 

These are a few of the accomplishments of UNESCO. But the needs of the 
world are so overwhelming that these may seem meager in amount. These 
projects will continue and multiply. They will do an enormous amount of good. 

Yet the contribution of UNESCO is over and above such specific projects 
UNESCO is an act of affirmation in a troubled, disorderly world. It is an act of 
involvement, a responsible commitment to improve the lot of the common and the 
uncommon man throughout the world. UNESCO helps us learn the necessary 
lesson that our pledge of allegiance of “liberty and justice for all” is not bounded 
by our family, our friends, our State, or our Nation. It is as wide as the world 


itself 
As this world gets smaller, the people in it must get bigger. They must get 


big enough to see themselves in a rich network of human associations, a network 
which not only helps us take care of our obligations to our school, college, library, 
city, State, or Nation, but also shows us how to be a good human being in a good 


world. 

Mr. McCutxoveu. I have one other comment relating to something 
UNESCO is doing that coincides with our national interest without 
intruding on the sovereignty or interest of another member state. I 
cite as an example the educational mission which UNESCO sent to 
Korea, a year and a half ago, and this mission produced a report and 
recommendations which are now being used by UNKRA, and by the 
Government of Korea, as a basis for rebuilding and democratizing the 
educational system in Korea. Now, this is another way in which 
American influence is expressed in a way that is highly acceptable to 
people in other parts of the world. 

The Chairman of this group was Dr. Donald P. Cottrell, who was 
chief of the delegation and who is the head of the school of education 
at the Ohio State University. I am not submitting this for the record. 
[ simply want to mention this as a practical service that UNESCO is 
performing for a member state at the request of that member state. 

Mr. Merrow. I am glad you called it to our attention. 

Mr. McCutioven. Here are five articles that might be called short, 
short stories, that are of great interest to us as a government. They 
relate to steps that are being taken to build solidarity among a group 
of countries that are on the southern periphery of the Soviet Union. 
These countries are Afghanistan, Pakistan, India, Burma, and Thai- 
land. These short, short stories describe the efforts that UNESC O has 
undertaken in cooperation with other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations to help build up the educational systems in those coun- 
tries and combat illiteracy which, as you know, is one of the chief 
problems and a problem that must be solved if those countries are to 
advance economically and socially. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to appear before 
you. I apologize to the subcommittee for having consumed so much of 
your time. 

" Mr. Merrow. Mr. McCullough, we appreciate your comprehensive, 
detailed, and factual presentation of many of the issues that are in- 
volved here, and I think it is most enlightening to have these facts 
on the record. 

Mr. LeCompte, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. LeComrrr. I have no questions. I want to express apprecia- 
tion for the detailed and studied presentation that you have given us, 
Really, I don’t think of any question I want to submit at this moment. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, we have some other witnesses, and I don’t 
want to prolong this examination, but if Mr. McCullough would be 
available later after we have had an opportunity to digest some of 
this material and can proceed a little more leisurely, I would like to 
have an opportunity to explore some of these points w ith him. I think 
it is necessary for us to hear other witnesses, so I forego any further 
examination. 

Mr. CarNanaNn. I will forego any questioning at this time. Per- 
haps we will have a chance to visit with Mr. McCullough at some later 
date. 

Mr. Merrow. We will have that chance. 

We would like to have you come back. I have several questions, 
and other members have, and we would like to explore them. 

Mr. Hays. This has been very helpful, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McCutoven. Mr. Chairman, I believe someone requested a 
list of the current membership of i. National Commission. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, that’s right. I don’t know that we want it for 
the record, but we would like to have it here with the subcommittee. 
We will call you again. 

(The document referred to is contained in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Merrow. Our next witness this morning is Mr. Andrew E. Rice, 
executive director of the American Veterans Committee. Mr. Rice. 

Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman, I have a brief statement which I can 
make very quickly. 

Mr. Merrow. You may proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW E. RICE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, INC. 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, the 
American Veterans Committee, an organization of veterans of World 
Wars I, II, and the Korean conflict, wholeheartedly endorses the 
United Nations. 

From the time when three AVC representatives were consultants 
to the United States delegation at the San Francisco Conference in 
1945, AVC has worked for a stronger United Nations with full 
United States participation. AVC has actively supported United 
Nations Day. It has actively participated in conferences of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO and of the Ameri- 
can Association for the United Nations. It has accredited represen- 
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tatives at the United States mission to the United Nations and partici- 
pates in the conference group of United States national organizations 
at the United Nations. It has vigorously endorsed the U nited Nations 
action in Korea. It has always looked ahead to a greater degree of 
world law than is possible even under the United Nations. 

These are not unusual matters for alert citizens, though they are 

nusual in veterans organizations. One of the reasons for AVC’s 

ition was dissatisfaction with the narrow, parochial thinking 
h characterized so many old-line veterans groups. We did not 
t these organizations to speak in the name of all veterans when 
oan Ww very ‘well that they did not speak for us. 

“AVC s greatest contribution in support of the U. N. is the leading 

which it has played in the founding and developing of the 
World Veterans Federation. The WVF now has 18 million members 
in 22 countries and is the fourth largest nongovernmental inter- 
national organization. It is wholly dedicated to support of the United 
Nations, and in cooperation with the U. N. carries on an extensive re- 
ilitation program for disabled veterans in scores of countries. 
Since 1945 AVC has had a vision of such an international association 
of ex-servicemen. AVC worked increasingly to make that dream 
come true. Today, 1 of 5 United States member groups, AVC is still 

e sparkplug of the WVF’s dynamic action program. 

The story of the WVF is a fascinating one which I should be glad 
to recount in greater detail. AVC believes that, by working to create 
olidarity among those who bore arms, it has taken a long step forward 

providing a sound basis for a peaceful world. 

I am appearing here today, sir, as a representative of a veterans’ 
organization, primarily to make clear that veterans as well as other 
elements in our citizenry do support the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. I have listed briefly in my statement the w ays 
in which we have supported the United Nations and why we, as a 
veterans’ group, feel it is important to speak out, because we feel 
that some other veterans’ organizations have created an impression 
that veterans as a group have some kind of an antagonism to world 
cooperation. 

I know this isn’t true for the great majority of veterans, but none- 
theless, the leadership of some of the old-line veterans’ groups some- 
times give that impression. 

What I particularly would like to talk about is something I think 
would interest the subcommittee. The subcommittee probably knows 
about it already, and that is the World Veterans Federation, which 
AVC, and four other veterans groups in the United States, belong to. 
The World Veterans Federation is now the fourth largest international 
nongovernmental organization in the world. It has about 20 million 
members in 22 countries. It has grown quite rapidly since it was 
started in November 1950, and today has a large headquarters in Paris 
and an affiliation of 104 member organizations in these 22 countries. 

The World Veterans Federation is dedicated to the support of 
the United Nations and as a practical demonstration of its support 
of international cooperation, it carries on an ever-increasing pro- 
gram of rehabilitation for disabled veterans. 

Now, here in the United States, of course, we have a program of 
rehabilitation second to none in our own Veterans’ Administration, 
but this is not true in most of the countries of the world. 
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The disabled veteran often receives a small pension or a lump-sum 
payment, but he gets no help or assistance in rehabilitating bimself to 
take an active part in the life of the community. 

Under the auspices of the World Veterans Federation, training 
courses, seminars, institutes, conferences, have been held, bringing 
together all those interested in rehabilitation of the disabled, to train 
them in methods of building artificial limbs, of teaching blind people 
how to read, and so forth. 

As another part of this program, the federation has developed w 
CARE, the American organization, the program of helping-hand 
kits, with which people in this country can help individual disabled 
veterans by sending abroad braille wrist watches, wheel chairs, and 
other types of equipment. The American Veterans Committee, my 
group, cooperates fully in that helping-hand program. 

I have here little leaflets about the World Veterans Federation 
which I would like to hand out to each member of the subcommittee, 
If you would like to have them, I will leave them here and you can 
look them over at your leisure. 

Mr. Merrow. We will be happy to have them. 

Mr. Rice. We have found in this World Veterans Federation, that, 
sitting down together with people of other countries and working out 
practical problems is one of the most tangible ways of creating in 
ternational good will and understanding. 

We have found that the Israeli and Egyptian delegations sit down 
and talk over problems of how to help the man who has lost his leg. 
The Yugoslavs and Italians sit down side by side. 

At the last Geneva assembly of the WVF, held in Holland, last 
November, a Germ: in veterans’ group was admitted - membership— 
disabled veterans’ group. This is the first time anything like that has 
happened and demonstrated what a lot of good will and understand- 
ing there is among these men, most of whom were in battle against 
the Germans only a few short years ago. 

That is really all I want to say here today, Mr. Chairman. I think 
everyone who is acquainted with this program, President Eisenhower 
and others such as Harold Russell, the famed movie star who is the 
vice president of the world veterans’ group, are deeply excited about 
this opportunity of cooperation and we in the United States hope that 
the larger veterans’ organizations, the American Legion, and VFW, 
who, so far, have not seen fit to associate themselves with this move- 
ment, will find it a good thing to do and will join some of the smaller 
groups, including our own, who have taken the lead in building this 
international cooperation. 

I will be glad to answer any specific questions, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte—— 

Mr. LeCompte. You represent who? 

Mr. Rice. We call it the AVC. 

Mr. LeCompte. Is that the same as the AMVETS? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir; it is a separate organization. 

Mr. LeCompte. It is an organization of veterans of World War II? 

Mr. Rice. World War II originally, and now open to all veterans. 

Mr. LeComere. All veterans previous to World War IT? 

Mr. Rice. World War II and the Korean period. 

Mr. LeCompre. It was organized after World War IT? 

Mr. Rice. That’s right. 
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Mr. LeCompte, It is not to be confused with AMVETS? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. L ro Or the American Legion ? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. Or VF W ? 

Mr. Rice. It is not to be confused with any of them. 

Mr. LeComrter. Well, what is it? 

Mr. Rice. AVC was organized originally around the slogan of 
“Citizens first, veterans second.” That is it believes the best. interest 
of the veteran is maintained by building for the welfare of all citi- 
zens. It did not want to see veterans set aside as a separate class 

ith special rights and privileges. It has always supported veterans 
le opis: ation, legitims ate legislation to help the veteran who was disabled 
or who lost time and skills by serving our country. It never favored 
general service pensions for everyone in the service. It has always 
opposed bonuses. 

Mr. LeCompre. Just for the sake of finding out what I can, you 
speak of the organization of WVF. That is the World Veterans 
Federation ¢ 

Mr. Rice. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeCompte. That is veterans of all countries? 

Mr. Rice. Twenty-two countries are affiliated. 

Mr. LeCompte. Does that include American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. In this country it represents only five small 
organizations, the Disabled American Veterans which is fairly large, 
the AMVETS, the AVC, my group, the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart, and the Blinded Veterans Association. 

Mr. LeCompre. What about the auxiliaries ? 

Mr. Rice. And the auxiliaries of those groups. 

Mr. LeComrre. But not the auxiliaries of the Legions, VF'W, and 
he AMVETS? 

Mr. Rice. No, sir. 

Mr. LeComrre. Well, membership in one of your organizations 
automatically makes him a member of the World Veterans Federa- 
tion ? 

Mr. Rice. That’s correct. It is a federation of organizations. It 
doesn’t have individual members. 

Mr. LeComrprr. It doesn’t have individual members, but has gen- 
eral membership. 

Well, I think that’s all the questions I have. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. I see that by the list there are no Iron Curtain countries 
In ~ group. 

. Rice. That’s correct. They were originally invited, but they, 
of | course, refused, and they certainly wouldn't come in now, because 
WVF is supporting the United Nations in Korea and so forth. 

As a matter of fact, we know how opposed the whole Soviet bloc 
because of what is happening at the United Nations right now. 
The WVF has a consultative status there, a consultative status in 
category B, and since the yare so large, now the fourth largest group, 
they have asked to move into category A, which is a muc h more re- 
stricted group of organizations, restricted only to the very largest, 

and the Soviet Union has opposed this. 


? 
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Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnanan. I have no questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Rice. 

Our next witness is Mr. Merwin K. Hart, president of the National 
Economic Council, Ine. 


STATEMENT OF MERWIN K. HART, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL, INC. 


Mr. Merrow. You have been before this committee before, have you 
not, Mr. Hart ? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir, quite a few times. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you tell us something about your council? 

Mr. Harr. The National Economic Council is an organization of 
several thousand citizens in all States, interested in preserving private 
enterprise and among other things, American independence. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity of coming here and express- 
ing our views on the United Nations and its specialized agencies, and 
1 gather that this subcommittee in its special work has something to do 
with the fact that there may be, and probably will be, important amend 
ments next year to the United Nations Charter. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee is very much interested in that. 
Considerable work has been done along this line in the Senate. 

The study mission that was in Europe last fall dealt with the spe- 
cialized agencies. 

Mr. Harr. That is Lawrence Smith and one other. 

Mr. Merrow. No, the study mission included Mr. Morano and Mr. 
Bentley. I served as Chairman. We are very much interested in 
anything that has to do with the United Nations, its specialized agen 
cies, and international movements. 

Go ahead. 

Mr. Harr. The United Nations and its specialized agencies seem to 
us to be perhaps the most important problem now before the American 
people. So long as the problem isn’t solved right, its importance will 
increase. 

If the United Nations and its agencies are good for the people of the 
United States then both the Congress and the people ought to be in 
favor of them. If they are not, then surely the Congress should not 
favor them; and the people, when informed, certainly will not be for 
them. 

The American people and the Congress were told when the United 
Nations was first publicized in the press that its great object was to 
promote peace. Such an atmosphere was created through persistent 
propaganda that when the United Nations’ Charter reached the Senate, 
there were few either in or out of Congress who doubted the sincerity 
of those who had set up the United Nations. 

But, since then the country has become better informed. There has 
been one long history of disillusionment. The Secretary General of 
San Francisco Conference, and a chief architect of the United Nations, 
Alger Hiss, was convicted and is still serving time in a Federal peni- 
tentiary for perjury in denying his relations with communism. He is 
now widely held to have been a traitor, greater than Benedict Arnold, 
for he was in a position to do far more harm than Arnold ever was. 
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Second perhaps only to him, among the group which, according to 
sworn testimony before congressional committees, were traitors to 
their country, was Harry Dexter White. 

These men were two of the principal figures in setting up the United 
Nations. If the facts about Hiss and White had been known when 
the United Nations Charter was before the Senate, it is hardly likely 
that it would have been ratified. 

In connection with the launching of the United Nations in May 
1945, I wish to quote the following from the April 1945 issue of 
Political Affairs, the official organ of the Communist Party of the 
United States, written by James S. Allen. He says—and this was 
a month before the San Francisco Conference: 

The major question for us in connection with the San Francisco Conference 
s to assure the adherence of the United States to the world security organiza- 
tion. In this spirit of the policies formulated in the Crimea declaration we 
have come a long way along this path. But the final battle has not yet been 
won, although we are in an extremely favorable position to destroy the remain- 
ing bridgehead of opposition * * *, 

At the time of the Moscow Conference, October 19438, the Senate voted 85 to 5 

n favor of United States participation in a world security organization, even 
hanging the phraseology to accord with the Moscow Declaration. * * * Great 
popular support and enthusiasm for United Nations’ policies should be built up, 
well organized and fully articulate. But it is also necessary to do more than 
that. The opposition must be rendered so impotent that it will be unable to 
gather any significant support in the Senate against the U. N. Charter and the 
treaties which will follow * . 

And, I would emphasize the “treaties,” Mr. Chairman. 

Thus, not only did Communists sit in on the drafting of the United 
Nations Charter, but they were taking steps to assure themselves of 
the ratification of both the charter and the treaties that would follow. 

Section 7 of article 2 of the United Nations Charter says that— 

Nothing in the charter shall authorize the U. N. to intervene in matters which 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, nor shall it require 
the members to submit such matters to settlement under the charter * * *. 

It is significant to me, Mr. Chairman, that apparently all through 
the charter, it is referred to as “the present charter,” and [ am wonder- 
ing if they were not looking forward to amendments that might be 
passed in 1955, as the real charter which they were aiming for. I 
don’t recall that in the Constitution of the United States we talked 
about “the present Constitution.” 

Many Senators have stated that, if this provision had not been in 
the charter, they would not have voted to ratify the charter. 

But controlling persons in and out of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, who have been able to mold underlying policy, 
have, ever since the charter was ratified, consistently sought to get 
away from the plain meaning of this provision. 

Thus, in January of 1948, , John o Humphrey, a Montreal lawyer, 
in the Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science stated that the program of the Commission on Human Rights, 
which is a subagency of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations, was to develop treaty law and international law so 
that it would cover the domestic internal affairs of the member states 
of the United Nations. 
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In the American Bar Association Journal for April 1949, page 285, 
Moses Moscowitz, who is or was consultative councilor of Jewish 
organizations of New York City—this is the only designation I can 
find for him—expressed the opinion that— 
once a matter has become, in one way or another the subject of regulation by 
the United Nations, be it by resolution or the General Assembly, or by convention 
between member states at the instance of the United Nations, that subject ceases 
to be a matter being “essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of the member 
states.” 
Mr. Moscowitz added that— 


* * * such a matter represents the official view of the United Nations 


On September 23, 1950, the State Department in Publication 3972, 
Foreign Affairs Polic *y, Series 26, stated that there is now no longer 
any real difference between domestic and foreign affairs. 

In other words, the domestic matters of the several nations, includ- 
ing the United States, were to be considered beyond the reach of the 
United Nations—but only so long as the United Nations should 
choose not to include them. 

Thus, with respect to section 7 of Article 2 of the charter, those 
back of the United Nations, not excluding our own State Department, 
have been perpetrating a fraud. 

Now, since 1945, when the charter was adopted and ratified, a move- 
ment has developed to form what goes by the name of World Govern- 
ment. We have the Atlantic Union whose purpose is to unite under 
one government those countries signatory to the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The inclusion of the United States with Britain reminds 
us of the idea originally propagated by Cecil Rhodes, and furthered 
by such organizations as some of the Carnegie foundations, of bringing" 
the United States back under the control of the British Empire. 

Then we have had several organizations advocating world govern- 
ment, the chief of which perhaps is known as the United World Fed- 
eralists. The United World Federalists frankly advocates our throw- 
ing in our lot with the other nations of the world, thus casting away 
our sovereignty and abiding thereafter by the decisions of 60 or 70 
nations, all of them inferior to us in wealth, most of them in culture, 
and all of them in standard of living. Astonishingly enough, a great 
many responsible men and women in the United States, lar gely, of 
course, on the eastern seaboard where they seem to fall more quickly 
for schemes like this—and I live on the eastern seaboard—have been 
taken in by this scheme of world government. World government is 
ballyhooed even in our schools and universities. 

I ask the committee to permit the insertion in its record of Economic 
Council Letter 312 of June 1, 1953, entitled, “When World Govern- 
ment Moves In.” The author is Douglas Reed, widely known writer, 
who was the representative in Germany of the London Times during 
most of the 1930’s 

All of you gentlemen may have seen this, or have had the chance 
to see it, but I would like to have that entered in the record. 

Mr. Merrow. It will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


** * 
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[From Economic Council Letter 312, June 1, 1953. Published by the National Economie 
Council, Inc,, New York, N. Y.] 


WHEN WorLD GOVERNMENT MovEs IN 


By Douglas Reed 


“World Government” is today’s phrase, as “National Socialism” and “Com- 
munism” were yesterday’s phrases; they have now been tested in practice, 
How would world government look if it, too, were to pass from phrase to reality, 
how would people feel when it moved in? Here is the picture as the One 
Worlders themselves see it: 

Soviet troops (after a Soviet defeat, or without one) would be in Mobile, 
Ala.; also in Canada, Australia, Africa, India, China. Tey, the Chinese and 
Indians would predominate in the world army because its units would be 
related to population strength. These units would be stationed anywhere in 
the world except in their own countries. Their duty would be to enforce the 
world government's law and prevent human beings from “sheltering behind 
national allegiance.” 

The World Parliament would be composed of appointed members (elections 
being inacceptable to the Soviet and other dictatorships) and also would reflect 
population strengths, so that Asia would dominate it. There would be no 
guaranteed individual rights or liberties; this one matter would be left to the 
sovereign determination of the nations no longer severeign (so that slave-labor 
camps and imprisonment without trial could continue unhindered). 

The World Parliament would appoint a world government (presumably located 
in Asia), but apparently this executive would be less powerful than the perma- 
nent bureaucracy, consisting of a world director, 8 zone directors and 51 regional 
directors. These potentates would never serve in their own countries. In their 
careerists’ utopia (their realms are already mapped) they would reign over any 
lands but their own, with the help of the equally alien world army units, 

In this one world, then, the West (the United States and Canada, Britain, and 
the Commonwealth countries, and Western Europe) would become a vassal area 
of Asia. In this scheme all the age-old lusts of greed and conquest reappear in 
a new gift-wrapping. Where Hitler and Stalin practiced annexation in the 
name of lebensraum and vulnerable frontiers, world government would take 
over African, Middle Eastern and ocean territories on the pretext that they 
are underdeveloped. 

This will not appear a crackpot or screwball scheme to any who consider that 
it has in 40 years grown from something very small to its present shape of ad- 
vanced realization. The Korean war, where Western fighting men have already 
been reduced to the status of unidentified U. N. Forces and where victory is 
an objective apparently forbidden them, looks very much like a rehearsal for the 
rearrangement of mankind outlined above. 

It is dangerous enough for the West to need all the safeguards it can get, such 
as Senator John W. Bricker’s proposed constitutional amendment to ensure that 
no treaty can ever override the rights of United States citizens, and similar efforts 
now being made in Britain. The history of this country is that of the repeated 
triumph of small, well-organized minorities over inert masses; the group behind 
the plan to override national rights by United Nations treaty is extremely 
well organized. 

The outline of world government given above is taken straight from a docu- 
ment, with appended map, distributed at the recent, second conference of 
WAPWG. This, the latest set of despotic initials, means World Association of 
Parliamentarians for World Government. (I will hereafter insert a vowel, to 
make the unutterable hieroglyph WAPWG utterable and call it Wapwag.) 

As various world government organizations already existed, some special 
reason obviously prompted the formation of this new body of “parliamentarians.” 
Presumably the intention was to gain a more direct approach to, and greater 
influence over, the debates of the United Nations. 

Wapwag has a definite and astute plan to advance the scheme described above 
through that body. The drafters of the United Nations Charter inserted in it a 
curious provision; namely, that the charter might in 1955 be revised by bare 
majority (such amendment requiring a two-thirds majority in other years). 

Wapwag is organizing to make the most of this chance. At its 1952 con- 
ference a drafting commission presented two plans for amending the charter. 
Plan A contained amendments which would at a stroke transform the United 
Nations into a dictatorial world government of the kind shown above; plan B 
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contained more moderate amendments, which nevertheless would greatly weaken 
the already weakened safeguards of nations and individuals and leave States 
much less able, on a later occasion, to resist plan A. 

Both plans were adopted; the choice, which to press to a vote, was left to be 
made at the last moment before the 1955 Assembiy. This (clearly the work of a 
high directing intelligence) is the strategy of the maximum and minimum ob- 
jective: if conditions are good, launch the full assault ; if they are less favorable, 
go for the minimum and strike later for the maximum. Success for plan A is 
unlikely in 19%. In the confusion of another war and its aftermath it might 
well be rushed through on a snap vote, especially if plan B had earlier succeeded. 

(The best hope of full success is apparently seen in a third global war; all 
the one worlders, one may say, are waiting for that sunrise. This is shown by 
their attitude toward communism. They express an orthodox repugnance of it 
and are ardent to crush it, but their world government plans would give domi- 
nance to the Soviet area. Thus the masses of the West and of Russia, if they 
were embroiled, would have more to fear from this party of der lachende Dritte 
(the smiling third party), which would inflict a total despotism on all, than from 
each other.) 

The task of prudence now should be to reinforce the constiutions of the west- 
ern countries against such attempts, and to prevent the passage of either 
amendment in 1955, particularly the more moderate-looking one, which plainly 
is but the thin end of the greater one. The danger (as the vote on nationaliza- 
tion showed) lies in the snap vote. Voting can be greatly swayed by inducement 
and intimidation behind the scenes (see The Forrestal Diaries, pp. 346 and 368, 
and Dr. Chaim Weizmann’s Trial And Error, p. 292). A bare majority in 
1955 could effect something later hard to undo. 

The two plans, between which Wapwag will decide on the eve of the 1955 Gen- 
eral Assembly, may be briefly summarized. Plan B would reduce only some of 
the remaining safeguards of national survival. It would amend the charter by 
abolishing states’ rights of secession; by subjecting them to some yet unknown 
international law to be drafted by “a lawmaking body of 31 persons not answer- 
able to their own states”; and by altering voting strength to bring it into rela- 
tionship with “economic and/or population factors.” That is much, but it is the 
capture of the outer walls, not the central citadel. 

Plan A would go the whole way. It would amend the charter so that the 
United Nations would be transformed at once into a superstate over nations. 
Compulsory membership, however, would not at first be demanded, apparently 
only because “this might well involve war.” It might be much better if the 
world government were to start by waging war on nations to make them join; 
then it would at once stand revealed for what it is. 

Once in, there would be no right of secession. The world army would be 
formed (in the manner described above) to enforce all disarmament but its own. 
A new International Court of Justice would pronounce on all disputes between 
states, or between states and citizens of other states. The behavior of the 
League of Nations toward Armenia and Palestine, and of the United Nations 
toward Eastern Europe and Palestine, may indicate what manner of justice this 
tribunal would dispense. 

A world parliament of two houses would be formed. Clearly out of deference 
toward the Iron Curtain area, no electoral law is proposed; the appointment of 
parliamentarians is left to local governments, and population, once again, would 
govern the number of representatives sent to the lower house. The world par- 
liament would levy tribute (the specious term used is “raise revenue’) on nations 
once sovereign, and pass laws on any matter held by it to be in its province. 
Every person in the world would become a world citizen and be subject to these 
laws; if he (or she) tried to hide behind national allegiance, the alien soldiers 
of the world army would winkle him (or her). 

Would there, then, be no Bill of Rights, no Magna Carta, no law of habeas 
eorpus in this world state designed at last to liberate mankind from fear and 
want? No. A Bill of Rights is mentioned, but it is a fake, because it would ap- 
ply only to acts committed by members of the world army, and not to those done 
by local governments. Thus in this happy one world concentration camp law 
could continue as it continues under the United Nations and its Declaration of 
Human Rights. 

These are the published proposals of parliamentarians for the amendment of 
the United Nations Charter. The unpublished document distributed at the last 
eonference then describes in detail the actual organization of full world govern- 
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ment: The permanent directorate, the world army, and the stationing of troops, 
as they are envisaged by these folk. The picture given is that of a nationless 
slave world, where Asiatic troops would be posted all over the Christian W est, 
and American, British, and European units, shorn of their nationhood and birth- 
right, would be seattered in forlorn foreign legions over the face of the earth 
for the oppression of peoples alien to them. 

Who are these folk? Well, Wapwag is a self-appointed body with a self-chosen 
executive of honorary president, chairman, 3 vice presidents, secretary general, 
and 19 members. The executive is supposed to have an advisory council of 70 
members (a significant number). In the familiar manner, the executive was 
empowered by the last conference to create this advisory council. 

The frontal figures are typical of our time. The honorary president, Lord 
Boyd Orr, once headed a League of Nations commission and later, for a spell, 
one of the many United Nations international agencies. Thus he has acquired 
the taste for large undertakings and is no doubt available for others. The 
chairman is Mr. Clement Davies, whose record does not violently support a claim 
to manage the world. He is the leader of the Liberal Party in the British House 
of Commons, which once had several hundred seats and today has half a dozen. 
Among the vice presidents is Congressman Adam Clayton Powell. The United 
World Federalists, located in the United States, work in close harmony with 
Wapwag. 

Membership of Wapwag was supposed to be limited to members of parlia- 
ments but this was soon changed to include former members, which extends the 
bounds of the brotherhood toward infinity. Thus, an anti-Franco Spaniard was 
loudly applauded for demanding that Spain be debarred from membership. 
Therewith Wapwag removed the benevolent universalist mask and displayed 
the familiar leftist face. This again appeared when a speaker proposed that 
Prof. Albert Einstein and Mr. Charles Chaplin would be ideal ornaments of the 
World Parliament’s senate; and when a Zionist speaker, loudly cheered, said, 
“We must expand political control away from Europe and America; European 
and American philosophies are stale.” 

These incidents are recorded to show the nature of Wapwag, not to prompt 
derision, for it should be taken most seriously. Such platform and auditorium 
figures are not important; in the Western capitals today their kind can be 
plucked from the trees of vanity and credulity like nuts in the fall. The organ- 
izers and drafters are the dangerous men, and they are little seen, heard, or 
known. 

Mr. Alger Hiss and Mr. Harry Dexter White were the chief drafters of the 
United Nations Charter, and probably were responsible for the provision relat- 
ing to 1955 (Mr. Hiss, while awaiting his second trial, publicly declared that a 
world agency with dictatorial power and authority ought to be set up). Wap- 
wag’s drafters include men of similar type (among them prominent Zionists) 
and in plan A and plan B they have taken up where Mr. Hiss and Mr. White 
left off. 

All these men are continuing in our day a scheme to clamp down a universal 
(and plainly anti-Christian) despotism on mankind, which first became visible 
about 160 years ago. In our century it has taken open form and been brought 
within reach of achievement, through two wars which were supposed to be for 
Christian freedom and the dignity of man. 

It is not a plan of today, or of yesterday. It emerged first as part of the design 
of the secret societies which prepared the French Revolution. The later infiltra- 
tion into the United States of the ideas of these Illuminati perturbed one George 
Washington, so that he was somewhat reproached with McCarthyism (though in 
the language of his time). 

Twenty years later, after the fall of Napoleon, it emerged again, wearing a 
Christian mask this time and calling itself The Holy Alliance. That collapsed 
for reasons for which, the present writer hopes, the present attempt will fail; 
it was in time seen to be an attempt at a supernational dictatorship. Twenty 
years later, again, one Louis Blanc, in France, was working for world revolution 
and the superstate (that group of planners in time produced the one which 
triumphed in 1917 in Moscow). 

It is a long way from Louis Blane to Texas. Probably very few people in 
Texas, even today, know anything of him; the world has no stonier ground for 
revolutionary ideas. Nevertheless, 20 or 30 years after Louis Blanc’s heyday a 
young Texan called Edward Mandell House, who by chance had Central Euro- 
pean and Zionist associations, was absorbing ideas “reminiscent of Louis Blane 
and the revolutionaries of 1848” (to quote the editor of his papers). 
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Through Mr. House the plan was advanced much further. He thought that he 
infused ideas into other men’s minds, but these ideas had been infused into his 
own. He was not quite clear about the shape of the design, so that Philip Dru 
(the hero of his novel of 1912) was an American dictator who wished to bring 
about “an international grouping or league of powers, founded on Anglo-Saxon 
solidarity.” 

Always the wrapping changed, but the central scheme went on: some asso- 
ciation, league or other body above nations. Mr. House was virtually president 
during Mr. Wilson’s two terms and in long correspondence discussed the great 
plan with the ailing British Foreign Minister, Sr. Edward Grey. It changed 
shape again: now these two men talked with each other about some supernational 
body which would combine against states which committed inhumane acts in 
war. But the core of the idea was preserved: some authority over nations; and 
Sir Edward Grey, the mildest of men, first fell right into the trap. He thought 
there should be “some league of nations” backed by force. True, he did not use 
the word “force’’; had he done so he probably would have backed away from 
the whole project; but somebody suggested the genteel-sounding “sanctions” to 
him and he was ensnared. 

By the time Mr. House prompted President Wilson (in 1916) publicly to support 
the plan for “some league of nations,” its true nature had been at last unveiled, 
for those who had eyes to see, because the President’s speech was made to a new 
“League to Enforce Peace” (the keyword is “enforce,” not “peace’’). 

Mr. Wilson himself never seriously studied the program of this league implicitly 
approved by him. At that point a wise man put in a word (which was ignored) : 
Lord Robert Cecil reminded Mr. House that the Holy Alliance, too, had been 
started “as a league to enforce peace, but unfortunately it allowed its energies 
to be diverted—in such a way that it really became a league to uphold tyranny.” 
(The italicized words correctly describe today’s attempt of the One Worlders.) 
In 1952, incidentally, Senator Robert Taft used similar words in his book, A 
Foreign Policy for Americans: “The theory of an international state bearing the 
same relation to nations and their citizens as our Federal Government bears to 
the States and their citizens appears to me, at least in this century, to be fantastic, 
dangerous, and impractical.” American friends tell me that this opinion may 
have cost Senator Taft the presidential nomination. I am not competent to judge 
if that might be so; if it is, it shows that the One Worlders are powerful, not 
merely “crackpots.” 

In the sequence to President Wilson’s speech, Mr. House set up a body 
called merely The Inquiry to draft the plan of a “new world order.” The lead- 
ing spirits were Dr. Sidney Mezes (Mr. House’s brother-in-law); Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman; and Mr. Walter Lippmann (who today is a vigorous opponent of the 
Bricker amendment). Apparently this body produced the first American draft 
of a “Convention for a League of Nations”; Mr. House’s biographer says that 
“Mr. Wilson was not and never pretended to be the author of the covenant.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Wilson insisted that there must be a new “general associa- 
tion of nations” and so stated in his famous 14 points speech of January 1918. 
The fate of the 14 points is known; one of them related to the independence of 
the Palestinean Arabs. However, the “association of nations,” in its first edi- 
tion, was established. The League To Enforce Peace was the first open move 
of the One Worlders; out of it came the League of Nations, and out of that 
came the United Nations. The present plan is one to realize, through this mis- 
named body, the United Nations, the fullness of the old, original plan: a league 
to uphold tyranny. There is a fairly clear line of descent from the Illuminati, 
who aroused George Washington’s misgivings, through Louis Blanc and Philip 
Dru to Wapwag of 1953. 

Wapwag and its kindred organizations will be interesting to watch, especially 
in 1955. The men whose names appear on the letterheads and playbills may be 
crackpots or cranks, idealists or careerists out of a job; the men behind them 
are dangerous, know exactly what they want, and through two generations of 
western politicians, dazzled by the word “internationalism,” have come near to 
achieving it. 

They have more than one iron in the fire, too. The plan to superimpose their 
world government on nations through treaties is a skillful one, and there is a 
Californian judgment on record to show how insidiously the incredible might 
be achieved. Something equally dangerous (and against this not even the 
Bricker amendment or like safeguards in other western countries would give 
protection) is the possible use of force, in any situation resembling the anarchic 
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one which existed (in Western Europe) in the months following the end of the 
fighting. 

The “seizures” in 1951 and 1952 of various American cities by troops, appar- 
ently ordered and authorized to consider themselves as members of a world 
army, might be of significance in this respect. These incidents looked like re- 
hearsals for the kind of regime outlined in the Wapwag document which I have 
summarized above. There has been at least one similar incident in another 
western couitry, France, where the mayor of Cahors (a one worlder) sud- 
denly seized a neighboring town, declared it to have been “mundialized” and 
compelled the citizens to subscribe themselves as world citizens in the main 
square. 

To me it seems clear that the one worlders would use any third war to clamp 
down on mankind a tyranny worse than the Communist one, the destruction of 
which would, at the outset, be declared as the objective. That would simply 
be the repetition of the course taken by the second war, in which tyranny was 
overthrown merely to enlarge the area of tyranny. It is from this third quarter 
that the new falsification of purposes threatens. The one worlders, I estimate, 
need more Vigilantly to be watched than even the Communists; and home defense 
in the West needs to be directed against them even more than against bombs, for 
these 40 years have shown them to be expert in the thought control of leading 
politicians. 

Mr. Harr. Mr. Reed writes about an organization known as the 
World Association of Parliamentarians for World Government. 
Down to the present moment this organization has held three meet- 
ings. At its second in September 1952 in London, an outline of world 
government and an appended map were distributed, and two so- 
called charter revision resolutions were adopted. This outline of 
world government contemplated the division of the world into regions 
and zones. 

And, I would like to file a photostatie copy of this map with the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection it will be included. 

(The map referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Harr. An essential part of the plan is that the world army 
contemplated in the plan would be so distributed that troop con- 
tingents of any country would never serve within the country. Thus, 
\merican troops could be sent to some bleak and distant points, there 
to carry out the determinations of the world government. World 
law would be enforced in our zone which, by the way, includes all of 
North America, not by American authorities but by the troops of 
other countries, perhaps Soviet Russia, China, India, or Africa. Na- 
tional lines, let alone State lines, as we have known them in the 
United States would disappear. 

Does all this sound fantastic? Well, it is no more fantastic than 
the provisions of the Genocide Convention under which if an Ameri- 
can citizen should give offense to someone of different race or creed or 
color, thereby causing “mental harm,” as the convention phrases it, 
he could, if the United States refused to prosecute him, be transported 
overseas for trial before an international tribunal. 

I asked one of the keener members of the British Parliament last 
summer what the World Government Association is and whether it 
has an influence. He replied, “My experience of the world govern- 
ment movement is that it is the kind of organization no one likes to 
say ‘No’ to, but no one takes very seriously.” 

But two world wars in 34 years have been almost devastating to 
Britain, and have saddled the United States with debt, taxes, and 
budgets that leave little leeway in event of another general war. 
And for us to be involved through the United Nations in every quarter 
of the world, simply increases the likelihood of another war. 

The officers of the World Parliamentary Conference on World 
Government in 1952-53 included as honorary president, Lord Boyd 
Orr, of England. Clement Davies, for the past 25 years a member 
of the British Parliament and former Cabinet Minister, was presi- 
dent, and Congressman Adam Clayton Powell of the United States 
was a vice president. 

At the third annual meeting of this world association in Copen- 
hagen in August 1953, General Riiser-Larsen, of Norway, was elected 
president, and the so-called Copenhagen Declaration was adopted. 

I have a copy of that if the committee wishes to see it. I have but 
one copy, but I could have it photostated and sent to you. 

Mr. Merrow. We would like to have that in the subcommittee. 

Mr. Harr. I will be glad to furnish it, sir. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


[From the Federalist, October 1953] 
Worip ConGress ReporTt—THE COPENHAGEN DECLARATION 


CHAPTER I 


The conference recommends to the governments concerned : 

(a) That the United Nations proceed to a general revision of the charter: 

(b) That this revision should transform the United Nations into a world fed- 
eral government in conformity with the following recommendations: 


I. Membership in the United Nations 
A. All states shall have a right to membership in the United Nations, provided 
they accept the terms of the charter. 


B. Once a state has been admitted into membership, it shall have no right of 
secession. 
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C. The charter shall define what is a state. 

D>. The Secreary General of the United Nations shall be competent to decide 
whether an applicant is eligible within the terms of the charter. His decisio1 
shall be subject to appeal to the International Court of Justice by either the 
aggrieved applicant or any member of the U. N. 


Il. Disarmament 

A. The charter shall provide for complete, simultaneous, universal and enforces 
able disarmament, carried out by rapid stages. (Details of the disarmament 
plan should be set out in an annex to the charter.) Disarmament shall be subject 
to inspection and supervision by U. N. police. 

B. Production of atomic weapons and other weapons of mass destruction by 
member states and nonmember states shall be prohibited. Atomic energy shall 
be placed under the control of the United Nations at all stages where this energy 
might be used for the production of atomic weapons. 


qil. U. Vy. inspectorate and police 

The charter shall provide for a U. N. inspectorate to be charged with the super 
vision of the disarmament plan, and for a U. N. police to enforce the provisions of 
the charter, the laws enacted thereunder, and the decisions of the International 
Court of Justice and other organs of the U. N. (Details of the composition and 
organization of the U. N. inspectorate and police should be set out in an annex 
to the charter.) 


Ty International courts 
A. The International Court of Justice shall be given compulsory jurisdiction to 
decide legal disputes 
1. Between two or more member states. 
2. Between any parties, if the dispute concerns the interpretation and 
application of the charter and laws enacted thereunder. 

B. The charter shall provide for the creation of lower courts of the UN, em- 
powered to decide on violations by individuals of the charter and laws enacted 
thereunder. The International Court of Justice shall have appellate jurisdiction 
with respect to judgments of such lower courts. 

(The annex to the present U. N. charter relating to the International Court of 
Justice shall be amended accordingly. ) 


V. World equity tribunal 

A. A world equity tribunal, which shall be a section of the International Court 
of Justice, shall be created with jurisdiction to hear and report on all nonlegal 
disputes. 

B. The decision of the World Equity Tribunal shall be advisory, unless the 
parties to the dispute have consented in advance to its being binding. (Details 
of the organization and powers of the World Equity Tribunal should be set out 
in an annex to the charter.) 


VI. World legislature 

A. Constitution.—1. In place of the present General Assembly a World Legis- 
lature shall be established. 

2. The World Legislature shall consist of two chambers. 

3. One chamber, to be called the Council of States, shall consist of Senaturs, 
appointed by the member states. 

4. The other chamber, to be called the Council of Peoples, shall consist of 
elected deputies, the number of deputies from each member state bearing relation 
to the population of that state. 

5. All legislation shall be passed by both chambers. 

6. Safeguards shall be established to insure that the views of a minority of the 
world population are not imposed on a substantial majority. 

B. Powers.—1. Unlimited power of debate and power to make recommenda- 
tions on any matters within the scope of the charter or relating to the powers 
and functions of any organs provided for in the charter. 

2. Power to raise revenue for U. N. purposes. The maximum percentage of 
estimated world income to be collected for U. N. purposes must be defined in the 
charter, and should be levied proportionately to the national income of each 
member state. 

3. Power to enact legislation strictly confined to matters concerned with and 
necessary for the preservation of peace. 
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4. Power to elect and dismiss the World Executive Council or individual mem 
bers thereof. 

VII. World Brecutive Council 

A. In place of the present Security Council a World Executive Council shall be 
established. 

B. The two chambers of the World Legislature, sitting together, shall appoint 
the Executive Council. 

C. The Executive Council shall be responsible for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security and for carrying out the directives of the World 
Legislature. The members of the Executive Council shall be elected for a fixed 
term, but shall be dismissible by the World Legislature. 


VIII. Economic and Social Council 

The Beonomic and Sociai Council shall be continued and strengthened by giving 
it increased responsibility for the activities of the specialized agencies and wider 
powers and ampler means for the development of underdeveloped areas. The 
necessary funds shall be provided by pooling voluntary contributions of member 
and nonmember states. 

IX. U.N. citizenship 

A. To insure that world law can be enforced by the means of the United 
Nations against individuals breaking the law, every citizen of a member state 
shall be a citizen of the U. N. as well as of his own country. The charter and the 
laws enacted thereunder shall bind each individual citizen of the U. N. 

B. The United Nations shall insure that citizens of nonmember states and 
stateless persons shall act in accordance with the charter, and the laws enacted 
thereunder, so far as may be necessary for the maintenance of peace. 

X. Human rights 

A. A bill of rights shall safeguard all persons against violation by the United 
Nations of certain basic liberties. (The bill of rights should be set out in an 
annex to the charter.) 

B. No attempt should be made in the charter to safeguard individuals against 
action by respective member states. 

XI. The seat of the United Nations 


The seat of the United Nations shall be established in territory placed 
under its exclusive sovereignty. 


XII. U. N. officers and agents 


The privileges and immunities of the officers and agents of the United Nations 
should be set out in an annex to the charter. 


XIII. Amendments 


The procedure for amending the revised charter shall insure that future 
amendments will not be imposed on nonassenting member states, unless they em- 
body the views of a substantial majority of the world population. 


XIV. Ratification 
A special procedure shall be provided for ratification of the revised charter 
to insure that it would not come into effect unless supported by a substantial 
majority of the member states and of the world population. 
(Norr.—Proposals relating to the extension of the trusteeship System are still 
under consideration. ) 
CHAPTER II 


While the amendment plan contained in chapter I represents the considered 
views of the Conference of World Federalists, Copenhagen 1953, on United 
Nations general charter revision as the minimum workable scheme of world 
federal government necessary to insure peace and stability throughout the 
world, the conference has thought it desirable to formulate a number of interim 
recommendations (set out below) for consideration. 

These proposals are set out not as a substitute or alternative to the proposals 
contained in Chapter I, but as possible first steps to secure the strengthening of 
the present U. N. Charter in the direction of world federal government. The 
proposals in chapter II are designed to extend the operation of the U. N. so 
that it may evolve into a world federal government as provided in chapter I. 
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Interim recommendations 

1. To replace the present article 2, clause 1, of the Charter of the United 
Nations with the following: 

“The Organization is based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all 
its members, subject to the correlative principle of the limitation of national 
sovereignty, but only to the extent necessary for compliance with their obliga- 
tions under the U. N. Charter.” 

2. To amend the charter so as to provide that membership in the United Na- 
tions be open to all states which agree to accept the obligations contained in the 
charter, and that, having become a member, no state may secede. 

3. To consider ways and means of making the General Assembly more repre- 
sentative than at present, taking into account such factors as population, eco 
nomic importance, etc. 

1. In view of the proposed increase of membership in the United Nations and 
in order to make the Security Council more representative, it is proposed to 
amend article 23 so as to provide for a membership of 15. ef which 7 would be 
permanent, and further to amend article 27 so that the decisions of the Security 
Council on matters relating to security shall be made by an affirmative vote 
of any 11 members. 

5. That article 26 be amended so that the Security Council be made responsible 
for formulating plans for the establishment of a system of universal, simul- 
taneous, progressive, and enforceable disarmament. 

6. To amend article 483 so as to provide for the immediate creation of a 
nucleus of a United Nations police for the purpose of helping to solve the 
problems of recruitment, training, supply, and language that will arise in ulti 
mately creating the U. N. police, and meanwhile to make it a duty of U. N. 
members to place military units at the disposal of the Security Council 

7. To tighten the obligation of member states to report periodically on action 
taken by them to carry out the resolutions of the General Assembly. 

8. To create a World Development Authority, with administrative powers and 
guarantees of substantial long-term financial assistance that measure up to the 
increasing challenge presented by world poverty, illiteracy, hunger, and disease. 
Such a World Development Authority should be administered by the Economic 
and Social Council under the authority of the General Assembly. 

9. To make the prohibition against racial discrimination in article 55 of the 
United Nations Charter more effective than at present. 

10. To improve at present unsatisfactory provisions regarding non-self-gov 
erning and trust territories contained in chapters XI, XII and XIII of the 
eharter. 

11. To entrust the interpretation of the charter to the International Court of 
Justice and to provide that any member of the United Nations may refer for 
the decision of the Court any provision of the charter the meaning of which is 
disputed or doubtful. 

12. To amend the Statute of International Court of Justic so as to authorize 
the establishment of lower United Nations tribunals to exercise criminal juris- 
diction over any individuals accused of offenses against international law. 

13. Nothing contained in the charter shall authorize the United Nations to 
intervene in matters which in accordance with the decision of the International 
Court of Justice are solely within the domestic jurisdiction of any state, or 
shall require the members to submit such matters to settlement under the 
charter. This principle shall not prevent the United Nations from making 
recommendations concerning matters of an economic, social, cultural or thumani- 
tarian character. 

14. To amend article 109 so that— 

(1) the General Assembly alone and by a simple majority may call a 
revision conference every 5 years after 1955, and that the question whether 
such a conference shall be called be on the agenda of the regular session of 
the General Assembly of the U. N. every 5 years after 1955; 

(2) the General Assembly by a simple majority and any 11 members of 
the Security Council may at any time call a revision conference of the U. N. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION FOR FEDERALIST ORGANIZATIONS AND PARLIAMENTARIANS PENDING 
THE CALLING OF A GENERAL U. N. CHARTER REVISION CONFERENCE 


Pending the calling of a general U. N. revision conference action may be taken 
at once to improve the functioning of the U. N. and make effective charter 
amendment politically more possible. 
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1. Call upon national governments and legislatures and upon leading non- 
governmental organizations, institutions, and foundations to establish commis- 
sions for careful study of the problem of charter amendment in 1955. 

2. Urge national governments to intensify their efforts to secure as soon as 
possible an agreement for the progressive reduction of world armaments. 

3. Urge the immediate creation, even if on a small scale, of a U. N. Legion 
either through the Collective Measures Committee or some other appropriate 
body. 

4. Urge upon national governments greater support of the present UD. N. tech- 
nical assistance program. 

5. Urge adoption of the report of the U. N. committee on a special U. N. Fund 
for Economic Development. 

6. Help secure for the U. N. International Law Commission, full-time status, 
as it has repeatedly requested, so that it may complete the tasks assigned it as 
rapidly as possible. 

7. Urge the International Law Commission to complete, insofar as it can, its 
effort to draft a codification of existing international law. 

8. Urge national governments to instruct their U. N. delegates to consider 
the adoption of a Code of Offenses Against the Peace and Security of Mankind, 
using the best features of a draft code prepared by the International Law 
Commission. 

9. Urge national governments to instruct their U. N. delegates to consider the 
Statute for an International Criminal Court prepared by the special U. N. Com- 
mittee on International Criminal Jurisdiction with a view to implementing a 
Code of Offense Against the Peace and Security of Mankind, when such a code 
is adopted. 

10. Urge national governments to make permanent the Committee on Infor- 
mation from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 

11. Support all possible voluntary, concrete measures for increasing human 
rights, such as seminars and training commissions, examination and action on 
petitions received by the Commission on Human Rights. 

12. Urge the completion of the work of the Committee on Factors that deter- 
mine when a nation is self-governing. 

13. Study carefully, the procedure necessary in each nation for ratification of 
a revised U. N. charter. Wherever necessary begin the process of preparing to 
make ratification possible as some countries have recently done in amending 
their constitutions to make it possible for their parliaments to act in developing 
international legal order. 


Mr. Harr. This declaration, whose object is to convert the United 
Nations into a world government, takes the form of recommendations 
for a general revision of the United Nations Charter in 1955. Need- 
less to say, this declaration, with which the subcommittee is doubtless 
familiar, would lay the foundation for the complete destruction of 
American liberty. 

We have no better illustration of the complete deception of some of 
our intellectuals than the remark made by former Supreme Court 
Justice Owen J. Roberts in a speech in Ottawa, April 30, 1952, that— 

We must decide whether we are to stand on this silly shiboleth, national 
sovereignty. We must yield national sovereignty to some higher authority, call 
it what you will. 

When the Clement Davieses, the Adam Clayton Powells and the 
Owen J. Robertses are so close together in their thinking, the danger 
of the United States being eased into a totalitarian world govern- 
ment can hardly be dismissed as chimerical. 

As for the specialized agencies of the United Nations which are 
subject to, and really a part of, the United Nations, I have already 
mentioned the Genocide Convention which was voted by the General 
Assembly. Upwards of 40 nations have ratified this convention. 

It is true that at rare times in the world’s history substantial parts 
of whole races have been exterminated. The fact that any sane per- 
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son looks with horror on such a crime does not necessarily suggest 
the way tocombat it. But certainly the proper way is not by a whole- 
sale law such as the Genocide Convention which defines Genocide as 
including every offense down to even the making of a crude ame 
by a person of one race about a person of another, which might be 
deemed by zealous authorities as coming within the description of 
“mental harm.” 

I want to say, here, I realize fully President Eisenhower has said 
he would never submit the Genocide T reaty, and I think the covenant 
of human rights and I believe one other. Mr. Eisenhower will not 
always be President. We will have other Presidents and they may 
not take the same position. 

Incidentally, while we have heard loud cries raised against the 
crimes of extermination alleged to have been practiced by ‘Nazi Ger 
many and by Fascist Italy, has anybody suggested, either within or 
without the United Nations, that action be taken against Soviet 
Russia which has murdered millions of her own nationals, as well as 
6,000 to 11,000 Polish officers in the Katyn Forest? And, indeed, 
through the agency of Soviet China, several thousand American 
prisoners in the Korean war 

Che International Labor Bet atte which itself antedates the 
United Nations, but is now subject to the United Nations, has been 
the most prolific of all the specialized agencies in its production of 
agreements and conventions. To take a single one, the convention 
providing “minimum” standards of social security” for all nations. 
Under this convention governments ratifying would agree to pay 
people for: 

Any condition requiring medical care of preventive or curative 
nature, including pregnancy, and any “morbid condition” whatever its 
cause. 

Loss of earnings due to sickness, injury, unemployment, old : 
or invalidity, which is defined as “inability to engage in any gain 
activity.” 

Here is a gross attempt to intervene in the internal affairs of the 
member governments. 

Incidentally, the delegate of the American Government, as well 
as its labor delegates, voted for this convention, while the employer 
delegate voted against it. 

The United States has paid about 70 percent of the cost of maintain- 
ing Arab refugees in the Midle East. It has borne at least 90 percent 
of the cost of the “U. N. War” in Korea, and the taxpayers of the 
United States—so long as they had anything left would be expected 
to pay a similar proportion of the deficits that would result from 
providing the “minimum standards of social security” for all nations. 

One of the most active of the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions is, of course, UNESCO. UNESCO is responsible for full em- 
ployment, for technical assistance under point 4, for the Convenant on 
Human Rights, the rights of minorities and the status of women. 
It is responsible for education, science and culture. 

You are all familiar with the Covenant on Human Rights and know 
that it includes political, economic and social “rights,” although cer- 
tain of the rights are mere aspirations or ambitions. 

We have in our possession a document entitled “Questions and An- 
swers” on the United Nations Charter, Genocide Convention and pro- 
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posed Covenant on Human Rights, issued by the Office of Public 
Affairs, Department of State, dated June 1952. It isa complete denial 
that the United Nations, the Genocide Convention, or the Covenant on 
Human Rights would infringe on the rights of American citizens in 
the slightest degree. I believe this document is as much a fraud on 
the American people as was section 7 of article 2 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

I am convinced that together these activities represent a scheme, a 
veritable plot for taking over the United States, including control of 
its physical wealth and the activities of its people. Those who 
are the real authors and promoters of the United Nations—I do not 
include in these the many good men and women who have been per- 
suaded to lend their names to the promotion of the United Nations’ 
activities—wish to see the American Republic and its people under the 
secure control of international socialism. 

Communists have been found in the United Nations and we know 
there are many more there. But it is not sufficient to condemn the 
United Nations and these agencies merely on the ground that any of 
their activities are promoted by Soviet Russia. If the promoters of 
the United Nations and its activities are ultimately successful, the 
American Republic will cease to exist and we will be no better than 
a province in a totalitarian world government. It will then make 
little difference whether that government is ruled from Moscow or 
from some other part of the earth. 

In my opinion, too, the whole movement, while boasting of good 
works, is to a very large extent an anti-Christian movement. For if 
we should ever be swept into a world government or taken in by 
deceit—the more likely way—the hundreds of millions of Soviet 
Russia, or China, and India would dominate America. And those 
areas are anything but Christian. 

I think the American people are rapidly awakening to what is going 
on. No better evidence of this could be given than that, in spite of 
every effort the administration could put forth and inspite of the in- 
fluence of one worldism in the universities and in such centers as 
New York, Los Angeles, and other cities, the Senate of the United 
States in late February came within a single vote of passing the 
Bricker-George amendment by the necessary two-thirds. 

The people and the Congress are doing a good deal of thinking on 
this subject. 

It interested me, Mr. Chairman, in analyzing the names of 31 Sena- 
tors, who had voted against the Bricker-George amendment, that only 
3 of them come up for reelection this year. 

I think the United Nations and most of the work of its agencies 
bode no good to the continued prosperity and happiness of the Ameri- 
can people. And if it isn’t good for America, it will be of little good 
to the world as a whole, because the world’s greatest prospect for im- 
provement lies in gradually developing the personal liberty that has 
been enjoyed by the American people. 

I realize it is going to take a very long time. None of us will ever 
live to see it accomplished, but a beginning can be made and in some 
cases is being made. 

The Senate and the American people were deceived by the propa- 
ganda for the United Nations from 1944 on. It was not a peace 
organization but a world government organization. The more 
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straightforward of the United Nations’ proponents now admit this. 
It was designed to capture the United States for the benefit of the 
ambitious internationalists of other countries and of our own. If we 
permit it to continue as at present set up, the end of the American 
Republic is in sight. 

In regard to the United Nations as a factor in promoting peace, I 
would like to make two observations. First, the United Nations has 
promoted two wars. The resolution passed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations November 29, 1947, to partition Palestine 
caused a war. Not only that, but war was the natural and inevitable 
result. In this war more than 800,000 Arabs were driven out of Pales- 
tine following the utmost cruelty perpetrated upon some of them. 
And the United States has earned the enmity and hatred of the Arab 
States. I can testify to this with some firsthand knowledge for in 
November and December 1953, I spent several weeks in four of the 
Arab countries, Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, and Jordan, and also visited 
Egypt. I found there the greatest feeling against the American and 
British Governments. 

If anybody can point out any phase of the partition of Palestine 
that promotes general peace or that is in the interest of the American 
people, we would like to know what it is. 

In the second place, we used the United Nations, or were used b 
some of its members, to promote the Korean War. We did nearly all 
the fighting, aside from South Korea, and as I said before, we bore 
nearly all the cost. Yet when leaders like MacArthur and Van Fleet 
wanted to win, we were held back by our “friends,” the United Na- 
tions. It proved to be the only war the United States ever lost. 

These two wars would seem to prove beyond question that peace 
can never be obtained through the United Nations or any similar 
organization. Peace can only be continued by courage, wisdom and 
forebearance on the part of the leaders of nations. I do not note that 
either wisdom or forebearance have been developed in the slightest 
degree by the United Nations. Every nation, except the United 
States, in the United Nations is for itself first. 

There should indeed be amendments to the charter next year. But 
those amendments should limit the powers of the United Nations to 
those of a debating forum, with power of recommendation. All pro- 
visions of the charter and of the charters or rules of its agencies that 
claim, or could possibly be interpreted as claiming, to acquire power 
over the domestic affairs of the United States, should be repudiated. 

If such amendments can’t be obtained, then the United States 
should get out of the United Nations. And the United Nations should 
get out of the United States. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Mr. Chairman, we have such short time that I doubt 
that I should ask any questions. I think Mr. Hart has stated his 
views fully and that he understands the subcommittee is making a sin- 
cere effort to study all points of view. 

Mr. Harr. I am sure of that, Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. I have no questions at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays. May I ask this one question? Mr. Hart, you would not 
repeal the essential declaration of the Fulbright resolution, would you, 
which commits this country to efforts for peace through international 
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cooperation? You would still feel that there is some significance and 
some hope in the idea of international cooperation ‘ 

Mr. Harr. Cooperation by all means, but without any element of 
compulsion. 

I don’t think any other country in the world, unless it is some little 
helpless country, would carry out any instruction from the United 
Nations, if it didn’t think it was to its own interests. I get over to 
England once or twice every year and have for a good many years, and 
[ talked with a Member of Parliament there whom I have known for 
some time, only a few weeks ago and I said to him, “What would 
Britain do if the United Nations should tell it to do something it 
didn’t believe to be in Britain’s interests?” He said very promptly, 
“We would tell the United Nations to go to hell,” and so it would, and 
so would others. I think compulsion has crept in, Congressman, 
That is my complaint. Meeting for conferences, airing views, debat- 
ing things, that is excellent. No one could possibly complain of that. 

But, here it certainly appears that many of those who are connected 
with the United Nations or who are behind it, are actually looking to 
involve us in a world organization in which we will take the orders of 
some other groups of countries. We are not the majority, naturally. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will stand adjourned until 2:30 this 
afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to convene 
at 2:30 p. m., the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee will be in order. 

I have a letter from John Lesinski, one of our colleagues, who asks 
that an attached letter received from Mrs. Edna M. Hammond, of 
8258 Normile Avenue, Detroit, Mich., be inserted in the hearings that 
are being held. 

Without objection, we will include both letters in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., March 12, 1954. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Hon. Chester Merrow, subcommittee chairman.) 


My Dear CoLLeacue: Attached you will find letter received by me from Mrs. 
Edna M. Hammond of 8258 Normile Avenue, Detroit, Mich., and also a statement 
on the revision of the United Nations which she would like you to insert in the 
hearings held recently. 

Any consideration you may give Mrs. Hammond’s request will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN LESINSKI, 


Congressman JOHN LESINSKI, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am enclosing my statement on the revision of the 
United Nations and ask that you personally take it to the subcommittee of which 


Chester E. Merrow is chairman to be inserted in the hearings that were held in the 
House this week. 
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This procedure that I am taking is so that it will be sure to get into these 
hearings. 
Thanking you for this kindness, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Epna M. HAMMOND. 
P. S.—Will you also kindly put my name on the list for a copy of the hearings 
when they are completed? 


EK. H. 


Hon. CHESTER E. MERROW, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Affairs: 

In behalf of the 16th Congressional District Women’s Republican Club of 
Detroit, Mich., we wish our desires to be known on the revision of the United 
Nation’s Charter 

First, we are not anti-UN., but feel that it has gone way beyond its purpose for 
which it was designed and sold to the American people, such as the meddling 
with our educational, domestic, economic, and in general the American way of 
life. We do resent UNESCO’s interference with our text books and their con- 
templated rewriting of the history of the world. 

The Bill of Human Rights will take some of our God-given rights under the 
Constitution such as we find in articles 55 and 56 of the Charter. Under these 
two articles we will become a minority in this planned one world. How can we, 
one sixth of the world’s population give the other five-sixths, a higher standard 
of living, full employment, and conditions of economic and social progress? 

Under article 55 of the charter of the United Nations, all members pledge them- 
selves to take joint and separate action in cooperation with the organization 
for the achievement of the purposes set forth in article 55. Every phase of the 
daily life of the American people as enumerated in article 55,, which means: 
civil, political, social, and economic. This is a broad power and not limited by 
any reservation in the treaty. 

The handwriting is on the wall for all to see when one takes into consideration 
of the “mock” takeover by the United Nations army of several California 
cities. This was the most brazen trial balloon ever foisted on any of our States. 
California protested but the lawmakers in Washington did nothing about it. 

Many of the proponents of the various movements for world government are 
either Socialists or outright Marxists and the only deduction that can be made is: 
The one world will have to be either Socialist or Communist. 

Let the UN be the grievance headquarters where all people can sit together 
and resolve their problems. 

Once we become a part of the planned superworld state there is no with- 
drawal. Why do wé not tell the people of the implications and the planned one 
world? Give them all the facts and let them vote on the proposal instead of 
giving it to us by the treaty method via the back door. 

Epna M. HaMMoNp, 
Chairman, 16th Congressional Women’s Republican Club. 


Mr. Merrow. This afternoon will be a continuation of the hearings 
on international organizations and movements. We have with us 
Capt. F. O. Willenbucher, United States Navy (retired), who repre- 
sents the National Sojourners, Inc. 

Captain Willenbucher. 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. FRANZ 0. WILLENBUCHER, UNITED STATES 
NAVY (RETIRED), REPRESENTING NATIONAL SOJOURNERS, INC., 
ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. JOHN W. N. SCHULTZ, UNITED 
STATES ARMY (RETIRED), CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL AMERICANISM 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Merrow. Will you tell us something about your organization, 
Captain ? 

Captain Wittensucner. Yes, Mr. Chairman, my statement will 
cover that. If there are any questions additional, we will be glad to 
answer them. 
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Mr. Merrow. All right, you go ahead. 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. My name is Franz O. Willenbucher, cap- 

n, United States Navy (retired). I am a member of the national 
\mericanism committee of National Sojourners, Inc. I appear in the 

mpany of Brig. Gen. John W. N. Schulz, United States Army (re- 

red), chairman of the national Americanism committee, to present 

is statement on behalf of National Sojourners. This is the statement 
which would have been made by the national president of National 
Sojourners, Col. Andrew J. Copp, Jr., United States Army Reserve 
retired), of Los Angeles, Calif., had it been possible for him to be 
present today. 

National Sojourners, Inc., was founded in 1919. It is a nationwide 
none patriotic organization, composed of Freemasons who are, 

r have been, officers or warrant officers in our Armed Forces. It is a 
large and growing association with chapters in almost every State of 
the Union and with numerous chapters beyond our national borders. 
Most of its members have performed active military service during 
wartime and a large number saw service in both World War I and 
World War II. 

National Sojourners appreciates this opportunity of appearing 
before this subeommittee to express its views concerning the grave 
matters now under consideration; namely, how best to achieve peace, 
nternational understanding, and world cooperation in the best inter- 
ests of our country as a sovereign nation. 

Organized with the primary purpose of developing true patriotism, 
ind composed of members who have had international e xperience 
through travel and duty on behalf of their country, National So- 
journers favors these essential objectives. It supports all efforts within 
our constitutional processes to achieve them. 

Another basic purpose of National Sojourners is to oppose any 
nfluence whatever which would tend to weaken our national security. 

Under these standards, in recent national conventions, National So- 
journers has adopted resolutions: (1) Opposing and reaflirming its 
opposition to the establishment of a world government or other type 
of supergovernment, (2) opposing the proposed Genocide Treaty, 
(3) supporting a constitutional amendment to regulate the making of 
treaties and executive agreements, (4) supporting the McCarran- 
Walter Act, and (5) opposing the distribution of UNESCO pam- 
phlets to our schools and libraries to be used by our school children in 
the molding of their education. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have here in printed form the resolutions 
which were adopted by our convention on May 23, 1952, and one 
which was adopted at our convention in May 1953, and I shall be 
pleased, if you do desire, to submit those for the record. 

Mr. Merrow. You would like to have these included in the record 
with your testimony ¢ 

Captain Wittensucuer. Yes, at this point, I think that it would 
be a good thing as we mention these as having been former actions 
taken by National Sojourners. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


43001—54——_17 
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(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTIONS ApoPpTED By NATIONAL SoyouRgNneErs, INc., AT THE 32D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, BALTIMORE, Mp., May 23, 1952 


RMSOLUTION NO. 4 OPPOSING WORLD GOVERN MENT OR OTHER FORMS OF 
SUPERGOVERN MENT 


Whereas Nat-onal Sojourners is organized to develop true patriotism and to op 
pose any influence whatsoever calculated to weaken the national security; and 

Whereas the United World Federalists, Inc., have advocated in their pam 
phiet, Beliefs, Purposes and Policies, that a world federal government be formed 
which shall be “based upon the following principles and include the following 
powers”: Principles—1. “Membership open to all nations without the right of 
secession.” 4. “World law should be enforceable directly upon individuals.” 
7. “The world government should have—direct taxing power independent of na 
tional taxation.” Powers—“There should incorporated in the world constitution 
itself: 1. “Provisions prohibiting the possession by any nation of armaments 
and forces beyond an approved level required for internal policing” ; and 

Whereas important inroads have been made among Members of the Congress 
and other citizens in support of a lesser form of supergovernment, the Atlantic 
Union, which would equally weaken or destroy the sovereignty and democratic 
processes of our country and nullify the Constitution and the constitutional 
rights of our citizens : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the Thirty-second 
{nnual Convention, at Baltimore, Maryland, on 23 May 1952, that this organiza 
tion hereby reaffirms its strong opposition to world government or any other form 
of supergovernment which would weaken or destroy the sovereignty and the dem 
ocratic processes of the United States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That the various chapters and members of National Sojourners be 
called upon again to urge their State and National legislators to fight against any 
resolution or action looking to the abrogation of the Constitution of the United 
States and the relinquishment of the constitutional rights of American citizens 
through the formation of a superstate; and be it further 

Resolved, That this organization cooperate fully with the other patriotic or- 
ganizations of the country in their efforts to combat supergovernment and to 
disseminate information as to how a world federated state, or other federation 
such as proposed in the Atlantic Union, wouid destroy the sovereignty and lib- 
erties of the United States; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
cause copies of this resolution to be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Secretary of State, and to the chairman and 
each member of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Sen- 
ate and of the Commitfee on Foreign Affairs of the House of Representatives. 

(Notr.—The foregoing is essentially a reaffirmation, with slight modifications 
and extensions, of a similar resolution first adopted by Washington and Cleve 
land chapters in November 1949 and by the annual convention at Cleveland in 
May 1950.) 





RESOLUTION NO. 5—OPPOSING DISTRIBUTION OF THE U. S. 8. R. INFORMATION BULLETINS 
(Distribution prohibited.) 
RESOLUTION NO. 6—OPPOSING THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Whereas the President of the United States sent to the United States Senate 
on July 16, 1949, a proposed treaty or convention entitled “Convention on. the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of Genocide,” with a recommendation 
for ratification; and 

Whereas genocide is defined in the proposed treaty as “any of the following 
acts committed with intent to destroy, in whole or in part, a national, ethnical, 
racial, or religious group, as such: 

“(a) Killing members of the group; 

“(b) Causing serious bodily and mental harm to members of the group; 


er 
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mor 


“(e) Deliberately inflicting on the £Toup conditions of life calculated to bring 
about its physica] destruction in whole or in part : i 

“(d) Imposing measures intended to prevent births Within the eroup ; 
j “(e) Forcibly transferring children of the group to another sTroup”; and 
Whereas article VI, clause 2, of our Federa] Constitution I 
reatles made under the authority of the United § 
i of the land and the judges in every State Shall be 
[ constitution or laws of any State to the co 


rovides that all} 
tates shall be the supreme law 
bound thereby, anything in the 


ntrary hotwithstanding - and 

)p Whereas the Genocide Convention undertakes CO create a whole category of 
nd hew crimes as above indicated, most of which are unknown and repugnant te 
m 


American Jurisprudence. for the Violation of which it is proposed that publ © 
flicials as wel] aS private citizens Shall be tried and punished py nternationa 

urts located Presumably beyond the territoria] limits of the United St 
presided over by judges for the most part not citizens of the United States, not 
bound by the Constitution and Statutory laws of the United States, and not re. 
quired to £rant to Citizens of the United States al] Or any of the rights and 
immunities &uaranteed them in the Constitutional] sill of Rights: and 

Whereas the Genocide Convention would expose citizens of the Uniteg States 
(0 criminal] Prosecution for offenses hot recogniz ‘dor denounced as crim 
Constitution and Statutory laws of the United States, would deprive them of 
important ©OnStitutiong] rights, and Would cause them to be tried by 
other than that of the United States, thus constituting an abandonment 
United States of its duties to its ciizens : and 

Vhereas the United States can be kept Strong only by continuing to follow the 
present form of Sovernment, based on the Constitution, Nclusive of the Bil] of 
Rights: Now, therefore. be it 

Resolr. d by the National Sojourners. Ine. 
annual conr¢ ntion, at Baltimore. Wd., 


on May -3, 1959 
Standing the Sympathy of Nationa] Sojourne 


» be accomplished by the Genocide Convention in Suppressing Activities that 
are immoral and Shocking to the Conscience of all decent mankind, it jg the con- 
sidered opinion of this body that 


“t, not only igs the detailed de 
cide” ag Stated in the convention Susceptible to ser 


fe 
les, 


‘S by the 


4 court 
by the 


» @sembled jy the thirty-second 


hat hotwith- 


'S with the broad objectives Sought 


finition of “geno. 


ious abuse and extension far 
"evond the meaning of the Word as commonly conceived by the American public, 


but the criminal] Procedure Prescribed for enforcement and Punishment is 
American and entirely unacce further 


un 
Ptable: therefore, be it 
Resolved. That this orgs ns its unqualified ©PPosition, set forth 


Sanization reafiiry 
by resolution adopted at its annual “onvention at St. Louis, Mo., in May 1951, 
to the ratification of the “onvention on the prevention and Punishment of the 
crime of £enocide. now before the United States Senate Committee 
Relations : and be it further 

Resolas d, That the national President of Nationa] S 
“Ause Copies of this resolution to be transmitted to the 
States, the President of the United States Senate, 
the Chairman and each member of the United St 
loreign Relations. 

( Norn~ The 
of the Simi] 


on Foreign 


ojourners be directed to 
President of the United 
the Secretary of State, and 
ates Senate Committee on 
foregoing is essentially a reaffirmation, wit} 


1 minor modifications, 
ar resolution adopted at the St, | 


ouis Convention in May 1951.) 


RESOLUTION NO. *—SUPPORTING CONSTITUTION ar, A MENDMENT 


REGARDIN G TREATIES 
AND EXECUTIVE AGRE EMENTS 


Whereas there was introduced in the Senate of 
7, 1952, by Senator Bricker of Ohio, ators as Sponsors, a joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 130) Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to prevent treaties and executive agreements from being used to 
abridge individual] rights and undermine the Sovereignty of the United States, 


and to Prevent such tres destroying the Constitution : 


the United States on February 
With 58 other Sen; 


ities and asreements from 
and 


Whereas, the Constitution of the 
<, that treaties made 
of the land: and 

Vhereas the effect of treatic 
tion, Federa] Statutes, State , 
might not have that intended Dp 


United States Provides in article VI, Clau 
in accordance with its I 


TOVisions Shall be the 


se 
Supreme law 
‘S thus ratified could be 


‘OnStitutions 4nd State 
urpose ; and 


to Override our Constituy- 


laws When sy h treaties 
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Whereas the effect of such treaties as thus ratified could result. in the destruc- 
tion of life, liberty, or property as protected by our Constitution, State consti 
tutions and the laws made under them; and 

Whereas there was adopted at the annual convention of National Sojourners 
at St. Louis, Mo., in May 1951, a resolution favoring adoption of a constitutiona 
amendment to safeguard against such use of treaties: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the 32d annual conver 
tion, at Baltimore, Md., on May 23, 1952, That this organization strongly rx 
affirms its position, set forth by resolution adopted at its annual convention at 
St. Louis, Mo., in May 1951, that the Constitution of the United States should 
be amended so as to provide that treaties which affect individual rights or in 
fringe upon or alter the Constitution or other domestic law of the United States 
or of any State shall not become the supreme law of the land unless duly imple 
mented by act of Congress; that no law implementing a treaty may be passe 
by the Congress which would, in the absence of such treaty, be unconstitutional : 
and that no change in our form of government may be made by the device of 
treaty ratification; and be it further 

Resolved, That this organization endorses the principle of the joint resolutio: 
(S. J. Res. 180), introduced in the United States Senate by Senator Bricke: 
and that we urge the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate to tak« 
early action thereon; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed 1 
request the chapters and individual Sojourners in the States of the Senators wh 
have sponsored Senator Bricker’s resolution, to communicate to their Senato 
their approbation of the patriotic action taken by them and to urge them to press 
for final adoption of an amendment to the Constitution which will accomplish th« 
purposes of the resolution they have sponsored; and also to request chapters 
and individual members of National Sojourners to urge all other Senators and 
the Representatives in Congress to support the adoption of such a constitution 
amendment; and be it further 

Resolved, That this body reaffirms the position of National Sojourners, adopted 
at the annual convention at St. Louis, in May 1951, that, until the foregoin 
steps—or equally acceptable safeguards—are adopted to prevent the destruction 
or infringement of our Constitution and liberties through government by treaty 
the Senate of the United States should summarily reject any treaty which may 
be construed as invading our domestic law or as containing restrictions upon or 
derogations of our rights as free Americans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed 
cause copies of this resolution to be transmitted to the President of the Unit 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of State, and the appropriate commit 
tees of the Congress, with the recommendation that the Congress adopt necessary 
steps looking to an amendment of the Constitution as herein proposed and that 
the Members of the United States Senate, in acting upon the ratification of any 
proposed treaty, conform to the principle set forth in the preceding paragrap 
of this resolution. 

(Note.—The foregoing combines the substance of the resolution adopted b 
Washington Chapter No. 3, on March 12, 1952, in support of 8. J. Res. 130, with 
a reaffirmation of the resolution regarding treaties, adopted by the annual co 
vention at St. Louis, May 25, 1951.) 


RESOLUTION NO. 8——REGARDING THE FLYING OF THE UNITED NATIONS FLAG 


Whereas the flag code issued by the Secretary General of the United Nations 
on the display of the United Nations flag with respect to the position of flags 
of other nations is in some particulars in conflict with Public Law 829 of the 
United States, of December 22, 1942, which governs the display of the United 
States flag with respect to other flags in the United States; and 

Whereas there was passed by the Senate of the United States on October 19, 
1°51. a resoluion (S. 2089), introduced by Senator Martin, of Pennsylvania, to 
prohibit the display of flags of international organizations or other nations in 
equal or superior prominence or honor to the flag of the United States, or in place 
of the flag of the United States; and 

Whereas in connection with the observance of the United Nations anniversary 
on October 24, 1950, there were evidenced concerted and widespread efforts to 
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secure the flying of the United Nations flag alongside the flag of the United States 
ver schoolhouses and other public buildings in the United States; and 

Whereas the National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations Day, in connec- 

ion with such celebration, launched a United Nations flag-making project, famil- 
iarly known as the Betsy Ross plan, and the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in furtherance of such plan, did distribute quantities of 
materials and directions for the making of United Nations flags, to its agents 
n the various States, with the view that they in turn instruct the youth of the 
land in 4-H clubs, as well as homemakers in the rural districts, in the hand- 
aking of the United Nations flags to be flown from schoolhouses and other 
ublie buildings on such United Nations Day; and 

Whereas the flag of the United States, the Stars and Stripes, is the revered 
symbol of the sovereignty of our country, the symbol of liberty and democracy 
throughout the world, and the only flag to which American citizens owe and may 

ay allegiance ; and 

Whereas the general and prdédmiscuous flying of the United Nations flag on 
United Nations Day or at other times, and the effort to popularize the United 
Nations flag through the Betsy Ross or any similar plan for the widespread 
handmaking of United Nations flags by the youth and womanhood of America, 
can but tend to lower the patriotism of our American youth and citizenry; to 
elevate the United Nations and its emblems to a spurious position of super- 
sovernment, a status not intended by the United Nations Charter; to make the 
American flag subservient to, if not actually to supplant it with, the banner of 
the United Nations; to subvert the high traditions of American pride in and 
loyalty to flag and country; and to weaken and undermine the independence and 
sovereignty of these our United States; and 

Whereas the National Sojourners, consisting of leyal American citizens, was 
formed with the purpose of developing true patriotism and Americanism through 
out the Nation and of opposing any influence whatsoever to weaken the national 
security : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the 32d annual convention, 
at Baltimore, Md., on May 23, 1952, That this organization strongly supports the 
enactment of the resolution (S. 2039), introduced by Senator Martin, of Pennsyl- 
vania, on August 22, 1951, and passed by the United States Senate October 19, 
1951, to prohibit the display of flags of international organizations or other 
nations in equal or superior prominence or honor to the flag of the United States, 
or in place of the flag of the United States ; and be it further 

Resolved, That this organization hereby reaffirms its position, as set forth by 
resolution adopted at its annual convention at St. Louis, Mo., in May 1951, that, 
while giving full support to all proper and legitimate aims and purposes of the 
United Nations in their efforts to bring about and maintain world peace and 
security, National Sojourners vigorously opposes : 

(1) Any movement, whether on the part of a governmental agency or of mis- 
guided citizens of the country, to fly the United Nations or any foreign flag above 
vur schoolhouses or other public buildings, on United Nations Day or at other 
times; or to obtain the general and promiscuous use of the United Nations or 
any foreign flag in the United States or its possessions, either in conjunction 
with or as supplanting the flag of the United States. 

(2) Any movement, whether on the part of a governmental agency.or of mis- 
guided citizens of the country, to confuse the loyalties of the youth and citizens 
of the country and to elevate the United Nations and the United Nations flag to 
a spurious position of supergovernment in the minds of American citizens and 
schoolchildren through any program which may diminish the high place of the 
Stars and Stripes in the hearts of Americans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
cause copies of this resolution to be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the United States 
House of Representatives, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the appropriate committees of the Congress of the 
United States, with the recommendation that the Congress implement this reso- 
lution through appropriate legislation. 

(Notre.—The foregoing is essentially a reaffirmation of the similar resolution 
first adopted by Washington Chapter No. 3 on December 13, 1950, and by the 
annual convention at St. Louis in May 1951, modified to include specific support 
of the Martin resolution (S. 2089). 
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RESOLUTION NO. 9-——-SUPPORTING THE MCCARRAN-WALTER BILL (BILL ENACTED OVER 
PRESIDENTIAL VETO.) 


RESOLUTION NO. 10—OPPOSING UNESCO PAMPHLETS, “TOWARD WORLD UNDERSTANDING” 


Whereas the series of pamphlets, Toward World Understanding, published by 
UNESCO (United National Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization ) 
an agency of the United Nations and supported largely by the American taxpayer, 
is apparently designed to poison the minds of our youth beginning at the earliest 
period, in kindergarten or infant school; to insidiously belittle and undermine 
love and pride of country, its ideals and traditions, on the part of the school 
children of America: and to secure the internationalizing of education and the 
teaching of ideas in the classroom to educate the child to be a citizen of the world, 
in preparation for world government; and 

Whereas these pamphlets are being circulated among public schoolteachers 
and for use in public libraries; and e 

Whereas the purposes of the said pamphlets are diametrically opposed to the 
position of National Sojourners with respect to world government and to the 
purposes of National Sojourners of developing true patriotism and Americanism 
and of opposing any influence to weaken our national security: Now therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the 82d annual convention, 
at Baltimore, Md., on May 23, 1952, That it is the sense of this body that the 
UNESCO pamphlets, Toward World Understanding, are seriously harmful as 
heing destructive of good citizenship and the inculcation and maintenance of the 
high ideals and traditions of America among the school children of the land, and 
this organization therefore condemns and strongly opposes the use of such pamph 
lets in the public schools and their distribution in the public libraries; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
urge upon the individual chapters and members to be alert in their respective 
States and communities to vigorously oppose the use of said UNESCO pamphlets 
in the schools and libraries, and to communicate to the State and national legis 
lators their opposition to such pamphlets, with the request for appropriate reme 
dial action against the publication by UNESCO of said or similar pamphlets or 
literature and against the distribution and use thereof in the schools and libraries 
of the country : and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
cause copies of this resolution to be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Secretary of State, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the United States Senate, and the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. 


RESOLUTION NO. 11—SOVEREIGNTY OVER ANTARCTIC 


Whereas Americans have explored areas of the Antarctic Continent and have 
thereby established claims of United States sovereignty thereon; and 

Whereas failure to assert sovereignty promptly is neglectful of the right and 
interests of future generations of Americans; be it 

Resolved, That National Sojourners in convention assembled May 23, 1952, 
urges the Congress of the United States to pass House Joint Resolution 291 intro- 
duced by Representative Tollefson, or similar legislation, declaring the right of 
sovereignty of the United States over certain areas of the Antarctic Continent. 


ReEsoLuTION ApopTrep Ry NATIONAL Sosovrners, INC., AT THE 3833p ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, Los ANGELES, CALIF., May 23, 1953 


RESOLUTION NO. 4—REAFFIRMING THE POSITION OF NATIONAL SOJOURNERS WITH 
RESPECT TO WORLD GOVERNMENT AND OTHER FORMS OF SUPERGOVERNMENT, THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION, A CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT REGARDING TREATIES, THE 
UNITED STATES FLAG, THE M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT, UNESCO PAMPHTIETS, AND 
SOVEREIGNTY OVER THE ANTARCTIC 


Whereas the position of National Sojourners with respect to world government 
and certain other matters of vital importance in the preservation of our national 
sovereignty and individual liberties was set forth in various resolutions adopted 
at the 32d annual convention, at Baltimore, Md., May 22-24; and ° 
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Whereas there is pressing need for continuing and vigorous action on the part of 
Sojourners and other patriotic Americans to strengthen the national security, 
to aid in developing true patriotism and Americanism, and to combat the forces 
which wittingly and unwittingly would destroy our sovereignty, weaken or abro- 
gate the Constitution of the United States, rob us of our freedoms, and undermine 
the traditions and loyalties of our citizens: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by National Kajourners, Inc., in the 33d annual convention, at Los 
Angeles, Calif., on May 22, 19538, That, for the reasons stated in the resolutions 
adopted at the Baltimore convention in May 1952 we hereby reaffirm: 

(1) Our strong opposition to world government, Atlantic Union, or any form 
of supergovernment ; 

(2) Our opposition to the ratification of the Genocide Convention, for the 
reasons and considerations stated heretofore, notwithstanding our sympathy 
with the broad objectives sought to be accomplished in suppressing activities that 
are immoral and shocking to the conscience of all decent mankind; 

(3) Our support of the adoption of a constitutional amendment to provide that 
treaties which affect individual rights or infringe upon or alter the Constitution 
shall not become the supreme law of the land unless duly implemented by act of 
Congress, that no law implementing a treaty may be passed by the Congress which 
would, in the absence of such treaty, be unconstitutional, and that no change in 
our form of government may be made by the device of treaty ratification ; and our 
position that, until the foregoing or equally acceptable safeguards are adopted, 
there should be summarily rejected by the Senate of tae United States any treaty 
which may be construed as invading our domestic law or as containing restric- 
tions upon or derogations of our rights as free Americans ; 

(4) Our condemnation of and opposition to the flying of the United Nations 
flag above our schoolhouges or other public buildings on United Nations Day or 
at other times; or the general or promiscuous use of the United Nations or any 
foreign flag in the United States or its possessions, either in conjunction with 
or as supplanting the flag of the United States; or any movement to confuse the 
loyalties of the youth and citizens of the country and to elevate the United Na- 
tions and the United Nations flag to a spurious position of supergovernment in the 
minds of American citizens and schoolchildren, while diminishing the high place 
of the Stars and Stripes in the hearts of Americans ; 

(5) Our support of the McCarran-Walter Immigration and Naturalization 
Act, adopted after long study by the 82d Congress as a much-needed codification 
and improvement of our immigration and naturalization laws; 

(6) Our opposition to the distribution and use of the UNESCO pamphlets, 
Toward World Understanding, as being destructive of good citizenship and of the 
inculecation and maintenance of the high ideals and traditions of America among 
the schoolchildren of the land ; and 

(7) Our support of the passage of legislation by the Congress looking to the 
assertion of United States sovereignty over the areas of the Antarctic which have 
been explored by Americans; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
urge upon our chapters and individual members the need for continuing and ener- 
getic action in their respective States and communities, and by communication 
with their State and National legislators, in support of the purposes of this 
resolution ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker, and the 
appropriate committees of the Congress. 

Captain Wiitensucner. Mindful as it is of the necessity for in- 
ternational understanding and cooperation, the pacific settlements of 
disputes, and the establishment through peaceful agreements of 
proper standards of world conduct; National Sojourners opposes at- 
tempts to extend additional power to the United Nations organization, 
however sincere the purpose might be, at the expense of ‘weakening 
the security of the United States. 

National Sojourners opposes any plan or proposal which would 
restrict or reduce in any way the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States. It is deeply convinced that many of the current plans 
and proposals would, if adopted, have that result and that they would 
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retard rather than advance the very objectives sought to be accom 
plished by their proponents. 

Among such plans which would, in the opinion of National Sojourn- 
ers, have that effect, are proposals for the establishment of a world 
government or other type of supergovernment. Proponents of 
such plans recommend, among other things, that such a supergovern 
ment be based upon the following principles: (1) that membership be 
open to all nations without the right of secession; (2) that world law 
should be enforceable directly upon individuals; and, (3) that such a 
government should have direct taxing power independent of national] 
taxation. They advocate that one of its powers should be a provision 
prohibiting the possession by any nation of armaments and forces be 
yond an approved level required for national policing. 

These same advocates of world government attempted first to 
achieve national approval of their plan at the grassroots in the State 
legislatures. That was their right under the Constitution, as one of 
the methods openly to accomplish the constitutional amendment nec 
essary for their purpose. Their efforts quickly resulted in the adop- 

tion by 23 States of resolutions supporting this proposal, some of them 

requesting Congress to call a national convention to consider consti- 
tutional revision to permit world government. Twenty-one of these 
23 States have since rescinded their resolutions, while other States 
have rejected proposals to adopt world government resolutions. 

This reversal has resulted from the opposition of the people when 
they became conscious of what was being developed, contrary to their 
will and detrimental to their best interests. Now the attention of 
world-government proponents has focused itself upon the Congress 
and among these proponents are those who believe that their purpose 

can gradually, if not precipitously, be accomplished through revision 
of the United States Charter, even without the nec essity for consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Review of the United Nations Charter is contemplated in article 
109 (3) which provides that a call for a conference shall be on the 
agenda of the tenth annual session of the General Assembly, that is 
in 1955. Our Government has indicated it will favor such a con- 
ference. 

Under the circumstances, our political leaders will be importuned 
to stand for: (1) An elimination of or restriction es the “veto 
power ;” (2) the admission to membership in the United Nations of 
all nations, regardless of the principles under which they are gov- 
erned; (3) the establishment of so-called world law, enforceable di- 
rectly upon individuals; (4) to vest in a world organization the power 
to tax; (5) the power to establish, maintain and use military forces 
to enforce world law with a prohibition against the maintenance of 
such forces by sovereign nations, except for police purposes; and (6) 
the adoption of a Convention on Human Rights. 


1. THE VETO POWER 


At the keystone of the arch of sovereign independence lies the veto 
power. If exercised wisely and with justice, it is an aid, rather than 
a detriment, to international progress. Elimination of, or restriction 
upon, its proper use ir the national interest would be entirely, or pro 
tanto, to relinquish the rights of our citizens guaranteed by the Con- 
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stitution. It would vest authority in the United Nations organiza- 
tion, under certain circumstances to subjugate our country to deter- 
minations in governmental matters by foreign nations, many of which 
are now unable to govern themselves under comparable democratic 
principles to our own. 

That this is now actively under consideration and that, if estab- 
lished, it would have that effect, is outlined in the committee print of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations—83d C ongress, 2d ses- 
sion—on The Problem of the Veto in the United Nations Security 


Council. 
In the preface, pages IIT and IV, is found the following: 


Before Americans take a position with respect to abolishing or limiting the 
veto they must answer some hard questions, including the following: 

1. Should the United States be willing to give up the veto over United Nations 
ise of American Armed Forces without our consent‘? 

2. If the veto were abolished in this respect, mene a constitutional amend- 
ment be necessary to enable us to give effect to a revised charter? 

8. Should the United States be willing to relinquish the veto with respect to 
he admission of new members to the United Nations? 

{. If the veto were relinquished with respect to membership, should we still 
seek its retention with respect to the matter of who should represent China 

the United Nations? 

5. Should the United States be willing to give up the veto with respect to the 

ternational control of atomic energy in the event a feasible control plan is 
devised? 

Each of these questions, and many others which will occur to the reader of this 
study, must be considered by members of this subcommittee if they are to submit 
constructive suggestions to the Senate. The questions must be answered in 

erms of what is best for the United St ates. What course of action with respect 
to the veto provisions of the United Nations Charter will best assure the security 
and national interests of the United States? 

This study provides a broad framework for a consideration of the veto power 
and the various proposals which have been made to alter it. Its publication does 
not indicate either the subcommittee’s acceptance or rejection of any of the views 
which are expressed. Before reaching any conclusions, the subcommittee will 
want to obtain the thinking of the American people on all the aspects and ram- 
ifications of the problem. 


In the text, at page 13, is the following: 


Whenever the United States finds itself at variance with the views of the 
Council’s majority, the veto, whether utilized or not, offers a safeguard to the 
American position. Abolition of the veto would mean giving up that safeguard 
in matters which heretofore have generally been considered the exclusive con- 
cern of the Nation. The Security Council, for example, could order the armed 
forces of member nations into action provided the military agreements en- 
visioned in article 43 were concluded. If the veto were abolished, United States 
troops might conceivably be called upon to support a United Nations decision 
which the United States opposed. 

Concern regarding the “veto power” cannot reasonably result from 
dissatisfaction as to its existence, but can and should stem only from 
its Improper use. 

Consequently, we are surprised and deeply concerned that it is re- 
ferred to in the preface of the document from which we have just 
quoted as a “kind of monkey wrench in the machinery of the (U nited 
Nations) organization” and characterized in the document as an “evil.” 

We maintain that it is not an evil, but that it is our most valuable 
sovereign right and the basis upon which our independence and secu: 
rity rest. Efforts to limit its abuse should, of course, be made through 
persuasion ; but it should not be eliminated or restricted. 
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National Sojourners opposes any such action. 

Elimination in, or restriction upon, the veto power would inevitably 
affect the following matters. Some, if not all of them, might well be 
advocated in connection with United Nations Charter revision itself. 


(2) MEMBERSHIP IN THE U. N. 


Nations of the world should not, merely because they have reason- 
ably stable governments and regardless of the political principles 
under which they govern, be admitted into the United N: ations organi 
zation. We should maintain our right of veto in such matters. 

While the Soviet nations have seal the admission of some 14 na- 
tions, which might otherwise have been admitted, the United States 
and other nations have opposed the admission of the mainland Gov 
ernment of China. 

It is interesting to note that in our domestic consideration as to the 
admission of States to the Union, our Constitution requires that they 
have a republican form of government. 


(3) WORLD LAW, ENFORCEABLE UPON INDIVIDUALS 


Any such proposal, presupposes (a) the establishment of inter- 
national courts with criminal ‘urisdiction : (6) the enactment of a 
body of international law, defining new offenses; and (c) the trial of 
alleged offenders under an international system which would differ 
from and deprive our citizens of the “due processes” guaranteed under 
our Bill of Rights. 


We oppose any such suggestion. 
(4) THE POWER TO TAX 


One need hardly comment upon this suggestion. The people of the 
United States, and of some other countries, are adequately taxed 
now. It is one thing, within our willingness and by our own choice, to 
bear the major portion of the costs of joint international enterprises, 
but the thought of vesting the power to tax in a world federal govern- 
ment is quite another. This would convert voluntary contribution, 
over which we have control, into a compulsion which could hardly be 
expected to be found acceptable to our citizens. 

We should always be conscious of the truism, pronounced by Chief 
Justice Marshall in McCullough v. Maryland, that “the power to tax 
is the power to destroy.” In fact taxation was one of the main causes 
of the Revolutionary War. We should not easily surrender that which 
our forefathers fought to gain. 


(5) WORLD MILITARY FORCE 


At present there is provision for the contribution of military forces 
to the United Nations for “police” purposes. 

The proposal that the United Nations should be empowered to raise, 
maintain and use a world military force which might well be used 
against us is obviously dangerous in the extreme. Coupled with that 
is the suggestion that sovereign nations be prohibited from maintain- 
ing independent national forces of their own, except for police pur- 
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poses. That would convert the danger into a reality of complete 
ubjugation. 
We oppose this. 


(6) CONVENTION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


The proposed Convention on Human Rights purports to establish 
something comparable to our Bill of Rights, but to which it is re- 
pugnant and which, if adopted, it would supersede. It is repugnant 
because it does not contain a protection against the taking of private 
property without “due process of law” which our fifth and fourteenth 
i:mendments guarantee. It is repugnant in that it would create rights 
without recognition of obligations and it is repugnant because, inso- 
far as it appears to guarantee rights, comparable to some of our own, 
t is hedged with vague language suggesting that these rights might 
be suspended by governmental fiat. Indeed, it has been said that 
substantial portions have been taken verbatim from the Soviet Con- 
stitution. 

It appears clear that there are those, many of whom have the best 
of intentions, who would involve the United States in a world gov- 
ernment or other type of supergovernment. 

In the main they are the same groups and individuals who oppose an 
amendment to our Constitution to protect our internal law against 
encroachment by treaty or executive agreement. We support such an 
amendment. 

Those who oppose it, since its purpose is solely to protect our own 
domestic affairs, should be asked what it is they seek to regulate 
through international agreement which might even be beyond the 
powers of our own Federal Government as granted it by the Consti- 
tution. 

National Sojourners, consistent with its recognized patriotic pur- 
poses and its opposition to any form of world or other supergovern- 
ment, urges the rejection by our Government of the various proposals 
outlined in this statement, and any others, which would alter the 
United Nations Charter so as to abolish or restrict the sovereignty 
and independence of the United States, as being detrimental to the 
security of our country. 

Such plans are, likewise, opposed by many organizations in this 
country, including the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, the Military Order of the World Wars, the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, and the Sons of the American Revolution, to 
mention a few, and we are convinced that they are opposed by the 
vast majority of our citizens. 

Our leaders, and we as individuals, should be constantly aware of 
the dangers which beset us. We should be vigilant to guard against 
the entrapment of our country in the pursuit of elusive panaceas of 
false prophets, lest constitutional government become a mere memory 
in America. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this morning I listened and we all listened for 
over an hour to the first witness who came from the State Depart- 
ment, and I am sure in all complete confidence and good conscience 
he outlined UNESCO, which is one of the things our organization 
passed a resolution opposing, namely, the distribution of its pam- 
phlets. The State Department witness this morning outlined that 
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there was no direct or indirect desire by UNESCO in any way to 
influence education. 

I would like to make this statement for the record. 

Milton Eisenhower, in 1947, in Kansas, while he was Chairman of 
the United States UNESCO Commission, is quoted in State Depart 
ment Publication 3378, entitled “The Kansas Story for UNESCO,” 
at page 23, as having said: 


One can truly understand UNESCO only if one views it in its historical con 
text, and viewed in this way, it reveals itself as one more step in our halting, 
painful, but I think very real progress toward a genuine world government. 

Now, I just submit that as one example of a thought that it would 
be a good thing for the establishment of a world government, and | 
understand that is quoted in that document. 

Also, I should like to submit for the record this paper which was 
prepared by the American sovereignty compaign, Veterans of Fo 
eign Wars, in review of a UNESCO booklet, A Guide for Teachers 
In the Classroom With the Children Under 13 Years of Age, book- 
let V of the series, Towards World Understanding. 

Now, it is something that is not too long but I think we ought to 
go over part of it to see what it says. Iam reading from the document. 
The introduction, page 4, states: 

The views expressed are not the official views of UNESCO, nor are they neces 
sarily acceptable to all of the members of the group. 

To go on it says: 


If this weak-kneed attempt to avoid responsibility is brought to your atten 
tion by a UNESCO apologist, it would be quite proper to inform him that anyone 
who administers poison to a nation’s youth is guilty of a crime, whether the 
prescription is official or not. Furthermore, if any objections were made to the 
prescription they are unknown, for there was no minority report. On the same 
page, after the introduction the reports adds, “The report will give the reader 
some impression of the UNESCO seminar.” 

To continue in this paper: 

This seminar, sponsored by UNESCO, was held during the summer of 1948 
in Podebrady, Czechoslovakia. There were 44 participants, all “expert educa- 
tionalists,’ who had been selected by their governments. They represented 16 
countries. Of the 44, 5 were from the United States, one staff member— 
and then it gives the names. I shall not read them. 

The next paragraph says, on page 7, part 1, the problem in general, 
the first subtitle is “Toward Education for World-Mindedness.” The 
conclusions of the seminar follow : 

The task to which the group applied itself was a study of the role of the school 
can play in developing among children a sense of international understanding. 
Before the child enters school his mind has already been profoundly marked and 
often injuriously by earlier influences. 

That probably has reference to the parents. 

Our inquiry was limited to children between 3 and 13 years of age. These 
earlier years may be indispensable to the education of children for world citizen- 
ship. The kindergarten and infant school has a significant part to play. Not 
only can it correct many of the errors of home training but it can prepare the 
child for membership in a world society. 

That is from page 7 and 9 of this UNESCO document. 

To go on it says: 

Removing the child from the parents’ influence for the purpose of indoctrina- 
tion is not an idea original with this group, they are only echoing the old thought- 
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contre] concept which is inherent in all totalitarianism. Somehow the thought 
of taking mere babies away to “correct the errors of home training and indoc- 
trinate them with international ideology runs counter to our ideas of not only 
molding loyal American citizens but well-adjusted happy adults. 

This is part of it. I have been quoting directly from the UNESCO 
paper and I have tried to indicate that as I go along. 

lhere are some quotes here that will be very interesting. Let us 


vO on. 
This paper now says: 
The seminar was of the opinion that attendance at kindergarten should be 


compulsory for all children but did concede that “such a policy might antagonize 
parents by seeming to encroach upon their rights and duties.” 


Now, on the next paragraph—this is from the paper again, on page 
11, under subtitle of “The Influence of the Teacher,” it sums up with: 


i 


no matter how carefully we plan the curriculum nor how much we provide 
opportunities for our pupils to cultivate the group sense, we come back in the 
end to the incontrovertible fact that it is the teacher's attitude towards the 
world society which has the strongest influence on the pupil’s mind.” In other 
words, our teachers must believe in the one-world idea and impose it on their 
pupils. 

Continuing on page 11 it says, “The Teaching of Geography,” the 
report reads : 

In our view, history and geography should be taught at this stage as universal 
history and geography. 

This is a quote from page 11 of this UNESCO document which is 
booklet LV of the series called Toward World Understanding. 

Mr. Carnawan. Booklet V, In the Classroom with the Children 
Under 13 Years of Age. 

What is that quote again ? 

Captain WiLLENBUCHER (reading) : 

“In our view, history and geography should be taught at this stage as universal 
history and geography. Of the two, only geography lends itself well to study 
during the years prescribed by the present survey. The study of history, on 
the other hand, raises problems of value which are better postponed until the 
pupil is freed of the nationalistic prejudices which at present surround the 
teaching of history.” 


Now here is another quote: 


“The study of universal geography can profitably begin about the age of 8. 
It would need to be planned on a very different basis from the customary practice. 
One method now in use is to teach geography in a series of widening circles, be- 
ginning with local geography and proceeding to the study of the Nation and 
continent, Only when that routine has been accomplished is the child introduced 
to the rest of the world. Would it not be better if the first map constantly be- 
fore the child were a map of the world? This seemed to us so important that 
we were led to hope that UNESCO might persuade a publisher to prepare a world 
map that would really touch the child’s imagination, and later when the child 
began the study of national geography, he would be already partly immunized 
against an exaggerated sense of the importance and beauty of his own country, 
that is to say, against the error of perspective which is the root of jingoism and 
nationalism. We propose there ought to be a UNESCO Atlas.” 


Now, I won’t go all through this paper but I would like to submit 
this for the record. I do not vouch for the accuracy of the quotes. 1] 
simply take this paper as one that appears to indicate that there are 
two sides to the question of the factual analysis of whether UNESCO 
has or has not, through its pamphlets, influenced, or tended to in 
fluence the education of children toward internationalism versus 
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nationalism. I merely offer it to the committee with the thought that 
it might well wish to go into these phases of it to ascertain whether 
what was undoubtedly honestly presented here as the facts of the 
situation might well—there might be well another side to the same 
problem. 

Mr. Merrow. We are interested in getting all the facts and without 
objection that will be included in the record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


(Prepared by American Sovereignty Campaign, Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States) 


\ Review or UNESCO Book tet, a Guipe ror TEeacners, “IN THE CLASSROOM 
WITH THE CHILDREN UNpER 13 YEARS or AGE”? (BooKLET V oF THE SERIES 
“TOWARDS WORLD UNDERSTANDING” ) 


The introduction (p. 4) states “the views expressed are not the official views 
of UNESCO nor are they necessarily acceptable to all the members of the group” 
(seminar). If this weak-kneed attempt to avoid responsibility is brought to your 
attention by a UNESCO apologist, it would be quite proper to inform him that 
anyone who administers poison to a nation’s youth is guilty of a crime whether 
the prescription is official or not. Furthermore, if any objections were made to 
the prescription they are unknown, for there was no minority report On the 
same page, after the introduction, the report adds, “the report will give the 
reader some impression of the UNESCO seminar.” 

This seminar, sponsored by UNESCO, was held during the summer of 1948 at 
Podebrady, Czechoslovakia. There were 44 participants, all expert education 
ists who had been selected by their governments. They represented 16 coun 
tries. Of the 44, 5 were from the United States, 1 staff member, Dr. Daniel Al 
fred Prescott (University of Maryland), 2 consultants, Mrs. Ruth Bendict 
(Teachers College, Columbia University), Miss Frances L. Ig (Yale), 2 partici 
pants, Miss Hazel Gabbard (United States Office of Education), and Miss 
Rebecca Simonson (vice president of American Federation of Teachers). 

On page 7, part 1, The Problem in General, the first subtitle is: “Toward Edu 
cation for World Mindedness.” The conclusions of the seminar follow: “The 
task to which the group applied itself was a study of the role the school can 
play in developing among children a sense of international understanding. Be 
fore the child enters school his mind has already been profoundly marked and 
often injuriously, by earlier influences. * * * Our inquiry was limited to chil- 
dren between 3 and 13 years of age. * * * These earlier years may be indis 
pensable to the education of children for world citizenship * * * the kinder 
garten and infant school has a significant part to play. Not only can it correct 
many of the errors of home training but it can prepare the child for membership 
in a world society” (pp. 7-9). 

Removing the child from the parent’s influence for the purpose of indoctrina 
tion is not an idea original with this group; they are only echoing the old thought 
control concept which is inherent in all totalitariansm. Somehow the thought 
of taking mere babies away to ‘“‘correct the errors of home training” and indoc 
trinate them with international ideology runs counter to our ideas of not only 
molding loyal American citizens but well adjusted, happy adults. 

The seminar was of the opinion that attendance at kindergarten should be 
compulsory for all children, but did concede that “such a policy might antago 
nize parents by seeming to encroach upon their rights and duties.” To the 
average American parent this should rank as the understatement of the week. 

On p. 11, under subtitle of “The Influence of the Teacher,” it sums up with, 
“* * * no matter how carefully we plan the curriculum nor how much we provide 
opportunities for our pupils to cultivate the group sense, we come back in the end 
of the incontrovertible fact that it is the teacher’s attitude toward the world so 
ciety which has the strongest influence on the pupil's mind.” In other words, 
our teachers must believe in the one world idea and impose it on their pupils 

On page 11, under the title of “The Teaching of Geography,” the report 
reads: “* * * In our view, history and geography should be taught at this 
stage as universal history and geography. Of the two, only geography lends 

Distributed by UNESCO in 43 countries. Published by Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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self well to study during the years prescribed by the present survey The 

idy of history, on the other hand, raises problems of value which are better 
ostponed until the pupil is freed of the nationalistic prejudices which at present 

irround the teaching of history. 

The study of universal geography can profitably begin about the age of 8. 
would need to be planned on a very different basis from the customary prac 
ce. One method now in use is to teach geography in a series of widening cir 
es, beginning with local geography and proceeding to the study of the nation 
nd continent. Only when that routine has been accomplished is the child in 
roduced to the rest of the world. * * Would it not be better if the first map 
oustantly before the child were a map of the world? * * * This seemed to us so 
mportant that we were led to hope that UNESCO might persuade a publisher to 
repare a world map that would really touch the child’s imagination * * and 
ater when the child began the study of national geography, he would be already 
partly immunized against an exaggerated sense of the importance and beauty 
if his own country, that is to say, against the error of perspective which is the 
root of jingoism and nationalism. We propose there ought to be a UNESCO 

Atlas” (pp. 11-12). 

In other words, destroy the faith of the child in his own country by either be 
ittling or ignoring its greatness and the heritage bequeathed us by our fore 
fathers. 

And then on page 15 under the “Teaching of History,” it goes on to say, “The 
study of history may also usefully contribute to the development of world mind 
edness, but precaution must be observed, especially in modern history. * * * 
We therefore recommend that the study of modern history should be undertaken 
only with young people whose critical objectivity and world mindedness have 
already been well developed.” 

Under “The Problem of Textbooks” on page 16, “There is another danger to 
be faced in teaching history. School textbooks have, as a rule, been written with 
so little objectivity and integrity that history, as generally taught up to now, has 
been an obstacle to international understanding.” 

If this obstacle has been caused by teaching American history so 
younger generation can take justifiable pride in our leaders and tl 
ments, achievements that have made America the greatest and strong 
in the world, then we insist that this obstacle be maintained. There n 
divided sense of loyalty toward our country. 

In order to give coherence to particular events the Seminar recom 
time chart of events and figures of humanity. In the historical pericd 
“the construction of the Pyramids and the Parthenon, Expedition of Alexander, 
Buddha and Confucius, the Vikings, the Crusades, Magna Carta, Christopher 
Columbus, American Declaration of Independence, French Revolution, Red Cros 
League of Nations. In this way the children get used to seeing history as a 
series of parallel movements, all leading toward the same thing, the unity of 
peoples” (pp. 17-18). 

One knows that the historic events and figures of humanity used in this illus 
tration had to be limited but we cannot help but wonder if it was deliberate 
or through oversight that when Buddha and Confucius were included, Jesus 
Christ was excluded from a group of figures of humanity contributing to the 
unity of the people, or why Mohammed was also excluded: as if Christ or Mo- 
hammed and their teachings had no influence whatsoever on the history of the 
world. Yet this Seminar had much to say about “objectivity.” 

“UNESCO,” observes the Seminar, “would be doing a great service if it were 

to appoint a committee of education (rather than historians) (that is their in 
sert)—for the purpose of compiling a satisfactory table of this kind. There 
would then be in every classroom, in addition to the UNESCO map, a UNESCO 
time chart of the history of humanity constituting yet another bond between 
children throughout the world * * * when at a later age when the child comes 
to the study of more complex civilizations such as Egyptians, Chinese, Pre 
Columbian he will bring to them the benefit of intellectual habits and an emo 
tional maturity more precious to learning than anything to be found in the pre 
mature and bookish teaching of history as practiced until now” (p. 18). 
Chis would imply that studying under history professors was a pure waste of 
time even though some of these professors were and are some of the most out 
standing men in America. It is too bad that we did not learn at an eat 
of the superiority and infallability of the educators 

It would be well to examine the second report of the Seminar (p. 25 


3 é r 2), so that 
we may gather up a few more points of wisdom. It deals with education of the 
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race 
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critical sense and the feeling of belonging to humanity. They define the problem 
thus: “The critical sense is a very complex conception in which it seems possible 
to distinguish an intellectual component and a moral component” and add “the 
ability to distinguish between truth and falsehood, and between the constructive 
and destructive, is vitally necessary to clear thinking on international subjects” 
(p. 25). There then follows several pages on “objectivity,” which when judged 
by the complete Seminar report seems much more theoretical than practical, for 
propaganda is hardly objective. ital . 

On page 37, under “The feeling of belonging to humanity,” “To feel toward 

mankind in general as one does toward one’s family, comrades, and country is 
what may be called the ‘feeling of belonging to humanity.’ Several means of 
bringing about ‘international understanding’ and ‘a feeling of belonging to 
humanity’ among children under 13 years of age are suggested, exchange visits 
between children of other countries where each child would live with the other's 
family for several weeks or months, international jamborees, showing children 
in the classroom the similarity of family names among different nationalities.” 
On the latter the report comments, “In this way the teacher sets a flow of ideas 
in motion that will tend to bring home to the children the common origin of 
all human beings * * * When the teacher thus draws the attention of the chil- 
dren to the composite character of modern nations he helps to eliminate one of 
the most powerful obstacles to international understanding; the national ideol- 
ogy which has poisoned international relations since the beginning of the 19th 
century” (pp. 37-40). This would imply that there were no misunderstandings, 
no wars before 1800. The Seminar might have considered this under their con- 
cern for “factual history” and “objectivity.” 
“If all people possess a common heritage they also have common enemies 
es the child will feel much more united to the human family when he has 
become aware of the dangers that threaten all its members. The teacher will 
have ccecasion to suggest, without insisting on it, that men have natural enemies 
on which to exercise their aggressiveness, and that they would be better advised 
to declare war upon their natural scourges such as famine and plague than to 
fight their fellow men; that they would do better to encourage the invention of 
new industrial methods which would eliminate dangerous trades than to devise 
new weapons of destruction” (p. 41). The Seminar advocates pacifism and 
believes that the children should so be indoctrinated. A pacifism that would 
teach them their country was not important enough to defend. 

On page 51 under “An International Anthem,” we observe on interesting 
suggestion, or rather question * * * “would it not be desirable for all the chil- 
dren of the world today and tomorrow, all the inhabitants of the world to have 
an anthem expressive of belonging to the human community.” The Seminar 
on pages 53-54 complains: “There are people who see only a small number of 
people of their own sort. * * * In many cases, however, nature would assert 
itself and children would unite with this richer, more varied group if their 
parents did not say, ‘I don’t want you to play with those children, they are not 
our sort.’ The integration of the children in the school community then becomes 
impossible because of the narrow family spirit of parents.” The Seminar ap- 
parently does not believe that the parent has the right to guide the child in his 
discriminating taste and is not competent to direct the child in his choice of 
friends and associates, or may not suggest the invitation list for his child’s birth- 
day party or even whom the child may bring home after school to play. The 
teacher with his “feeling of belonging to humanity” shall be the sole judge. 
Most of us are old fashioned enough to wish to retain the prerogative of being 
the judge of our child’s associates. 

On page 54 the report resumes on “Family pressures.” “* * * The family 
may, in fact, not only compromise indirectly, and in some degree unconsciously, 
the eventual integration of the child in the human community by preventing him 
from joining the group of his peers in a normal way, but it may also cultivate 
attitudes running directly counter to the development of international under- 
standing * *. We shall come to nationalism later on. For the moment, it is 
sufficient to note that it is most frequently in the family that the children are 
infected with nationalism by hearing what is national extolled and what is 
foreign disparaged. As chauvinism, this may be more ridiculous than dangerous 
but it must, nonetheless, be regarded as the complete negation of world mind- 
edness, We shall presently recognize in nationalism the major obstacle to 
the development of world mindedness.” 

On page 55 under “The teacher-parent relationship,” “How can parents be 
persuaded to adopt an attitude so different from that of the great majority of 
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adults? It has been said that it is the children who educate the parents. Let 

the school then make use of this leverage * * *. If the teacher can persuade the 

parent that the child’s interest is at stake * * * the odds will be greatly in the 

teacher’s favor.” This would seem to imply that the student should be almost 
timidated into advocating world citizenship or you, the parent, will be told 
it your child’s interest is at stake. 

On page 58, under “Nationalism,” “As long as the child breathes the poisoned 

r of nationalism, education in world-mindedness can produce only rather pre- 

arious results. At we have pointed out, it is frequently the family that infects 

e child with extreme nationalism. The school should therefore use the means 
lescribed earlier to combat family attitudes that favor jingoism. * * * The 

iwchers should direct their teaching toward international solidarity and under- 
standing.” By the standards of this group we must presume that we are dis 

aying chauvinism or exaggerated patriotism if we read to our small children 
the story of the Pilgrims, children’s stories of the lives of our national heroes 

1 fact, any stories about America—they must be stories about the world; other- 
wise we infect our children with nationalism. 

On page 60 the report concludes with, “* * * Education for world-mindedness 
at present encounters obstacles outside the school. The principal one certainly 
s nationalism. If the feeling of belonging to the human community develops 
normally by an extension of the feeling of belonging to the national community, 

cannot possibly develop from that caricature of patriotism which is extreme 
nationalism. If the integration of the child in the national group takes place in 
the atmosphere of pride and contempt characteristic of this attitude, the efforts 
of the teachers, no matter how judiciously concerted they may be, will in most 
ases remain barren. * * * In our opinion it is essential that, on the one hand, 
a children’s charter should secure for all children such education as is sum- 
marized in this report, which alone can create the atmosphere in which develop- 

ent of world-mindedness is conceivable ; and that, on the other hand, a teacher's 
harter should secure for all members of the teaching profession the liberty to 
provide such an education by the means they decide upon, as well as the right 
of access to commissions and councils responsible for the organization of public 
education. * * * Finally, we expressed the wish that UNESCO would persuade 
not only governments but also public opinion, that the most urgent problem in 
the political field is the educational one and, more particularly, that an intel- 

ctual and moral attitude favorable to international understanding and co- 
operation (which is civilization’s only hope) can be promoted only by a school 
reorganized to this end and equipped with everything that is indispensable to 
its efforts; that, consequently, the cost of such an enlightened education is a 
wise investment of the national income; and that the activity of the school 
annot bring about the desired result unless, repudiating every form of national- 
ism, the policy of the nation itself is one of international understanding and 
cooperation.” 

We have no objection to UNESCO or any other organization telling its story 
to the schools. But when it proposes to influence, guide, and propagandize 
({merican teachers on what should be taught in schools, we object strenuously. 
For many years we have had the greatest school system in the world. It 
me that teaches and molds our children to become good loyal Americans, 
tensely proud of their great heritage. We propose to keep it that way. 


Mr, Carnanan. I might add at this point that I couldn’t follow 
those quotes and I have the pamphlet here. If they purport to be con- 
ines eee I don’t believe they are correct. 

Captain WiLLtenBucHeER. They do not purport to be continuous quo- 
tations. They are quotations which were taken from here and there, 
from the original document, and the paper itself will indicate which 
are direct quotes, or purport to be direct quotes, and which are not. 

Mr. Merrow. That is indicated clearly in the paper. 

Captain Wraensucuer. That is indicated in the paper; yes, sir. 

Also I should like at this time to put in the record in support of 
our own conclusions, a quote from the address of Senator Bricker, in 
a speech which he made in Atlanta, Ga., “The fight for a treaty-con- 
trol amendment, round 1. Address by Senator John W. Bricker before 

e Regional Conference of the American Bar Association at Atlanta, 
Ga., March 1954.” 
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Prior to the formation of the United Nations, we all thought that the treaty- 
making power was fairly well protected despite the potentially dangerous doctrine 
of Missouri vy. Holland (252 U. 8. 416). The real impetus for a constitutional 
amendment came from revolutionary doctrines propounded in the U. N. and its 
specialized agencies. Their revolutionary doctrine was candidly explained in 
1948 by Mr. John P. Humphrey, then the Director of the Division of Huma 
Rights of the United \~tions. Writing in the January 1948 issue of the Annals 
of the American A: x: y of Political and Social Science, Mr. Humphrey said 
“What the United N s is trying to do is revolutionary in character. Huma 
rights are largely a matter of relationships between the state and individual] 
and therefo ‘ iatter which has been traditionally regarded as being within 
the domesti sdiction of states. What is now being proposed is, in effect 
the creation of some kind of supernational supervision of this relationship be 
tween the state and its citizens.” 

Mr. Chairman, we ap a e the opportunity of having appeared 
here. Nothing we have said here is intended to do anything but pre 
sent facts as we understand them and certainly not to be critical of 
anyone. The statement sought to avoid using names wherever it 
could. That is our statement and if you have any questions I shall 
try to answer them. 

Mr. Merrow. I think there will be several questions. You have 
given a comprehensive statement and a good analysis of the various 
points which you have made. I want to ask this at the beginning: 
You are not opposed to the United Nations as it is now. You have 
raised these questions in reference to revision and you have stated 
your position very clearly, but you are not opposed to the organization, 
] " ike it ? 4 

Captain Wintennucuer. We are not opposed to the assembling of 
nations in an aggregate group for the purpose of discussing interna- 
tional problems and solving international differences, and certainly 
we are for every peaceful means of the solution of disputes. Or 
rather the settlement of disputes. 

Mr. Merrow. Although there is considerable controversy in 
reference to some of the activities of UNESCO—particularly the 
pamphlets that you have discussed—you are not opposed to the 
specialized agencjes, I take it. 

We said in the report of the study mission—and I just quote one 
sentence: 

However, since the pamphlets have created such an unfavorable reaction it 
is questionable whether UNESCO should seemingly endorse and actively publi- 
cize such literature in the future. 

And we did point out in all fairness that UNESCO wasn’t pushing 
them into various schools but whatever was done rested with the 
decision of the local authorities. 

Now, if the facts show that some of these criticisms are valid, and 
if they could be remedied you wouldn’t be opposed to U NESCOQ, : 
such, or the World Health Organization—you didn’t mention these— 
Food and Agriculture, and so on, I take it ? 

Captain WittenBucuer. I would have to answer that, Mr. Chair- 
man, more as an individual. The organization, National Sojourners, 
has not taken a position on that, as such. Another thing I would 
have to say is that I am not sufficiently f»miliar with the details of 
the efforts to be able to express a person] opinion. I would say we 
are neither for nor against it because we haven't taken a position on it. 


Mr. Merrow. Mrs. Bolton. 
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Mrs. Boiron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to ask you, 
f | might, do any of your members sit through the United Nations 


eetings, the U NE SCO meetings, and the various specialized agency 
4 


tivities ? 
Captain WiLLensucuer. I would believe that they do because our 
nization has over 18,000 members, many of whom live in New 

Y ork. 

Mrs. Botton. Do you get the reports from them of the discussions 
lsoon¢ 

Captain WiLLeNBucuer. Not as such, no. 

Mis. Boiron. It would seem rather valuaole, if you are feeling as 

rongly as you seem to about some of the matters taken up. Krom 

own angle—and I sat 3 months in the United Nations this fall as 

e delegate from the United States, and found that my preconceived 

as of what actually went on were, in many cases, very much at 

ult. Some of the material I had been given which I read very 
duously, along this line, didn’t quite fit into the picture accurately. 

Captain Wittensucuer. I would think that would be very true, 
Mrs. Bolton, because anyone who wants to be fair would find that 
preconceptions are frequently wrong. 

Mrs. Botron. T always think it is unfortunate for organizations to 
ome out with these very strong resolutions about things that perhaps 
ismall group of peop le are considering, but which the larger group is 
not { considering. It may be a good way to form public opinion and 
get all sides of but I think often, there are ve ry grave misconcep- 
tions that arise which most unfortunate. After all, the world has 
become very small and I am very hap py to have you say that you 
believe in a gathering of the nations for better understanding, for 
discussion and for the things that the United Nations have accom- 
plished, and they are many. 

I was happy to know that your organization agrees that such a, shall 
I say, convocation of the nations, is an important part of our rapidly 
shrinking world, If weare going to be able to live beside our brethren 
cross the sea, no matter in what direction, we must have an under- 
standing, each of the other, far greater than we have ever been able 
to have before. 

Captain Witienrucuer. Of course, Mrs. Bolton, the meeting of 
more than two nations around the table in the diplomatic field is cer- 
tainly a means of the reaching of understanding and there is no objec- 
tion to that but our organization has taken a very strong position 
against granting any powers of sanction to any organization, any 
world organization of any kind. 

Mrs. Bouron. The assembly is merely one of recommendation. 

Captain WiLLENBUCHER. At the present time. 

Mrs. Boiron. I think if you had sat through it as I did, you would 
feel that it was far more secure than perhaps some of your membership 
feel that it is. 

The feeling is very strong against any relaxing of the veto power, 
for instance, and I think that is what you feel. 

Captein Wittensucner. You mean you personally feel—— 

Mrs. Boiron. The feeling at the United Nations is against relaxing 
the veto power, as I contact the members of the 60 nations. Of course, 
they don’t all feel that way. Some of the newly freed nations like 
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India and some of the smaller nations are very anxious—they feel their 
oats and they are very anxious to show how big they are. it is a very 
complex world we live in and this seems to be a very honest effort on 
the part of most of them to make it a better world. 

I agree that there could be danger within the United Nations, but the 
world is a place of danger today. 

Captain Wittensucuer. Of course, Mrs. Bolton, our organization, 
National Sojourners, has taken a strong position against the ¢ reation, 
whether within the framework of the United Nations or otherwise, of 
a world government or a regional government with governmental pow 
ers namely legislative, executive, and judicial powers and with a 
military force to enforce compliance of nations of the world, or people 
within such nations. 

Mrs. Botron. There was no tendency along that line in the United 
mae ions that I could find, and I was looking for it. 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. I am very happy to hear that. 

Mr. Hays. All the members of your organization have to be free 
masons ¢ 

Captain Wittensucuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays. As a Mason of 35 years’ standing, I appreciate that 
phase of your work. 

One of the things that impressed me as a young Mason was the 
universality of the principles of Masonry. Now the Fulbr ight resolu- 
tion to seek peace through international cooperation is acceptance of 
universal rules of right dealing and that would fit in with Masonry’s 
ideas, wouldn’t it ¢ 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. Positively. 

Mr. Hays. So there is nothing wrong about the United Nations in 
its universal character, its spir itual aspects, on the side of moral law. 
As something that applies to all nations for free Masonry is itself an 
international organization. 

Captain WitLeNnsucuer. I think any teaching of moral law is a 
good thing. I would personally say “Yes.” We have taken no posi- 
tion on these things, but if you ask me personally, I think that the 
answer would be “Yes,” Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Hays. Well, you and I, as Masons, have to recognize that as 
one of the great contributions of Masonry to world thought and world 
culture. Our emphasis upon moral law. 

Captain WitLensucuer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hays. When President Eisenhower speaks of world law, he is 
Popes speaking of the same thng, I would assume. 

Captain WiLLensucuer. You know the words “world law” can be 
used in quite different senses, if one speaks of it as you have, referring 
to moral obligation and moral forces, in that case the answer is “Yes. 
But many of these advocates speak of the establishment of world law, 
a law which would be srantea by an international legislative body, 
behind which would be courts to try offenders for the violation, and 
armed forces to require nations and peoples to abide by them. That is 
the creation of a governmental device, which is quite another thing. 
We are opposed to that. 

Mr. Hays. I think I do understand you, and yet I think there is 
enough in common between some of the people whose views you have 
criticized, and yourselves to become important in this process. You 
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may not be as far apart as you appear to be. I am pursuing this be- 
cause this subcommittee is eager to help the cause of peace. I know 
you want peace. 

Captain WiLttensucuer. And certainly military men, many of 
whom have been on the battlefield, would prefer to have peace rather 
than war. 

Mr. Hays. Those of us with responsibilities for peace want all the 
help we can get in molding sentiment for policies that are practical] 
and sound. 

I think this aspiration for peace is the thing we have in common 
that is so valuable and at least we can cultivate that and find ways 
of implementing it. That is the reason that we are eager to see just 
how far groups like your own, that are a bit critical of present trends, 
are willing to go, because you would certainly agree that to the extent 
that a treaty, properly adopted by the United States upon an execu 
tive proposal and through Senate approval, in the constitutional way, 
by two-thirds of the Senate voting, that a treaty which commits this 
Nation to a certain program for peace through mutual commitments 
with another nation, is a sound idea. 

Captain WILLenpucHER. Once a great treaty has been adopted by 
the United States we are an honorable people. We would stand by the 
treaty, I would want to stand by the treaty and so would any right 
thinking person, once it has been adopted. 

Mr. Hays. I am talking about the process. I am talking about 
measures properly pursued under the Constitution, to commit other 
nations to the pursuit of peace and specific methods of getting it. 

I am not talking about a consummated treaty; I am talking about 
the process of treatymaking. There is nothing wrong with the 
treatymaking process. You supported the Bricker amendment and 
that is quite understandable. That is in current discussions but I am 
not talking about that. Whatever the procedures laid down, either 
under the present Constitution or under the Constitution as amended 
by the Bricker amendment, the treatymaking process is essential to 
the preservation and promotion of peace; you would agree? 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Hays. That is where two nations are involved. But suppose 
we find that we two, who are entering into a treaty, are frustrated by 
a third nation, so we must not content ourselves with a bilateral ar- 
rangement, we must make it multilateral in order to commit these 
other nations. There is nothing wrong with that; is there? 

Captain Wittensucuer. Nothing at all. That has been under- 
stood for many, many years and centuries. It would be in proper 
fields, things pursued constitutionally, resulting in a multilateral 
arrangement is certainly all right. 

Mr. Hays. Some people misunderstand presentations such as your 
own as indicating that you are against the treaty process. Of course, 
you are not. 

We had a good illustration of it in the Carcacas Conference where 
Mr. Dulles induced practically all to stand by the proposition of act- 
ing unitedly, if the Communists try to get into any one of our coun- 
tries. That is sound; isn’t it? 

Captain Wittensucner. I certainly would think so. 

Mr. Hays. If someone wants to call that hemispheric government, 
we are still for it; aren’t we? 
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Captain Wittensucuer. A mutual resistance agaist the commu- 
nizing of any, or the infiltration of communism into any of the nations 


of the Americas ¢ 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Captain Wittensucuer. Certainly we would be against that. 

Mr. Hays. Suppose our educational penetration of the Iron Cur- 
tain became effective and we were able some day to help produce 
within the Soviet orbit a democratic, decent government and they 
got on our side in this idea of world peace with justice, but the rem 
nants of communism and totalitarianism remained in some country 
and we couldn’t stamp it out altogether, but Russia became an advo 
cate of these things that we believe in and was on our side, and we 
proceeded globally against a group over in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
as we would proceed against Communists, in this hemisphere, then 
couldn’t we do it without violence to American principles ¢ 

In other words, by treaty process, proceeding in the world as 
would proceed under the Monroe Doctrine, if you please, and unde 
the Caracas agreement, if we can do that on a world scale we ouglit 
to be practical enough to do it, don’t you think ? 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. You are getting pretty hypothetical now, 
Mr. Hays, because you are talking about proceeding against nations 
in every part of the world. If that were a matter of compulsion, of 
course, if we made treaties to agree to do that sort of thing, of course, 
we stand by our treaties. That is the very reason that persuades many 
of the people who advocate the Bricker amendment, but when you 
talk about “proceed against,” if you mean with the Armed Forces 
of the United States all over the world, I don’t know exactly how far 
I would go. I would have to know more details about it. That is the 
trouble. We are dealing with the general principles and trying to 
carry general principles to include all specific situations which might 
arise, and that would be a little too difficult for me to answer that 
categorically. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I am very happy to 
enter into this discussion, and this part of it—I am now expressing 
my own views, except where I said where I thought our organization 
was for this or that, because these are matters on which our organiza- 
tion has not taken a formal position. It has its conferences, you 
know, and its conventions and it takes positions at the conventions. 

I am very happy to talk about these things. They interest me very 
much, and I am sure, Mr. Hays, that you and I feel very much the 
same about most of these things, but the questions can become so large 
and the premises so very general that it would appear to take in every 
particular situation, and I get to the point where I would like to say, 
“Well, I think I would like to know what the specific case was, rather 
than to try to answer it generally.” 

_Mr. Hays. I appreciate that and if I didn’t respect your organiza- 
tion I wouldn’t be pursuing this. I am simply trying to get the dis- 
agreements properly defined and narrowed, and then, of course, they 
can be entertained with mutual respect. , 

But let me pursue this just a bit further. If I used the word, “pro- 
ceeding,” “proceeding against a Communist threat,” I am speaking 
defensively. 
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Our action in the case of Guatemala must be interpreted as strictly 
defensive. Our attachment to moral principle is such that Guatemala 
knows she is entirely safe from attack by us. Only the threat to free- 
dom cropping out somewhere as part of a world conspiracy could be 
the basis for action by the American republics under the Caracas 
resolution. 

And when I speak of a global defense against communism, I again 
am speaking not with the idea of imposing our patterns of economic 
and political life upon any nation, I am talking about a defense opera- 
tion. But I am speaking of the treaty-making processes by which you 
get that strength to administer world law and moral law. 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. Well, Mr. Hays, you and I had the pleas- 
ure of discussing this same sort of thing once before, when you, Ad- 
miral Hamlet, Mr. Teague, and I sat down, and when we found that 
philosophically the things you are talking about now are things upon 
which we four were in pretty common agreement. There is no doubt 
about that. It is when it comes to take forms of international organi- 
zations with governmental power and fiat, that our organization has 
taken a position. I think you’ll find that uniformly in our organi- 
zation are people who have traveled a great deal, and they have served 
their country and they are governed by the principles of Freemasonry 
which we have discussed, and I think you would find that nearly all 
of them have the same general philosophical concepts you and I have 
been talking about. 

But when we come down to specific questions, whether or not under 
certain circumstances you would take troops of the United States and 
plant them all over the world, that is a question where we would have 
to look at each specific case, just like our leaders would have to. 

I have no difficulty, personally, in rather rapidly coming to agree- 
ment on matters of high principle, because I certainly believe that my 
background and teaching and patriotism and military service, includ- 
ing the Naval Academy and my study in the law—and I took my 
doctorate in Georgetown University—I would have little difficulty in 
coming to agreement on the matters of principle involved. I think that 
all right- thinking Americans want to achieve peace, and they want to 
do it ‘through peaceful agreements with foreign nations. It is only 
when we talk about the various devices that have been suggested, and 
in many cases by people who are very, very zealous to acc omplish them 
and accomplish them quickly. 

Now, personally, I think that many of them with those conclusions 
fly—I mean, they disregard the whole history of the world and they 
conclude that a device or form of government can be a solution to 
something that has to be approached with the same high-minded 
principles of philosophy which you are expounding, here—if I make 
myself clear. 

Mr. Hays. I appreciate your statement, and I apologize for having 
asked a very involved question. It was too hypothetical, I agree. But 
what I am getting at is the matter of operating on the world level if 
possible as we have operated on the hemispheric level. All of which is 
to be by treaty. This is all. I appreciate your patience with me for 
asking that kind of question. But I do hope that the target will be 
arefully defined when you pick up some of these highly theoretical, 
grandiose schemes that you wish to condemn, and that those of us 
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who still believe in the Fulbright resolution, and the United Nations, 
are not victims of the shot that you are taking at the impractical 
proposals. 

Captain WritLeneucuer. Well, of course, some of the things that we 
have passed resolutions opposing, and that we have testified to, are 
beyond the mere realm of fantastic theory. They are not so theoretical] 
because, if I am informed correctly, they are the \ very things which 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations is going to consider with 
reference to possible revision of the United Nations C harter, and as | 
understand them, they include this question of the veto power and 
whether the United Nations should have a police force, whether it 
should have the power to levy tax assessments upon nations, and 
whether its judicial powers should be extended. 

Now, those are quite in line with the things that were contained in 
our statement. 

Mr. Hays. Yes. I admit those are very specific ; I agree. 

But on UNESCO, though, let me ask a specific question about that: 
You say you oppose the distribution of any UNESCO pamphlets in 
> schools. Is that correct? 

Captain Wittensucuer. We certainly oppose the distribution of 
those pamphlets which would directly substitute and, in fact, even 
encourage the teaching of international concepts to the playing down 
of teaching our own nationalism, I mean, teaching the United States 
and its position in the world first. Yes, we are opposed to the dis- 
tribution of such pamphlets and we have a resolution which I will 
be glad to read. That statement came as a result of a resolution. The 
resolution is in the record. 

I would like to be specific about it, because here it is. 

Mr. Hays. You are not advocating the adoption of a Federal 
ig to prohibit that by the local school districts; are you? 

Captain WiLtLENBucHER. Well, we would like to see ‘effective means 
to stop it. 

Mr. Hays. You don’t mean Federal law, though ? 

Captain Witiensucuer. I don’t know that this resolution specifi- 
cally speaks in terms of a Federal law. I suppose our delegates in the 
United Nations could prohibit those sort of pamphlets. Now, the 
State Department could prohibit those pamphlets from being dis- 
tributed to the schools. Maybe I d better read the resolution to you. 

Mr. Hays. No, if you don’t mind, sir. I am unduly prolonging it, 
but I wanted to be clear on it. 

Captain Wrttensucuer. Here is the resolve part of the resolution. 
It is very short. 

Resolved, By National Sojourners, Inc., assembled in the 32d Annual Conven- 
tion at Baltimore, Md., on May 23, 1952, That it is the sense of this body that 
the UNESCO pamphlets Toward World Understanding are seriously harmful as 
being destructive of good citizenship and the inculcation and maintenance of 
the high ideals and traditions of America among the school children of the land 
and that this organization, therefore, condemns and strongly opposes the use of 
such pamphlets in the public schools, and their distribution in the public 
libraries ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of the National Sojourners be directed 
to urge upon the individual chapters and members to be alert in their respective 
states and communities to vigorously oppose the use of said UNESCO pam- 
phiets in the schools and libraries and to communicate to their State and Na- 
tional legislators their opposition to such pamphlets, with the request for appro- 
priate remedial action against the publication by UNESCO of said or similar 
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amphlets or literature, and against the distribution and use thereof in the 
schools and libraries of the country ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the national president of National Sojourners be directed to 
cause copies of the resolution to be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the United States Senate, the Speaker of the United 
States House of Representatives, the Secretary of State, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the United States Senate, and the Committee on Foreign 
\ffairs of the House.” 

And that was done, so you will no doubt have that. 

Mr. Hays. Well, sir, my point is, and I feel it must get into the 
record in this discussion, I would vigorously oppose any Federal law 
requiring the distribution of U NESCO pt amphle ts in the schools. It 
might be unconstitutional in the first place, but just as I would oppose 
a Federal statute telling the local school districts what to teach, I 
would equally oppose the suggestion that we could prohibit their 
action and their decisions. The curriculum of the local school district 

peculiarly, under our system of Government, a matter for local 
detestailanmdan and for State determination. It just seems to me that 
that is one thing that we should hold onto as an important part of our 
ay y. 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. I see. 

My function here with reference to that resolution is merely to 
present it. I did not write that resolution, and the resolution will 
have to speak for itself. 

! assume that you feel that insofar as any control over that type of 
pamphlet would be possible, if it were found necessary, would be 
through the control of our delegation, perhaps, in the United Nations 
and the State Department distribution of the pamphlets in the United 
States ¢ 

Mr. Hays. I feel that that is something that the local school dis- 
tricts and the State authorities should handle. 

Captain WiLLensucHER. Whether they accept it or not? 

Mr. Hays. Yes; that is the place to carry on that fight. 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. I just wanted to have your view on that. 
It interested me very much. 

Mr. Hays. I am very sorry to have taken so much time. 

Mr. Merrow, It has been very interesting. We want to get all points 
of view. 

Mr. Carnahan ¢ 

Mr. CaRNAnHAN. Your organization, of course, is dedicated to just 
peace / 

Captain Wittensucuer. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Carnawan. Your organization is dedicated to just peace 
throughout the world? 

Captain WiLLENBUCHER. im e certainly feel that we are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is a cardinal principle of your organization / 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. W e certainly would want this: yes, sir. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. Does your group contain membership just within 
the United States? 

Captain WitLensucuer. Our own forces; yes. Just people who 
have served as officers or warrant officers in the United States forces; 
yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any type of association which would 
involve membership in similar organizations outside of the United 
States? 
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Captain WiLtensucuer. No, sir. 

Mr. CarnaHAn. I am reading here from your statement. 

Captain WitLensucner. T hose are our own officers where they hap- 
pen to be abroad or congregated abroad or serving abroad. 

a CarnaHANn. You have chapters outside of ‘the United States? 

Captain Wrttensucuer. That is true. 

Mr. Carnanan. Of our own nationals? 

Capt: un WiLLensucHer. That is correct. 

Mr. CarnanwAN. Are you encouraging the formation of such groups 
in — r countries ¢ 

Captain Wrtensucuer. The answer to that is “Yes”; we would 
like to see as many ch: ng rs as the concentration of people who are 
eligible to membe ‘rship i in National Sojourners could provide. We 
would like to see the org: nied ation grow, like any other organization. 

Mr. Carnanan. Would you encourage any type of organization 
involving the different national organizations ? 

Captain Wmtennucner. Our organization is only interested in the 
creation of members and chapters of members who are eligible under 
our National Sojourners constitution; namely, our own people. 

No; if you are thinking about foreigners or other nationals, th 
answer would be “No.” 

Mr. Carnanan. You, of course, believe that the principles upon 
v ae you stand would be good for any nationals; not only just us? 

Captain Wittensucuer. An organization, like the American Le- 
gion, is composed of people who are citizens of the United States, and 
whether what you say is correct or not, our organization, at least at 
present, 1s compe sed only of people who are citizens of the United 
States and who have served in the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Mr. Carnanan. And, of course, you would say that it is the hope of 
your organization that re principles that you are built upon, and that 
you advocate, will be shared by people throughout the world? 

Captain Wittenevcuer. Well, they, each to their own country and 
nation; yes. As individuals and citizens of their own nation, yes; 
but we haven’t moved in that direction. From a philosophical point 
of view, we certainly hope that each country is composed of people 
who have the same ideals as we, but we realize that isn’t so, at the 
present time. Our organization hasn’t gone into that, specifically. 

Mr. Carnanan. If we might get back to the pamphlets, again, To- 
ward World Understanding, Are we to understand that your group 
hi a. officially stated that this series of pamphlets is detrimental ? 

Captain ‘Wittenpvucner. That is what our resolution concluded; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you think that decision was made after a thor- 
ough study of the content of the pamphlets? 

Captain Wirtensucner. I did not write the resolution, and I do 
not know how extensively the committee that wrote the resolution 
may have. I would assume yes. 

Mr. Carnanan. IT have here pamphlet No. 12. and the title of this 
pamphlet is, “Around the World With the Postage Stamp,” a book 
for teachers and children about the Universal Postal Union, I am 
wondering if your organization believes that a pamphlet of this type 
would have a bad effect on our own schoole ‘hildren ? 
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Captain Wuensvucuer. From its title, 1 can’t answer the question, 
Mr. Congressman. From the title, I would think no, but I don’t know 
that that is one of the pamphlets that was covered here. Let me see. 
Is that one of the pamphlets—may I see it? I thought there were 
five specific pamphlets. No; this is one of those pamphlets. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is one? 

Captain WILLENBUCHER. Certainly the resolution would include 
this pamphlet. Whether this particular one would contain matter 
that is objectionable, I don’t know. 

Mr. CaRNAHAN, Of course, it could be that this one was issued after 
your statement. 
~ Captain Wittensucuer. It could be, so I can’t tell, really. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one thing more. On page 4, you have stated, 
“Under the circumstances, our political leaders will be importuned to 
stand for,” and you have listed—and then you have gone on in your 
statement citing those various items that you are opposed to. 

Now, I take it you have a great fear that there is a movement to 
ace wa the things you are ‘afraid are going to be done. 

Captain Witiensucuer. Mr. Chairman, perhaps it would have 
been better to say, “will be importuned to stand for some or all.” I do 
not know how many. And it isn’t exactly a fear, it is an apprehension 
and an awareness that these things are being recommended by very 
strong organizations with large funds. 

Mr. Mrrrow. Do you know “of some of these organizations to which 
< make reference, or which you fear may do this? 

Captain Wittensucuer. Well, again—concerning which we have 
apprehensions ? 

nae Mrrrow. Yes. 

Captain Wititensucner. I would think basically those are the 
things which are the objectives of the United World Federalists, the 
Atlantic Unionists, and other organizations. Some of them were 
maintained in a proposal that came from the Chicago University 
group as being the structure for a constitution for a world govern- 
ment, and this statement was written based upon what actually had 
come to our attention, without using the names of any organizations, 
since you asked about the organizations I have given you some. 

Mr. Merrow. If there is a large number, you have named some of 
them, we would be glad to have them, if they come to your attention. 

Captain WiLtensucuer. Those, roughly, are the ones that I had in 
mind. 

Mr. Merrow. You have a gentleman on your right. 

Captain Wittensucner. General Schulz is chairman of the national 
Americanism committee of National Sojourners. 

General Schulz would have presented this statement, but he asked 
me to doit. Really, the statement would have been present by Colonel 
Copp, our president, has he been able to be present. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you wish to say anything, General. 

General Scuvtz. I think the position of the National Sojourners 
has been well presented by Captain Willenbucher, and I have nothing 
to add, unless the committee has questions to ask. I think those ques- 
tions have also been answered very well by Captain Willenbucher. 

Mr. Merrow. If there is nothing else, we thank you very much. 
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Our next witness will be Mr. E. Raymond Wilson, executive secre 
tary, Friends Committee on National Legisiation. 


Mr. Wilson. 


STATEMFNT OF E. RAYMOND WILSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
FRIENDS COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wiison. My name is E. Raymond Wilson. I am executive se 
retary of the Friends Committee on National Legislation, 104 C Street 
NE., Washington 2, D. C. 

Our organizat - is deeply concerned that continued and expanded 
support be given by the people and the Government of the United 
States to the work of the United Nations and to the specialized inte: 
national agencies. This work of the U. N. specialized agencies is, a1! 
has been, one of the most constructive approaches to building interna 
tional understanding and cooperation between peoples. In addition, 
the United Nations agencies are a positive force both in allaying and 
preventing those c ‘onditions and circumstances which lead to poverty, 
sickness, discontent, and war. 

I should like to raise a number of general questions regarding United 
States participation in, and policy toward, this work. I hope that this 
committee will continue to seek testimony from officials and other wit 
nesses directly connected with the international agencies, whose 
knowledge and experience in the field will enable competent and thor 
ough answers to such questions. 

How could authorization and funds be made available on a longe 
time basis so that more adequate planning for programs and personne! 
could be undertaken ¢ 

That is particularly true of technical assistance efforts which need to 
take into account the culture and psychology of the people who are 
being assisted and the interrelatedness of various factors in raising 
standards of livi ing and improving the welfare of people. How much 
more effective the U. N. expended technical assistance program could 
be if it could be assured of a modestly increasing sum for a period of 
5 years. The Congress does that, at least toa considerable extent, with 
battleships, air bases, bombing planes, and atom bombs. 

2. Shouldn’t the United States and the other members of the United 
Nations settle into our worldwide tasks with a considerably longer 
timetable ? 

In the field of work with refugees, some of the work of UNRRA 
was turned over to the International Refugee Organization. Before 
the refugee problem was fully solved, the IRO was liquidated, and the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees was created. At the 
present time, the United States and many countries of Europe are 
turning more attention—and more funds—to the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and the United States escapee 
program than to the United Nations program, exclusive of Palestine 
and Korea. Should the United States support bilateral and inter- 
governmental agencies in preference to, and almost to the exclusion 
of, United Nations undertakings ? 

Economic aid has gone through the transition from UNRRA to the 
temporary aid, to the Marshall plan, MSA, ECA, and now FOA. 


This is not to say that institutions shouldn’t be changed or closed 
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down or that new ones shouldn’t be created to meet new needs, but it 
does point to the problem of continuity of effort and the question of 
international participation in undertakings of such magnitude. 

Would there be an advantage in dividing the budgets of some 
of the specialized agencies into two parts, one covering administrative 
expenses, and the other for operations ¢ 

This would make it possible for the United States to contribute its 
normal percentage for the administrative budget, and observe a limi- 
tation which would insure that no one country could dominate the 
work of specialized agencies. Because of our large national income, 
ind our deep interest in world recovery and in advancement for the 

inderdeveloped areas, a division of budgets would provide an oppor- 
tunity for the United States to take a much larger share of the under- 
writing of the actual operation programs. In fact, that is about what 
happens now, in the U. N. technical-assistance program, and in 
" ing for refugees in Palestine and Korea. 
What would be a desirable rate of transfer of emphasis from 
| nite States programs to those carried out by the U. N. agencies / 

Programs which are operated under United Nations auspices can 
draw on technical personnel from all over the world, and are less 
suspect in regard to fears of political or economic exploitation in the 
ininds of people living in underdeveloped regions. Naturally, U. N. 
programs still face difficulties in finding available people who are 
qual fied and in securing adequate financing. Many people think the 
soundest way to develop the United Nations is through increasing 
cooperation and understanding created by common effort in the 
— inlized agencies 

- Couldn't the United States join with other countries in a more 
vigorous attack on world hunger, specifically through the Food and 
Agriculture O ‘ganization ¢ 

Officials of the FAO estimate that some 6 out of 10 of the human 
race still go to bed hungry every night. United States agriculture 
has been revolutionized in the last half century, and has many skills 
and methods to share in the science of food production. Since the 
United States delegation was active in turning down 2 proposals 
made in the FAO, 1 the World Food Board proposal, and the 
other for an International Commodity Clearing House, has our Gov- 
ernment not a peculiarly heavy responsibility to see that more effective 
plans for production and distribution of food are evolved on a world 
scale ¢ 

6. What part could the United States play in a truly global attack 
on the major diseases which could be readily controlled with the 
scientific information now in our hands? 

No effective cure has yet been found for such problems as cancer 
and heart disease—but there is little excuse for the continued ravages 
of malaria, syphilis, yaws, rickets and the other scourges which could 
be, for the most part, prevented and cured through such a long-range 
effort. If such advances could be made in the field of health and 
sanitation, coordinated efforts would also have to take place in terms 
of industrial and agricultural progress, and just as important, educa- 
tionally, to prevent a rising birth rate and decreasing death rate, caus- 
ing a population problem of the first magnitude. 

7. Shouldn't the United States look forward to more public invest- 
ment in many areas ¢ 
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There are many situations where private industry and businessmen 
will not fill the need for overseas investment, because of the lack of 
immediate returns on these investments. I am referring to such fields 
as education, health, public administration, and the building up of 
transportation and communication facilities. The International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development is too limited in its activi- 
ties, and in terms of the guaranties which it exacts, too restricted to 
solve the whole problem here. 

The United States Export-Import Bank can provide some of the 
funds, but, again, has operated on a limited scope. 

Admittedly, this situation would be improved as far as private 
investors are concerned if such guaranties as that of exchange con- 
vertibility, and also the guaranty against expropriation or loss 
through political changes, could be achieved, as recommended in the 
Randall Commission report. 

In addition, however, there is need for government-to-government 
investment to supplement programs in those areas where immediate 
returns are scanty, but where such progress is a necessary condition 
for advances in the industrial or other fields which could attract 
private capital. 

So far, the United States has not given its endorsement to 
SUNFED, the Special United Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, which we believe would be one means of providing such capital. 

In the countries just emerging into self-government or seriously un- 
dertaking democracy for the first time, there is an especial need for 
training teachers and public officials, for developing sanitation and 
public health measures, for general education, for agricultural educa- 
tion, and the development of new industries, if these governments 
are going to have the political and economic stability to survive, and 
if their peoples are to enjoy increasing standards of living. What 
better investment could the United States make than to help in the 
healthy development of countries like India, Pakistan, Burma, Indo- 
nesia, Japan and Korea, to name only a few? 

There are two United Nations activities to which I would like to 
give particular stress, since we hope this Congress will act favorably 
this year on both of them, the Emergency Fund of the Office of the 
High Commission for Refugees, and the United Nations Children’s 
Fund. 

I want to make a special appeal for United States participation in 
the Emergency Fund for the Office of the High Commissioner for 
Refugees. 

This office was continued for a period of 5 years from January 1, 
1954, by action of the U. N. General Assembly in October 1953. The 
mandate of this office covers approximately 114 million refugees, more 
than a million of whom are in Europe. This worldwide responsibility 
ineludes all refugees except those who are assisted by the other two 
agencies of the United Nations, the U. N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency and the U. N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East. 

The major responsibility of the High Commissioner’s office includes 
working for legal protection by encouraging laws and international 
conventions; for measures designed to improve the situation of refu- 
gees; and in assisting governmental and private efforts to promote 
settlement of refugees. The general budget for 1954 for the High 
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( ‘ommissioner’s office, passed by the General Assembly, is $685,000, 
which is exclusively for the administrative costs of the office itself, 
and its branches, and not for the direct care and maintenance of refu- 
= themselves. Of this sum, the United States contributes its regu- 

r percentage for United Nations organizations. 

The Emergency Fund of the Office of the High Commissioner, how- 
ever, is a different story. In spite of appeals by the High Commis 
sioner, no contributions have been made by the United States so 
far, nor was such a request included in the President’s budget message. 
Because the International Refugee Organization was laid down be 
— all the refugees resulting from the Second World War and the 

suing political upheavs al were resettled, there have been left the 
o-0llael hard core cases and special groups of refugees which do 
not fall within the jurisdiction of the other two U. N. refugee pro- 
grams, nor the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion, nor the United States escapee program. 

For calendar 1954, the High Commissioner, according to established 
United Nations procedure, has addressed letters to 37 governments, 
requesting further contributions to the Emergency Fund of $1,084,000. 
The first three to respond were Switzerland, Australia, and the Holy 
see. 

Available funds will be exhausted before the end of April. These 
unfortunate people involved include about 15,000 European refugees 
in China, and refugees of European origin in the Middle East who 
are entirely dependent on such help as can be given from the U. N. 
Refugee Emergency Fund and by the voluntary agencies. 

In Greece, while the distress among Greek nationals may to some 
extent be met through public assistance and the help given by reli- 
gious and voluntary agencies, yet the foreign refugees find themselves 
mainly dependent on aid from international sources, because of the 
strict policy of economy imposed by the low national income in Greece. 
Serious emergency refugee problems exist in Turkey, also, as well as 
in Austria, Iran, and Italy. 

We would like to recommend that the United States Government 
make available a sum of at least $500,000 which would be around 25 
percent of what governments have been asked to contribute in 1953 
and 1954. This money could be allocated from appropriations already 
made, or by a special authorization. This would be tangible evidence 
of the willingness of the United States to follow through with the 
problems left upon the dissolution of the U. N. International Refugee 
Organizations. 

Such a contribution would be another concrete expression of the 
concern of our great democracy for the plight of unfortunate peo 
who are suffering because of the ravages of war and the tides of 
political persecution. It would be another denial to any possible 
claim that our Government is cold or heartless to distressed pene 
or that we are indifferent to the adequate functioning of any U. 
organization. 

For a country that, itself, was not overrun and destroyed by war, 
and which enjoys the highest standard of living in the world, it would 
answer the cynicism and paganism now too ‘widespread. It would 
demonstrate that we stand ready to help our displaced fellowmen 
find new homes and a new start, and it would guarantee that in their 
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plight and sickness they should not die because we had withheld some 
of the bounty with which God has blessed us. 

I think the United Nations High Commissioner is in Washington 
the rest of this week renewing his appeal to the United States Govern 
ment that such a contribution might be made. 

Mrs. Boron. What is his name, do you know ¢ 

Mr. Winson. Dr ‘t. J. Van Heuven Goedhart, from Holland, and 
his deputy is Mr. James Read, whom many of you have met, an 
American citizen. 

Another one of the specialized agencies which deserves the con- 
tinuation of the extensive support which the United States has given 
it is the United Nations Children’s Fund—U NICEF. 

The Children’s Fund was established in December 1946 to aid needy 
children, particularly in the devastated areas of Europe. Then, in 
1950, when these emergency needs had largely passed, the emphasis 
was shifted to long-range child welfare programs in Asia, Africa, and 
South America. UNICEF now operates in 69 countries and terri- 
tories, and is estimated to have helped over 60 million children. By 
the end of 1952, the number of beneficiaries in various UNICEF pro- 
grams was 25.5 million tested for tuberculosis; 8.6 million vaccinated ; 
9.0 million examined for yaws, bejel, and prenatal syphilis; 2.5 million 
treated for yaws, bejel, and prenatal syphilis; 10 million protected 
against malaria and other insect-borne diseases; and 680,000 immu- 
nized against diptheria and whooping cough. 

The support rallied about the work of the Children’s Fund has been 
a remarkable expression of the interest of large numbers of nations 
in such an international welfare program. UNICEF is supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, from governments, organiza- 
tions, and individuals. Of the $439,933,000 which has been contrib- 
uted, $174,909,000 has come from contributing peoples and govern- 
ments, while $267,268,000, a much greater sum than the required 
dollar-for-dollar matching funds, has come from recipient countries. 

One of the real reasons for the success of the Children’s Fund in 
the past is the part which the United States has played in appropri- 
ating $96 million by the summer of 1953, or about 20 percent of the 
gross expenditures of the fund. The Eighth General Assembly of 
the United Nations has changed the status of the Children’s Fund 
from an emergency operation to a continuing agency. May we ear- 
nestly suggest that the United States continue to support whole- 
heartedly the United Nations Children’s Fund—and give sustained 

encouragement to what is now an ongoing organization ? 

There hasn’t been any more loyal or eloquent supporter of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund than Mrs. Bolton on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives, as those of us who listened to the debate last June can testify 
to very earnestly. ; 

According to the President’s budget, the United States budget re- 
quests an appropriation of $28.4 million for the United Nations. 
That is for fiscal 1955. This figure does not include contributions to 
the U. N. relief and refugee program, or to the technical assistance 
program. 

The President has asked for a United States defense budget which 
is 1,581 times this amount. We would appeal for a much larger sum 
being spent for the work of the United Nations agencies, both because 
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e feel that much work contributes materially to the well-being of 
mankind, and because it is a very tangible way of adding to our own 
national security, and to the security of the world. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Wilson, we thank you for this clear and con- 
structive statement in reference to the United Nations and its agencies 
| am very much interested in the last sentence of your statement, also 
in what you said in the first paragraph of your paper, where you 
referred to the work of the U. N. specialized agencies having been one 
of the most constructive approaches to building international under- 
‘stiieee and cooperation between peoples. 

In addition, the U. N. agencies are a positive force both in allaying and prevent- 
ing those conditions and circumstances which lead to poverty, sickness, discon- 
ent, and war. 

| don’t think that this can be too often repeated, and I would like 
to say that in the report on the specialized agencies, that the study 
mission made, we stated : 

It is very likely that the specialized agencies could carry on their work even 
if there were no United Nations. On the other hand, it is unlikely that the 
United Nations can achieve its objectives without a background of technical 
accomplishments by the specialized agencies. 

The Big Four of the specialized agencies, ILO, WHO, UNESCO, 
and FAO, are fighting diseases, poverty, ignorance and malnutri- 
tion. 1am glad that you have emphasized the value of the specialized 
agencies. 

Mrs. Bolton. 

Mrs. Boiron. Ihave no questions. I just feel delightfully challenged 
by your questions. You focused so many ideas that float about in 
one’s mind. It is very good to have them really set out. 

Mr. Winson. May I ask you a question, if there were any discus- 
sions in which you were involved in the General Asse mbly with regard 
to the third question I raised, of whether we might work in the di- 
rection of two budgets, an administrative budget in which we would 
take only our normal one-third, and an operating budget where we 
could really go to town on the things that the world would like to 
have done ¢ 

Mrs. Boiron. I was not in that part of the U. N. at all. I didn’t 
hear any of the argument or discussion. I hardly knew what was 
going on in the third committee, because I was so completely involved 
in the fourth and the ad hoc, so I am afraid I am no good to you on 
that question. It can be looked up very easily, of course. 

Mr. Wixson. I think it might receive the consideration of our 
Government. I have talked it over with members of the State Depart- 
ment, and others. I think we are in a situation where we don’t want 
to dominate the administrative agencies. We want to encourage 
other nations to contribute and those contributions haven’t arisen as 
fast as we would like. Maybe if we could divide our administrative 
and operating amounts, it would be helpful. 

Mrs. Boiron. It is a very interesting suggestion. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you have any questions, “Mr. Hays? 

Mr. Hays. I won’t take time to pursue the subject, but I would like 
to say for the record, and I hope this won’t embarrass my friend, Mr. 
Ray Wilson—he is a very modest man—but I think he is one of the 
most useful men we have down here in Washington, getting informa- 
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tion and giving us wise counsel about the humanitarian services of 
international agencies. I think he isa great American, and he doesn’t 
vote in my district. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. Carnauan. You raised a question “How can authorizations 
and funds be made available on a longer time basis?” It is your 
suggestion that we should consider the problem in a 5-year period? 

Mr. Wison. Well, 3 to 5 years for many kinds of operations, in 
terms of recruitment of personnel, or the undertaking of work in a 
distant country. That would give the program much more stability 
and continuity. I think that is based, too, on discussions of some 
of the problems from the standpoint of the administrators of these 
programs. 

I understand that Congress normally does not appropriate money 
for more than 1 year, but maybe one way to do it would be to appro- 
priate money for a particular job, and make the money available over 
a period of years. 

Mtr. CaRNAHAN. You have mentioned the change in name for the 
organization, or for the work we are attempting to do. You men- 
tioned “transition from UNRRA to Marshall plan, ECA, and now 
FOA.” 

Do you think the same work has been done under the different 
organizations ¢ 

Mr. Witson. Yes, but I was one who felt that UNRRA was laid 
down much too soon, that its job in terms of world reconstruction was 
much greater than was envisaged, here. 

I remember listening to the testimony of Mr. Clayton before this 
Foreign Affairs Committee, after UNRRA was laid down, in which 
he requested $600 million, as I recall, for a 1-year program of economic 
aid to Europe. 

I frankly was amazed at that from an economic official of the De- 
partment of State, because all the information we had had from 
Europe, through the work of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee and other agencies there, had led us to believe that the economic 
plight of Europe was much more serious and would require much more 
than any 1-year additional program to bring Europe out. 

So then we had, next year, the launching of the Marshall plan. Iam 
not blaming American officials for shortsightedness in those days, but 
I think it is an illustration of the need and the value for assessing as 
clearly as we can the basic job to be done and then making a timetable 
of—I suggested 5 years where we can, in terms of program and policy, 
because it is so confusing, as you very well know from your trips 
abroad in behalf of this committee, that we seem to be changing per- 
sonnel or policy very frequently, even though there may be real con- 
tinuity to it. It undermines the kind of confidence that we really want 
to build up in our allies. 

I certainly want to commend this committee for the time and effort 
that you have already put in, in the study of international organiza- 
tions, and what I hope will be a very thorough review of the work of 
these agencies to see how they can be developed to be more effective. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do you feel there is effective coordination of the 
many groups and agencies that are working throughout the world? 

Mr. Witson. Well, there seems to be a very real desire on their part 
for coordination. One couldn’t claim that it is perfectly done, because 
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of the variety of specialized agencies, and all. Take the children’s 
fund and the World Health Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization. They have had very close coordination in the 
development of agricultural and technical assistance, as well as with 
our own national technical assistance program. So there will always 
be the task of coordination, but I would think this, that it has probably 
been better done than the overall long-time global planning. 

A group of us had an afternoon with some of the administrators of 
the United States technical assistance program from the Department 
of Agriculture here a few weeks ago, and we said to them, “Has there 
been a global plan worked out for a really concerted attack on this 
matter of world hunger, something we are working for 5 years from 
now and 10 years from now, and into which our own Department of 
Agriculture program fits and into which the U. N. program fits and 
into which the FAO program fits?” and they said “No.” 

Maybe one of the things this committee could do would be to once 
in a while stop and say, “What are our long-time goals and where 
should we set our sights?” and then say, “Well, now, in the next 2 years 
or 5 years, Whatever we could commit ourselves to in ways of policy”— 
I think most of these things we are talking about are not matters of 
severe difference of political opinion between parties. I think it is a 
matter of real bipartisan effort that we can get support for in both 
Houses of Congress. 

Mr. Carnauan. Is there coordination between non-Government 
groups in their efforts throughout the world ? 

Mr. Witson. There is a good deal. For example, Mr. Ringland’s 
office in the Department of State has maintained good relationships 
with the voluntary agencies in the field of private relief. They make 
regular reports and try to work in terms of a pattern that eliminates, 
as far as possible, competition, overlapping and needless duplication. 

The Foreign Operations Administration stated as one of its policies 
that it would like to increase the participation of land-grant colleges 
in our own technical assistance program. 

I can’t speak authoritatively about the amount of coordination be- 
tween the United Nations programs and the voluntary agencies. I do 
know they maintain a very active liaison Secretariat both in New York 
and Geneva, and make every effort to work closely with private and 
voluntary agencies. 

Mr. CarnanaNn. In the work of your own group, do you meet with 
problems that you are convinced will have to be handled through 
Government channels? 

Mr. Wison. Yes. I think it is certainly fair to say so. The problem 
of health, for example. Malaria cannot be stamped out except with 
a nationwide and international attack on the problem of disease. 

Take the question of education in Iran. I have heard one of the 
technical assistance people say that if you gathered together all of the 
people in that country who now have had a highschool education, you 
would only have 1 person for every 3 villages. And so, that type of 
thing is quite beyond the scope of voluntary organizations. : 

Now, I am one who feels that we want to encourage, just as far as 
we can, the participation of voluntary agencies in these programs, and 
the Congress has recognized that by a number of things, among which 


is the provision for refunding to voluntary agencies the out-of-pocket 
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freight costs for food and relief supplies going abroad. That was to 
increase the distribution of voluntary gifts in this ¢ ountry and to make 
it possible for Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant agencies to accept 
gifts in kind which they couldn’t accept unless there was some means 
of distributing them to the people who really need them. But—and 
here, again, I can’t speak officially for the voluntary agencies—but I 
think they would be the first to say that their personnel and funds 
are by no means adequate for solution of any of these major problems 
of poverty, disease, hunger, and insecurity, and that they would be 
happy to be used to the extent they can, but aid for education, sanita 
tion, transportation, and communication will basically have to be 
handled by our Government. 

There is also the problem that is difficult for many of them, and that 
is the question of the relation of church to state and whether a re- 
ligious organization ought to take money from a Government or inter- 
governmental organization. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Do you feel that the policy on the Government 
level has enough cohesion and continuity to inspire confidence of the 
independent groups? In other words, do you feel that a change of 
administration may change the overall plan to any noticeable degree? 

Mr. Witson. Well, that has certainly happened in the United States 
technical-assistance program, when the Congress wrote into the appro- 
priations for this year a very serious cut in administrative personnel, 
and where the policy has been to replace a good many policy officials 
with people of a different political party, or for one reason or an- 
other. That is only one of the questions involved, however. Some of 
the particular problems that have faced the Society of Friends goes 
deeper than that, in terms of the kind of commitments that may have 
to be made in regard to personnel, or the particular kinds of loyalty 
oaths or whatnot that may affect the matter of conscience, and so on, 
so that the relation of private organizations to governmental opera- 
tions has had a good many angles. 

I would like to see increasing cooperation between Government and 
private agencies. I looked with considerable interest on the effort of 
the United Nations when they were faced with the problem of Arab 
refugees and asked three nongovernmental organizations to take over 
the immediate program of relief because they had experience in that 
field. That has now been transferred to the U. N. I think we would 
lose a great deal if we lost the personal concern and the personal rela- 
tionship of people to people. 

I was interested in Vienna, 2 years ago, in talking with one of our 
officials there who was working on the problem of the democratiza- 
tion of Austria, and his comment was that perhaps one of the biggest 
contributions the United States could make to a country like Germany 
or Austria is to help in the development of voluntary agencies, and in 
community organization. Our whole emphasis in this country on 
religious organizations, political organizations, PTA’s, League of 
Women Voters, business groups, luncheon groups, and so on—the 
voluntary association of individuals around a common interest. And, 
of course, that is one of the antidotes to totalitarianism. It is one of 
the ways of trying to prevent a government from making all the de- 

cisions for its people and keeping all the authority in its own hands. 

So that to the extent that both the United States programs and the 
U. N. programs can emphasize this participation of voluntary groups, 
I think it will add to their soundness. 
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Then, there is another question which I am sure you have run across 
me and time again, that in these human relations programs, the 
biggest pinch is not money, although that is difficult to get, but the 
kind of personnel that you can really trust, that won't betray their 
power, their authority or their freedom in a way so as to alienate or 
fail to command the respect of the people abroad. 

There are a good many Vigorous arguments roing on among the 
voluntary agencies as to how fast these programs should expand, but 
[ think most people are inclined to think that the real crux is how 
fast more people can be recruited for them that represent the finest 
type of American personnel, And in the United Nations agencies, 
they have the opportunity of drawing personnel from all over the 
world, so that that is a great advantage in expanding the pool of pos- 
~ible leadership. And as I have indicated in this paper, I think ow 
oncern and the Friends Committee on Legislation’s concern would 
pe to urge the e AXpansion of . N. prog! us as fast as they can really 
e soundly expanded and the diminution of purely American pro- 
grams to those things which we can do easier or better, but that in the 
specialized agencies is really one of the sound Ways of developing thre 
kind of community in the world which must underlie an effective 
political organization that we all hope will emerge from the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Your last statement, I thought, was good. Your last 
sentence in the prepared statement reads: 

We would appeal for a much larger sum being spent for the work of the 
United Nations agencies, both because we feel that much work contributes ma- 
terially to the well-being of mankind, and because it is a very tangible way of 
adding to our own national security and to the security of the world. 

It seems to me from the study we made of the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, that they are doing most effective work on 
small budgets. I think perhaps the smallness of the budget in some 
instances has facilitated the effectiveness of the work. You wouldn't 
want to increase, as you have said, the money available to these agen- 
cies without very careful consideration as to whether it can be ab- 
sorbed effectively, would you? 

Mr. Witson. That is right, but if I were a member of this subcom- 
mittee, I would look, for example, to southeast Asia, where 600 million 
people have moved from dependency to self-government, or colonial 
status, and I would think that the United States would be ver y well 
advised to put a much greater investment of personnel and money and 
skills into those countries that are just beginning to come out of a 
feeling of inferiority, that tend to swing with the pendulum to rather 
extreme nationalism. And yet, if we make common cause with them 
in their struggle for decent standards of living, for building up 
transportation and communications, for a good school system, for all 
of the institutions of the democracy, that would be the finest invest- 
ment for peace we could make. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you feel, or is it your position, that more multi- 
lateral and less bilateral aid would be more effective ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir; because it would be much better accepted on 
the part of the peoples who receive it, and much less subject to either 
suspicion or any kind of accusation that we were acting in our own 
national self-interest. 
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Mr. Merrow. The bilateral aid enables us to carry on much larger 
rograms, doesn’t it? 
r Mr. Wizson. Well, temporarily, and I wouldn’t diminish the bi- 
lateral aid. I would put the emphasis on trying to encourage other 
governments to participate more largely in personnel and finances, 
and this suggestion of dividing the administrative and operating 
budgets was a way of trying to get around some of these handicaps. 
You wouldn’t answer all the difficulties, but if we put a good deal of 
our bilateral money into a multilateral program, it would, perhaps, 
accomplish more and I think psychologically it would be, much less 
susceptible to any possibility of fear on the part of peoples that we 

were grinding our own political axes against their best future. 

Mr. Merrow. If there is no duplication of effort, and there is care- 
ful coordination between the multilateral agencies and the bilateral 
technical-assistance program, they are both very effective, aren’t they ? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. Of course, the larger the program of bilateral 
aid, the more the question of coordination comes in. 

There is another single angle to that, and I think it is the feeling 
of many of us, that the more sharply divided technical assistance and 
economic-aid programs can be from military programs, again, the 
less difficulty, politically, we are going to get into and the more people 
are going to be willing to accept them and benefit from them without 
feeling that we are obligating them in a military way for what we 
try to help them to do in the economic and technical assistance work. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, we thank you, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. I would like to ask just one more question. What 
is your feeling about the revision of the U. N. Charter? Do you 
believe it should be made into a stronger organization, or maybe left 
somewhat as it is? 

Mr. Wuson. Our official position is in terms of a far reaching 
vision of the charter. As you are aware, the Friends are very much 
concerned about the methods of endorcement and those of us who were 
at the San Francisco Conference in 1945 made 13 suggestions for 
changes in the charter, at that time, most of which were not accepted. 
One was to put the basic power of the United Nations in the hands of 
the General Assembly, rather than the Security Council, so that the 
basic authority would be in the 60 nations. 

We have moved in that direction with the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion, and the action in the General Assembly a few years ago. 

A second emphasis, I think, that is very widespread that the 
Friends would like to see would be much more emphasis on disarma- 
ment. The United Nations Charter has less utands on that then 
the League of Nations Covenant did. Also, if we are going to fore- 
stall more “Koreas” we need a combination of the disarmament of 
nations so that agressors will not have the power to berak the peace, 
and the development of enforcement upon individuals. Then it be- 
comes a true police action and not the kind of devastating war that 
pretty much iaarove the country we start out to defend, and renders 
the development of democracy—particularly in North Korea and even 
South Korea, extremely difficult, with the 3 years of war that took 
place. So I think we would be inclined to say that Korea represents 
the first international steps somewhat comparable to the vigilante 
situation in our Western States in our early history, but that is the 
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stage that we ought to move through. The alternative to war and the 
alternative to enforcement by war is the extension of world law, and 
a true international police system, and the attempt to transfer to the 
world the best of what we have learned in 175 years of political democ- 
racy. And I am one who is proud of America’s heritage and our 
experience in this political field, and I think we have a lot to share 
with the rest of the world. 

I am not one who looks with hesitation on this whole discussion of 
the charter revision. It seems to me it is exactly the kind of thing 
that ought to take place in every community in the United States. 

I think we ought to try to come to a decision that the United Nations, 
according to its founders—and we heard it said day after day after 
day in San Francisco—was an international organization created in 
the midst of war by nations on the Allied side. It represented a very 
remarkable beginning but did not propose to be an organization com- 
plete and finished in all regards. 

We also emphasized the fact that political institutions cannot outrun 
very far the moral will to use them and we have the problem of a com- 
pletely divided world. But law must precede out of a willingness to 
live without war. 

I think we should have a limited world federation which would be 
directed toward keeping us vut of war. That is more likely to give the 
United States true security than the expectation that we can avoid 
war in a world where potential aggressors are armed with atom bombs 
and where we are at the mercy of any incident that may draw us into 
war. Some of us would look with a good deal of apprehension at the 
recent statement of the Secretary of State that we are prepared to take 
instant retaliation by means of our own choosing—which I think from 


the standpoint of this committee raises a oe of whether we are 
t 


in a sense officially committed to bypass the nine steps for concilia- 
tion in the United Nations Charter, and whether we are in a sense 
committed to bypass the necessity of collective judgments on the part 
of the United Nations. 

Those are two of the questions that were raised in my mind by the 
statement of Mr. Dulles in January and by the discussion that has 
taken place in this last week. 

Mr. Carnanan. You feel that this world federation would be a 
federation of national groups? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, but it would mean them giving up enough sover- 
eignty so that nations would not use military force in their own behalf 
and so that peace could be maintained and achieved by retaining, in 
each national government, control over its own domestic questions. 

It is the type of decision the Colonies had to make 175 years ago and 
which we have found has worked—not perfectly, but we think better 
than any other type of government in the world and the shift from 
national federation to world federation is not as great as it was in the 
time of the Colonies when they were so sharply separated by distance, 
background, ideas, and all. 

The United States people, I think, are, on the whole, a people who 
respect law and who would like to live under a nation that operates 
under law and eventually in a world that operates under law. It 
is not something we should be afraid of; it is something we should 
seek to use as the servant of our common life. Law, in a sense, is 
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the rules by which we live together 
that we cannot do by ourselves. 

You can appreciate the fact that Quakers, perhaps more than most 
groups, have some hesitation about law because they have seen in their 
three centuries of history a great many arbitrary laws and they have 
always been willing on matters of conscience to withhold their support 
from the law if they felt that obeying it was more immoral than 
disobeying it. 

So we are not sayings that law is a substitute for morality or for co- 
oper ation or for decenc Vy ol * for fentinny but it is an essential part of 


a world that wants to get rid of war and wants to have some rules by 
which to live. 


Mr. Carnanan. That is all. 

Mr. Merrow. We appreciate your testimony very much. I must 
say in reference to the Secretary’s statement, I am in agreement with 
the position of the Secretary, in view of the fact that we are living in 
a divided world. I think we must be in a position to do whatever is 
necessary if there is any kind of an outbreak, and I thought the state- 
ment was wel! made. 

Mr. Witson. Well, it may be a temporary deterrent in terms of 
making quite clear the United States determination to resist aggres- 
sion, but one of the Senators referred to it as peace by terror and 
what we want to move toward is peace by agreement, peace by law, 
peace by treaty, and so on. So at best, it would only be one part of 
the policy and a temporary policy until it could be replaced by some- 
thing really more effective and more in line with what I think we all 
want to achieve internat ionally. 

Mr. Merrow. Under the circumstances I think it is about the only 
position we can take. 

We have been very glad to have you with us. We appreciate your 
statement and we will be pleased to hear from you at any time on these 
matters, 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you very much for your courtesy, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 


(The following statement has been received for inclusion in the 
record :) 


and try to do the things together 


NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., March 25, 1954. 
Re Grange viewpoints concerning the special agencies of U. N., especially FAO. 
Hon. CHESTER BE. MERROW, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Merrow: Grange policy has consistently supported the United 
Nations since it was first conceived over a decade ago. This is true despite 
our feeling that U. N. progress toward achieving any major portion of its 
objectives has been painfully slow. We now have a special committee study- 
ing its basic structure, its program, and its methods of operation. This com- 
mittee will report in November 1954, at which time we will be glad to give 
you our recommendations concerning the United Nations Organization itself. 

Insofar as the special agencies of U. N. are concerned, we shall confine our 
comments here largely to FAO. Suffice it to say that in general the Grange 
feels that the special U. N. agencies are on very solid ground, and are filling a 
necessary and fundamentally sound place on the present world scene. Our 
delegate body has again and again reaffirmed its general belief in and support 
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of the general objectives of these agencies. In fact, at our last annual meeting 
in Burlington, Vt., last November, one resolution adopted said in part that 
the Grange should use its influence in “improving the effectiveness of the 
specialized agencies of U. N.” 

Our general objectives, however, would prevent any international organiza- 
tion or treaty from infringing upon our national sovereignty or from supersed- 
ing the provisions of our Federal Constitution and the constitutions of the 
several States. We should point out, however, that our executive committee 
decided in January not to support the then pending Bricker amendment. 

Several of the general conclusions that we are about to spell out relative to 
FAO will also apply to some of the other U. N. specialized agencies. First, let 
me say that the farmers of this Nation, as expressed through the democratic 
procedures of the Grange, are proud of the record the FAO has established. 
It has experienced some growing pains, but in general has made great strides. 
We, therefore, feel that the current recommendation to raise its annual budget 
from $5,250,000 to $6,000,000 is sound, and we respectfully urge the Congress 
of this Nation to provide our pro rata share of this budget, which would amount 
to a total of about $1,800,000. 

We objected to the “closed-door session” policy of the 1943 Hot Springs, Va., 
Conference, at which time Government people effectively barred farmers and 
our organizations from the Conference, which was to conceive FAO. 

We were pleased when the policy was changed, and are satisfied with the 
present relationship between the farm organizations and FAO. We do feel, 
however, that this Government should provide for at least 4 representatives 
(1 from each of the 4 major farm organizations) to attend the general FAO 
conferences which are held every other year. Only two such representatives 
were provided for in the last such meeting, which was held in Rome, Italy. Our 
representatives, we believe, can contribute much to the meetings in an advisory 
capacity, and will help spread a better understanding of FAO in this country 
by sharing the experience with farm people all across the Nation. This latter 
point is especially true since Congress does not appropriate any funds for 
citizen-sponsoring and information-dissemination groups for FAO as it does for 
UNESCO. 

Now for an appraisal of what the Grange believes to be logical functions of 
FAO. These are as follows: 

1. FAO should do a thorough job of gathering, summarizing, appraising, and 
disseminating food and agriculture information around the world. It should 
serve as a global clearinghouse for this sort of information. It is doing a fair 
job of this at the present time. 

2. The Grange believes firmly in the technical-assistance approach of helping 
people help themselves through the dissemination of technical know-how. With 
68 nations contributing and participating in FAO, and with approximately that 
number being a part of U. N., it would appear that we should have a more solid 
international conscience and more universal interest and understanding of the 
broad technical-assistance programs if a sizable portion of the current United 
States technical-cooperation program was turned over to the U. N., with the 
United States paying for only its proportionate share. 

There is the problem, of course, of such a program under U.N. becoming tainted 
with socialistic tendencies. We have felt some of these socialistic philosophies 
on the part of some of the influences coming from U. N. in the past. For instance, 
we have heard of U. N. teams being called into various countries to assist them 
in planning various segments of their economy, spreading the gospel of con- 
fiscatory taxes on private companies, often to an extent that investment is 
discouraged and productivity is decreased. This inevitably brings lower rather 
than higher levels of living and purchasing power, and eliminates jobs and em- 
ployment rather than serving to increase productive jobs and employment. Some 
of these teams have tended to place all of their emphasis on governmental owner- 
ship, largely writing off the private-enterprise system. This organization believes 
that this sort of thing must be watched very closely. 

The history of the world shows that governmental operations are only justified 
under limited circumstances, and generally are ineffective and dangerous as a 
substitute for the sound long-time objective of getting the job done through pri- 
vate enterprise by incentive to produce or serve for profit. If this sort of phi- 
losophy is not stemmed in the United Nations, we should use pressure to either 
make the corrections or possibly begin to withdraw funds. We must not blindly de- 
stroy individual freedom to earn and own property, in our efforts or desire 
to help peoples become more productive. To do so might in some circumstances 
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seem to give desirable temporary results, but the long-time effect would inevi- 
tably be the utter defeat and failure of our worthy purpose. 

In conclusion, we believe that the U. N. technical assistance program should 
be expanded, seeking wider interest and the acceptance of responsibility, with 
more nations contributing to this work, no matter how small their contribution 
may be. The 30 percent of our $14 million pledge to this U. N. program, which 
FAO has been getting (about $6% million) surely seems small enough, in view 
of the need for this type program. Food and agriculture are the basis of the 
whole area of raising the living standard of people. It should also be remem- 
bered that the program of technical assistance on the part of all the U. N. spe- 
cialized agencies should be well coordinated. I am referring to WHO, ILO, 
UNESCO, and the others. It must also be well coordinated with the interna- 
tional development program of our own Government. 

3. The idea of FAO embarking upon some type of world-food-pool approach 
should be studied very carefully. It is basically our philosophy that it is essen- 
tial that all nations share in the cost of the world’s obligation to some of the 
underprivileged peoples. Our present program of relief and other giveaways 
has created much ill will for this country and has caused misunderstanding 
and lost us friends rather than gaining them in some cases. If a world food 
pool should be embarked upon, we should start slowly and gain experience as 
we go. This sort of a program is filled with dangers, but it also has many de- 
sirable possibilities, chief among which is the prospect of increased interrela- 
tionship and decreased isolation and ignorance of other people and their prod- 
ucts and way of life. Comparative productivity, efficiency, and ways of life 
will surely become more common knowledge among increasing numbers of people 
and nations. To make this our objective may well yield an improved chance 
of peace and broader cooperation through understanding. 

We commend your committee for its wise leadership in guiding United States 
participation in international organizations in general. This whole field of 
working for the betterment of mankind in the interest of human responsibility, 
as well as the prevention of world war III, is an objective that requires the best 
in all of us. It represents a responsibility that this Nation and all free people 
everywhere cannot shirk. 

If we can be of further help, please let us know. 

Very truly yours, 
HERSCHEL D. Newsom, Master. 
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MONDAY, MARCH 22, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
ComMITree ON Foreicn AFFaIRs, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11:05 a. m., in room G-8, 
United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings on the specialized agencies of 
the United Nations. The subcommittee has been holding hearings 
on these subjects and will continue to do so in an effort to get all the 
facts concerning the specialized agencies, for the record. 

During the last few days, we have been having hearings on the 
United Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

We have with us this morning, Mr. Irving Salomon, who served as 
chairman of a committee, with Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, a member 
of the National Commission, and Dr. John A. Perkins, the president 
of the University of Delaware and United States member of the Exec- 
utive Board of UNESCO, who was before the subcommittee about a 
week ago. 

Mr. Salomon was chairman of the committee that made a report to 
the President on UNESCO, known as the Salomon report. This re- 
port was made after a study of UNESCO in Paris. Mr. Salomon and 
the others 1 have mentioned were in the United States Delegation to 
UNESCO. We are very happy to have you with us, Mr. Salomon. 
You may proceed in any way you wish. After you have made your 
statement, we would like to ask some questions. 

Perhaps in the beginning you would tell us about your association 
with UNESCO and the reason for the report. 


STATEMENT OF IRVING SALOMON, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES 
DELEGATION TO SECOND EXTRAORDINARY SESSION, GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF UNESCO, PARIS, FRANCE, JULY 1953 


Mr. Satomon. I didn’t come with any prepared statement. I 
thought that a hearing was limited to questions and answers. Any- 
way I believe that I could be most helpful by answering your questions. 

In 1951, the Ford Foundation, through Mr. Paul Hoffman, asked 
me to go to Paris and attend the UNESCO General Conference taking 
place in July 1951, with the idea in mind that perhaps the Ford Foun- 
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dation might want to consider contributing to some of UNESCO’s 
progr ams. 

The foundation had been approached by the UNESCO Secretariat 
to assist in some projects such as fundamental education. Mr. Hoff- 
man and others in the foundation asked me to look into these projects, 
and if they were to consider making a grant to see if it would be 
properly administered; also, if time allowed, to take an analytical 
look at the organization and how it functions. It didn’t call for a 
detailed examination or study, but just a general look, before con- 
sidering the question of a grant. 

This took place in the summer of 1951, but since then I paid rela- 
tively little attention to UNESCO until late last spring, when I was 
advised that the administration wanted me to represent the United 
States Government as head of the delegation to the second extraordi- 
nary session which took place in Paris last July. 

That is as much background as I had on UNESCO. The request 
from the administration came out of a clear sky. I wasn’t seeking 
the job, and, in fact, didn’t want it at first. I was persuaded to take it, 
and so I did accept. 

Mr. Merrow. I think you made a fine report, Mr. Salomon. Would 
you like to comment on your report, make additional comments about 
UNESCO, that, perhaps, are not in this report ? 

Mr. Satomon. Well, I think the report of our delegation covered 
the ground as far as we went. Of course, there are many notes and 
innumerable worksheets I don’t happen to have with me. From 
them I prepared the report. I had the excellent assistance of Dr. 
Perkins and Mrs. Heffelfinger. To a large extent, we each went 
our own way to carry out the assignments we divided among our- 
selves. This was necessary, due to the limited amount of time we 
had in which to carry out the instructions we had from the Depart- 
ment of State. We were asked to do two things: (1) Represent 
the United States Government at the sessions of the conference; 
and (2) make a study of UNESCO, particularly whether there was 
any validity to the accusations which were quite commonly made 
in some parts of the country. 

We did concentrate primarily on trying to secure the facts relative 
to those accusations and indictments. 

Maybe you had better question me now so we can deal with the 
items in which you are most concerned. 

Mr. Merrow. In the criticisms, we have heard a good deal about 
this one: 

UNESCO advocates a political world government and seeks to prepare the 
citizens of the member states to accept such a political world government. 

Now, I know that you have answered that in this report, but I 
wonder if, perhaps, out of your experience, you could tell us how 
such a criticism as that arises, and what you found as you studied 
UNESCO in reference to it? 

Mr. Satomon. Why it has arisen and who is responsible for it is 
something with which I am not too familiar. I have heard stories 
of how it started, that a certain group with a name like the Flag 
Association, suddenly in the fall of 1951 made this type of an accusa- 
tion after some 6 years of accepting UNESCO. TI haven’t heard 
too much about this and actually wasn’t very much concerned. 
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When UNESCO is accused of advocating world government it 
requires an examination in certain categories. 

First, the program. This is voted upon by the representatives of 
the individual member states. There was nothing whatsoever in 
the program of the last two sessions that in any way, so far as we could 

find, even so much as hints of any advocacy of world government. 
i very one of the projects in the program were of a nature that could 
not possibly be interpreted as preparing citizens of this or any nation 
for world government. Those who have misgivings concerning 
UNESCO should study those programs, not only to verify this, but 
to learn what UNESCO endeavors to achieve. 

As a matter of fact, as nationalistic as some Americans may be, 
many of the other member states are far more so. They wouldn’t 
tolerate anything that would violate in any way their national integ 
rity or their sovereignty. 

So much for the program, which is determined and voted upon by all 
ts member nations. Secondly, there is the interpretation of the pro 

im by the members of the Secretariat. Could they, in any way, 
adie t, misapply, or misinterpret that which was intended by the 
conference’s vote? Our group found nothing that was misinterpreted 
or altered in its implementation that could even remotely show any 
endeavor in the direction of a supergovernment or lessen the inde- 
pendence of any member state. 

The third category is the literature. The series of books, Toward 
World Understanding, seemed to have been the only literature of 
UNESCO Headquarters that were suspected of advocating a lessening 
of our sovereignty and the promotion of a supergovernment. I read 
these books. I have read them as a layman, let me add. I am not an 
educator, but a businessman. I read the series as a businessman with 
a daughter in high school, seeking to find anything in them that was 
unsafe for my child to read or that could conceivably alienate her 
loyalty and love for the United States of America. F rom either my 
child’s viewpoint or any other American child’s or teacher’s viewpoint 
the dealing with international understanding neither advocated world 
government nor tends to lessen loyalty. While some of the terminol- 
ogy might be a bit unfortunate, yielding to interpretations that might 
be debatable, if one approached them from the viewpoint of their 
intent, I sincerely believe that there would be little room for doubt. 

Let me explain. They use the term “world citizenship” in these 
books. I do not consider that this has any political connotation. I 
think if anyone were to read these books objectively, they could come 
to that sort of a conclusion. I think the intent is rather clear that they 
mean world-mindedness, world cooperation, world sympathy, world 
understanding, but do not mean in any sense that our national borders 
should be torn down and that we should be citizens of one interna- 
tional or continental political unit. 

Outside of that statement which, as I say, could be misinterpreted, 
I found nothing in this series of books or in any other UNESCO 
literature that I read that would indicate advocacy of a political world 
government or sacrifice of any segment of our sovereignty. 

Actually, in the short time allotted to our group, we couldn’t read 
much of the literature because there are thousands and thousands of 
volumes, as you well know, but those are the only ones to my knowledge 
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which have had any accusations leveled in the direction of world 
government. 

Those are the three categories, the program, the carrying out of 
the program, and the literature in which there could have possibly 
been any justification of the accusation made against UNESCO that 
it advocates political world government. 

Mr. Merrow. Our mission said in reference to the pamphlets, “How- 
ever, since the pamphlets have created such an unfavorable reaction, 
it is questionable whether UNESCO should seemingly endorse and 
actively publicize such literature in the future.” 

Do you care to comment on that suggestion ? 

Mr. Satomon. Yes; I will do that. 

My personal feeling is I am opposed to any form of censorship, 
no matter where or what it may be. If we are going to have censor- 
ship, we will have to censor the Congressional Record, too, because 
that expresses individual opinions. I think you will agree that some 
of the extensions of remarks appearing in the Congressional Record 
are more vulnerable to criticism than anything that appears in 
UNESCO’s pamphlets. I may disagree violently with something 
that may be said, but nevertheless I believe that the privilege of free 
speech is an inherent American right. 

There is a great deal of literature in the United States of all kinds, 
written by individuals or recorded in minutes of meetings that are 
critical of our country and our institutions. As good, commonsense 
Americans, we want the right and opportunity to discern between 
what we want to read and what we don’t want to read—and what we 
want to believe of what we read. Personally, I am very much opposed 
to any form of censorship. 

Whether or not some people agree with me that the intent of this 
series, Toward World Understanding does not foster political world 
government, they should know anyway that UNESCO has disclaimed 
authorship of these books. Usually in the frontispiece of these 
books, there is a clear statement—I don’t remember the exact word- 
ing, but it indicates that the contents does not necessarily represent 
the viewpoint of UNESCO. 

I feel UNESCO is honorbound to print the proceedings of any 
meeting it sponsors, even if it represents very often the viewpoint of 
persons who might be neutralists, or who might have world govern- 
ment as an ideal. That doesn’t mean we or our children have to read 
them, or, reading them believe them and accept them. We have done 
a mighty poor job of indoctrinating our offspring in our American 
ideals, if diny can be readily set aside by some nonconformist opinions. 
I feel that our children and we have the faculty for discernment. 

T have another point that perhaps I should cover in connection with 
this series, which I understand commenced the antagonisms to 
UNESCO and continued to be a major weapon against it. It is also 
the exaggeration of their importance in terms of United States dis- 
tribution. The sole United States distributor is the Columbia 
University Press in New York, and they advised that the maximum 
sale of any one of those books was about 3,000 copies as of last Octo- 
ber 1. At the time that the criticism came out against these books, 
I read that criticism in detail and I found that they quoted out of 
context. It went from one page to another, and back again, often 
reconstructing what was written. Anyway, until the criticism came 
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out, the maximum number distributed of any one book in the series— 
and these figures are approximate—was about 1,400 or 1,500. Of the 
book that has been criticized the most, only about 1,500 copies had been 
sold in about 3 years—I am within a hundred or so of the figure—and 
then its sales suddenly perked up because the element who chose to see 
in UNESCO something unfavorable apparently created a demand for 
that book. Even so there was less than 3,000 sold and distributed in 
total by last October 1. 

From the practical viewpoint of a businessman, if there were 1,500 
copies distributed, or even 3,000, that would be to about 1 to 100 school 
teachers just in New York City, let alone the United States. So even 
in terms of circulation, how little effect they would have, you can 
judge for yourselves. As is frequently true of criticism, it assumes 
gigantic reverberations over a microscopic issue, if any. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte— 

Mr. LeCompte. I have no questions, at this time. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays—— 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mr. Salomon. I appreciated 
your comment on the difficulty with language, and with words. It 
seems to me that many of these questions do get into that area, very 
definitely. The phrase “world government” has many meanings, ap- 
parently. I try to resolve it personally by saying, first, that I do not 
believe in a super world state, and I am sure that the proponents of 
a super world state are very few in this country, but to deny a person 
of Dr. Milton Eisenhower’s stature, the right to use the phrase 
“world government” without being proscribed as a radical it seems 
to me to be entirely unjustified. I wonder if you haven’t found, in 
exploring the views of people who stand for world-mindedness, that 
really, when they speak of world government, by and large, they are 
speaking of a world governed by the principles of international law. 

I put it this way: “I believe in a world governed by law,” which 
means governed by governments. So in that sense, we can use the ex- 
pression “world government,” can’t we? 

Mr. Satomon. That is right, as long as it can’t be interpreted as 
infringing on our own sovereignty, independence, and integrity. 

Mr. Hays. Haven’t you found that generally the phrase “world 
government” is used with that connotation ? 

Mr. Satomon. I happen to have had little contact with that termi- 
nology. I have had more contact with “world citizenship” than 
“world government.” I think there are many people who today would 
be inclined to go beyond your interpretation of world government. 

Mr. Hays. The use of the phase in 1949 might be entirely different 
than it would be in 1954, and hasn’t it been noted that it has come to 
have a flavor that it didn’t have at first ? 

Mr. Satomon. That is right. Words have a way of changing in 
connotation, depending upon attitudes and viewpoints of a current 
nature. 

Mr. Hays. I haven’t made as close a study of this as you and I am 
simply endeavoring to get the benefit of your study on that. 

Would you say, in other words, there has been a definite change in 
the use of that phrase ? 

Mr. Satomon. I think there are many groups that are afraid of 
that word, groups I am familiar with. To them, world government 
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carries the implication that it means a super government. So many 
people now feel this is the interpretation, signifying lessened 

sovereignty, that I would hesitate to use that term. I agree that we 
find changes in use of terms. Two or three years ago, just to take an 
example, the word “controversial” meant something like “debatable.” 
Today, if you say someone is controversial, or a situation is contro- 
versial, many people interpret it as meaning possibly that he or it is 
suspected of being Red-tinged. 

That analogy might explain how the term “world government” per- 
haps lost some of its original meaning. 

Mr. Hays. I don’t object to phrases that the world-minded leader 
wants to use, if he will stick to our basic idea of powers for an agency 
like the United Nations to be determined by treaty. If he sticks to 
the treaty procedure, he will be on safe ground, it seems to me. If he 
wants to call it a federation, an organization, or an agency, what- 
ever he calls it, if he is speaking of the narrowly defined powers that 
that agency possesses, based on treaty, that seems all right. 

It seems to me there is nothing dangerous about it, although there 
would be differences of opinion between people equally loyal, equally 
patriotic, and equally conscientious about how far those powers should 
go. But if we proscribe the conferring of authority upon some con- 
ference or giving our representatives, at some conference table, au- 
thority to discuss mutual interests in peace, then we are really re- 
treating from a situation that the 20th century has produced. 

This isn’t a question. I am just putting my own views in the record 
at this point in line with things you have suggested. 

I certainly appreciate your help on this. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. Carnanan. Pursuing the thought just a little further, isn’t the 
arrangement of any treaty, taking national sovereignty outside of our 
own national setup? 

Mr. Satomon. I don’t believe I am capable of answering that, but 

T don’t think any UNESCO conference resolution requires a treaty, 
he cause they t ake no action that infringes on our internal policy or in 
anyway impairs otr pORESHENy There are no bilateral or multi- 
lateral arrangements made between the member nations that come 
within the general area that would require a treaty, according to my 
limited knowledge in this area, because nothing is voted by either the 
executive board or the conference that lessens, alters, or affects the 
individual independence of its member nations. 

Mr. Carnanan. What I had in mind, aren’t we surrendering at 
least some national sovereignty in the signing of any bilateral tre: aty? 

Mr. Satomon. I wouldn’t be qualified to answer that. 

Mr. Carnanan. In signing a treaty we agree to settle things with 
the aid of somebody else besides ourselves, and then the thing i is be- 
yond the realm of national sovereignty. Then in dealing with nations 
throughout the world when mutual agreement is required we are 

stepping outside of the narrow sense of “national sovereignty, even in 
the signing of a treaty. 

Mr. Satomon. In other words, if we approve of a program in 
UNESCO whereby they are going to spend X number of dollars for 
sending teams of educators to various underdeveloped countries, does 
our approval of that expenditure for that purpose come in that 
category ¢ 
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Mr. Caknauan. Yes, I think it would have to come in the category 
of agreements that must be made between our own national group 
and others. I can’t conceive of our existing in a world of many free 
nations if we say the only thing we are going to do has to be strictly 
a matter of national sovereignty, and we will not go beyond that point. 
We always have dealt with other national groups and if we keep our 
own national sovereignty we must work with other sovereign nations. 

I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hays. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CarNnaHan. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Don’t we run into the same difficulty there with regard 
to the word “sovereignty” that we ran into with the word “govern- 
ment,” and wouldn’t you agree—to stick to my illustrations or to stick 
to my comments—that treatymaking is an exercise of sovereignty and 
not a surrender of it; wouldn’t that tend to tie it up é 

Mr. Carnanan. I would say it is an exercise of sovereignty in the 
protection of our sovereignty. Otherwise, we wouldn’t engage in it. 
Through treaties and through agreements throughout the world, we 
have a chance to pee and to perpetuate our sovereignty by develop 
ing through mutually beneficial agreement a world environment in 
which national sovereignty can survive. 

Mr. Hays. I simply noted this, that a lot of people who fear the 
impairment of sovereignty might not object to the procedure that we 
are adopting under present foreign policy if it is put in that light. 
Certainly, as patriots, it seems to me that they would be as fearful as 
we, of the ultimate failure to exercise sovereignty. So I like to put it 
that way, that it is the exercise of sovereignty and not the surrender 
of it that brings world order and peace, to replace anarchy, which 
is, according to a certain concept, a lack of government, but you do it 
through governments. All of that is philosophical. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Salomon, did you go into the question of the per- 
sonnel in the Secretariat of UNESCO, their devotion to the ideals of 
UNESCO, their fitness, their concept of the principles of freedom for 
which the free world stands, and so forth ¢ 

Mr. Satomon. Ina measure. I talked to about 20-odd of the princi- 
pal directors, and the other members of our group spoke to perhaps 
an equal number, or perhaps more. 

We were very much impressed with the enthusiasm they have to 
their work, and, generally speaking, their dedication, particularly to 
the UNESCO ideal of the widest and freest possible distribution of 
intellectual, scientific, and cultural material. 

In the short time allotted, we were not able to discern an eflicient 
operation from an inefficient one. You can’t tell by looking at a man’s 
desk, whether the papers piled up really mean anything or if they 
are just there for show. The offices we visited seemed to be busy— 
very much occupied. How much of what is being done is of genuine 

value to the program or operation, and how much of it might be un 
necessary or even boondoggling, we had no means of knowing, and, 
of course, that was not a part of our mission. 

We were very much concerned with trying to learn from every 
means within our disposal whether the top echelon had any communis 
tic leanings, and, if possible, to ascertain if they had the ability for 
their respective jobs. By and large, I would say they are an able, 
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dedicated group, who showed no manifestataion of red leanings, so 
far as we could tell from the fair amount of information we gathered. 

Like every other top group in a bureaucracy, there are exceptions. 
Even in the short time we were there, we felt there were men who could 
have been replaced with more able individuals. There are 600 or 700 
employees, all told, in the Secretariat. It would take an industrial en- 
gineering evaluation to determine the efficiency of the individuals all 
down the line; also to determine how many are really needed for the 
carrying out the program and activities of the Secretariat. There are 
some jobs that, I would guess, could be vacated. But then, I am al- 
ways suspicious—being a businessman—of bureaucracy, especially 
insofar as there are some people holding jobs that can be eliminated 
or combined. 

However, that is only a personal suspicion that I have and I have no 
statement as far as the UNESCO Secretariat is concerned, because 
outside of talking to the top echelon, most of whom left a very good 
impression, I am ‘not able to evaluate the quality of work or the need 
for the work down the line. 

Mr. Merrow. In your listing of critcisms which occur in the United 
States with respect to U NESC O, I think you have stated all of them 
very well. 

One is that “UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious.” You found 
no evidence of that ? 

Mr. Satomon. No, I found no evidence of that. Asa matter of fact 
the representative of the Holy See was seated just two seats ee 
me and I don’t think it would have the approval of Rome if there w 
anything of that nature in the program. I think the program is sane 

carefully reviewed by the permanent represent itive of the Holy See, 

also by the nongovernmental organizations that are accredited to 
UNESCO, many “of which are from the main religious organizations. 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish groups are all represented. 

Among the delegates themselves, you will also find almost every 
non-Judeo-Christian faith, such as Mohammedanism, Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, and so forth, many of which are intensely religious. 
Sixty-six countries should pretty well represent the whole gamut of 
religions, and I doubt if atheism or any antireligious bias would be 
tolerated. Furthermore, there is nothing in the program, literature, 
or attitudes that would even create any suspicion of atheistic anti- 
religious attitudes or endeavors. 

I have heard rumors in connection with UNESCO's proposed his- 
tory of the world, that 1 or 2 of the men editing it are suspected 
of being atheistic. I don’t know whether they are, or not, but I would 
say there are somewhere between 15 and 30 individuals involved in 
this project, including some prominent Catholic scholars. My feeling 
is, that even if it were true, that one or two are atheistic, considering 
the vastness and the nature of the project, and the amount of editing 
required, it would be exceedingly difficult for any atheistic doctrine to 
find its way into the volumes in question. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. I haven’t had a chance to read your report. Did 
you come up with any major criticisms, or any yarticular weaknesses 
of UNESCO and if so, w hat would you consider the greatest? 

Mr. Satomon. There are six general criticisms. My major criti- 
cism is their programing. I think for their budget they attempt far 
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toomuch. Even in the five major fields, there are 170 or more projects 
and there are some in the other fields. With $9 million they can’t 
begin to do all the things planned. I think they must cut down their 
program, and, instead, doa good job in far limited fields. They would 
make UNESCO far more effective if they would trade their shotguns 
for a few high-powered rifles. 

That is one fisaie criticism. Yes, if they could get more money— 
and havea bigger budget they could have a wider program, for their 
entire program is substantially worthwhile. Yet even if they were to 
pare the program down to bare essentials, they haven’t enough money. 
Even if they were just limited to fundamental education and did 
nothing else but that, their money wouldn’t cover the nee dof educating 
900 million people in the free world, whose illiteracy also manifests 
itself in malnutrition and inadequate health measures, making them 
ready prey for communistic ideology. No individual or organization 

can engage in too many things and do them well. 

Another criticism is the fussy line of demarcation between the 
responsibilities of the General C ‘onference and the Executive Board. 
Here again, perhaps, I revert to my business background where a 
board of directors in business has its responsibilities well defined and 
operates effectively. In the UNESCO setup there is overlapping 
and duplication. The work of the Executive Board should be re- 
viewed, revamped, and carefully defined. 

Another fault that we found is the absence of national commissions 
in so many countries. UNESCO cannot carry out its aims unless 
there are properly organized and functioning national commissions 
in each of the member states. 

As I recall—I haven’t actually read my own report since I wrote it 
last August, so these figures may not be wholly accurate—there are 
only 13 ‘of the 66 member nations who have fully organized, properly 
functioning, national commissions, There are another 13 that are 
working toward this, but the balance of the member nations have little 
or nothing that could be characterized as a truly national commission. 
Unless the benefits of UNESCO are made available to a country 
prim: arily through a national commission, much of UNESCO’s effort, 
in my opinion, is misdirected and perhaps even wasted. 

There are other criticisms. One is the personnel. In particular, 
the largest individual part of the budget is spent in one department 
that seems to be very inadequately operated in several respects. I 
don’t know whether I should mention it for the record, but I might 
just as well be frank about it. 

Mr. Merrow. This is a public hearing with the press. 

Mr. Satomon. I didn’t know that. I have nothing that I wish to 
retract anyway. In fact I’ll add that this individual “heads a de »part- 
ment that could serve most usefully in this country and internationally. 
There is another instance, or two, where changing to more able person- 
nel would be most desirable. 

Mr. Carnanan. Your criticisms, then, are not of the need for the 
thing that the organization is expected to do. Your criticism is of 
the fact that they are attempting to do too much and they need, per 
haps, a little better internal organization ? 

Mr. Satomon. Right. They are administrative problems, pri- 
marily. I find no major fault with UNESCO's aims and goals; what 
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its ideals are and what it hopes to do. UNESCO, despite growing 
pains and handicaps, has accomplished a great deal. They haven’t 
succeeded in realizing some of their goals, but that is due in some 
degree to either lack of funds and/or making the best use of the funds 
they have. 

I am convinced that UNESCO serves an exceedingly important 
purpose. It is indispensable internationally, and almost as much so 
in terms of our own selfish national well-being, and this is the prac- 
tical viewpoint of a businessman. 

I think that illiteracy is as much of a disease as yaws, or any other 
type of devastating tropical ailment. The vulture of communism 
is constantly preening to pounce upon people who are ill-educated as 
quickly as those who are diseased or underfed. Hence, it is my belief 
that UNESCO’s endeavors in assisting underdeveloped countries in 
their educational activities and in their fundamental education pro- 
grams have enormous possibilities of contributing toward ultimate 
peace. Perhaps we might take China, as an example. I cannot help 
feeling that the spread of communism there was facilitated less 
through force than through ignorance—an illiteracy that extends to 
neither knowing ideologies or how to even feed themselves. I think 
that making knowledge available, a fundamental knowledge of know- 
ing how to live, is probably one of the most important steps we can 
take toward promulgating the democratic way of life and the cause 
of peace. 

UNESCO’s mission in that direction is unique and important, and 
I hope that if greater outside funds are not available that UNESCO 
will divert as much of their available funds as possible for this 
purpose. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Has the problem of informing our own people 
been neglected ¢ 

Mr. Satomon. Very badly neglected, I feel. That is one of the 
major criticisms that I have. The people just don’t hear about 
UNESCO’s accomplishments, many of which are very exciting. For 
example, yesterday an ex-Missouri schoolteacher dropped in to see 
me. He had just spent 15 months in Thailand. His name is Obourn, 
and he went there for UNESCO as a member of an international edu- 
cational team that the Thai Government had requested for the interior 
of Thailand. When he arrived, they had only one science book from 
which the teacher read, and the students took notes. There were no 
other textbooks, laboratory, or scientific materials. 

At the end of 15 months, through UNESCO’s efforts, there were 
24 separate schools, with small but quite adequate laboratories and 
almost a sufliciency of all types of science textbooks. The interest.and 
efforts of the natives was unbelievable to me. 

I have never been to Thailand, but I would guess that they would 
be interested in the humanities and such disciplines as the social 
sciences. I didn’t dream they would have any propensity for the 
natural sciences. The interest and excitement they exhibited over 


these courses in science is best evidenced by the fact that in 15 months 
the students built their own buildings, made some of the equipment, 
and worked until 2 and 3 o'clock in the morning, often going without 
meals. Relate that, if you can, to the situation here, where we take 
education for granted. 
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There is a yearning throughout the world for education of which, 
it appears, we have no conception. 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any suggestions as to how we might 
remedy this defect ‘ 

Mr. Satomon. I would like to add one other thing to this Thailand 
story. “Being also quite conscious of benefits to our country, I should 
mention that the Thailand Government bought the scientific equip- 
ment from a Chicago company. They had Ginn & Co., the textbook 
publishers, reprint some science books in the native language. As 
American educators and experts go out into the world, American 
business benefits. Moreover, as we help educate the underdeveloped 
lands, we earn a greater respect for the United States, its ideals, its 
methods, its products, and its people. When a foreign country uses 
American textbooks, instruments, and other educational material, they 
represent plus benefits that we don’t usually count when we analyze 
these U. N. specialized agencies. 

Now, what was your other question ? 

Mr. Carnanan. Do you have any suggestion as to how we might 
inform our own people more adequately of UNESCO and its work? 

Mr. Satomon. Well, I have my own idea, whatever it may be 
worth. Every dav something exciting or newsworthy comes up. The 
mass-communications department of the Secretariat should utilize the 
information and develop stories that would filter into American pa- 
pers, and papers everywhere. 

The United States citizen doesn’t know what UNESCO has done in 
Liberia, or Libia, or Thailand, and many other backward countries. 
They have no knowledge about the teams that withstand innumerable 
hardships to assist a backward nation in the fields of education, science, 
and culture. We Americans who accept our education so casually, here, 
have no conception of the yearning for education cl :ewhere. When 
an American technician goes to a native village, he is often lionized 
and idolized. He represents the United States to them. Their ex 
periences should be publicized. UNESCO, however, has not been the 
exception, for there has been little publicity on the World Health 
Organization, or the Food and Agriculture Organization. In most 
parts of the world, all these United Nations “specialized agencies 
working with the Technical Assistance Board are almost daily chalk- 
ing up achievements that are far more ne »wsworthy than many of the 
items that appear in our newspapers from day to day. Somehow or 
other there has not been a well-organized publicity dispense r, either 
in the Secretariat itself, or wherever it should be. It is very unfor 
tunate. You wouldn’t need hearings like this and some of the others, 
and you wouldn’t have the antagonisms if our citizenry knew how we 
are projecting our American ideals and ideas in so many remote 
corners of the earth, not overtly, but nevertheless effectively, through 
the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Carnanan. How do you account for the fact that information 
of that type doesn’t hit the newspapers? 

Mr. Satomon. I think the fault might be at least partly in the 
Secretariat in Paris. That is only a guess, but I feel that they are not 
feeding this type of material to the newspapers and the publications 
here, and in the form in which it is acceptable and useful to them. 

Mr. CarnaHan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Merrow. In our mission report we stated on page 2 that— 


Much of the material which follows is highly detailed. The study mission is 
convinced that no useful purpose would be served in developing material of 
only a general nature. Particularly in the case of the international organizations 
was it felt important to develop specific detailed facts, since much of the work of 
these organizations is little publicized outside official circles. 

That is the same point you are making; isn’t it? 

Mr. SALomon., Yes 2S sf ne American taxpayers give a great deal of 
money to the U nited Nations and the specialized agencies, but he 
receives little or no information how the money is being used and 
where it is going. 

Mr. Merrow. With respect to UNESCO, do you think there is any 
way in which the National Commission could do a better piece of work 
in publicizing it ? 

Mr. Satomon. I can’t speak for the National Commission, I am not 
a member, and I am not in a position to evaluate their organization 
and how they function. 

Mr. Merrow. That certainly is worthy of consideration. 

Mr. Satomon. It certainly is. I think the average American is 
very fairminded. Usually if he is prejudiced against UNESCO, it 
has come from information which he believes might be true, but which 
he had little means of checking. If the average American knew that 
UNESCO attempts to extend on a worldwide basis, generally what 
we do in this country, in science, education, and culture, I think it 
would have his hearty support. 

Mr. Carnanan. What do you believe is the basis of the attack by 
the opposition, on UNESC 10% 

Mr. Satomon. I don’t know just what the motive might be. I often 
wonder why some people have chosen to attack it even after semi- 
familiarizing themselves with it. If people are thoroughly familiar 
with its programs, its aims, its goals, they have no basis for attackin 
UNESCO on the grounds they have selected. They could attack 
UNESCO for having too big a program, for having too high, perhaps 
even unattainable, ideals, for trying to do too much. I haven’t seen 
any attacks of that nature. They could attack UNESCO for some of 
its personnel not being as capable or as efficient as they might be. I 
haven’t seen that type of criticism. In other words, none of the 
criticisms voiced included the six weaknesses of UNESCO outlined 
in our report. I presume they are not as spectacular and emotion- 
arousing as the unfounded accusations. 

Mr. Merrow. The mission made a comment at page 229 in this 
report on UNESCO, and I will just read the last paragraph. 

UNESCO’s deficiencies and confusion are particularly apparent when con- 
sidered in the light of rapidly moving events. The forces of freedom are engaged 
in a great struggle with those who are constantly seeking to destroy that freedom. 
In this struggle, UNESCO could and should do far more to publicize and set forth 
the values of the ideas and ideals which form the foundation of the free world 
and to denounce the Communist ideology which seeks to destroy those ideas and 
ideals. 

It seems to me that UNESCO is paralyzed to a great extent by a 
neutralism in this struggle. I wonder if you would care to comment 
on that criticism of UNESCO. 

Mr. Satomon. A proper answer would take sometime. However, 
I will fumble around with it a bit. Firstly, I would say again, 
UNESCO's Mass Communications Department is vested with the re- 
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sponsibility of publicizing the values, the deeds, and ideals that are 
representative of the free world. It has not done so—at least. not 
effectively, I feel. Perhaps the reasons for this are lack of ability, 
and lack of money. I agree that it should be done to the greatest 
extent possible. 

Now, for the second part, denouncing the Communist ideology. I 
have an immediate reaction which I would like to reserve the right 
to alter as I think through it more. I am afraid that if that was a 
part of the program of UNESCO, we would alienate a great many 
member states, and might even emasculate much of U NESCO’s use- 
fulness. In the first place, I don’t think they would vote it. There 
is a great sensitivity in the Organization, among the member states, 
to American dominance. I found at the Paris Conference, and also 
at the 16th session of the Economic and Social Council which I at- 
tended at Geneva, afterwards—that even friends of ours among na 
tions like to show their complete independence of us. They like to 
show the other countries that they are free of our influence. That 
is the reason several of them, even though point 4 beneficiaries, often 
abstain, or even vote against us, on many issues, including those that 
have East-West political implications. 

They do represent neutralist thinking. Outside of our NATO allies 
and a few others, neutralist thinking does predominate today in most 
international affairs. Perhaps of the 66 members of UNESCO, the 
vast majority represent neutralist thinking. 

But, here again, we have a problem of semantics in the word neu- 
tralism. There is what we might call the impeccable neutralist. I 
won’t mention any countries, but what I term the impeccable neu- 
tralist is one who maintains a complete neutrality to the extent that 
it will not support us even when it knows the United States is right. 
Then, there is the more common type of neutral or neutralist that 
evaluates an issue on its merit. I would have to have a definition of 
which neutralist you mean because there is a wide difference. Carry- 
ing this thought a little further, UNESCO's educational activities 
are largely in : both types of neutral countries. The representatives 
of the United States and other countries in the technical assistance 
program try to keep themselves very immaculate. By doing so, they 
find they earn far more respect for the United States and its insti- 
tutions than talking about or against communism. They show by 
example how we operate and how we think, and thus we gather ad- 
herents to our American principles. If the emissaries of American 
goodwill, or if the UNESCO secretariat, in their international status, 
were to denounce communism, UNESCO might be considered a politi- 
cal propaganda agency and lose face. It is one of those psycholog- 
ical things where more might be accomplished in fighting communism 
by being understanding, cooperative, : and genuinely helpful. If there 
are any steps we can take to fight communism, I am for taking them, 
making effective use of every means that is available. I feel, how- 
ever, this can best be acc omplished not by overt action, but by looking 
at it in a practical sense, in terms of what is the good psye ‘hological 
approach. It would seem to me that using any international agenc y 
for the purpose of overtly fighting communism may lose for us more 
than we would gain, because in this conflict, we need all the inter- 
national respect and cooperation we can secure. 
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I am not a psychologist and I am probably venturing into territory 
in which I have no place. Reverthiben, that is my “immediate re- 
action. 

Mr. Merrow. The most quoted section, I suppose, of the UNESCO 
constitution is “that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of peace must be c onstructed.” 

It is difficult for me to see how, in an organization that is dealing 
with ideas, we can erect the defenses of peace in the minds of men 
without doing far more than UNESCO is doing to set forth the values 
of these ideas and ideals and at the same time to show how the ideol- 
ogy of communism is resulting in producing strife, and wars in 
different areas, and so on. That is the reason for making the criticism 
of UNESCO in this respect. It seems that it is a matter of philosophy 
that somehow must be decided. 

Mr. Saromon. I have no further comments on this. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays, do you have any further questions ¢ 

Mr. Hays. I have no further questions. I have profited so much 


by Mr. Salomon’s presentation. I want to say, again, how grateful 
I am for his help. 


Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan? 

Mr. Carnanan. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Merrow. I think perhaps there is one thing more, referring to 
one of the criticisms you have listed—and this has been brought up 
several times: UNESCO seeks to indoctrinate UNESCO school chil 
dren with ideas and philosophies contrary to American ideals and 
traditions and that UNESCO seeks to do this through influencing 
teachers and placing materials such as text books in the classrooms 
of America. 

Now, unless, as I understand it, there is a decision by the local au- 
thorities, no text books can be placed anywhere. 

Mr. Satomon. That’s right. The only place where text books are 
placed by UNESCO are in the fundamental education centers of Patz- 
cuaro, Mexico, and Sirs-el Layyan, Egypt. Also, the 31 Arab schools 
are included. Beyond that, no text book is sent to this country or any 
other country, except on request. 

A schoolteacher or a school system would have to ask for a book. 
They have no mailing lists: This unfortunate accusation is complete- 
ly unfounded and I hope that those who make it will examine the 
facts. I particularly checked this because I knew that was one of the 
things on which I would be cross-examined by any group before whom 
I spoke. The books that have gone out, were requested from, and 
paid for to the Columbia Press, and not from the UNESCO House, 
in Paris. 

This includes the book, “Toward World Understanding,” and the 
Race series. Practically all have been requested from the Columbia 
Press. 

Mr. Carnanan. If the gentleman would yield, does UNESCO have 
a fund to purchase these books from the publisher to send them out? 
If a school requested one of these books, wouldn’t the school have to 
purchase the book ¢ 

Mr. Satomon. They would have to purchase it from Columbia 
Press. Columbia Press charges for all those books. There is no free 
distribution of any of those books that I know of. 
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Mr. Cannanan,. Then, if the school wanted these books they would 
have to buy them ¢ 

Mr. Satomon. They would have to buy them. They would have to 
buy one or a thousand, or whatever number they wanted. UNESCO 
itself, makes no attempt whatsoever, except in the few places I have 
mentioned, to distribute text books of any kind, gratis or otherwise. 

Mr. CarNnanHan. And there is no sales pressure put on ¢ 

Mr. Satomon. No sales pressure that I have ever heard of. 

Mr, Carnanan. And none put on by the publisher. 

Mr. Satomon. I believe that’s right. 

Mr. Merrow. Now, in your close association with UNESCO, Mr. 
Salomon, what in your opinion is the point of departure \o effect the 
improvements you have suggested that ought to take place in this 
organization ¢ 

Mr. Satomon. I will try to answer that although I would have pr 
ferred time to think about it rather than give you an off-the-cuff opin 
ion. I might start by | saying that a thorough st ucly of the internal 
organization at U NE SC O House should be made to make sure that 
they are making maximum use of their budgetary dollar, that there 
isn’t some fat on the payroll, particularly insofar as performing tasks 
that might be omitted or greatly minimized. 

Then I think such adjusted budgetary funds should |} irected 
and concentrated in those channels where they will accom * plich the 
most in the way of education, science, and perhaps, culture for those 
parts of the world where the educational needs are the greatest and 
most urgent. 

The logical third step, I believe, would be to reorganize where neces 
sary the mass communications operations, so that the press of the 
world is ¢ adequi itely and interestingly informed concerning Just what 
UNESCO is doing and how it fits into the framework of democratic 
ideas and the free world’s processes. 

I think those 3 steps would be my off-the-cuff recommendations. 

Mr. Merrow. I think that is very well stated. We are cert: ainly 
pleased to have the benefit of your study on this and the benefit of your 
suggestions. 

You spoke about your business experience. Would you care to tell 
us just a little about it? 

Mr. Satomon. Mine was the typical American story of starting as 
an office boy and after years of hard work and good luck, I ultimately 
became president of a company known as the Royal Metal Manufac 
turing Co. of Chicago. I retired as soon as war was declared, went 
into the Army, and I never returned to my business. 

However, I retained my interest, became chairman of the board, but 
since the war have devoted most of my time to charities, Government 
missions, educational funds, and a good deal of selfish pleasure i1 
California, ranching, and traveling abroad. 

Mr. Merrow. We plan to continue hearings, I believe the next one 
is Wednesday afternoon at 2:30, on UNESCO. We will be very 
happy to have you attend the hearings, or if there is anything in ad 
dition you want to put in the record, we will be glad to have that. 
We appreciate your coming, today, and we thank you for your lucid 
testimony and your clear suggestions. 

Are there any more questions that you gentlemen can think of ? 

Mr. Carnanan. I have nothing further. 
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Mr. Hays. Nothing further. 

Mr. Satomon. I am at the service of the committee. If you find 
you want me again, sometime, I will be happy to make myself avail- 
able. It happens to be quite convenient as at the present time I am 
temporarily in New York doing some work for the advancement of 
education. I will be there until June or thereabouts, so I will be 
happy to return if you want me. 

Mr. Merrow. We thank you very much, Mr. Salomon. The com- 
mittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to re- 
convene at the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 24, 1954 


House or Representatives, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFrarrs, 
SUBCOMMITi EE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MOVEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2: 30 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the public hearings on the specialized agen- 
cies of the United Nations. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. Ralph W. Hardy, vice president, 
National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters, and chair- 


man, Committee on Congressional Relations, United States National 
Commission on UNESCO. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH W. HARDY, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF RADIO AND TELEVISION BROADCASTERS, 
AND CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Members of the committee, 
I have no prepared statement. I felt I could offer something of value 
for the committee’s deliberations if I expressed myself from my point 
of view as a member of the United States National Commission, and 
outlined the manner in which our National Commission is operating, 
and perhaps made 1 or 2 observations about needs which become in- 
creasingly apparent to me with respect to the functions of the National 
Commission, and areas that need better to be covered than we have been 
able to do in the past. 

Let me say at the outset that the concept of the National Commis- 
sion is part of the organic structure of UNESCO. 

In the document entitled "The Constitution of UNESCO,” there is, 
under article VII, entitled “National Cooperating Bodies,” informa- 
tion which pertains to the establishment of national commissions to 
act in an advisory capacity to their respective delegations and to their 
governments, and in the enabling legislation which established our 
own United States operation under the joint resolution, we have, under 
section 3, further specific language instituting the National Commis- 
sion, and may I say for the rec ord that there is set forth in the law that 
the Commission for the United States group with UNESCO shall not 
exceed 100 members. The Commission shall be appointed by the Sec- 
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retary of State and shall consist of (a) not more than 60 representa- 
tives of principal national volunteer organizations interested in 
education, scientific, and cultural matters, and (b) not more than 40 
outstanding persons selected by the Secretary of State, including not 
more than 10 percent holding office under, or employed by, the Govern 
ment of the United States; not more than 15 representatives of the 
educational, scientific, and cultural interests of State and local govern- 
ments, and not more than 15 persons chosen at large. 

Let me turn to the section entitled “Bylaws of the United States Na- 
tional Commission for UNESCO,” under “Objectives of the National 
Commission,” where it sets forth the following: 











(a) to advise the Government of the United States in matters relating to 
UNESCO and in all matters referred to the Commission by the Secretary of 
State. 


(b) to act in a consultative capacity with regard to the appointment of the 
United States delegates to the General Conference of UNESCO; 

(c) to advise with the delegations of the United States to the General Con- 
ferences of UNESCO with regard to the activities of the latter ; 

(d) to serve as an agency of liaison with organizations, institutions, and indi 
viduals in the United States which are interested in matters relating to the 
activities of UNESCO or which are cooperating in these activities; and 

(e) to promote an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO on 
the part of the people of the United States. 

It is evident from the material I have presented to you that there 
are two basic functions of the Commission which are paramount. 
er is advice to our Government, upon our American participation 
in UNESCO, and the other is looking domestically within the United 
States to achieve understanding of and promotion of UNESCO pur 
poses within this country. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say for the record that my acquaintance = 
the National Commission goes back over approximately a d1e-yer 
period. Prior to the time that I was named a member of the Nation: al 
Commission, I had been appointed to serve on the Committee on 
Activities in the United States. This is one of the divisional commit- 
tees of the National Commission, and there, over a period of approxi- 
mately 2 years, 1 had the opportunity to see the inner workings of 
the National Commission as it directed its energies toward imple- 
menting understanding of UNESCO in the U nited States, specifically 
working with education institutions, with churches, with all the other 
organized groups, to get better understanding of the objectives of 
UNESCO. 

Last year I was appointed, for a 3-year term, to the National Com- 
mission, and continued my service on the Committee on Activities. 
Recently I was appointed to the Program Committee of UNESCO. 
This has given me an interesting additional look at UNESCO, because 
the Program Committee has as its specific function, analyzing the 
UNESCO program as proposed by the international body and recom- 
mending a United States position with respect to that program. 

The Program Committee avails itself of all the expert advice it can 
obtain in analyzing UNESCO’s proposed program. 

I brought along here this afternoon some material to illustrate how 
this work is carried on. 

This material which I have in my hand. here, a rather voluminous 
file of mimeographed material, is the UNESCO program proposed 
by the Secretariat in Paris for the 2-year period 1955 and 1956. It 
breaks down into the various component parts of UNESCO. 
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For example, the General Policy of the General Conference ; Gen 
eral Administration; Educational Functions of UNESCO; National 
Sciences, Social Sciences, Cultural Activities, Mass Communication, 
Exchange of Persons Service, General Resolutions, Documents and 
Publications Services, Common Services Costs, and some analytical 
material appended at the back. 

I was invited to chair an ad hoe committee on Mass Communica 
tions. This committee was assigned the task of analyzing the Mass 
Communications portion of the UNESCO document for the period 
1955-56. 

This committee was constituted of prominent members of mass 
media groups such as newspapers, magazines, broadcasters, motion- 
picture producers, and others who had a community of interest in this 
field. The basic material first was preliminarily analyzed by myself, 
and was then mailed to every member of this committee a week or two 
in advance of our meeting so that when our group met here in Wash- 
ington, every member of the committee had read all of the material 
in this document and was prepared to discuss it. 

When we sat down together we went through it paragraph by para- 
graph, analyzing our concept of what the UNESCO secretariat pro- 
posed todo, I might say very forthrightly we were very critical when 
our best judgment indicated that we should be critical. At the end of 
the day we had evolved a recommended report of this mass communi- 
cations ad hoc committee to present to the program committee of the 
United States National Commission. 

While we were doing this, other ad hoc committees made up of very 
responsible citizens of this country representing organizations having 
in their membership thousands and in some cases in the aggregate 
millions of people in this country, went over these other proposals of 
UNESCO. When we all came together finally in a program commit- 
tee, this group had before it very concise and studied documents relat- 
ing to UNESCO’s proposals. 

I would like to hand to the two members of the committee who are 
here an example of one of the reports. This happens to be the commit- 
tee that I had the privilege to chair. I want to direct your attention to 
the language on page 1 of this report. People who sometimes chide me 
about my UNESCO affiliations take the point of view that we are a 
group of “softies,” that we don’t think things through, and that we 
take just whatever is given to us by UNESC ‘O and make no vigorous 
intelligent study of it. 

You will notice that as a general comment, the panel over which I 
presided stated, that it believed that— 
the major work of the Department of Mass Communications is to create an en- 
lightened and favorable public opinion toward the activities of the organiza- 
tion. The program of operations proposed for 1955-56, does not, in the judg- 
ment of the panel, offer a vigorous approach to this primary role. 

Instead, the energies and attention of the Department are dissipated and scat- 
tered in a group of unimportant projects which do not respond realistically to 
UNBSCO’s worldwide need for understanding of its program. 

And then, if you will, please skip the next paragraph, and permit me 
to read a portion of the following one. 

The Department’s proposals to further concentrate on matters of technical re- 
porting and the building up of a multiplicity of lines of communication between 
experts, while turning away from its fundamental role as interpreter of UNESCO 
to the people, constitutes a good example of a general getting too far ahead of his 
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army. UNBSCO has tended to move too far away from the people, and the 
Department of Mass Communications should see to it that the people catch up. 
To ignore this urgent need could well be fatal to UNESCO. 


I shan’t burden the committee with more of this, but I merely give 
those two paragraphs as illustrative of the very frank analysis of 
UNESCO’s program which resulted from careful study by experts in 
the United States in the field of mass communications. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you want this put in the record ? 


Mr. Harpy. I will be very glad to have that inserted in the record. 
Mr. Merrow. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The survey is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS ON THE DrRarr PROGRAM AND BupGeEtT, 1955-56, 
IN Mass COMMUNICATIONS 


Panel on Mass Communications 
Ralph W. Hardy, Chairman 
I. GENERAL COMMENT 


The Panel believes that the major work of the Department of Mass Communi- 

cations is “to create an enlightened and favorable public opinion toward the 
activities of the Organization.” The program of operations proposed for 1955-56 
does not, in the judgment of the Panel, offer a vigorous approach to this primary 
role. Instead, the energies and attention of the Department are dissipated and 
scattered in a complex of relatively unimportant projects which do not respond 
realistically to the priorities of UNESCO’s worldwide need for understanding of 
its program. Maximum results for the time and resources expended are thus not 
realized. 

The draft program and budget for 1955-56 reveals a fundamental lack of 
vision of the basic news potential of UNESCO’s work and fails to disclose a 
knowledge of the mechanics of securing mass distribution for such news calcu- 
lated to reach the peoples of the world. 

The Department’s proposals to further concentrate on matters of technical 
reporting and the building up of a multiplicity of lines of communication between 
experts while turning away from its fundamental role as an interpreter of 
UNESCO to the people constitutes a good example of a general getting too far 
ahead of his army. UNESCO has tended to move too far away from the people 
and the Department of Mass Communications should see to it that the people 
eatch up. To ignore this urgent need could well be fatal to UNESCO. 

The Division of Voluntary International Assistance was not studied, as another 
National Commission Panel has coacerned itself with this activity. 

Consideration was given to programs in the higher budgetary level. However, 
with the exception of a few which are indicated below and are determined 
to be of particular importance, they were felt to be subordinate to other activities. 

It was noted that a number of projects dealing with Mass Communications are 
planned and financed in the draft program and budget by other departments of 
UNESCO. 

A. The Panel Recommends that the United States encourage the establishment 
of a better defined program of public information. Organizational changes in 
the structure of the Mass Communications Department will have to be undertaken 
to bring this about as it would be a virtual impossibility to draw clear-cut lines 
and functions of public information within the existing framework of assign- 
ments and operating duties. Funds for this increased program of public informa- 
tion could be obtained by discontinuing the publication of the UNESCO Courier, 
its circulation having fallen to less than 10,000 copies per month. 

B. The Panel Recommends that the Division of Techniques of Communication 
give major emphasis to its function as an International Clearing House in the 
field of Mass Communications. The Panel does not feel that UNESCO should 
undertake original research at this time, but rather should concentrate on identi- 
fying existing research material and research organizations which can be cor- 
related and utilized in the furtherance of UNESCO's purposes in extending 
knowledge of the mass communications area. 

C. The Panel Recommends that a more active relationship be established with 
national and international groups in the Mass Media fields. The resources of 
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these groups are not presently adequately assessed, nor is there potential contri- 
bution to the worldwide effort associated with UNESCO's program of Mass Com- 
munications evidently in proper focus. There exists for UNESCO's purposes 
vast facilities of a consultative, research, and evaluative character through these 
established organizations. Assistance should be given to the creation of interna- 
tional organizations in these fields if they do not now exist. 


II, COMMENTS ON SPECIFIC RESOLUTIONS AND PROJECTS 


Techniques of Mass Communications 


Project 5.11—Clearing House on Techniques of Mass Communications. 

Project 5.12—Research and Experimentation for Promotion of the Use of Mass 
Communications. 

The panel recommendations on B and C above relate specifically to these 
activities, 

The Panel Recommends that the following higher budgetary projects of 5.11 be 
placed within the present budget program: 

No. 2. Exchange of information between institutions.—Comment: This is con 
sidered basic to any clearing house activities. 

No. 3. Film cataloging and evaluation.—Comment: So much work has already 
been done on this project that it should be completed. 


Free Flow of Information 


Project 5.22—International action for the reduction of obstacles to the free 
flow of ideas. 

The Panel Recommends that further consideration be given to the practicabil- 
ity of the international instrument for the free movement of persons, before 
the Secretariat is empowered to continue to develop this Convention. 


Use of the Means of Communication 


The Panel concluded that the work plans for this Division were unimaginative 
and unresponsive to the obvious need to change for the better, the public knowl- 
edge and understanding of UNESCO. 

With respect to the priorities listed on page 421, 

The Panel Recommends that the 1955-56 priorities be altered by substituting 
this listing: 

“Major emphasis of the Division of Use of the Means of Communication for 
1955-56 will be on the following: 

“1. Reporting and interpreting the activity of UNESCO to all people through 
the principal means of communication. 

“2. Increasing public understanding and support for the following UNESCO 
objectives : 

“a. The Development of Fundamental Education ; 

“b. Education for International Cooperation ; 

“ce, Understanding of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; and 
“d. The Free Flow of Information.” 

The Panel Recommends that publication of the UNESCO Courier be discon- 
tinued and funds budgeted for this operation be made available for use in a 
more vigorous program of public information about UNESCO. 

The Panel Recommends that practices which have the effect of offering 
UNESCO services and materials to any segment of the mass media on an 
exclusive basis be discontinued forthwith. This tends to narrow the release 
points for UNESCO news ard is not conducive to support by all the media. 


Mr. Merrow. Has this been acted upon, and has it been given to the 
press before ? 

Mr. Harpy. It has been acted upon. This document went before the 
Program Committee of the United States National Commission which 
in arriving at a United States position on the proposed UNESCO 
program, considered it. I may say they adopted substantially all of 
the recommendations in this document as a part of our United States 
position. 

Mr. Merrow. Have their recommendations been made public yet? 

Mr. Harpy. They have not yet been made public. 

Mr. Merrow. This is a public hearing, with the press. 
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Mr. Harpy. I see no objection whatever in their having that. 

Mr. Merrow. You may proceed. 

Mr. Harpy. We have been impressed as we have worked intensely 
on that activity proposal of UNESCO. There is a tremendous obli- 
gation imposed upon national commissions, if UNESCO is to do an 
effective job. I have in mind when I make such an observation, this 
concept, that we must recognize that there has been, to one degree or 
another, a long period of continuing cooperation by private groups 
and governments on international, educational, scientific and cultural 
activities. UNESCO did not originate this, but UNESCO, properly 
functioning, offers an excellent device for accelerating the interex- 
change of information, and for providing us with the important vehi- 
cles of interexchange of cultural information, education information, 
and scientific information. 

Essentially, that has to be done in terms of people communicating 
with people. UNESCO specifically has as its fundamental platform 
the proposition that, as we express knowledge about one another’s cul- 
ture, education, and science, so we relieve what are generally called 
tensions and we give people a better understanding of the background 
and attitudes to be found in various lands. At the same time I might 
say—very selfishly. from the United States point of view—we are pre- 
rented in the UNESCO program with one of our best devices for 
reaching an international audience and expressing to them what I am 
convinced in my own mind is a tremendously rich cultural heritage. 

It is my privilege, from time to time, to travel, and, like most 
Americans who see a good deal of the world, I am always disturbed by 
the lack of understanding of our cultural background here in America. 

Recently, as has happened many times, I had a group of broadcasters 
from a foreign country in my office, here, and after we had talked over 
the technicalities of our broadcasting program, I said, “What is it that 
you have found most interesting in this country?” and the answer was 
surprising to me in a way, and in another way not. “We are surprised 
to find out how many people in America belong to a church.” 

Well, now, we would assume that people abroad would understand 
that, but they don’t. 

Now, one of the aspects of our culture that we have an opportunity to 
express through the UNESCO program is America’s vast religious 
heritage. We haven’t yet evolved a fully effective vehicle for express- 
ing that nationally, but that is one area in which a national commis- 
sion can be helpful. 

You see, I visualize for the National Commission a working role. 
I think it requires something more than an honorary body of advisors. 

I believe, for example, when you bring together in a national com- 
mission representatives of mass media, of educational institutions, 
churches, business groups, labor leaders, you are calling together the 
cream of the crop in America, to address themselves to the funda- 
mental question of how we get our concepts abroad, as well as how 
we receive from abroad that which is being given to us and make it 
understandable to our people, in order that these tensions of an inter- 

national character can be alleviated. 

Now, I am impressed, Mr. Chairman, if I may be critical for a 
moment, with the fact that there is a failing on the part of our Na- 
tional Commission to realistically react to the UNESCO program 
publicly in this country. When we take exception to something 
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UNESCO does, as we have done on occasions, we should, as a group 
of United States citizens, be very forthright in expressing our objec- 
tions to the program, and our reasons for these objections. I am sure 
the impression is abroad, and sometimes not without cause, that the 
United States National Commission reacts only when some other 
pressure groups put the finger on a ao ible part of the UNESCO 
program, and only then does the National Commission come out and 
undertake to explain it. 

Now, I am well aware that there are a lot of physical handicaps in 
that process, and I am also — and very happy to report to this 
committee that the UNESCO relations staff is moving very realis- 
tically in the line of correcting many of the problems incident to this 
kind of activity. 

We have not always had access to the UNESCO program in time 
to give an analysis of it before it is generally available in the public 
press. The reason for this is obvious. The document in question may 
have been printed in Paris. It may be picked up by an international 
correspondent of say, the New York Times or the Herald Tribune and 
through this channel it reaches the press in this country before the 
UNESCO relations staff in Washington has had a chance even to 
examine it. That is one of the problems we are striving to overcome. 

But, basically, I see it as a function of the National Commission that 
with respect to whatever phase of the UNESCO program is the sub- 
ject of an ongoing action procedure, there should be an examining 
body on our National Commission of responsible United States citi- 
zens who would read it, who would either say, “We enthusiastically 
endorse this; this is good for us,” or who would say, “Wait a minute. 
This has bugs in it. This proposal is not in harmony with our own 
concept. This one should be altered with the following,” and so forth. 

In other words, it is my judgment that we should be very realistic 
in reporting and evaluating these publications and proposals here in 
our own country. 

I believe this will build confidence in UNESCO. I believe we will 
convince the American citizen that this is not the situation in which 
we are captives of some international operation, but, rather, is one 
where we retain our national sovereignty and where we have the 
opportunity of expressing ourselves with full intellectual freedom 
against the background of our own culture and traditions, our laws 
and our ideals, and making sure that there is no essential lack of unity 
in those purposes and in ‘those that are expressed by UNESCO. 

Now, in making a statement of that kind, I do not wish it to be 
understood that I am critical of much that UNESCO does. As a mat- 
ter of fact, having been exposed, as all of you have, to criticisms 
visited upon UNESCO, it has been for me, as a businessman, very re- 
freshing to discover, after literally burning the midnight oil many, 
many nights, to go through UNESCO material in det: 1il—it has been 
refreshing to discover that 90 percent, or even a higher percentage, 
can be enthusiastically accepted. You can applaud it, and you can 
get busy and find ways and means of spreading this information 
throughout our country with a conviction that our citizens will be 
benefited by it. And it is regrettable that the small percentage of ma- 
terial which has brought about criticisms, which have now been care- 
fully detailed and answered before your committee, has tended to 
overbalance public attitude completely in the opposite direction. 

43001—54——21 
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Now, again, I visualize the National Commission’s role to be one 
of occupying what is obviously a vacuum in this country. 

I think, for example, that when we get groups such as those men- 
tioned as the constituent bodies of our National Commission, and you 
put their total strength together, not only to work on an international 
program but, more particularly, to express that program to their own 
constituent members in this country, that you have a resource for 
good which is almost beyond our ability to calculate. I should like, 
Mr. Chairman, to have inserted in the record at this point the list 
of the constituent organizations—nongovernmental organizations— 
which have nominated representatives to the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. That is a brief list, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Unitep States NATIONAL COMMISSION FoR UNESCO 


(UniTep NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION ) 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE BEEN DESIGNATED BY THE NATIONAL COMMISSION TO 
NOMINATE MEMBERS, OR WHICH IN THE PAST HAVE BEEN REPRESENTED ON THE 
NATIONAL COMMISSION 


The individual named first is the executive officer of the organization. The 
other names listed are those of representatives on the National Commission. 
These names are in ascending chronological order, the first being the present 
representative, or, in the case of organizations not currently represented, the 
most recent representative. If no representative is shown, no appointment has 
yet been made. 

1. Adult Education Association of the U. S. A.,> 743 North Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago 11, IIL: 
Malcolm Knowles, administrative coordinator. 
Howard Y. McClusky. 
. American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 28 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. : 
Ralph W. Burhoe, executive secretary. 
John T. Edsall. 
. American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington 5, D. C.: 
Dale Wolfie, administrative secretary. 
Elvin C. Stakman. 
Harlow Shapley. 
James A. Conant. 
. American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education,’ 11 Elm Street, 
Oneonta, N. Y.: 
Edward C. Pomeroy, associate secretary. 
George W. Diemer. 
Rees H. Hughes. 
5. American Association of Museums, Smithsonian Institution, Washington 25, 
D. C.: 
Laurence Vail Coleman, director. 
Albert E. Parr.’ 
George H. Edgell. 
Chauncey J. Hamlin. 
. American Association of School Administrators, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.: 
Worth McClure, executive secretary. 
Worth McClure. 
Willard E. Goslin. 
Herold C. Hunt. 


See footnotes on p. 322. 
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. American Association for the United Nations, 345 Bast 46th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y.: 
Clark M. Hichelberger, executive director. 
Mrs. Dana C. Backus. 
Mrs. Harvey N. Davis. 
. American Association of University Professors,‘ 1785 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary. 
Ralph E. Himstead. 
. American Association of University Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: 
Helen LD. Bragdon, general director. 
Helen D. Bragdon. 
Kathryn McHale. 
. American Book Publishers Council,‘ 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y.: 
Dan Lacy, managing director. 
B. W. Huebsch. 
Harry F. West. 
. American Chemical Society, 1155 16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Alden H. Emery, executive secretary. 
W. Albert Noyes, Jr. 
Harold C. Urey. 
2. American Committee for International Union of Local Authorities,‘® 1313 
Hast 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill.: 
Herbert Emmerich, chairman. 
Herbert Emmerich. 
Louis Brownlow. 
3. American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: 
Arthur S. Adams, president. 
Herman B. Wells. 
George F, Zook.' 
. American Council of Learned Societies, 1219 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D; C.: 
Mortimer Graves, executive director. 
William Riley Parker. 
Charles BE. Odegaard. 
Waldo G. Leland. 
5. American Dental Association,* 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, IIL: 
Harold Hillenbrand, secretary. 
Stanley D. Tylman. 
3. American Farm Bureau Federation, 221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Ill. : 
Allan B. Kline, president. 
Mrs. Raymond F. Sayre. 
Mrs. Roy C. F. Weagly. 
7. American Federation of Arts,‘ 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y.: 
G. Burton Cumming, director. 
Lawrence M. C. Smith. 
Hudson Walker. 
. American Federation of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton 1, D. C.: 
George Meany, president. 
John D. Connors. 
Lewis G. Hines. 
Nelson H. Cruikshank. 
. American Federation of Teachers, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. : 
Carl J. Megel, president. 
John M. Eklund. 
Selma M. Borchardt. 
. American Institute of Architects, 1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington 
6, D. C.: 
Edmund R. Purves, executive director. 
Walter T. Rolfe. 
Albert Harkness. 


See footnotes on p. 322. 
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21. American Institute of Physics,‘ 57 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y.: 
Henry A. Barton, director. 
I. I. Rabi. 
22. American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y.: 
John Slawson, executive vice president. 
John Slawson. 
. American Junior Red Cross,‘ 17th Street between D and E, Washington, D. C.: 
Livingston L. Blair, national director. 
Livingston L. Blair. 
. American Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, IIL: 
David H. Clift, executive secretary. 
Douglas W. Bryant. 
Milton E. Lord. 
Ralph A. Ulveling. 
. American Municipal Association, 1313 Bast 60th Street, Chicago 37, Il: 
Car] H. Chatters, executive director. 
. American National Theatre and Academy, 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y.: 
Willard Swire, executive director. 
Rosamond Gilder. 
. American Newspaper Guild, 99 University Place, New York 3, N. Y.: 
Ralph B. Novak, executive vice president. 
Ralph B. Novak. 
. American Philosophical Society,‘ 104 South Fifth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa.: 
Luther Eisenhart, executive officer. 
Merle A. Tuve. 
Thomas §. Gates.‘ 
. American Political Science Association, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.: 
John Gange, executive director. 
Peter H. Odegard. 
. American Society for Engineering Education,‘ Northwestern University, 
Evanston, III. : 
Arthur Bronwell, secretary. 
Huber O. Croft. 
. American Society of Newspaper Editors, Post Office Box 1053, Wilmington 
99, Del. : 
Mrs. Alice Fox Pitts, assistant secretary. 
Carroll Binder. 
Erwin D. Canham. 
. American Teachers Association,‘ Post Office Box 271, Montgomery, Ala.: 
H. Councill Trenholm, executive secretary. 
Rayford W. Logan. 
Walter N. Ridley. 
. Artists Equity Association,* 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.: 
Lincoln Rothschild, executive director. 
Henry Billings. 
. Associated Youth Serving Organizations, Inc. :** 
Harry D. Gideonse. 
. Association of American Colleges,‘ 726 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.: 
Guy E. Snavely, executive director.* 
Guy EB. Snavely. 
. Association of American Law Schools, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. : 
Orrin B. Evans, assistant secretary. 
Robert E. Mathews. 
Frederick D. G. Ribble. 
. Association of American Medical Colleges,‘ Room 1001, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, IIl.: 
Dean F. Smiley, secretary. 
Walter A. Bloedorn. 
. Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes,‘ Barber-Scotia 
College, Concord, N. C.: 
L. 8. Cozart, executive secretary. 
John Hope Franklin. 


See footnotes on p. 322. 
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Association for Education by Radio-Television,*® United States Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C.: 

Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, president. 
Mrs. Kathleen N. Lardie. 
William B. Levenson. 

. Association of International Relations Clubs, care of Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y¥.: 

Dorothy-Arden Lyne, executive secretary. 
William C. Gibbons. 
Welton L. Pollard. 
. Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1785 Massachusetts 
Avenue N’V., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Russell 'Thackrey, executive secretary. 
Rudger H. Walker. 
2. Authors League of America, 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Ws 
Louise M. Sillcox, executive secretary. 
Mare Connelly. 
3. B’nai B’rith, 1003 K Street NW., Washington 1, D. C.: 
Maurice Bisgyer, executive secretary. 
Leon J. Obermayer. 
Rabbi William F. Rosenblum. 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., Washing- 

ton 6, D. C.: 

J. Waren Nystrom, manager, Foreign Policy Department. 
Hubert H. Race. 
Thomas C. Boushall. 
William K. Jackson.° 
5. College Art Association, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y.: 
S. Lane Faison, dr., president. 
Agnes Mongan. 

. Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y.: 

Wesley F. Rennie, executive director. 
William Benton. 
Paul G. Hoffman. 
. Congress of Industrial Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C.: 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer. 
Stanley H. Ruttenberg.* 
Kermit Eby. 
. Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, Ill. : 
Jerry Voorhis, executive secretary. 
Wallace J. Campbell. 
Cc. J. McLanahan. 

. Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: 

Hilda Maehling, executive secretary. 
Ruth Ann White. 
. Bducation-Recreation Conference and Young Adult Council, National Social 
Welfare Assembly,” 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.: 
Bernice Bridges, director. 
Arthur H. Darken. 
Ernest M. Howell. 
Donald F. Sullivan. 
. Educational Film Library Association,‘ suite 1000, 1600 Broadway, New York 
2 Won mes 
Emily S. Jones, executive secretary. 
L. C. Larson. 
Edgar Dale. 
. Engineers Joint Council, 29 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y.: 
T. A. Marshall, Jr., secretary. 
Ralph L. Goetzenberger. 
Robert M. Gates. 
William B. Wickenden.‘ 


See footnotes on p. 322. 
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53. Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America,‘” 1555 Sherman 
Street, Denver 5, Colo.: 
James G. Patton, president. 
Edward Yeomans. 
4. General Department of United Church Women,*™” 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y.: 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod, general director. 
Mrs. William Barclay Parsons. 
. General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N Street NW., Washington 6, 
DR: ©. 
Mrs. S. J. Nicholas, executive director. 
Mrs. William Dick Sporborg. 
. League of Women Voters of the United States, 1026 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: 
Mrs. John G. Lee, president. 
Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard. 
Mrs. Charles B. Heming. 
. Magazin® Publishers Association, Inc.,* 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Ess 
Arch Crawford, president. 
Arch Crawford. 
Barclay Acheson. 
. Modern Language Association of America,‘ 6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, N. Y.: 
William Riley Purker, secretary. 
Henry Grattan Doyle. 
. Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: 
Erie Johnston, president. 
G. Griffith Johnson. 
Joyce O’Hara.® 
. National Academy of Sciences—National Research Council,“ 2101 Consti- 
tution Avenue, Washington 25, D. C.: 
Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., director, Office of International Relations. 
Esmond R. Long. 
. National Association for the Advancement of Colored People,‘ 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y.: 
Walter White, executive secretary. 
Charles H. Thompson. 
. National Association of Colored Women, Inc., 1114 O Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 
Mrs. Iola Rewan, headquarters secretary 
. National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters,” 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Harold E. Fellows, president. 
Ralph W. Hardy. 
Justin Miller. 
. National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th Street NW.: 
Washington 6, D. C.: 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary. 
Galen Jones. 
5. National Association of Student Councils,‘ 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.: 
Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary. 
Richard Phelps Lewis. 
Coleman Brown. 
Robert W. Sullivan. 
Keith E. Beery. 
John G. Avril. 
. National Catholic Educational Association, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C.: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, secretary general. 
Raymond F. McCoy. 
Reverend Edward V. Stanford. 


See footnotes on p. 322. 
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7. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, general secretary. 
C. Joseph Nuesse. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt. 
38. National Committee for Mental Hygiene,‘ * Room 916, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y.: 
Robert M. Heininger, executive director. 
George 8S. Stevenson. 
. National Conference of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y.: 
Everett R. Clinchy, president. 
Karl W. Bigelow. 
. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 600 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago 5, IIL: 
Ruth A. Bottomly, director of office 
Mrs. Newton P. Leonard. 
Mrs. John B. Hayes. 
Mrs. L. W. Hughes. 
71. National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A.“ 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary. 
F. Ernest Johnson. 
Reinhold Niebuhr. 
2. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York 
36, N. Y: 
Mrs. Elsie Elfenbein, executive director. 
3. National Council for the Social Studies,‘ 1201 16th Street NW., Washington 
6, D. C.: 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive secretary. Howard E. Wilson. 
. National Editorial Association,‘ 222 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
IlL.: 
Don Eck, executive secretary. Glenn T. James. P. G. Stromberg.‘ 
W. W. Loomis.* Ward Barnes.‘ 
5. National Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., Washington 6, D. C.: 
William G. Carr, executive secretary. Willard E. Givens. William G. 
Carr. 
76. National Federation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 1819 
Broadway, New York 23, N. Y.: 
Laura Lorraine, executive director. Mrs. Sarah T. Hughes. K. Frances 
Scott. 
. National Grange,* 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington 6, D. C.: 
Herschel D. Newsom, national master. J.T. Sanders. Fred Bailey. 
. National Institute of Arts and Letters,‘ 683 West 155th Street, New York 
Gm, X.? 
Felicia Geffen, assistant secretary-treasurer. Glenway Wescott. Henry 
Seidel Canby. Gilmore D. Clarke. 
. National Music Council, 338 West 89th Street, New York 24, N. Y.: 
SXdwin Hughes, executive secretary. Harold Spivacke. Howard Han- 
son. 
. National Planning Association, 1606 New Hampshire Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C.: 
John Miller, executive secretary. David J. Winton. Frank Altschul. 
. National Social Welfare Assembly,’ 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y.: 
Robert E. Bondy, director. Harry D. Gideonse. Frank Weil. 
. National University Extension Association, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. ; 
W. S. Bittner, secretary-treasurer. Julius M. Nolte. 
. Negro Newspaper Publishers Association, Post Office Box 6237, Cleveland, 
Ohio: 
William O. Walker, secretary. 
William O. Walker. 
C. A. Scott. 


See footnotes on p. 322 
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. Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.: 
Pendleton Herring, president. 
Malcolm M. Willey. 
Frederick 8S. Dunn. 
Donald R. Young. 
Paul T. Homan 
5. Society of Independent Motion Picture Producers,‘ 357 North Canon Drive, 
Beverly Hills, Calif. : 
Marvin Faris, executive secretary. 
Gunther Lessing. 
Sis Arnall. 
Donald M. Nelson. 
. Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Dorwin Cartwright, president. 
Gordon W. Allport. 
Otto Klineberg. 
. Synagogue Council of America, 110 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y.: 
Rabbi Meyer Passow, executive director. 
Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein.* 
Rabbi William F. Rosenblum. 
. United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, 21st and Main Streets, Tulsa, 
Okla. : 
Gordon T. Hicks, executive vice president. 
Paul D. Bagwell. 
99. United States National Student Association, 1234 Gimbel Building, Ninth 
and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 7, Pa.: 
James M. Edwards, president. 
Richard J. Murphy.’ 
Robert L. West. 
Robert S. Smith. 


Mr. Harpy. I commend to all who have a critical attitude toward 
UNESCO an examination of those groups and they will find they 


represent a very healthy cross section of American organizational 
leadership. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have one other comment which I would like 
to make and then I would be pleased to receive any questions the com- 
mittee would like to direct to me. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that our National Commission members 
have an important obligation in the Nation in the field of advising 
our Government—and I speak specifically now of the legislative 


21Includes American Association for Adult Education, which formerly nominated Her- 
bert C. Hunsaker and Morse A. Cartwright. 

2 Formerly American Association of Teachers Colleges. 

* Most recent representative. New representative not yet appointed. 

* Organization not currently represented on the National Commission. 

*' Now known as The American Committee for International Municipal Cooperation. 

* Deceased. 

T This organization is no longer in existence. 

®* Theodore A. Distler will take up his duties as executive director of the Association of 
American Colleges in the summer, 1954. 

®* Formerly Association for Education by Radio. 

1% Formerly Youth Division of the National Social Welfare Assembly. 

122 Also known as the National Farmers’ Union. 

2 Formerly the United Council of Church Women. 

1% Formerly National Association of Magazine Publishers. 

14The National Academy of Sciences and the National Research Council were two of the 
organizations selected for initial membership on the National Commission. Representatives 
of both organizations drew 2-year terms (1946-48) and both representatives were reap- 
pointed for an additional term (1948-51). The NAS representative was Ross G. Harrison ; 
the NRC representative was Detlev W. Bronk. In 1951 Dr. Long was appointed to repre- 
sent both groups. 

15 Formerly : National Association of Broadcasters. 

1%® Now known as the National Association for Mental Health. 

** Formerly : The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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branch of our Government. In your introductory remarks presenting 
me to the committee, you noted I was Chairman of the Committee on 
Congressional Relations. This is a new development of UNESCO 
in this country. It is not lobbying organization, but rather a com- 
mittee made up of present and past members of the National Com- 
mission who reside in and near Washington. D. C., who are making 
themselves available as needed to the Members of the Congress, to 
respond to questions, criticisms, and comments about UNESCO. 

A program as varied and intricate in detail as this one certainly 
needs to have all the expert help around it that it can get to offer advice 
and counsel to the Members of the Congress, who, in the press of their 
normal legislative duties manifestly haven’t the time to go through 
and understand the mass of detail found here. 

I might add, sir, it has been a matter of deep satisfaction to me to 
have engaged actively in this relationship with other Members of the 
Senate and the House. I find with most Members of the Congress 
a very wholesome attitude toward UNESCO and a desire to be the 
recipients of the viewpoints and counsel of such groups as the Na- 
tional Commission. 

I advise this committee, as I have advised all other Members of 
Congress with whom I have spoken, that we are at your service. We 
represent not merely a small group of the Commission, but, in effect, 
the total constituent strength of the National Commission. When 
problems arise it is to the interests of this Commission, as well as to 
the United States Government that we get the facts, get them out in 
the light, examine them. If correction is needed, we must lose no time 
in making correction. If weaknesses in the UNESCO program are 
noted in public it is essential that we make the corrections in public. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to you for the privilege of testifying 
here. If you have any questions, I will be pleased to try to answer 
them. 

Mr. Merrow. We thank you for your lucid and analytical statement 
with reference to the National Commission and other phases of the 
work of UNESCO. 

This report which you read from came from the panel on mass com- 
munications. 

Now, do I understand that. the various panels or committees made 
up of members of the National Commission studied each section of 
the program, that was presented by the Secretariat of UNESCO? 

Mr. Harpy. That’s correct, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. And have the other panels made recommendations 
similar to these? 

Mr. Harpy. Each one came in with detailed recommendations, a 
critique, if you please, on the program and these recommendations 
were considered by the Program Committee of the United States 
National Commission. 

Mr. Merrow. How many members were on this Program Commit- 
tee, do you recall? 

Mr. Harpy. About 15. I have the membership here, if you would 
like to have it. 

Mr. Merrow. Has the Program Committee acted on these recom- 
mendations? 

Mr. Harpy. It has, sir. 
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Mr. Merrow. Is the result of that, in printed form, available, at 
this time? 

Mr. McCutiovuen. The Program Committee minutes I have in 
draft. The Department used the draft as a basis for an instruction 
which it sent to the Embassy in Paris to be presented to the Director 
General. 

This was also given to the American member of the Executive 
Board who is now in Paris for a meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Merrow. Will these views be presented to a meeting of the 
entire National Commission in the future? 

Mr. McCutxioven. Yes, sir. They will be. The National Com- 
mission will have its meeting in September of this year which will be 
about 60 days before the 8th session of the General Conference. 

At that time, the report of the Program Committee, to which Mr. 
Hardy referred, will be before the National Commission for its review, 
modification, and action. 

Mr. Merrow. Is that the next meeting of the National Commission, 
in September? 

Mr. McCutxoven. Yes, sir. 

The Executive Committee, meanwhile, will meet at the end of April. 

Mr. Merrow. Will they consider these views? 

Mr. McCunioucu. They will also consider these views; yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Will they also make recommendations? 

Mr. McCutxoven. They will make recommendations to the Com- 
mission. Then the Commission’s views, Mr. Chairman, will form the 
basis for the instructions which the Department of State gives to the 
delegation, which will go to the next session of the General Confer- 
ence in November. 

Mr. Merrow. The UNESCO Executive Board is presently meeting 
in Paris? 

Mr. McCutxoven. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. What will the UNESCO Executive Board do with 
these recommendations that are before them in Paris? 

Mr. McCutiovex. The Board has come together for the purpose of 
studying this document (the draft program for 1955-56) which Mr. 
Hardy has exhibited to the committee, and for making its suggestions 
to the Director General for the modification of these proposals for 
1955-56. 

The Director General, then, will take the ideas expressed by the 
Executive Board and present a final program or recommended pro- 
gram to the General Conference in November. 

Mr. Merrow. But the action of the Executive Board of the National 
Commission which meets in April and the subsequent action of the 
National Commission which meets in September, will have no effect 
upon the recommendations made by the Director General on the pro- 
gram, is that right? 

Mr. McCutioven. These recommendations will have a substantial 
effect on what the Director General puts before the General Confer- 
ence. We have transmitted these views to the Director General, as 
well as to the Executive Board. 

Mr. Merrow. That has come from the Program Committee. 

The point I am making is that no action by the National Commision 
in September will have its effect on what the Director General will 
present to the final conference; is that right? 
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Mr. McCutxioven. That’s correct, Mr. Chairman. However, the 
National Commission, or the views the National Commission expresses 
in September will guide the Department of State as to the positions 
of this Government, at the November meeting of the General Confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Merrow. Suppose the National Commission in September is at 
variance with the report of the Program Committee and decides that 
certain changes ought to be made. Then they will so instruct, as I 
understand it, the delegation that goes to Montevideo, but it is too late, 
then, to have its effect. It will have its effect at the Conference, but 
it is too late to have any effect on what the Director General will 
present to the Conference as a program, is that correct? 

Mr. McCutxoven. That's correct. and I should offer a word of ex- 
planation as to why the National Commission has not met. We did 
not know, until the end of January, at what date we would have this 
draft program for study, nor whether we would have more than 4 
or 5 copies. The Executive Board of UNESCO was scheduled to 
meet on March 10. There was not time between the time when we 
learned we would receive copies of this draft program and March 10 
to have a meeting both of our Program Committee and a meeting of 
the National Commission. 

Mr. Merrow. Would it not be better in the future to have it so timed 
that the complete action of the National Commission as a body would 
be the program that would be presented to to the Executive Board for 
consideration ¢ 

Mr. McCutxoveu. I think that would be highly desirable if it were 
possible to get a program document sufficiently far in advance of the 
time the Executive Board of UNESCO plans to act on it, to distribute 
it to the members of the Commission. 

There is a physical problem involved. As you see, this document 
is some 600 pages long. Now, we were not even able, between the end 
of January and the 10th of March, to get enough copies to supply the 
15 members of the Program Committee. 

Mr. Merrow. Has it always been done this way ? 

Mr. McCu.uoucn. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Merrow. It seems to me complete action by the National Com- 
mission before it reaches the Executive Board would be a good thing. 

Mr. McCut.toven. May I make another word of explanation, Mr. 
Chairman? Heretofore, we have not usually had an opportunity to 
study the program and make suggestions to the Executive Board in 
advance of the Executive Board meeting which was to consider the 
program. 

Mr. Merrow. I see. 

Mr. McCut.oven. This is a new thing. It is only by virtue of 
having this 5-week interval, and some copies of this draft program 
that we were able to formulate the views of the Program Committee. 

The practice, heretofore, has been that the Executive Board has met 
as it is meeting now, and has passed on the Director General’s sugges- 
tions. The Director General drafts a revised program which goes out 
to member states for their study before the General Conference meets. 

Now, we have just added one step, this year. We have added that 
step, I might add, in the hope that the views expressed by the Program 
Committee and concurred in by the Department of State and trans- 
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mitted to UNESCO, could have some influence in this final document 
to be submitted at the eighth session of the General Conference. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, I think that is true, but that doesn’t give the 
Program Committee an opportunity to work its will on the Commis- 
sion before the decision of the Director General. 

Mr. Hays. I am interested in reading off this statement presented 
by Mr. Hardy because this practical view is helpful. 

I would like to know if Mr. Hardy has discussed this with Mr. 
Salomon. : 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, I am familiar with their report. 

Mr. Hays. To what extent do your criticisms overlap his? 

Mr. Harpy. There is a parallel on 1 or 2 points. I think funda- 
mentally most Americans who have made a careful study of UNESCO 
have reached a conclusion that their whole concept of mass communi- 
cations—which was my initial point—needs complete orientation. 

UNESCO ’s outlined plans in the field of mass communications indi- 
cate that the Paris Secretariat see themselves in a highly technical role 
consisting, for example, in getting specialists together at the inter- 
national level, and engaging in research activities which critically 
analyze existing facilities and programs. 

Now, our United States ad hoc committee—and I know the Salomon 
report reflects this judgment—feels that UNESCO’s mass communica- 
tions position ought to be first of all one of telling the world what 
UNESCO is doing and explaining its projects and talking about its 
accomplishments. UNESCO needs a_broadcasting-press-relations 
department, and that is what we believe mass communications ought 
to be, basically. So, that is one of the major criticisms that we made 
and I think it needs to be vigorously expressed. Our American people 
by and large need to know we feel that way about the UNESCO pro- 
gram so that they can share in the sense of realism we of the National 
Commission feel in our work with UNESCO. 

We have gone on and documented the fact that we think UNESCO 
should stay out of the field of research for a while. 

There is enough research going on. For example, in our own coun- 
try, in my field, in broadcast communications, our industry spends 
millions of dollars in research to discover why people listen, why they 
don’t listen, what they like, what they don’t like. 

UNESCO would do well to take advantage of that research and 
spread it around the world, instead of setting up committees of experts 
to do research on top of research which, within the liimted funds 
available to UNESCO, can’t be anything but a superficial job in the 
area of research. 

Now, what we are saying very bluntly is that they are ignoring Main 
Street and they are going down bypaths on the side while Main 
Street needs to be gone down very vigorously. 

I must say as I sat through the program committee meeting the 
other day, here in Washington, I again was delightfully surprised to 
hear how effective our educators, our sociologists were as they reacted 
to UNESCO. I didn’t see any panel of yes-men or yes-women who 
agreed with everything that UNESCO proposed. It makes good 
reading to see what they said about this program. 

Mr. Hays. Are you hopeful that these criticisms will bear fruit? 

Mr. Harpy. I have great faith that they will. I have the convic- 
tion that one of the things that has ben needed, for example, has been 
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a detailed analysis of the program. I thing it is one thing for us to 
sit here 2,000 miles away and say we don’t lke it. It is another thing 
to say, “As regards your proposal, we would suggest you change A 
and B, that you add C, and you do this, that, and the other,” you 
give them something concrete to work on and that is exactly what 
we tried to do as we went through this massive document. 

That is typical of the best service a national commission can render. 
I don’t walk out of those meetings uneducated with regard to 
UNESCO. When I come to you, I reflect my judgment about 
UNESCO’s program, based on my study of it. There is too little 
of that reaction getting around the country and too many people who 
read a paragraph, here, or a line, there, and say, “This is UNESCO.” 
That is what I say the National Commission members have to do. 

Mr. Hays. That’s all. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan—— 

Mr. Carnanan. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. How many panels were there? 

Mr. McCuizoven. There were five. 

Mr. Merrow. Are there other national commissions analyzing this 
program ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have no information on that. 

Mr. McCun.ouen. We have some information on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. I had a communication this week from the secretary of the 
national commission in Australia. We were surprised and interested 
in the several points where the views of our national commission 
and the views of the national commission in Australia coincide. 
This is particularly true in mass communications. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you want to comment on the recommendations 
made by the other panels? We haven’t the chairmen of those panels 
here, but is there any particular thing you would like to say about 
the recommendations that came to the program committee in other 
fields than mass communications ? 

Mr. Harpy. I would not like to attempt to give an expert review 
of those various criticisms. I do recall one reaction which would be 
of interest. This had to do with a resolution which the Program 
Committee passed relating to the manner in which UNESCO’s Sec- 
retariat in Paris gathers basic information for studies. The net effect 
of the resolution which the Program Committee adopted, and which 
I presume will be carried on to Paris for inclusion in the United States 
position, was to the effect that the Program Committee felt that all 
materials gathered by the Secretariat, there in Paris, by what they 
call fee contracts, where they would hire, for example, an individual 
in England or here in the United States, to write basic material for 
UNESCO, that all of that material should be submitted to an expert 
body, outside the UNESCO Secretariat, before it is released by 
UNESCO. Now, what is obviously in mind there is that we are 
attempting to overcome some of the possible bias of members of the 
Secretariat, where perhaps they start riding a particular hobbyhorse. 
It is within their power to use a writer in a particular country who 
will produce the material they have in mind and for that material 
eventually to reach printed form before representative advisory 
groups in the member countries who are rightly interested in that 
subject matter have any idea what it is UNESCO is going to say 
about it. 
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Now, we feel—I feel personally very strongly—that nothing will 
conduce more to a rebirth of faith in the UNESCO ideal than to 
get the concept abroad that the material which UNESCO releases is 
the best available, and that it has been reviewed by representative 
people with competence in that area, rather than reflecting the opinion 
of one person or a group of people at the Secretariat level. 

That is a great step in the concept about how we protect ourselves 
and protect UNESCO in the process. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you not think that a program which covers as 
much as that one there does, is too voluminous? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I will answer that without hesitation. I think 
UNESCO is spread far too thin. I think UNESCO basically, from 
my point of view—and I can only reflect my years of training in 
my own industry—UNESCO needs to single out a smaller number 
of top priority projects and put its full power in back of those. Then, 
as they accomplish those tasks, and get the news of that spread around 
the world, they will get increasing confidence among the member 
states to do more of these things. 

But in the field of mass communications, we set forth right here 
in our report that they are spread so thin that they can’t accomplish 
realistic work in any of the areas. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you care to comment on the statement made by 
the study mission that UNESCO could do much more to publicize 
the ideals and ideas of the free world ? 

Mr. Harpy. I will be glad to, Mr. Merrow. I read with great in- 
terest the report of your study mission and I may say, sir, in answer 
to the suggestion of your committee in that observation, that I, of 
course, believe that that is fundamentally where UNESCO's great 
strength lies. I believe it is through the agencies of the national 
commissions, rather than through the primary emphasis on the level 
of the Secretariat, that that phase of UNESCO's work can best. be 
done. 

I believe, for example, that one cannot examine the efforts being 
made by UNESCO to break down barriers for the international ex- 
change of information, for relieving copyright situations, and ex- 
change of persons, as well as the exchange of cultural, scientific, and 
educational material, without realizing that as that program gets 
implemented, it is one of the most effective means of overcoming the 
infhoense of the policies of the Russian-dominated countries. 

I do believe that there will tend to be less credence attaching to 
declarations made by the International Secretariat, and conversely, 
I believe there is greater credence attaching to utterances made by 
our national commissions in the United States, Britain, and France, 
the other member countries, who can show concrete evidence of put- 
ting into effect these principles of international freedom for our edu- 
cation, science, and culture. I think that is the best way to give 
this program life and virility. 

Mr. Merrow. In this recent meeting of the program committee, 
did the Program Committee consider recommending that UNESCO 
should take a more active part in publicizing the ideas and ideals of 
the free world and denouncing the Communist ideology ? 

Mr. Harpy. In just those terms I don’t recall that they did, Mr. 
Chairman, but in terms of carrying out those portions of this massive 
program which would best be suited to a program of that type, I 
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vould say that our Program Committee was highly effective in devel- 
oping a realistic program for UNESCO whic h would in fact accom 
plish that end objective. 

~ Mr. Merrow. Has the Commission come to grips with this issue, or 
the program committee? Did they come to grips with that funda 
mental issue ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I would say that the deliberations in which I took part 
certainly were very realistic in acknowledging your committee's re- 

port in this area and giving consideration to it, but again, I was a part 

of but one phase of this operation. I do not now recall whether there 
were any specific utterances made by the program committee in its 
overall report that were addressed in specific terms to the question you 
have just asked me. 

Mr. Merrow. Has the matter of slave-labor camps and so forth 
been discussed ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I do not recall, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. That is very fine, Mr. Hardy. We are certainly glad 
to have had you with us and we appreciate the fine analysis you have 
given. 

We will be glad to have any suggestions or recommendations that 
you might make. 

Mr. Harpy. I appreciate the courtesy you have extended to me, 
sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

Our next witness is Mr. Max McCullough, UNESCO Relations 
Staff, Department of State. 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF MAX McCULLOUGH, UNESCO RELATIONS 


STAFF, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Merrow. When you were here the other day we didn’t have 
an opportunity to ask questions in reference to the presentation which 
you made. We are sorry that time didn’t permit. 

We are very glad to have you with us again. It may be that in view 
of what has taken place since then in our hearings, and what has been 
said today, that you may have some additional comments you would 
like to make before we proceed to ask questions. 

Mr. McCun.oven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am very glad to 
be with you again. There are 1 or 2 comments that I would like to 
make, arising out of the discussion you have had with Mr. H: ardy. 

First, could I leave with you the membership of the Committee on 
Program, which we have been discussing. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you care to have that in the record ? 

Mr. McCuttoven. I think it would be he Ipful to have that in the 
record. 

Mr. Merrow. It is so ordered. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Unttep STATES NATIONAL CoMMISSION FoR UNESCO (UNITED NATIONS 
EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION ) 


COMMITTEE ON UNESCO PROGRAM 


Robert C. Angell (chairman), Department of Sociology, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 

Samuel M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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Arthur H. Darken, 210 Garfield Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Willard BE. Givens, 1661 Crescent Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

Ralph W. Hardy, vice president, National Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger, Route 6, Wayzata, Minn. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, director, Department of Education, 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

G. Kenneth Holland, president, Institute of International Education, 1 East 67th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

G. Griffith Johnson, Motion Picture Association of America, Inc., 1600 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Agnes Mongan, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mrs. Grace L. McCann Morley, director, San Francisco Museum of Art, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Ralph B. Novak, executive vice president, American Newspaper Guild, 99 
University Place, New York, N. Y. 

W. Albert Noyes, Jr., department of chemistry, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

John Walker, Chief Curator, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 

Rudger H. Walker, dean, School of Agriculture, Utah State Agricultural College, 
Logan, Utah. 

Malcolm M. Willey, vice president, academic administration, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ex officio members: 

Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, as chairman of the Committee on Activities in 
the United States, 1920 Adirondack Trail, Dayton, Ohio. 

John A. Perkins, as United States member of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, president, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. 

George N. Shuster, as chairman of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, president, Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. McCut.oucn. The Department of State, following the meet- 
ing of the National Commission’s Program Committee did send the 
views that had been expressed there, insofar as the Department con- 
curred with those views, to our Embassy in Paris and asked that those 
views be transmitted to the Director General of UNESCO. 

In addition, as I said a moment ago, the Department also supplied 
these views to the United States member of the Executive Board. 
Now, I know this-committee understands that the members of the 
<xecutive Board do not speak for their governments but as private 
citizens. 

We did receive back from Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger a statement 
which she made at the opening of this Board meeting which began 
on March 10. 

It does contain some points which are somewhat related to the 
matters you were last discussing with Mr. Hardy; that is, the recom- 
mendations made in the report of your study mission. Her com- 
ments came about as close to coming to grips with the suggestion that 
the study mission made as the Program Committee was able to come in 
its earlier discussions. 

Now, I will read a brief excerpt from this to illustrate what I mean. 

In the struggle to improve the living conditions of man, UNESCO must con- 
stantly emphasize the basic freedoms which underlie its constitution. Without 
such freedoms UNESCO's goals cannot be realized. There are areas in which 
assaults on freedom gravely menace the welfare of the world and constitute 
offenses, not only against freedom, but against education, science, and culture. 
It is my belief these assaults on freedom should be of great concern to 
UNESCO, and that UNESCO’s future program should throw light on some of 
these assaults. Attacks on the integrity of education, science, and culture, and 


on the rights of man are antithetical to the UNESCO constitution and to the 
basic ideas upon which the organization is built. 
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Mrs. Heffelfinger was representing the American Board member, 
John Perkins, who has since gone to the meeting himself and who was 
in agreement with this statement that Mrs. Heffelfinger made. 

I would be glad to leave this with the committee if you would like 
to have this, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Merrow. Thank you. 

That would be for the action of the Executive Board and it could 
well be that that point might be included in the UNESCO program 
for the coming conference in Montevideo? 

Mr. McCut.ovueu. We would hope that the conference in Monte- 
video will, itself, come to grips with this problem of how UNESCO 
relates itself more closely to the values that are expressed in its con 
stitution—those of fundamental freedoms and human rights. 

We don’t know what position will be taken on this but this does 
represent the views not only of the Board but of the Department of 
state. 

Mr. Merrow. Would you like to have this entire statement included 
in the record ¢ 

Mr. McCun.oucn. If you would like, Mr. Chairman, we would be 
glad to have it included. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


OPENING STATEMENT BY Mrs. ELIzABETH HEFFELFINGER, REPRESENTING Mr. JOHN 
PERKINS AT THE 37TH SESSION, UNESCO Executive Boarp 

The Director General has rendered an important service to the member states 
in permitting them to see copies of the draft program and budget prior to this 
meeting of the Executive Board. In the United States, this program has been 
reviewed by panels of National Commission members, representing all of the 
fields of UNESCO interests. Their recommendations were considered by 15 
members of the Program Committee of the United States National Commission. 
This Committee, which spent several days discussing the program for 1955-56, 
item by item, found the potentiality of UNESCO to be not only challenging but 
exciting. 

In the struggle to improve the living conditions of man, UNESCO must con- 
stantly emphasize the basic freedoms which underlie its constitution. Without 
such freedoms UNESCO's goals cannot be realized. There are areas in which 
assaults on freedom gravely menace the welfare of the world and constitute 
offenses, not only against freedom, but against education, science, and culture. 
It is my belief these assaults on freedom should be of great concern to UNESCO, 
and that UNESCO's future program should throw light on some of these assaults. 
Attacks on the integrity of education, science, and culture, and on the rights of 
man are antithetical to the UNESCO constitution and to the basic ideas upon 
which the organization is built. 

I have talked to many who feel that UNESCO should be a symbol of the 
possibility that man has through education, science, and culture to help control 
his destiny, and to work for the thing closest to man’s heart, a world of peace, 
free from oppression, and dedicated to the ideals of liberty and justice for all. 
Thus we find that the principle of freedom is the keynote for all aspects of the 
work of UNESCO in education, science, and culture. Accordingly this principle 
should be fully recognized and appropriately incorporated in all aspects of the 
work of this organization. 

People who have studied this program are bewildered by the number of proj- 
ects and activities, studies, and reports. They believe that the dispersal of 
effort represented in this draft program promises mediocrity and frustration, 
rather than satisfaction and achievement. The criteria in terms of which proj- 
ects can be appraised and evaluated are not clear, nor is the ultimate goal always 
evident. 

In order to minimize the criticism leveled at UNESCO in many countries, the 
projects we undertake must be solidly conceived. It is the feeling of those with 
whom I have talked that projects should be more and more the outgrowth of 
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the thinking of the member states and the national commissions. However, 
member states may have been delinquent in bringing forward effective program 
ideas. The draft program seems less to rely on action by member states and 
national commissions, and more on action by the Secretariat. As a matter of 
fact, the program should draw more explicit attention to what member states 
and national commissions can do, and UNESCO services should be aimed at 
the facilitation of such action. 

We in the United States are gratified to see that a substantial concentration 
of funds from the regular budget and from technical assistance is given to the 
extension of education, and we believe that even more means should be devoted 
to this basic problem. We further believe that the program for education 
for international cooperation should permeate the entire program of UNESCO, 
and not be confined to one department. Each resolution should be assessed to 
see whether it contributes to educatio;: for international cooperation. It appears 
that there is less emphasis on this item in the present draft program than in the 
program for 1953-54. To many, the very reason for the existence of UNESCO 
is to maintain peace through mutual understanding. I shall ask for time at a 
later period to comment specifically on mass communication. It is vitally im 
portant that the mass communication program perform the service of securing 
grassroots understanding of UNESCO and the United Nations; what they are 
and what they do. It is this very lack of understanding which gives rise to 
much of the unwarranted criticism in the United States. 

Possibly a woman knows better than anyone the trials and tribulations of a 
budget. I was personally rather appalled to see that such a small proportion of 
the regular budget goes into direct technical assistance to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. I have hopes that the final program for 1955-56 will see more funds di 
verted to less developed areas. In view of the dispersal of effort in the present 
program and the fact that the higher budget level does not embody any new or 
significant undertakings, it is the hopes of many of us that this Board will 
consider taking the initiative in urging the Director General not to recommend 
to the next General Conference any higher assessments, in order that the Gen- 
eral Conference may concentrate its efforts on a review of program policies and 
program evaluations. 

I have great faith and personal admiration for our Director General, and I am 
confident that under his leadership the final program will help us meet the 
challenge of UNESCO. 

Mr. McCui.oven. You asked about the views expressed by the 
other subcommittees and the program committee. I do not have those 
views summarized in a form to submit for the record but I shall be 
glad to do that. I shall be glad to summarize the information that 
we sent to our Embassy in Paris for it to transmit to the Director 
General of UNESCO. This gives the views which came out of this 
program committee meeting. 

Mr. Merrow. We would like to have that, if you will summarize this 
and submit it to the committee. 

Mr. McCutsoucn., I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES VIEWS ON THE UNESCO DRAFT PROGRAM AND BUDGET 
FOR 1955-56, PRESENTED TO THE DrrRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO BEForE THE 37TH 
SESSION OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Department of State expressed its appreciation to the Director-General 
of UNESCO in making available to member states of UNESCO copies of the draft 
program and budget prior to the 37th session of the Executive Board of UNESCO. 

The availability of the draft program had made it possible for the Department 
to consult a number of competent groups on the proposals, particularly the pro- 
gram committee of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

In these consultations the greatest good will toward the Organization and a 
sincere desire to see UNESCO succeed had been found. It was recognized that 
a number of projects and proposals in the draft program built on very solid foun- 
dations of experience. At the same time real concern was voiced both on the 
general outline and on much of the detail of the proposed program. 
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The following reactions were general : 

First, the vast potentiality for constructive service by UNESCO was impres- 
sive. 

Second, the number of projects and activities, studies and reports, some major 
and some minor, was bewildering. 

It was the unanimous view that the program as proposed attempted too much, 
and that the dispersal of effort represented in the draft program promised medi- 
ocrity and frustration, rather than achievement and satisfaction. The failure to 
focus the funds and energies of the Organization on any area of work so as to 
have a vital impact on important problems and needs was regretted. 

It was pointed out that the seventh session of the General Conference had 
discussed the matter of concentration of the program and established a working 
party to make recommendations on the future program and development of 
UNESCO. The Department was aware that member governments, in comment- 
ing on the general suggestions made by that working party, gave support to a 
wide range of activities—so wide a range in fact that it was incumbent upon 
the Director-General and the Executive Board to exercise initiative in selecting 
for action a much smaller number of projects and activities than the total put 
forward by governments. 

It was suggested that the Director-General and the Executive Board now had 
an opportunity to bring about the kind of concentration that the General Con- 
ference had requested. The Director-General should be given every encourage- 
ment to work toward that end. The Department expressed the hope that the 
Executive Board would feel its own responsibility in this matter. 

The Department expressed the belief that the draft program did not adequately 
identify and emphasize the values and principles of the UNESCO constitution 
nor were activities: indicated that would secure additional understanding and 
acceptance of these principles by the people of the world. 

The following specific points were then set out, as of concern to the Depart- 
ment and to groups consulted : 


1. FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND THE EXTENSION OF EDUCATION, ESPECIALLY 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Although each session of the General Conference has recognized the appalling 
problem presented by the continued existence of mass illiteracy and its attendant 
evils of poverty, hunger, and disease, the proposed program does not adequately 
deal with this problem. The need for training in literacy, in health, in improy- 
ing agricultural methods, in crafts, in home economics, etc., is undisputed. 
Efforts to respond to this need find universal approval. In view of these needs, 
much more of UNESCO’s resources, within its present budget level, should be 
devoted to these problems. 


2. EDUCATION FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


There is firmly imbedded in the minds of most people who have heard about 
UNESCO the idea that UNESCO will seek to improve relationships between 
people and will engage in public education toward this end. 

The Seventh Session of the General Conference authorized an Advisory Com- 
mittee of Experts to be established to examine ways to intensify efforts of this 
kind. The draft program does not seem to stress this aim, even to the extent 
recommended by the Advisory Committee. 

Without incurring additional costs, it would be possible for UNESCO to 
undertake, and to assist member states to undertake, more extensive efforts to 
promote international cooperation and mutual understanding and to promote 
better understanding of and respect for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are at the heart of UNESCO’s aims. The Department is dis- 
appointed that this emphasis has been lost in the current draft of the program 
and the Department hopes the Director-General and the Executive Board will 
restore it. 

3. MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


The United States has been a consistent supporter of efforts in UNESCO 
to encourage the use of the means of mass communication for UNESCO’s pur- 
poses. An examination of the mass communication proposals convinces the 
Department that this is the weakest part of the proposed program and that if 
UNESCO is to succeed these proposals should be substantially revised. 
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Top priority in the mass comunications field should be given to reporting and 
interpreting the activities of UNESCO and the U. N. to all people through the 
principal means of communication. 

A second priority in this field should be that of building public understanding 
and support for a limited number of UNESCO objectives during each biennia) 
program period. To accomplish these priorities, a major revision is needed in 
the work plans described in the “Use of the Means of Comunication” division. 
There should be more and better reporting about UNESCO missions, conferences, 
seminars, publications. There should be more coordination with the principal 
program departments and a recognition that the Department of Mass Communi- 
cation is in reality an extension of these departments, their public voice. There 
should be better liaison and servicing of the news outlets in member states. 


4. OPPORTUNITIES FOR ACTION BY MEMBER STATES AND NATIONAL COM MISSIONS 


The draft program seems to reduce the emphasis on action by member states 
and national commissions. It seems to increase emphasis on action by the Sec 
retariat. A minimum effort is planned to stimulate further development of 
national commissions or cooperating bodies. If the Director-General and the 
Executive Board decide that additional emphasis needs to be placed on action 
by and through member states and cooperating bodies, much greater effort needs 
to be planned to bring about this result. 


5. SOCIAL SCIENCES 


In the field of social sciences not enough account is taken of what is being 
done by other organizations (such as the U. N. itself or the ILO), particularly 
in the area of demographic studies and migration. Increased coordination with 
other organizations in the promotion of community development is urged. 


6. STANDARDS FOR PROGRAM OPERATION AND EVALUATION 


In the draft program it is difficult to determine the criteria which guide the 
Secretariat in its program planning. Further, there are no clear standards by 
which the work of the Organization can be evaluated. This is a problem on 
which governments must provide assistance to the Director-General and the Sec- 
retariat. It is suggested, however, that their needs be considered as the current 
program proposals are studied by the Executive Board. This Government will 
be willing to instruct its delegation to give thought to this problem and discuss 
it in a constructive way at the eighth session of the General Conference. 


7. POLICY ON THE BUDGET 


The probabilities are that the United States delegation to the eighth session 
of the UNESCO Conference will be unable to approve a higher assessment budget 
than UNESCO has had for the 1953-54 period. This is due to: (1) National 
economy considerations; (2) the fact that from the United States point of view 
the focus of the present program and the use of present funds is not such as 
to (a) justify the executive branch in making an exception to its across-the- 
board expenditure reduction policy, or (b) command congressional support; 
(3) the continued existence of sizable technical assistance funds which allow 
of an expanded program. Many other countries will also urge budget stabiliza- 
tion for the time being. 


8. THE NEEDS OF LESS DEVELOPED AREAS 


Finally, it is the view of this Government that still more of UNESCO’s total 
effort should be directed toward the less developed areas of the world and that 
these efforts should be concentrated on meeting the most pressing needs as seen 
by such member states. The conditions under which UNESCO’s cooperation is 
extended should be made clear. Among these, of course, is the willingness of 
member states to contribute to the project and to profit by application of the 
results. 

The Director-General has before him an opportunity to exercise leadership in 
planning a program for UNESCO that will earn greater commitments among its 
members to international cooperation and greater respect for the Organization. 
It is the belief of this Government that the member nations will respond to such 
leadership. 
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Mr. McCut.ovens. Mr. Chairman, I feel I have no further initial 
comments to make. 

If there are any questions I will endeavor to answer them. 

Mr. Hays. I don’t believe I can think of anything. I believe it is 
pretty well covered. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. I don’t believe I have anything, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. What is the date of the meeting of the National Com- 
mission Executive Board ? 

Mr. McCutxioven. April 24 and 25. 

Mr. Merrow. How many people are on that? 

Mr. McCutiover. Twenty members. 

Mr. Merrow. Do they overlap? 

Mr. McCutioucH. Some are on both committees. Four or five 
members of the Program Committee are also on the Executive Com- 
mittee. I will indicate those. 

Mr. Merrow. To that committee will be presented the results of 
the various panels toward which the Executive Board will take action ; 
is that right? 

Mr. McCuttoven. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. That, in turn, will be presented to a meeting of the 
National Commission in the fall ? 

Mr. McCutiovuaeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. In other words, as soon as this is presented to the 
Executive Board of the National Commission, then the Program 
Committee, as such, doesn’t function any more? 

Mr. McCutxovenr. Unless the Executive Committee turns to the 
Program Committee to study new elements that have been introduced 
into the program as a result of the Board meeting that is now going 
on in Paris. 

Mr. Mrrrow. And the dates of the National Commission in the 
fall? 

Mr. McCutxoven. The dates are tentatively set for September 23, 
24, and 25. 

Mr. Merrow. And the dates of the Montevideo Conference? 

Mr. McCutioucH. Those dates are November 12 to December 11, 
1954. 

Mr. Merrow. I think unless there are further questions, or unless 
you have further information you would like to give to the commit- 
tee at this time, that will be all. 

Mr. CarnaHan. I wonder if Mr. McCullough would like to com- 
ment on the statement of Mr. Salomon, that the whole effort of 
UNESCO is spread so thin that it is ineffective and that they are 
trying to do entirely too much. 

Mr. McCutxoven. I will be glad to comment on that, Mr. Carnahan. 

This was the view of the Program Committee to which Mr. Hardy 
referred, and it certainly is the view of those of us in the Department 
of State who have been working with UNESCO for some time. 
There are too many projects. There is not enough energy or enough 
money focused on any one of them. There are too many small activ- 
ities undertaken which, while they may be useful in themselves, do 
not add up to any significant result, in any of the areas with which 
UNESCO is concerned; that is, in advancing collaboration in educa- 
tion, science, the arts, and so on. 
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We expressed that point of view quite vigorously in the instruction 
that was sent to the Paris Embassy. 

Mr. Carnanan. Are there definite instructions with regard to 
projects in this report or are you just saying it is spread too thin? 

Mr. McCutioven. No; we have made a number of specific sugges 
tions, Mr. Carnahan. I might just pick out one or two of those as a 
matter of illustration, perhaps. 

First, we say it is the United States view that the program as pro 
posed for 1955-56 “attempts too much with the result that there is 
not only a dispersal of effort, but a failure to focus the funds and ener 
gies of the organization on any area of work so as to have a vital im- 
pact on problems and needs of people i in member states, as those people 
see their problems and needs.” 

Second, we said that the last session of the General Conference rec- 
ognized this—this was the session of the General Conference held 
in November 1952—and established a working party to make some 
recommendations as to the future of UNESCO’s program. 

These recommendations were then circulated to member states in 
the spring of last year, 1953. Member states commented on them, 
and as might be expected, the member states, taken all together, advo- 

cated a much broader program than any member state believes 
UNESCO ought to undertake, so that we pointed out in our instruc- 
tion that regardless of what areas UNESCO might concentrate on, 
we would eupport concentration. Of course, the United States does 
have its own views as to what is of first importance, and did express 
those views, but we are interested in securing a substantial amount of 
concentration with the funds that are available. 

Now, in specific terms, our suggestions to the Director General in- 
cluded a great concentration on fundamental education and the ex- 
tension of education, particularly the advancement of priority edu- 
cation. This is a need that is present in almost two-thirds of the 
world. It is present in most of the countries. It is a need that the 
governments and the peoples themselves recognize. 

For example, Thailand and Burma say that education has priority 
over everything else in their social programs. 

Dene: we suggested that greater attention be devoted to 

traightening out some of these problems in mass communications 
that Mr. Hardy has referred to, and that UNESCO should place a 
higher priority on interpreting what the organization is doing in 

various parts of the world so that people will ‘know something about 
this work and can make a judgment, on the basis of factual infor- 
mation, as to its value to them. 

Third, we urge there be a much greater effort made by UNESCO 
in Paris to establish communication with the national commissions, 
and in those countries where national commissions do not exist. or 
where they are not effective, we urge that an effort be made through 
the government and with the voluntary organizations of those coun- 
tries, to set up national commissions, or some other type of cooper- 
ating body to which the International Secretariat can turn for con- 
tributions to its program and for help in carrying out the program 


in those countries. ; , 
The summary that I submit to you, Mr. Carnahan, will contain 


other illustrations. 
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Mr. CarnanHan. You commented on the question I was going to 
ask you about, regarding national commissions. How many of the 
member states do not have national commissions? 

Mr. McCuuxovuen. Very few do not have national commissions or 
cooperative bodies. 

In some places they are called commissions, and some places they 
are called something else. 

The problem is that—well, there are two primary problems, I be- 
lieve, with regard to the National Commissions performing useful 
service. 

One is that the International Secretariat in Paris does not make 
clear, after a General Conference has met and adopted the program, 
as to just what it is they expect of a given national commission in a 
given country because not all national commissions can contribute 
to all elements of the program. 

For example, there are about one-hundred-odd program resolutions 
adopted at the General Conference which are addressed to member 
states. 

The resolutions, which are addressed to member states generally, 
invite them to take certain actions in response to the resolutions. But 
that isn’t enough for a national commission of a member state to 
act upon. It has to have a specific request geared to its ability to 
assist, so that this is a problem. 

Secondly, a number of member states simply do not have national 
commissions that are more than paper organizations. 

I think that perhaps answers your question. I could go into more 
detail on that. 1 don’t want to be critical of any member state but 
this is a problem that isn’t likely to be solved unless a great deal of 
effort is made to show national commissions what they can do, to help 
them get organized if that is necessary—and that is authorized by 
the UNESCO constitution—and to help them understand just what it 
is that they could do that would be most useful to advance either 
UNESCO’s aims generally, or a specific program project. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Would you care to point out some of the member 
nations who have done unusual work through their national com- 
missions ? 

Mr. McCut.ovueu. Yes, sir, I would be glad to. One of the newest 
national commissions, yet one of the most active and vigorous, is in 
Japan. It has done a very active job in stimulating interest in 
UNESCO. 

As an interesting example, in February of last year, the Secretary 
of the Japanese National Commission sent us an invitation to par- 
ticipate in an international exhibition of children’s art which was to 
be held in Japan in the fall. He expressed the belief that inter- 
national understanding would be greatly fostered in the hearts of 
Japanese children and adults through this activity. He was inter- 
ested particularly in an exhibit of the artwork of American children 
which could be used in this exhibition and circulated in Japan. 

Through the cooperation of members of the National Commission 
and an advisory committee in the field of art education, a very good 
exhibit of children’s paintings and drawings was assembled. The 
United States Information Agency assisted by sending the exhibit to 


Japan. 
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In November of last year, I received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Japanese National Commission in which he gave an enthusiastic 
report on the success of the exhibition included in the itinerary of the 
showings and an estimation of the audience which ran into several 
thousand people. 

In appreciation of our cooperation, they sent an exhibition of art- 
work by Japanese children which will be circulated in the United 
States through the Exhibition Service of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The Japanese Commission also made an award for the painting 
judged the best in the United States exhibit. The award included 
a medal, a certificate and two books on Japanese art. The child who 
is to receive the award is a 7-year-old little girl, a pupil in a Greens- 
boro, N. C., school. 

I cite this simply as one illustration. 

Now, the National Commission in Australia has been very active. 
It has taken an interest in trying to push for practical, constructive 
programs that the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
has been pushing for. 

The Seandinavian countries have been particularly active, as has 
the Commission in Belgium and the Commission in Peoae. 

The Commission in Indonesia and the one in Thailand have been 
reasonably active. 

Mr. Carnauan. That is all. 

Mr. Merrow. How many people do you have on your UNESCO 
relations staff ? 

Mr. McCu.itoven. There are 23 members of that staff, Mr. Chair- 
man. I might just mention as a matter of interest that other coun- 
tries have staffs that service their national commissions, also. I 
mentioned Japan. Japan has, according to last reports, 65 members 
on its staff, servicing its National Commission. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, thank you very much, Mr. McCullough. We 
appreciate your being here. 

Mr. McCu.toven. I appreciate the opportunity to be with you 
again, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Our next witness is Mr. George Delaney, represent- 
ing the American Federation of Labor. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE DELANEY, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR 


Mr. Merrow. We are glad to have you with us again. I believe 
you appeared last summer when we were having hearings on the UN 
and the specialized agencies at that time. 

You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Deanery. I have a prepared statement which I intend to re- 
turn to but at the moment I should like to make a few comments on 
your special study mission. I just received that document but did 
have time during the previous speaker’s discourse to reflect upon the 
conclusions shown on page 228 dealing with the International Labor 
Organization. 

In this respect I should like to compliment the study mission for its 
very clear and forthright findings in respect to the International 
Labor Organization. 
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I would at the same time like to point out that your commission or 
your study mission, itself, did find a shift of emphasis in the ILO 
from a clearing-house function to the operational field. These con- 
clusions are contrary to the statements of the opponents of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization, many of whom have appeared before 
your committee. 

You mention again in paragraph 2 of your findings, the difficulties 
in meeting the problem of annual contributions in the International 
Labor Organization. 

In this respect I should like to make a few comments. 

First of all, having just returned from the Governing Body Session 
of the International Labor Organization which has as its function and 
duties the establishment of the budget for the year 1955, we had a 
rather heated and lengthy discussion on the proposed budget of the 
Director General. 

The proposed budget amounted to some $650,000 above the 1954 
budget oak As a result of the discussion of the Finance Committee 
of which I was a member, the Director General revised his original 
budget and submitted to us a budget approximating $435,000 increase 
over and above the 1954 level. Much of this increase of $435,000 was 
necessitated as a result of increasing salary increments of employees 
and provision for travel on home leave. 

In spite of this, what we would consider to be, at least from the 
workers’ point of view, a rather reasonable budget in the light of the 
demand upon the International Labor Organization and the present 
economic and social problems that exist in the world, the United States 


Government again found it necessary to vote against the budget. This 


was a rather untenable position for the leading Nation of the world 
to find itself in, isolated from all other members of the governing 
body, governments, workers, and employers. 

I hope in the ensuing period between now and June when the budget 
is considered by the conference, that the United States Government 
might reconsider its position and support the budget. 

I am sure you would recognize the needs and problems of the ILO, 
with respect to annual Cotdialbate. 

At the same time I would like to point out that although the United 
States Government pays 25 percent of the contributions to the ILO’s 
budget, it, nonetheless, is about 14th in terms of the amount it pays 
per capita in the world, among the member nations. Iceland, Luxem- 
bourg, Switzerland, New Zealand, Canada, United Kingdom, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Norway, France, Ireland, all pay more per capita 
to the budget of the ILO than does the United States. 

Now, I would like to make just one other comment with respect to 
your findings and conclusions, and that deals with the last paragraph 
where you raise the question of the credentials committee's findings 
with regard to the seating of a Czech Government official as an em- 
ployer delegate to the last conference. This issue is not a new one in 
the ILO, and as long as we have governments who control the economic 
sean of their countries we are bound to find difficulties in this 

eld. 

The employers discussed this issue with the workers at the last 
conference before raising objections, and we had some very serious 
discussions. In accordance with the constitution we found—and I 
was a member of a small subcommittee dealing with this problem— 
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that it was impossible for us to get the necessary vote to unseat the 
Czech employer. Governments being very conscious of the political 
aspects of such an issue would not support such a position, and as a 
result we felt that the employers would lose their objection and we 
advised the employers that rather than to risk the chance of losing, 
that they should withdraw the objections and try to find some other 
solution to answering the problem. We suggested that a study of 
this whole problem as it relates to the employer status in a labor gov- 
ernment or in a nationalist government or in a satellite nation of 
Russia, should be studied and then some decision made. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Detanry. We have many countries within the ILO, many of 
whom are dictatorships, whether they be of communism or facism. 

We must deal with these countries if they are member nations. 

When such governments, with all of its sovereign rights, sends 
employers or workers in its delegation, we are rather compelled under 
the constitution of the ILO to accept them, short of an objection 
sustained by the credentials committee and the conference, itself. 

We recognize this as a problem, but internally, in the affairs of the 
International Labor Organization, it represents no serious threat to 
the decisions or the policy of the organization in any way, and to me 
this is the important factor. 

Within the workers’ group, we have representatives from satellite 
countries. We have representatives from the Argentine country 
whom we know not to be free of their government and whose decisions 
are completely dictated by their government. 

Nonetheless, the overwhelming majority of the workers are free and 
independent representatives of free and independent trade unions, and 
the representatives of the employers are in a similar position. 

So, there is a very small minority who are unduly influenced by 
their governments. 

This represents no serious threat to any policymaking decisions of 
the International Labor Organization. 

If there are other questions in relation to this question, I will be 
happy to answer them. 

if I may now proceed with my statement, I will be happy to answer 
any questions at a later stage. 

Mr. Merrow. Proceed. 

Mr. Detanery. I wish to express my appreciation to the committee 
for providing me an opportunity to testify again in order to clarify 
the record in respect to statements submitted to this committee by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the chamber of commerce. 

It is my intention to deal specifically with allegations made in re- 
spect to adoption of conventions by the ILO; the influence of socialism 
on delegates, advisers, and the staff of the ILO; and the selection of 
the United States Government delegation to the international labor 
conferences, 

One of the most frequent charges made against the ILO by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the chamber of commerce 
deals with the political makeup of the delegations to the conference 
and the ILO staff itself. They have alleged that the ILO is domi- 
nated by Socialists—referring to both the staff of the secretariat and 
to the policy-making organs. 
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There can be no doubt but that there are members of the Socialist 
Party of one sort or another in attendance at the ILO meetings as 
delegates or advisers from their countries. 

Inasmuch as these parties in many countries claim the allegiance of 
large portions of the population, and many trade-union movements 
have a Socialist tradition, this is necessarily the case in any interna- 
tional body which purports to be in any way representative and 
democratic in its procedures. 

Neither the Socialists nor the reactionaries who attend meetings of 
the ILO dominate the proceedings—for the majority of those having 
the right to vote are neither. As in the case with any organization 
which sticks, in the main, to a moderate course, both wings appear 
about equally critical of the final results. 

As for the staff, it would be very remarkable if, in any international 
secretariat recruited from many countries of the world, there were 
to be found only individuals who represented United States eco- 
nomic thinking. And it would be a very unsatisfactory arrangement 
if this were so, for the ILO must deal with peoples and conditions as 
they are, all over the world. 

And neither economic conditions nor the thinking which flows from 
those conditions follow a pattern of uniformity throughout the world. 

Certainly, there are people with a Socialist background on the [LO 
staff. Even in this country, with all of our probes and loyalty checks, 
we have not yet reached the point of undertaking to purge from the 
civil service all persons who ever voted for Norman Thomas or 
Darlington Hoopes; and even in this country, not everyone would 
agree with the NAM’s definition of what actually constitutes Ameri- 
can economic thinking. 

American economic thinking is, however, fully and ably repre- 
sented. In choosing the staff, the Director Gen3ral is required—as 
he should be—to select men and women of different nationalities and 
geographical areas. They are chosen, in most cases, through com- 

etitive examinations, not on the basis of their political affiliations. 
Bach staff employee must take an oath of neutrality with respect to 
official business, and violations are exceptionally rare. If the staff 
has any blanket characteristics, it would be, I should hope, a common 
regard for the cause which the organization serves. 

Since some foreign trade unions have a longtime Socialist tradi- 
tion, it is quite natural that some strong Socialists should be present 
in worker delegations from other countries—just as some violent 
reactionaries can be found among the employer delegations. Em- 
ployers have, if anything, less cause to feel personally aggrieved or 
jeopardized by the character of worker groups than workers have 
in regard to the fact that the American employer delegation includes 
individuals who are not above composing wild-eyed anti-ILO prop- 
aganda diatribes for publication by such questionable outfits as 
Merwin K. Hart’s National Economic Council, and who have delivered 
themselves of the most irresponsible distortions of the facts concern- 
ing the ILO before very influential groups, including Congress. 

This Nation is not engaged in any struggle with Socialist Parties 
in other countries—whether they be out of power, as most of them 
are, or in power in their own nation. It is not our privilege or right 
to tell citizens of other nations whom they should vote for, and the 
surest way to get the contrary result is to undertake to do so. 
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We are locked in a death struggle with Communist tyrants, not 
with Social Democrats. Many avowed Socialists in the labor move- 
ment abroad have been among our most effective and active allies in 
this struggle. They have rendered yeoman’s service against com 
munism, down at the levels where it really counts most—in the mines, 
mills, and docks of the free world. 

And the trend in the non-Communist labor movements abroad 
has been—not toward closer ties to government—but toward a recog- 
nition of the absolute necessity of maintaining the independence and 
integrity of their trade unions, free of domination or control by any 
government, Socialist, Liberal, Conservative, or what have you. 

This was officially recognized by the ILO in a resolution adopted at 
the 1952 session of the International Labor Conference on the Free- 
dom and Independence of Trade Unions. This has been, I like to 
believe, in some part the product of the example, the exchange of views 
and experience, and the moral support which the American labor 
movement has given them, through the ILO as well as through other 
avenues. 

There are, it is true, differences in philosophy and outlook between 
American trade unions and those in Europe and other areas. Except 
for basic minima, we lean more toward the achievement of economic 
gain through the instrument of free collective bargaining; they favor 
a more extensive use of the devices of legislation and regulation. 

To many new delegates and advisers ‘to ILO conferences from the 
United States, this fact of long standing comes with all the shock of 
something new and unfamiliar, leading them often to alarming, 
sweeping, and unjustified conclusions. American employers, par- 
ticularly, are prone to develop a barricade complex. 

These matters must be viewed in perspective. Attitudes are condi- 
tioned by experience, as trees are judged by their fruits. If free en- 
terprise is to take credit for the wealth of one country, it cannot 
hope to avoid a share of the credit for poverty in another, where it has 
also had ample opportunity to perform. 

The fact must not be overlooked that most of the nations of the 
world arrived at their present estates following the operation of gen- 
erations—not of socialism, which is relatively new in history, but of 
their own particular variants on capitalism—and their experience 
under it has not been so generally favorable as has ours. We favor 
free enterprise because it has performed favorably for us, and has, 
in our richly endowed Nation, produced abundance. What are the 
people of those nations which have, under their brand of capitalism, 
known only the extremes of poverty for the many and wealth for the 
few, to be expected to think about it? 

In order to come into its own, free enterprise required the creation 
of proper conditions through the opening of markets and the enact- 
ment of laws, such as those establishing the limited liability of corpo- 
rations, and guaranteeing the integrity of contracts. Today, these 
conditions exist in most nations. Free enterprise needs no further 
special sanction to permit it to bestow its largess upon the under- 
privileged masses. There are no laws, save in time of emergency, 
forbidding employers to raise wages, to reduce hours, or to improve 
conditions. 

If, therefore, free enterprise is always the only answer to every- 
body’s social problem, everywhere, every time—as some employers ap- 
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pear to maintain—why, then, with such abundant opportunity to do 
so, has it not produced the solution, without coaching from the LILO 
yw from trade unions? The answer is to be found in the principles 
stated in the charter of the ILO and the Declaration of Philadelphia. 
Without concerted international action, including, in many areas, leg- 
islation where necessary, the forces of international and internal 
competition—through which the unscrupulous employer drives the 
aoe from the market—will cause market pressures on prices to be 
passed from the shoulders of the entrepreneur to the backs of the 
workers. 

We must deal with the world as it is, not as we would have it. In 
many parts of the world today, men are hungry, ill-housed and 
ill-elad, overworked and underpaid—men who have worked not for 
the government but for free private employers all their lives. Under 
such circumstances, it is not surprising that many look upon the pri- 

vate employers not as their benefactors, but as their oppressors—and 
men of spirit do not naturally rely upon the good graces of the op- 
pressor to grant relief from oppression. 

To say to peoples such as these, when they ask for relief from 
poverty, that they must leave it to free enterprise, is to offer them a 
brand of “pie in the sky” hardly less remote than that which the 
Socialists have to sell. 

If European workers seem to us, perhaps, too much inclined to look 
to the rule of law for their succor, or to follow narrow restrictive 
trade-union policies, it must be recognized that they are but following 
examples and precedents laid down long before by their employers. 
And American employers who loudly deplore this trend to law and 
regulation abroad yet vigorously aflirm the need for a Taft-Hartley 
law to limit the scope and freedom of trade unions at home, are 
guilty of a pious hypocrisy which comes with little grace, persuading 
none road 

The serious, basic question before the ILO is not that of free enter- 
prise or not—but the conditions under which free enterprise can work. 
Economic freedom has no meaning and no reality to the oppressed and 
the depressed until their conditions are elevated at least to basic mini- 
mum standards. 

Nor are workers anywhere truly free unless they have equal and 
effective freedom, on a par with their employers, to extend or to with- 
hold that which they have to sell—their labor. Free enterprise, in its 
fullest sense, does not exist unless freedom of corporate action is 
accompanied by freedom of trade-union action. When and where 
these conditions pertain in fact as well as theory, free corporate enter- 
prise will be the stronger for it, for it will find acceptance and support 
among workers as w velll as management. 

Since Mr. Marshall of the NAM, and Mr. Miles of the chamber of 
commerce, have both been critical of the industrial committees of the 
ILO, I wish to throw some light on the structure and functions of 
these committees. 

Industrial committees were set up to further the aims of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization as a whole. These aims are laid down 
in the constitution, which has been accepted by the United States. 
Many of the original purposes of the ILO, as laid down in 1918, were 
inspired by Sam Gompers, whose influence in the drafting of the ILO 
constitution was significant. 
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The aims of the industrial committees are, broadly : 
To bring about improvements in their respective industries; and 
To add to the overall effort of the LLO in favor of social progress 

= world peace. 

There is no need to fear excessive socializing influence. The gen- 
eral aims, such as the improvement of the standard of living, full 
employment, recognition of the right of collective bargaining, and 
decent conditions of employment are widely accepted. It is for each 
member state to consider how far the conclusions reached by the 
1LO’s industrial committees can be applied in their country, and how 
they are applied will, of course, depend on the customary practices 
of each country. 

Industrial committees are just one of the kind of bodies through 


which the aims of the ILO, as accepted by all member states, can be 
furthered. 


x hey have the advantage of— 


Being able to deal w ith matters from the point of view of a given 
oe bearing the problems of that industry in mind; 

2. Enabling matters to be brought directly to the notice of those 
concerned with particular industries; and 

3. Being able to deal with matters which can be applied by agree- 
ment between the employers and workers concerned, or even in some 

cases by the employers on their own, without bringing in the ma- 
chinery of government, as is necessarily the case when an interna- 
tional labor convention is ratified. 

Open discussions through bodies such as the industrial committees 
are in fact a good way of dissipating grievances which, if not heard 
out, may work up sentiment and prejudice to the point of direct action. 

The conclusions reached by industrial committees are no more than 
suggestions for the guidance of employers and workers and their or- 
ganizations, and, where appropriate, governments. 

They are not binding. 

They do not necessarily involve legislation, and most of them do not 
suggest any. 

They do not interfere with the ordinary process of collective bar- 
gaining, and where, as is often the case, both sides had voted for them, 
it may be hoped that they will influence the outcome. 

The guidance thus given to those engaged in determining conditions 
of employment, by collective bargaining « or otherwise, is of particular 
importance to organizations in economically underdeveloped countries. 
It is these countries, rather than the highly industrialized, which 
are likely to be most influenced in the long run by the conclusions of the 
industrial committees. The United States, the United Kingdom, and 
the countries of Western Europe for example, tend more to influence 
the committees than to be influenced by them. 

In replying to allegations that ILO conventions may interfere with 
domestic matters in the country, and that they represent a threat to 
States rights, I must emphasize that the United States has no obli- 
gation whatsoever to ratify any ILO convention. Any action taken 
»y the United States with reference to an ILO convention must be 
taken freely and voluntarily. There is no compulsion to act. 

Second, as to States rights, I would further emphasize that the 
ILO constitution, itself, has amply provided for full protection of 
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States rights and fully recognizes our Federal-State relationship. 
1 would refer you to article 19, paragraph 7, of the ILO constitution. 

Pursuant to these provisions, where a convention deals to any ex- 
tent with matters in the jurisdiction of the States, it is not even con- 
sidered for ratification. Furthermore, it should be noted that it is 
the United States, and not the ILO, which makes the determination 
as to whether an ILO convention is a Federal or Federal-State 
matter. 

The American Bar Association adopted a resolution a few years 
ago in Which it stated that 
the participation of the United States in international measures for the promo 
tion of human rights and fundamental freedoms should be provided for within 
a framework similar to that of the ILO. 


This resolution was adopted as a result of a report submitted by a 
committee of which Harold Stassen was one of the chairmen. This 
joint report stated that— 


if the subject of human rights and freedoms of the world under the United 
Nations Charter is to be pressed in the current state of conflicting and confused 
ideologies, the best approach would be by way of the procedure followed by the 
ILO, rather than by way of legally binding multipartite treaties. The ILO 
proceeds in an advisory way, formulating standards which are imbued in ree- 
ommendations for legislative action by the members of the organizations, or 
in conventions for ratifications in the usual course, except as specifically pro- 
vided with respect to Federal States, which, where an International Labor Organ- 
ization convention is wholy or partly within the sphere of State action, have the 
duty to make effective arrangemnts for reference of the convention to the proper 
Federal or State authorities. * * * 

Conventions which may be freely ratified by the United States do 
not ultimately become domestic law in the United States. This can 
best be illustrated by the fact that the United States Senate, in the 
summer of 1952, gave its advice and consent to the ratification of three 
maritime conventions—Nos. 68, 69, and 73. These conventions have 
not been ratified by the President because the necessary domestic 
legislation to comply with their provisions has not been enacted. 
The ratification of these conventions would not, of itself, put the 
provisions of the conventions into effect domestically. These con- 
ventions, therefore, will not be ratified unless the necessary domestic 
legislation is enacted by the Congress of the United States. 

Let me say I am sure that the members of this committee know the 
structure is made up of one employer delegate and one worker dele- 
gate from each state government. 

It has been frequently charged that our Government’s two delegates 
have been representative primarily of American labor. Since I have 
been associated with the work of the ILO, the Government delegates 
from the United States have been composed of one mepeonnesys of 
the Department of Labor and a Member of the United States Senate 
or House of Representatives. 

What is more important, the instructions to the Government dele- 
gates are formulated as a result of consultations between interdepart- 
mental committees representing State, Labor, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Interior, and on some occasions Justice or other agencies which may 
have a pertinent interest in a particular item under consideration by 
the Conference of the ILO. It seems to me, therefore, that the United 
States Government delegates have in every sense represented the 
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American public rather than any particular segment of American 
society. The following is a list of the United States Government 
delegates for the last 9 ILO Conferences: 

28th Conference, 1946, Henry Jackson and Schwellenbach 

29th Conference, 1946, Elbert Thomas and David Morse 

30th Conference, 1947, Elbert Thomas and David Morse 

31st Conference, 1948, Elbert Thomas and David Morse 

32nd Conference, 1949, O’Conor and Kaiser 

33d Conference, 1950, O’Conor and Kaiser 

34th Conference, 1951, Murray and Kaiser 

35th Conference, 1952, Murray and Kaiser 

36th Conference, 1953, Ives and Kaiser 

Certainly no one would say that the distinguished representatives of 
the United States Government listed above could possible represent 
other than the true American public’s point of view. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my appreciation for the attention 
you have given to my statement, and "daok 1asize in the strongest pos- 
sible terms that the American Federation of Labor completely endorses 
and supports the programs and objectives of the ILO and recognizes 
it as an organization which has and will continue to contribute to last- 
ing peace, and further recognizes the ILO’s usefulness in combating 
the spread of communism and totalitarianism throughout the world. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Delaney, you have emphasized that whatever 
action is taken by the International Labor Organization has to be 
adopted by the individual country if it is to become effective. 

Mr. Detanry. That is right. 

Mr. Merrow. And it has no force. 

Mr. Detaney. No force whatsoever unless the country itself so de- 
sires. It is a matter completely within the competency of the member 
nation itself, to either ratify or not ratify as it so desires. 

Mr. Merrow. That is true of each of the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Detaney. I would not venture to state whether that was true 
of all international specialized agencies, but in any event, none of the 
specialized agencies deal with conventions to the extent that the ILO 
does. 

Mr. Merrow. Yes, your organization is different. 

Mr. Detanry. When you speak of my organization, it is not my 
organization. I ama representative of the governing body by election 
from the workers group but I am the international representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, and of course in that respect I am 
here testifying. 

Mr. Merrow. And the International Labor Organization has been 
functioning over many years and you agree, of courte; that it has made 
a great contribution to the alleviation of poverty ? 

Mr. Detaney. Mr. Chairman, unfortunately the United States Gov- 
ernment has not recognized the true value of the ILO, in the very area 
in which a great measure of its own foreign policy is directed. 

I think it has neglected to utilize the International Labor Organiza- 
tion as a means of implementing that part of its foreign policy pro- 
gram that deals with the improvement of economic and social condi- 
tions to the extent that it might. 

I am firmly convinced that the United States Government’s partici- 
pation in the work of the International Labor Organization would be 
greatly strengthened if it had a national public commission with the 
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responsibility of advising the United States Government in respect of 
its participation in the International Labor Organization. 

Mr. Merrow. Something similar to the UNESCO National Com- 
mission. . 

Mr. Devaney. Well, I think it should have some advisory functions 
to the Department of State and the Department of Labor who have 
responsibility in the area. 

Mr. CarNAHAN. What type of organization do we have at the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. Devaney. We have nothing comparable. We have a small pub- 
lic committee which has not Sdieeed to my knowledge since I have 
been with the International Labor Organization. It is a purely vol- 
untary committee made up of some people who had interested them- 
selves in the ILO. 

Mr. CarnaHANn. Our representation, then, is solely in the hands of 
the two representatives from the United States? 

Mr. Devaney. The United States Government and the worker and 
emplover, which. of course, makes four representatives. 

Mr. Merrow. Well, that point is very interesting. Has there been 
any concrete suggestion as to how such an agency should be set up? 

Mr. Detaney. I have made such recommendations to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Mr. Merrow. Do other countries have such an organization as you 
refer to—an agency of the type that you envision ? 

Mr. De.anery. 1 know of none; no sir. I drew my conclusions by 
the extent that the National Public Commission for UNESCO is able 
to influence the position of the United States Government, which Mr. 
Hardy has clearly indicated in his testimony here today. 

Mr. Merrow. You, I take it, would certainly recommend that atten- 
tion be given to the creation of such an agency ¢ 

Mr. Deanery. By all means. 

Mr. Merrow. I have said sometimes in statements that the special- 
ized agencies of United Nations—the large ones such as UNESCO, 
fighting illiteracy; WHO, disease; FAO, hunger; ILO, fighting pov- 
erty—are making great contributions in helping mankind. Is that 
correct, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Detanery. That is certainly correct. 

Mr. Merrow. As you were commenting on the conclusions we made, 
“Since the end of the war there has been a shift in emphasis in ILO 
from the clearinghouse function to an operational field.” 

I was not quite clear what you meant in reference to that. 

Mr. Detanery. Included in Mr. Marshall’s statement and Mr. Miles’ 
statement, or any writings or publications of trade associations ex- 
pressing employer views on the ILO, they have consistently raised 
this question of the need of moving away from studies and the adop- 
tion of conventions, into operational activities. 

Now, from the United States worker’s point of view that is highly 
desirable because very few conventions are adaptable to the high 
existing standards in the United States. 

On the other hand, we have to face the world as it is, and to destroy 
our influence in the ILO, merely to reflect that attitude, is, I think, a 
very serious mistake. 


Mr. Merrow. Do you agree-—— 
43001—54 23 
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Mr. Deanery. If I may just continue, I think as a result of United 
States influence within the ILQ, since 1946 or 1947, the Internationa! 
Labor Organization has increased its operational activities treme) 
dously, and I am completely in accord with that action. 

Mr. Merrow. That was the question I was going to ask, and I ain 
very glad you answered it. 

Mr. Detaney. From my point of view, it is a healthy and co: 
structive change. 

Mr. CarnaHan. Does its relationship with the U. N., as one of the 
specialized agencies, have any particular influence on the effectiven: 
of the work of the ILO? 

Mr. Devaney. Well, I think that there is a spirit of genuine coop 
eration between the International Labor Organization and the United 
Nations, with high regard being paid to the area of competency in 
which the ILO had already established itself. 

The work of the ILO within the United Nations expanded tec), 
nical assistance program certainly stimulated the activities of the 
ILO and provided the means for carrying out the work which it had 
long been doing, but on a sort of bilateral basis, and with the limited 
funds that it had, it has certainly greatly increased activities. 

Here the ILO is faced with a very serious problem because of the 
cutback in funds of the expanded technical assistance program and 
it is raising considerable havoc with experts that the ILO alread) 
has in the field undertaking valuable technical assistance work. 

Mr. Carnanan. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Detaney. If I may make just one comment: I certainly do not 
want to make your committee a debating society between United 
States employers and myself, but I must say in all fairness and hon- 
esty that the points that I have made in response to Mr. Marshall’s 
and Mr. Miles’ statements which they have placed in the record, or 
filed in the record, rather than presenting themselves for questions, 
are certainly not factual. 

I could not in the interest of my organization fail to respond to 
what I consider to be misstatements, at least, on their part. 

I respect the good work that your committee has done. It provides 
an opportunity for us to tell Members of Congress the constructive 
work that the ILO is doing, and we hope that the committee continues 


to function. 

Mr. Merrow. Just one thing more. 

The suggestion you made interests me very much, about some kind 
of a body to perform similar functions in relation to the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization that the National Commission of UNESCO 
performs in respect to UNESCO. 

Do you have any other suggestions with reference to improvement 
in the organization, and also, would you care to elaborate any more 
or perhaps at some later time, on just how such an agency would be 
set up? 

Mr. Deanery. As I say, there have been discussions in the Depart 
ment of Labor on this problem. 

I am sure the State Pabaetaea is well aware of my own views on 
this matter. I think, however, beyond merely the establishment of 
the National Commission, there are many areas in which the United 
States could extend its influence in the work of the International 


Labor Organization. 
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First, of course, is to support the budget that is coming up in June. 
| would certainly feel rather embarrassed if the United States Gov 
nment were the only member of 66 nations and 66 national em- 
»loyers and 66 national workers’ organizations represented, if, they 
ere the only ones voting negative on the budget, especially when it 
presents a rather small sum. 

T mean actu: ally the costs run about $58,000 more than the present 
United States position with respect to the budget and $58,000 when 
ve know about the billions being spent in this sphere, seems to be 
pennywise and pound foolish. 
~ One other area hip ‘re I think this subcommittee might have great 

fluence, would be to use its good office to convince the De spartment 
of State that the sohlouni within the International Labor Organiza 
tion are of such a serious nature that top level consideration should 
be given to our efforts within the ILO. 

I think some top-flight official in the State Department ought to 
deal with these problems. 

I think that some Assistant Secretary of State, or Under Secretary 
of State, should be made acquainted with the usefulness that this 
organization can be to the United States Government in the imple- 
mentation of its foreign policy. 

Mr. Carnauan. How many nations are members? 

Mr. Deanery. Sixty-six member states. I think there are 5 or 6 
satellite nations. Russia made application, and made certain reser- 
vations and the application was turned down by the officers of the 
voverning body and the Director General. 

I, myself, feel that they will shortly make application, which is 
pure conjecture, but I think they might very well make application 
without reservations in the near future, and under the constitution, 
of course, there is nothing to prevent them from being seated. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mr. Delaney. 

Mr. Detanry. Thank you, I appreciate it. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:20 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, 
to reconvene at the call of the chairman. ) 
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WEDNESDAY, MARCH 31, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForeIGN AFFrairs, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTs, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcomittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:45 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the public hearings on the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies. 

Some time ago, a representative of the DAR, Mrs. Faye Edgar, 
appeared before the committee and at that time was asked to submit 
documentary evidence in proof of the oft-used statement that 
UNESCO is an organization for world government. The following 
information has been submitted for inclusion in the record by Mrs. 
J. C. Lucas, executive secretary of the national defense committee, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Without objection, the statement will be included in the record. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


INFORMATION SURMITTED BY Mrs. J. C. Lucas, EX&eCUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE COMMITTEE, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Documented proof that the aim of UNESCO through teaching world citi- 
zenship is to develop world government. The following was requested by sev- 
eral members of the subcommittee investigating the United Nations and its spe- 
cialized agencies. 

UNESCO 


In December 1947, according to the State Department publication No. 3378, 
dated March 1949, titled “The Kansas Story on UNESCO,” Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, former Chairman of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
is quoted on page 23 as having said, “one can truly understand UNESCO only if 
one views it in its historical context [and] viewed in this way it reveals itself 
as one more step in our halting, painful, but I think very real progress toward 
a genuine world government.” On page 24 is this statement, “He [Dr. Eisen- 
hower] described the United Nations, with its specialized agencies, as the latest 
attempt to create world government * * *” [Emphasis added. ] 

Dr. Quincy Wright, professor of international law at the University of Chi- 
cago and a sponsor of the World Citizenship Movement is quoted in the June 
1948, The World Citizen, vol. 8, No. 2, as having said that “the world would be 
united before another generation was passed * * * This was the task of organ- 
izations like the W. C. M. (World Citizenship Movement), UNESCO and other 
world government organizations.” [Emphasis added.] The Constitution of the 
World Citizenship Movement states, “Article I. The purpose of the World Citi- 
zenship Movement is to make people aware of the fact that they are world citi- 
zens, to enable them to function as world citizens, and to work for the creation 
of representative world government of the people of the world, by the people 
of the world, and for the people of the world.” 


851 
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Who would presume to disagree with the statements of such eminent author- 
ities who certainly know the aim of UNESCO? 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS 


As Mr. Soloman stated in his report there are “millions of pages” of UNESCO 
publications but we shall bring to your attention particularly the series Toward 
World Understanding which is recommended for use by teachers in Americay 
schools. 

Volume I, Some Suggestions on Teaching About the United Nations and Its 
Specialized Agencies. 

Page 6, “One of the chief aims of education everywhere is to develop those 
qualities of citizenship which provide the foundation upon which internationa 
government must be based if it is to succeed.” Could international government 
have any other meaning except “world government”? 

On page 24, literature is recommended for study by the “local branch of the 
UN association.” These branches are subsidiaries of the American Associatio 
for the United Nations whose director, Clark Eichelberger, testified before the 
subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations, February 1950, Revision 
of the United Nations Charter, that the United Nations Assembly “* * * wil 
come to have legislative and executive authority,” (page 69) through “strength- 
ening” the United Nations. This would supplant the authority of our duly 
elected Senators and Representatives and destroy the Constitution of the United 
States. Americans do not want world government. Formerly 23 States had 
adopted resolutions for world government but as the following chart shows, 21 
have rescinded these resolutions and recently during a special session the House 
of the State of Utah rescinded that State’s resolution but the Senate did not 
have time to act. Under any form of world government the 165 million people 
of the United States would be a hopeless, helpless minority in voting for repre- 
sentatives to a world governing body against the 800 million now voting under 
international Communist dictation. Americans prefer that our laws be made 
by you, our elected representatives, not by an international organization. 

On page 350 of the above hearings, Mr. Eichelberger whose literature is recom- 
mended by UNESCO testified for Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 72 intro- 
duced by Senator Homer Ferguson and which would submit all international 
legal disputes to the International Court of Justice which would have “com- 
pulsory jurisdiction.” This could destroy some of the authority of the United 
States Supreme Court. This Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 72 further 
states that “Also, we should seriously consider the various proposals for per- 
mitting the United Nations to have its own sources of revenues.” Aren’t the 
American people taxed enough? Since we have the highest salaries and most 
world government plans specify that world citizens should be “taxed according 
to ability to pay,” Americans would be burdened over and above their present 
taxes. This is certainly world government, not taxation by representation as 
known in the United States. 

Book V. In the Classroom With Children Under 13 Years of Age: ‘“World- 
mindedness” and “world citizenship” are the principal themes of this entire vol- 
ume. If a parent disapproves of having his child taught world citizenship this 
statement is on page 55, “How can parents be persuaded to adopt an attitude 
so different from that of the great majority of adults?” Here they brazenly 
admit that the “great majority of adults,” do not approve so they advise, “If the 
teacher can persuade the parent that the child’s interest is at stake, the odds will 
be greatly in the teacher’s favor.” Thus if a parent who pays the taxes for the 
teacher’s salary objects to the teaching of world citizenship, he will be told that 
“the child’s interest is at stake.” 

On page 16 “another worthy task of UNESCO” is stated as “revision” of text- 
books with the “world education” point of view. 

Book VII. Geography Teaching for International Understanding: Pages 1, 
2 and 3 tell how social studies have come to the aid of education by replacing 
“geography” thus developing ‘‘* * * psychological principles for the develop- 
ment of a world outlook in children * * *” On page 8 the experts say that 
education is to “create an attitude.” Most parents send their children to school 
to learn to use their own minds not to have “an attitude” created. 
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The Unesco Newsletter advertises UNUMS which can be redeemed with five 
\merican dollars. How did this United Nations specialized agency, UNESCO, 
obtain permission to print “gift coupons” which are in fact American money to 
be presented to whomever they or the donors designate? We should like to know 

legal basis for such action, If an international organization can thus ex- 
hange their UNUMS for American dollars, we must be in a world government 
oday. 

Mr. Merrow. In this statement, and in another statement before 
the committee, reference was made to a speech delivered by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower in which he used the term “world government.” In view 
of this, the Chair felt it necessary to ask Dr. Eisenhower for an ex- 
planation of the statement. A letter was written to Dr. Eisenhower, 
and the letter that was written in reply is here. 

I will ask our staff consultant to read the letter sent to Dr. Eisen- 
hower, and Dr. Eisenhower’s reply. 

Mr. Kaptan. The letter to Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president of 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa., was dated March 25, 
1954, and reads as follows: 


DeAR Dr. EISENHOWERS The Subcommittee on International Organizations and 
Movements of the House Foreign Affairs Committee has been holding public 
hearings on the specialized agencies of the United Nations. 

During these hearings, most of the criticism of the spetialized agencies has 
been leveled against UNESCO. Allegations have been made that the aim of 
UNESCO, through teaching world citizenship, is to develop world government. 
In the allegations made along this line by the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and the National Sojourners, statements attributed to you are cited in 
support of their claim that the concept of UNESCO is that of world government. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution submitted, as part of its documented 
proof in this regard, the following: 

“In December 1947, according to the State Department Publication, No. 3378, 
dated March 1949, titled ‘The Kansas Story on UNESCO,’ Dr. Milton Fisen- 
hower, former Chairman of the United States National Commission for UNESCO, 
is quoted on page 23 as having said, “One can truly understand UNESCO only 
if one views it in its historical context [and] viewed in this way it reveals itself 
as one more step in our halting, painful, but I think very real progress toward 
a genuine world government.” On page 24 is this statement, “He [Dr. Eisen- 
hower] described the United Nations, with its specialized agencies, as the latest 
attempt to create world government * * *” 

The State Department publication referred to above was also cited by the 
National Sojourners in support of its allegation. 

Since it is the desire of the subcommittee to obtain all the factual evidence 
that it can relating to the specialized agencies, and particularly to UNESCO, 
any statement or comments on the above you may wish to make for the public 
record would be very helpful in clarifying this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER E. Merrow, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements. 


Dr. Eisenhower’s reply, addressed to the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, dated March 29, 1954, is as follows: 


I am grateful to you for giving me an opportunity to state the facts with 
respect to the allegations (a) that I have advocated a formal world government, 
and (6) that this, in turn, provides proof that one purpose of UNESCO is to 
foster the establishment of world government. 

Let me say at once that I have never belonged to the United World Federalists, 
have not in the past favored the development of a world government in the 
sense that the term is now commonly used, and do not today favor world govern- 
ment in that sense. 
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In a talk at Wichita, Kans., in 1947, I reviewed, in philosophic terms, the ef. 
forts of mankind throughout the ages to gain peace, showing that there had been 
many efforts to establish world government. (The phrase “world government” 
was used essentially as a synonym for “world order under law” in contrast to 
“world disorder” or “violence.”) Thus, I showed that Genghis Khan, Alexander 
the Great, Tamerlane, Napoleon, Hitler, Stalin, and others had attempted to 
establish world government or order by imposing their wills upon other peoples 
I went on to show why these attempts failed. I also indicated that others had 
advocated the establishment of world order under law in the complete absence 
of physical power or coercion. 

The purpose of this historical review was to support my contention that a 
cooperative world peace, which the free nations seek to establish—in contrast 
to an imposed peace by totalitarian powers—requires us to move forward on 
four fronts, simultaneously. We must develop genuine understanding among 
peoples, foster economic cooperation, support political cooperation to settle dis 
putes which otherwise might break into overt hostilities, and promote the use 
of power by the kindly peoples of the world to put down aggression by those who 
would violate the peace (as in Korea). 

Shortly after I made this talk, the phrase “world government” began to take 
on a specialized legal meaning: The United World Federalists made it mean a 
world agency with constitutionally defined powers, with the peoples of the 
world being citizens of that government, and with the world government having 
lawmaking and even taxing authority. 

I have never fayored world government in this sense. I have only favored 
the United Nations. I therefore stopped using the phrase for it had lost the 
philosophic connotation which I gave it. 

I was, as you know, intimately associated with UNESCO in its early years 
For 3 years I was Chairman of the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO and was a delegate of the United States to 4 international UNESCO 
conferences. I can say definitely that in that period UNESCO did not consider 
itself as having a mission to promote world government. Indeed, it did not 
have a mission to promote anything except genuine understanding among 
peoples of the world as a basic foundation for the preservation of peace. 

I feel confident that this same attitude has been maintained, though I have not 
been associated with UNESCO for the past 3 or more years. 

I can understand how the DAR and other organizations might misunderstand 
the phrase which was lifted from the context of my speech in 1947. It is too 
bad that such should happen. 

Incidentally, I suspect that a misunderstanding of my 1947 statement has been 
fortified by something I have consistently advocated, namely, a strengthening 
of those provisions of the UN charter which permit the use of force, under UN 
auspices, in fighting aggression. I have felt and still feel that any such physical 
action as that in Korea should be equitably shared among the nations, rather 
than having too great a portion of the burden carried by one. 

I trust that these comments will help clear up any misunderstanding that may 
now exist on this matter, 

Your sincerely, 
Mitton S. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. Merrow. At a previous hearing, Mr. Irving Salomon, who was 
chairman of a committee that was sent by the President last summer to 
make a study and report on UNESCO, appeared and discussed 
UNESCO at some length. The Salomon report that was published 
last year has been widespread. It is a very good report and in an 
effort to have all the facts in connection with UNESCO on the record, 
if there is no objection, we will include the Salomon report in the 
hearings. 

Mrs. Botton. I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

ae Merrow. Without objection, the Salomon report will be in- 
cluded. 
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(The report referred to is as follows :) 


\N APPRAISAL OF THE UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


By the Delegation * of the United States of America to the Second Extraordinary 
Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, July 1-4, 1953) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, September 15, 1958. 


To the Fourth National Conference of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO: 


I wish that I could be at your meetings because the U. S. National Commission 
for UNESCO, and its Fourth National Conference—both examples of the high 
degree of citizen responsibility in a free republic—are working for peace and 
advancement. 

The Department of State appreciates the contribution being made by the offi- 
cers, members, “alumni”, and organizations of the National Commission in 
improving our understanding of and participation in world affairs. 

You and your Government have supported the principles of UNESCO and 
constantly work to strengthen and improve the UNESCO program. With this 
in.mind, the President asked his Delegates to the recent Special Session of the 
UNESCO General Conference to explore and consult in Paris with the repre- 
sentatives of other Governments, the individual members of UNESCO’s Execu- 
tive Board, and the international Secretariat. 

I want to share with you—as an example of our continuous study in inter- 
national collaboration—the conclusions transmitted in July by this distinguished 
delegation—lIrving Salomon of California, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Heffelfinger 
of Minnesota, and President John A, Perkins of the University of Delaware. 
The Delegation reported that: 

1. The top officers in the Secretariat, both Americans and non-Americans, who 
are responsible for administration and program execution, are doing so with 
fidelity to UNESCO's aims and purposes. 

2. The influences which predominate in the Organization derive from a full 
regard for the Human Rights and fundamental freedoms affirmed in the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

3. UNESCO does not advocate world government, or world citizenship in the 
political sense. The U. 8. delegation found no official expression of the General 
Conference, The Executive Board, the Director General, or the Secretariat that 
gives the slightest support to this charge. They found no fear on this point 
among the representatives of other governments who, on the contrary find it dif- 
ficult to comprehend the American fear on this matter. 

4. The delegation reported that UNESCO does not attempt, directly or indi- 
rectly, to undermine national loyalties or to encourage the substitution of loyalty 
to and love for a supranational authority for loyalty to and love for one’s own 
country, as has been alleged in some quarters. 

5. The delegates reaffirmed that the official bodies and the personnel of 
UNESCO observe the provision of the UNESCO Constitution which prohibits 
UNESCO from interfering in matters within the domestic jurisdiction of Mem- 
ber States. UNESCO does not attempt to interfere in the American school 
system. 

6. The delegation could find no evidence of atheism or anti-religious bias in any 
of UNESCO’s work. Iam happy to report to you these observations of the dele- 
gation. 

The people of the United States do gain or can gain many valuable benefits 
from their participation in UNESCO. The advancement by UNESCO of human 
welfare through education, science and culture promotes international under- 
standing which contributes to peace. 

JOHN Foster DULLES. 


Irving Salomon (Chairman), John Perkins, and Elizabeth Heffelfinger. 
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DELPGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA TO THE SECOND EXTRAORDINARy 
SESSION OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF UNESCO, Paris 


Aveust 31, 1953 
The SEcRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: Supplementing my letter of July 8 in which I took 
the liberty of acquainting you briefly with the findings of my delegation to the 
UNESCO Conference, I take pleasure in attaching hereto a more detailed report 

Our delegation to the Conference of UNESCO remained a few days afterwards 
in Paris, spending some time with the Secretariat at UNESCO Headquarters, 
because we felt that Members of Congress, other officials of the Government, and 
the public in general, should be reliably informed concerning UNESCO. Hence, 
I am taking the liberty of suggesting that the Department of State circulate 
this report to whatever extent seems feasible. 

Although this appraisal gives UNESCO a rather clean bill of health in answer 
ing the criticisms leveled against it, may I assure you that our delegation was 
completely objective and not biased in any direction. Had the facts been other 
wise, we would have discussed them with equal frankness. 

Our findings being what they are, however, we hope that they will contribute 
toward dispelling, or at least reducing, many unfortunate and unrealistic mis 
conceptions. We hope too, that the facts herein will clear the way for renewed 
and constructive support in the United States for UNESCO’s aims and program 

Sincerely, 
IrnvVING SALOMON, Chairman. 


AN APPRAISAL OF UNESCO 
Preface 


This general appraisal of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has been prepared on the occasion of the Second Extra- 
ordinary Session of the General Conference of UNESCO, which took place in 
Paris, July 1 to 4, 1953. The United States delegation felt that its presence at 
the Conference provided an opportunity while at headquarters of UNESCO to 
study various aspects of the Organization, and it remained after the Conference 
for this purpose. 

This report has been prepared by Irving Salomon of California, chairman of 
the U. S. delegation, with the assistance and approval of Mrs. Elizabeth Heffel 
finger of Minnesota and John Perkins of Delaware, who were the other two 
United States delegates. Some of the information herein was gathered at the 
request of the delegates and submitted to them for further evaluation by Walter 
Laves, Max McCullough, Charles Thomson, Miss Carol Laise, and Robert Smith, 
who served as advisers to the delegation. 

Although this report attempts to furnish some general knowledge about 
UNESCO, it is particularly directed in channels that should provide answers 
to the criticisms and accusations against UNESCO that have arisen in the 
United States. In order to determine the validity of such criticisms and to re 
port factually on the findings, discussions were held with members of delega 
tions representing other nations, with members of the American Embassy in 
Paris, with members of the Executive Board of UNESCO, and with members 
of the Secretariat. 

In order to present the material herein in the most comprehensive and useful 
manner. It is divided as follows: 

I. Background and Organization of UNESCO. 

II. Criticisms and Their Validity. 

III. Program and Major Activities. 

IV. Benefits That Accrue to the United States From UNESCO. 
V. Major Weaknesses of UNESCO. 

VI. Some Opinions of UNESCO From Other Countries. 

It is hoped by the three delegates that this report will be made available to 
members of Congress and will also receive some circulation to the American 
public, particularly to the uninformed as well as to the friends and critics of 
UNESCO. 
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I. BACKGROUND AND ORGANIZATION OF UNESCO 


[he purpose of UNESCO is to contribute to peace and security by promoting 
collaboration among the nations through education, science, and culture. Its 
constitution seeks to further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law, and 
for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are affirmed by the char- 
ter of the United Nations. It is an intergovernmental Organization created in 
1945, at present having a membership of approximately 65 independent states. It 
is one of the specialized agencies in the United Nations system. 

Most of the member countries of UNESCO are also members of the United 
Nations. It should be noted that the Soviet Union never joined UNESCO. It is 
equally significant that only three countries which are considered as satellites 
of Soviet Russia have been members, and they have resigned from UNESCO, 
charging that the Organization had come under the domination of the United 
States. These three countries are Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary. All 
other types of governments are represented, all forms of capitalistic and all 
shades of socialistic. Franco Spain participates as does Yugoslavia, which, 
although Marxian, rejects the aggressive communism of the U. 8. 8S. R. 

Any organization contributing to peace and security through education, science, 
and culture and composed of so many nations with differing cultures, languages, 
values, and histories understandably carries out an extremely broad and varied 
program. Thus UNESCO differs from the other U. N. specialized agencies in 
that its program is more of an omnibus—a carry-all filied with a wide and dif- 
fused range of activities. Hence it cannot be quite the cohesive functioning unit 
that generally characterizes the other U, N. specialized agencies. However, there 
are evidences of progress in this direction, owing to the reduction of the program 
and the tendency toward specifically increasing assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The program and policies of UNESCO are voted in a General Conference, 
meeting biennially, to which each government sends delegates. Thus the formu- 
lation of program and policies is the direct responsibility of the member states. 
Although the United States Government has at times differed with other gov- 
ernments regarding the usefulness of some parts of the program, there is no 
indication that the United States has ever found it necessary to oppose any 
resolutions on the grounds of their being in conflict with the U. S. national 
interest. 

The Secretariat is under the supervision of a Director General, chosen by the 
General Conference, and of an Executive Board of 20 members, also elected by 
the General Conference. The new Director General is an American, Luther 
Evans, former Librarian of Congress. He possesses a thorough knowledge of 
all the facets of UNESCO, based on his years of experience as a U. S. delegate or 
a member of the Executive Board or chairman of the U. 8S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. Moreover he enjoys a reputation as both a scholar and an able 
administrator. The Secretariat and other employees number about 900 persons, 
who are of many nationalities. 


II. CRITICISMS AND THEIR VALIDITY 
CRITICISMS OF UNESCO IN THE UNITED STATES 


During the past 2 years a number of criticisms of UNESCO have been heard 
in the United States. These include the following criticisms against UNESCO, 
which this delegation has attempted to investigate: 

(a) That UNESCO is under Communist control or is influenced by Com- 
munists in directions that are inconsistent with the interests of the United 
States ; 

(b) That UNESCO advocates a political world government and seeks to 
prepare the citizens of the member states to accept such a political world 
government; 

(c) That UNESCO seeks to undermine the loyalty of Americans toward 
their own Government and toward their own flag and to substitute for that 
loyalty one favoring a political world government ; 

(d) That UNESCO seeks to indoctrinate American schoolchildren with 
ideas and philosophies that are contrary to American ideals and traditions 
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and that UNESCO seeks to do this through influencing teachers and placing 
materials such as textbooks in the classrooms of America ; 

(e) That UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious ; 

(f) That the United States contributes 33% percent of UNESCO's budget 
and receives little if anything of value in return for what is contributes ; 

(zg) UNESCO has failed to fulfill the expectations of those who brought it 
into being. 


(a) The Allegation That UNESCO Is Under Communist Control or Influence 


It has been charged against UNESCO that it is under Communist control or is 
influenced by Communists in directions counter to the interests of the United 
States. The answer to this follows under three headings: American personnel, 
non-American personnel, and UNESCO publications, program, and policy. 

1. American Personnel. As it has been alleged that many Americans on the 
UNESCO staff were not loyal to the U. S., the delegation first considered Amer- 
ican personnel employed by UNESCO. As of the date of this report, there are 
approximately 90 Americans on the staff. The President of the United States 
has issued an Executive order to establish procedures under which the Govern- 
ment of the United States can make available to the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations and the Director General of the specialized agencies, including 
UNESCO, information bearing on the loyalty of American citizens who are em- 
ployed by these organizations. Under the terms of the Executive order, Amer- 
ican employees of international organizations are required to complete personnel 
forms supplied by the United States Government. 

Prior to the opening of the Second Extraordinary Session of the UNESCO 
General Conference in Paris, July 1-4, the Executive Board of UNESCO had en- 
dorsed an interpretation of UNESCO’s staff regulations made by the Acting 
Director General, regarding personnel policy. The Board considered that the staff 
regulations, as interpreted until now, did not allow him to terminate the contract 
of a staff member on the grounds that the staff member may be considered to be 
likely to engage in subversive activities against any member state of UNESCO. 
As a result of action by the General Conference, it is the view of the U. S. delega- 
tion that this restriction on the Director General's power to dismiss an employee 
has been lifted. The resolution, presented after the deliberation of a small com- 
mittee consisting of the United States and six other countries, recommended that 
UNESCO’s personnel policy be brought into accord with the personnel policy of 
the United Nations. It was adopted unanimously, although many of the delega- 
tions had expressed concern lest the Director General take any action which would 
conflict with the basic rights of staff members. 

The General Conference also took action to insure that UNESCO continues to 
transmit the necessary questionnaire required under the Executive order pro- 
cedures (see above) to American citizens being considered for employment by 
UNESCO. Hence UNESCO has agreed to cooperate with the Government of the 
United States for the purposes of receiving the comments of the U. S. Government 
on persons presently employed by UNESCO or under consideration for future 
employment. Of the Americans now on the Secretariat, all except three have 
completed the forms and have returned them to the United States Government. 
One of these three has since been subpoenaed by a Federal grand jury, investigat- 
ing subversive activities of American employees of the United Nations system. 
This individual refused to answer the subpoena and has been suspended by 
UNESCO pending an investigation. Until the appropriate U. S. authority fur- 
nishes the Director General of UNESCO with information, no action can be taken 
with respect to the other two individuals who refused to complete the forms. The 
three persons, none of whom control the policy of UNESCO, have been engaged in 
the following tasks in the Secretariat: 

The editor of UNESCO Features, a biweekly review of educational, scien- 
tific, and cultural activities in UNESCO member states. (Severai issues of 
this publication were checked, and nothing was found therein with any sub- 
versive tinge.) 

A program specialist in the Voluntary International Assistance Division 
of the Mass Communications Department, who helped to collect the necessary 
information and develop projects through the UNESCO Gift Coupon Scheme. 
(This is the individual who was suspended. ) 

A stenographer in the Voluntary International Assistance Division. 

2. Non-American Personnel. The delegation also endeavored to secure infor- 
mation about possible political influence exercised by non-American members of 
the Secretariat. 
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Naturally it was not possible to obtain complete and dependable information 
in respect to political affiliations, but on the basis of conversations with sources 
that satisfied the delegation, its members agreed that none of the 23 persons of 
varied nationalities who comprise all the directors and deputy directors of the 
program departments and the heads of the bureaus and services can be considered 
to be Communist-inspired in their actions. Moreover political influences do not 
seem to have any noticeable place in guiding the policies of work of UNESCO. 
Neither Communist nor any other extremist political influence is discernible in 
the policies, program, or activities of the Secretariat... While the delegation is 
not in a position to state whether there are Communists among the non-Amer- 
ican personnel in the lower echelons of the Secretariat, it was apprised of the 
following facts: 

All member states are asked to comment prior to the appointment of their 
nationals to professional posts on the Secretariat. They are not consulted 
on appointments of the stenographic and clerical level. 

No member state, other than the United States, has submitted evidence 
of subversive Communist activities of any of its nationals employed by 
UNESCO. 

With the proffered resignation now of Poland, Hungary, and Czecho- 
slovakia, no Iron Curtain country is a member of UNESCO, and hence there 
is no obligation to employ any Communist from these countries. The only 
persons on the Secretariat from these countries are stateless refugees. 
There is one Soviet citizen on the Secretariat who claims she has not been 
back since before the World War, but she will be leaving at the end of 1953. 
There is at present no employee of Yugoslay nationality, but as this country 
is a member state of UNESCO, citizens therefrom can be employed. 

Competence of Secretariat. It is not within the purview of this report, nor 
would it be possible in the time allotted, to evaluate the competence of the per- 
sonnel. However, the general impressions of the delegation might be recorded. 
They had the opportunity to meet with most of the aforesaid 23 directors, as 
well as most of the 24 division heads in the UNESCO Secretariat during the 
Conference and in the days that followed. 

On the basis of discussions with these persons and with other observers of 
UNESCO, the delegation felt that the general level of competence of the 
Secretariat is satisfactory, especially considering the. difficulties of recruiting 
from so many different nations and cultures. It can be said that a general 
level of competence in the director category appears to be high (with one or two 
rather important exceptions). The same can be said of the division heads, at 
least six of whom have held the rank of university professors. It should be 
noted, somewhat apprehensively, that up to now at least the staff seems to have 
a more dominant position than in most other international organizations, at 
times endeavoring to influence decisions in personnel matters that are the proper 
concern of the Director General and the Executive Board, On the other side of 
the coin they have an unusual enthusiasm, and they are characterized by an 
ardor and dedication to the aims and principles of their Organization that is 
not common among bureaucracies. It is suggested that Americans sojourning 
in Paris might visit UNESCO House so that they can meet some of the personnel 
and learn about their individual functioning. 

3. UNESCO Publications, Program, and Policy. The criticisms of UNESCO's 
publications were in other directions than on communism. As a discussion of 
publications will appear under the heading of ‘‘world government,” suffice to say 
in answer to allegations of communism in UNESCO that in the publications this 
delegation examined, and from information from those who have read a large 
number of such publications, there is no evidence or record of communistic or 
other political propaganda in UNESCO’s literature. The same applies to pro- 
gram and policy as far as communistic leanings are concerned. 


(bandc) The Allegations That UNESCO Advocates a Political World Govern- 
ment and That UNESCO Seeks To Undermine the Loyalty of Americans 


The facts already referred to, namely that UNESCO’s policies and programs 
are voted by member governments, including the United States, and that this 
delegation has found no evidence of disloyalty to the Organization on the part 
of the staff in the execution of UNESCO’s program, seem to refute the validity 
of the charge that UNESCO advocates political world government and seeks to 
undermine the loyalty of Americans toward their own flags by substituting 
loyalty to a supergovernment. It is difficult to conceive that delegations from so 
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many highly nationalistic member states would vote for such a program, and cer. 
tain no U. S. delegation would do so. Moreover the constitution of UNESCO 
specifically forbids the Organization “from intervening in matters that are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of the member states. Perhaps 
some of the misunderstanding is due to occasional UNESCO usage of the ex- 
presion, “world citizenship,” but nowhere was there any evidence that this 
term had any political connotation that could be interpreted as citizenship in 
world government. On the contrary UNESCO’s policies, program, and activities 
do not in any degree infringe on the sovereignty, independence, or integrity 
of the United States or any of its other members. ; 


(d) The Allegation That UNESCO Seeks To Indoctrinate American School- 
children, Etc. 


There was no evidence that came to the attention of this delegation that 
UNESCO under its own egis has produced materials or textbooks for use in 
American schools which seek to indoctrinate our children with ideas contrary 
to American ideals and traditions. Actually UNESCO produces only a limited 
amount of material suitable for classroom use, and this material is used only 
upon the initiative of appropriate school authorities; for example, in Aral 
refugee camps and in the fundamental education centers in Mexico and Egypt. 

Of the millions of pages of UNESCO’s publications, to our knowledge, only 
two short pamphlets have been cited in various attacks as containing materials 
promoting world government. One of these books is known as The United Nations 
and World Citizenship and the other, Jn the Classroom, With Children Under 
Thirteen Years of Age. They are in a series of brochures entitled Toward World 
Understanding. Both of these pamphlets do discuss world citizenship, but a care- 
ful study of them fails to reveal that this terminology connotes world govern- 
ment in any political sense. In one of these pamphlets it is suggested that chil- 
dren might have an international anthem. However it does not suggest sub- 
stituting it for any national anthem. We can readily understand how this and 
the term “world citizenship” can be misinterpreted and misunderstood by Ameri 
ean groups, especially those which might be more or less isolationist, because 
these pamphlets strongly espouse the cause of the United Nations, world-minded- 
ness, and international understanding and sympathy. Some such groups have 
extracted statements from the pamphlets which may appear on the surface as 
favoring world government, but a critical analysis of the contents proves other- 
wise. 

Moreover it should be stated that the citations in these books are the opinions 
expressed by participants (including Americans) in international conferences 
or seminars and are merely published by UNESCO, not representing the view of 
the Organization. Each pamphlet contains a specific disclaimer, which reads, 
“This pamphlet is in no way an official expression of the views of UNESCO” or 
“UNESCO does not necessarily endorse opinions expressed by the author.” 
While there are grounds for controversy over whether or not individual par- 
ticipants in these conferences go further in the matter of training children on 
the question of loyalties than most of us would go, UNESCO has an honest obli- 
ration to publish the proceedings of such meetings and the opinions expressed 
at any meeting it sponsors, like the minutes of any other organization, United 
States or elsewhere. Like any other organization or association, UNESCO can- 
not be held responsible for publishing proceedings or opinions of individuals or 
groups that do not represent its own views or principles. 

There appears to be no validity to the accusation that UNESCO seeks to in- 
doctrinate American schoolchildren with ideas and philosophies that are con 
trary to American ideals and traditions, nor does it seek to influence teachers 
or curricula by placing textbooks and other materials in the classrooms of 
America. At this juncture, however, a discussion of UNESCO's publications 
might be appropriate, so that this phase of its activities may be more broadly 
understood. 

The quantity of UNESCO publications is so voluminous and covers such an 
extremely broad range of topics, many of which are technical, that neither this 
delegation—nor perhaps any other group—could venture an opinion of their gen- 
eral merit. Those that we have seen appear to be suitable and useful for the pur- 
poses intended. Nevertheless this delegation is not competent to judge whether 
UNESCO's publishing activities should have some alterations, should have its 
standards raised, or can be subject to some important economies. 

Among those published directly by UNESCO, there are two distinctly different 
kinds of publications—those which constitute the official records of the Organiza- 
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tion and those which arise out of its program in education, science, and culture ; 
aud, as mentioned previously, many of these are highly technical. 

UNESCO also publishes the views of individual governments on certain mat- 
ters, such as the Copyright Convention, which have been submitted to member 
sates for their comments. The comments published are therefore merely the 

nions of the governments and not necessarily of UNESCO. 

Publications of nongovernmental organizations to which UNESCO gives sub- 
entions are in the fields of education, science, and culture and are usually of a 
technical and professional character. These do not pretend to state official 
views of the Organization. ; 

In mentioning publications, it should be noted that there are publications 
hout UNESCO issued by the national commissions of member states, including 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO. In the United States 
also the U. 8S. Office of Education and the various public schools and national 
voluntary organizations publish materials about UNESCO. It should be noted 

at some of the misunderstandings about UNESCO and its purposes that are 
based on printed material also arise out of such publications which are not 
UNESCO's responsibility. 

e) The Allegation That UNESCO Is Atheistic or Antireligious 

Among the charges made that are less widely circulated, one finds the claim 
that UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious. Nothing found in the official actions 
of the Organization, including publications and statements, substantiated this 
harge. That there may be such views among persons who attend UNESCO 
meetings would not be surprising, in view of the universal character of UNESCO's 
membership. But that UNESCO should officially have committed itself to or 
promoted such doctrines is not established in fact. Just as many national view- 
points are represented in UNESCO, so is almost every established religious be- 
ef. It is noteworthy that at the last General Conference session in 1952, 
several delegations included ministers of various religious faiths. Among the 
nongovernmental organizations having consultative arrangements with UNESCO, 
there are many organizations representing Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, and 
other faiths. The Vatican has been represented regularly by an observer at 
UNESCO conferences, and there is a permanent representative of the Holy See 

UNESCO. Membership on the U. 8. National Commission for UNESCO in 
cludes the National Catholic Welfare Council, the National Council of Churches, 
and the Synagogue Council of America. These and other religious groups have 
given full support to the work of the U. 8S. National Commission for UNESCO. 

The constitution of UNESCO affirms the fundamental freedoms of the peoples 
of the world, ‘“‘without distinction of race, sex, language or religion.” 


({) The Allegation That the United States Contributes 3314 Percent of UNHSOO’s 
Budget and Receives Little 

The United States does pay 3344 percent of UNESCO's budget. This is a 
figure arrived at by the U. 8S. Congress. The U. 8S. share is based upon factors 
governing ability to pay, agreed upon by the United Nations Committee on Con- 
tributions, in which the United States participated. If ability to pay were the 
only criterion, the U. S. share should actually be larger. However, the United 
States and other nations have agreed upon the 33% percent ceiling on the con- 
tribution by any member state—or $3,000,000 in our case. 

As to whether the United States gains anything from the Organization, we 
believe first of all that no self-respecting nation could conscientiously refrain 
from participating in the work of an international organ whose objectives lie so 
close to our own, in a national sense. Moreover, since peace is our primary goal, 
UNESCO could be an effective instrument in this direction given reasonably 
normal conditions, Its axiom is “Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed.” In part IV 
below there is a more specific and detailed listing of direct and other indirect 
benefits to us that might indicate that we are “getting our money’s worth.” It 
might be emphasized here, however, that beyond these, there is an immeasurable 
gain that accrues to us through UNESCO in strengthening the community of 
free nations upon which our own well-being, security, and even prosperity so 
largely depend. : 

IlI, PROGRAM AND MAJsor AcriviTies 


In the belief that most Americans who may have occasion to see this report 
are unfamiliar with the nature and scope of UNESCO's activities, 


a few pages 
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will be devoted thereto. First it should be understood that the endeavors are 
generally distributed, though not confined, to the following five areas: 

Education 

Natural sciences 

Social sciences 

Cultural activities 

Mass communications 

Under these captions UNESCO programed a wide variety of projects in its 
early years but has since eliminated many of them. Concentration is con 
tinuing and is an important and necessary part of UNESCO’s policy. Another 
tendency which is noteworthy is the increasing assistance to underdeveloped 
countries and the lessening of projects of a more erudite character. The old 
European theory that educational advancement is merely for the elite has been 
lessened considerably by reason of UNESCO's efforts in the direction of educa- 
tion for the masses. 

Below are listed some of UNESCO's more interesting specific activities sub- 
stantially as they appeared in the report of the Acting Director General on the 
work of the Organization for the period of October 1952 to March 1953. 

Established the second regional fundamental education center at Sirs el 
Taiyana, Egypt, for the Arab countries. These centers are for the purpose 
of teaching teachers. The first was established about 24% years ago at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico. Fundamental education, a name probably coined by 
UNESCO, described an attack on mass illiteracy, ignorance, ill health, 
dietary deficiencies, and lack of economic development. In this effort 
UNESCO is joined by other United Nations specialized agencies to assist 
over half the world’s population by educating them in health, agriculture, 
and livestock practices, in housing and handicraft techniques, in community 
recreation, in local self-government participation and in providing at least 
a minimum formal education for both children and adults. 

Organized a series of regional conferences designed to promote free com- 
pulsory primary education. 

Sponsored or cosponsored several international scientific institutes, e. g., 
Arid Zone Research, International Computation Center, Council for Nutelear 
Research, Humid Tropics Research. 

Supported 81 elementary schools for Arab refugee children from Palestine. 

Sponsored or cosponsored meetings of the International Social Science 
Council, International Economic Association, International Statistical In- 
stitute, International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, In- 
ternational Theatre Institute, International Music Council, International 
Union of Architects, International Council of Museums, and Commission on 
the Care of Paintings. 

Assisted the government of Pakistan in developing a satisfactory Braille 
system for Urdu. Also is working out uniformity in Braille for music. 

Organized numerous lecture tours by scientists in many fields, and in many 
countries, primarily the underdeveloped ones. Also was responsible-for a 
large number of missions of a scientific nature. 

Published a large number of Works of Reference, periodicals, etc., on a 
wide variety of educational subjects. 

Initiated a much-needed Bibliography of multilingual, scientific, and tech- 
nical dictionaries. Also preparing a Works of Terminology, which will give 
a scientific definition of a number of social science terms. 

In the cultural field, has supported or assisted in supporting publications 
dealing with the theater, opera, folk music, translation of selected books, and 
a publication called Museum. 

Completed a study of the impact upon children of the press, film, and 
radio. 

Maintained a clearing house in connection with the exchange of persons, 
including and disseminating information on fellowship programs and asses- 
sing the need for specialized personnel for overseas training programs. 
Published three publications in this area, e. g., Study Abroad, Travel Abroad, 
Workers Abroad. 

At the individual country’s request sent experts or missions to eight of 
them to help organize free compulsory education systems. 

Arranged for studies and issued brochures on the enducation of women. 

In cooperation with the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, 
a 6 months’ mission was completed which surveyed existing educational 
— and drew up a long-term plan for the reconstruction of education 
there. 
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Has also drafted an International Convention for the Preservation of 
Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, sponsoring regulations on 
archaeological excavations by means of an international center for preserving 
and restoring cultural property. 

Supplied a traveling exhibit in Latin America on astronomy, physics, and 
science. 

A Universal Copyright Convention brought in new signatories, now totaling 
36. 

Prepared a manuscript entitled “Inventories of Apparatus and Materials 
for Teaching Science” covering electrical, mechanical, and civil engineering. 

Has reproductions of the great paintings prior to 1860, and there are 89 
traveling exhibits of these now touring the member states. 

The UNESCO Clearing House for Publications has sent 19 lists to libraries 
in member states offering approximately 15,000 books for gift or exchange. 

In the field of international governmental agreements, secured more signers 
to the Agreement on the Importation of Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Materials ; made arrangements for sale and expeditious custom clearance of 
delicate laboratory and scientific material; and worked with the Universal 
Postal Union and International Telecommunication Union to promote the 
free and more economical flow of information. 

The well-known UNESCO Coupon Scheme continues to flourish. In 4 
months $734,000 worth of coupons were issued, which permitted those in 
soft currency countries to purchase books, scientific material, and educational 
films from hard currency countries. 

Another sensational endeavor, the issuance of UNESCO Gift Coupons, 
now has 11 donor countries, who give approximately $5,500 worth of educa- 
tional material per month to 25 beneficiary nations. (This, however, only 
takes care of one-sixth of the “formalized” needs.) 

Initiated a study in agreement with a member state for a study of internal 
tensions; also several surveys on racial problems. 

Continued its activities in child welfare, among which was organizing a 
regional conference in Paris on the educational and mental health of children 
in Europe. 

Meeting of representatives of international youth organizations. Spon- 
sored a Youth Educational Institute in Germany; also the Youth Institute’s 
second seminar. 

Financed 34 fellowships for studies in the fields of education, science, etc. 

The foregoing are only some of the projects, as can be realized from the 
following figures, which summarize the program in just the five major divisions 
voted for the years 1953-54 at the seventh session of the General Conference 
held in November 1952: 

In the educational fields there were 54 projects with appropriations rang- 
ing from $882 to $320,910. 

In the natural sciences there were 24 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from $321 to $430,129. 

In the social sciences there were 80 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from no cost at all to $106,031. 

In the cultural activities there were 42 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from no cost at all to $380,987. 

In mass communications there were 29 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from no cost at all to $62,502. 

These made a total of 179 projects. Obviously this is too many, and to cope 
somewhat with this situation, a Working Party was organized at the seventh 
session for the purpose of establishing priorities. The U. S. comment on its 
recommendations is as follows: 

The United States believes that the criteria set forth in the report of the 
Working Party are not sufficiently definitive. Of those stated, however, the 
most useful to the Executive Board and the Secretariat in the formulation of 
the 1955-56 program, in the view of the United States, are the following, because 
they would tend to strengthen UNESCO’s activities in two priority areas: 

The progressive realization of the right of everyone to free access to 
education as defined in the Preamble and Article 26 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 

The encouragement, through educational means, of training for living in 
a world community. 

Utilization of science for improving the living conditions of mankind, 
especially in the underdeveloped regions of the world. 


43001—54——24 
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Studies of specific and urgent problems of international importance which 
call for the immediate help of the social sciences. 

To ensure better understanding and trust between peoples of different 
cultures and to increase respect for human rights. 

To promote freedom of information, the free flow of educational, scientific 
and cultural material, and the free movement of persons. 

To encourage the use of all techniques of mass communication, including 
press, film, radio and television to serve the purposes and program of the 
Organization. 

It would seem desirable also, as a means of strengthening these priorities, that 
the Executive Board and the Secretariat, in developing resolutions and work 
plans for 1955-56, should give increased emphasis to the following program items: 


Education 

Maintenance of present international centres of fundamental education, 
Training of experts for international service. Assistance to Member States 
through the Associated Projects Scheme. Development of methods and 
techniques. 

Campaign for free and compulsory primary education with some special 
attention to the access of girls to education. 

Education for living in a world community, with reference to young chil- 
dren, children in school, young people in and out of schools, and adults. 


Natural Sciences 

“Research on scientific problems such as the arid zone, the humid tropical zone, 
and oceanography” should be directed toward this end, and hence resolutions and 
work plans under this item would merit high priority. 
Social Sciences 

Studies of tensions and prevention of conflicts. 

Promotion of research on social impact of industrialization (specifically those 
situations likely to have international effects). 

Evaluation of international cooperation programs. 
Cultural Activities 

* * * Discussions, studies and publications concerning cultural relations be- 


tween peoples, and likely to assist the understanding and implementation of 
human rights, such as the preparation of a Scientific and Cultural History of 
Mankind. 

Stimulating translation of representative literary masterpieces. Development 
and improvement of public reading libraries (and museums as educational auxil- 


iaries). 


Mass Communication 

Practical measures to promote the free flow of information. 

Use of the means of communication to create understanding of the aims and 
activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, particularly 
UNESCO, and to promote broad popular support for them. 


IV. BENEFITS THAT ACCRUE TO THE UNITED States From UNESCO 


The foregoing indicates some areas in which our country benefits directly or in- 
directly from its membership in UNESCO, but later in this section these will be 
stated more specifically. However, it should be understood first of all that no 
evaluation of UNESCO would be adequate even from the American viewpoint if 
limited to such benefits. Ample weight should be given to the fact that through 
our participation in UNESCO important contributions toward the well-being 
and progress of underdeveloped nations are made possible. While we have an 
altruistic satisfaction in assisting them, we receive a more selfish benefit insofar 
as they improve their social and economic status, and we thus increase the market 
for our exports. 

Our country does not always utilize the available materials and facilities of- 
fered by UNESCO to the same extent that most highly developed European coun- 
tries do. Nevertheless there are a significant number of direct benefits which 
UNESCO offers to the United States. These are listed below so that our fellow 
Americans who have asked about this can judge for themselves whether or not 
we get our money’s worth—in direct benefits alone: 
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1. UNESCO has helped American scientists and educators by providing 
access to the educational, scientific, and cultural resources of the entire free 
world. 

2. UNESCO has helped American natural and social scientists; all types 
of cultural groups; and artists, libraries, museums, etc., by sponsoring about 
80 meetings a year in the areas of their specific interests. Here they meet 
with others from mauy parts of the globe who have the same interests and 
receive the benefit of ideas in their respective fields. (At this writing there 
are approximately 300 members of American musical societies participating 
in a meeting of an international music group in Brussels under the auspices 
of UNESCO.) 

3. It has helped American educators in the task of improving United States 
educational methods by apprising them of the methods, curricula, and oper- 
ations of educational institutions in the other advanced countries of the 
world. 

4. UNESCO is one of the best devices for conveying our cultural attain- 
ments abroad and thus is an effective instrument for making people in other 
countries understand us and our way of life. Every material excellence we 
demonstrate generates respect. We cannot beget respect merely from leader- 
ship, authority, or power. By means of cultural exchange with friendly 
nations we earn respect that we could not achieve through leadership or 
power. 

5. Along the same line, or rather to achieve the same results, seminars 
and technical assistance missions in the scientific and educational fields help 
make the American way of life understood abroad. Americans by their 
presence are able to interpret our actions and also to introduce to the think- 
ing of other countries American conceptions of education and democracy. 
Through the technical assistance program American ideas and methods are 
now known in almost all the underdeveloped countries. This has and will 
continue to make friends for us and win respect for our free economy and 
democratic political system—and incidentally create or increase the demand 
for American goods. 

6. American publishers have gained much from the efforts of UNESCO 
in the direction of the free flow of information between countries: in the 
efforts toward easing the supply of newsprint; in the achievement of mate- 
rially reducing telecommunication rates. The historic desire of the American 
people for an unrestricted flow of information makes UNESCO’s efforts along 
this line especially noteworthy. 

7. In the same general vein, through UNESCO's initiative international 
agreements have been adopted by many countries to abolish customs duties on 
books, newspapers, magazines, educational films, recordings, and other 
auditory-visual materials, works of art, certain categories of scientific equip- 
ment, and all articles of education for the blind. 

This and the endeavors of UNESCO to secure reductions in postal and 
freight rates on educational materials and on telegraphic and press rates 
increase the opportunity of people to learn about each other and enable 
American educational materials to be purchased far more easily and freely 
throughout the world, benefiting us both financially and in furthering under- 
standing of us by other nations. 

8. UNESCO makes available to American radio stations a number of edu- 
cational programs. UNESCO also makes available to American groups, art 
centers, and schools reproductions of the great paintings of the world, from 
the great masters to modern art. 

9. To some extent the United States does draw on the vast storehouse of 
publications and information UNESCO has in the various fields of education, 
in the developments in natural sciences throughout the world, in the disci- 
plines of the social sciences, and on international cultural activities in almost 
all forms. Much of this material, which can only be accumulated by an 
agency like UNESCO, is valuable in the American educational scene. 
Knowledge knows no national boundaries. 

10. UNESCO is promoting the translation of the great works of literature, 
including that of American authors, into many of the less used languages of 
the underdeveloped countries. Also, in turn, they are having translated into 
English some of the philosophies, etc., that were only available in Hindu 
and the Oriental languages. 

11. Of very practical benefit has been the Book Exchange (Coupon) plan, 
which has given American publishers and suppliers of educational materials 
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orders of over $1,200,000 annually. Here again we benefit in terms of greater 
understanding of the United States. 

12. UNESCO has promoted teaching about the principles of collective 
security, as defended by the United Nations in Korea, and therefore has 
reinforced the effort in which we carried so large a share. UNESCO has 
also promoted understanding of the entire United Nations system to which 
our Government has clearly enunciated its support. It thus, as much as 
circumstances permit, strengthens the fundamentals upon which the peace 
and security of the United States depend. Any democratic soeiety based 
upon concepts of freedom, whether national or international in scope, needs 
the positive efforts of the kind in which UNESCO is engaged. 

Beyond all considerations of direct benefits we receive from participation i: 
UNESCO, it should at this time be reemphasized that, in the most nationalistic 
sense, it is in the United States interest to be engaged in this kind of international] 
cooperation (see part VI). This was manifestly clear to this delegation at the 
Second Extraordinary Session of the General Conference. Our participation is 
a necessary evidence of our good faith and our belief in the liberal and demo 
cratic conceptions that underlie the free world struggle against authoritarianism 
and dictatorship. Help to others in strengthening the foundations of democratic 
free governments by raising educational standards is in the interest of promot- 
ing peace, strengthens the economic stability of the world, and therefore pro 
motes world prosperity, on which most of our own prosperity depends. 

A great Nation like ours, conceived and developed through many sacrifices for 
the promotion of human welfare, cannot fittingly isolate itself from world efforts 
toward the same end. Such a course could conceivably do us incaleulable harm 
in prestige, respect, and world trade. It therefore serves our own postitive self- 
interest to associate ourselves with other freedom-loving people in furthering 
UNESCO's aims, principles, and activities, 


V. Maszor WEAKNESSES oF UNESCO 


1. For a long time it has been the view of the United States Government that the 
program of UNESCO attempted to cover too many activities. With the budget 
limitations imposed by the economic capacities of UNESCO’s member states, as 
well as by the involvement of many of the member states in national and regional 
educational, scientific, and cultural programs, it is our view that UNESCO could 
use its limited resources more wisely. To this end the United States delegation 
to the last General Conference in 1952 introduced the system of priorities, which 
was shown in the Jatter part of section III. We strongly feel that UNESCO 
could be improved by concentrating the bulk of its resources on these priorities 
and eliminating expenditures for some of the “fringe activities.” Many of these 
have been included in the program to satisfy the “special interests” of certain 
member states rather than the essential needs of all member states. Other 
projects, though meritorious, should also be omitted rather than appropriate an 
inadequate sum which would be ineffective. It may be anticipated that the new 
Director General, who has been a member of the United States delegations to all 
but one of the sessions of the General Conference, will carry into his job the 
convictions which he demonstrated when speaking as United States delegate. 

2. The above statement is predicated on the practical likelihood that UNESCO's 
budget will not be materially increased. As a matter of fact UNESCO can 
carry on a goodly number of its important projects within the present budget. 
Nevertheless any listing of the weaknesses of UNESCO would be remiss if it 
did not contain the statement that the Organization is woefully underfinanced to 
attempt to carry on its full purpose and mission in its fields of education, science, 
and culture. Because there is such a wide divergence between the demands and 
opportunities to serve and the inadequate funds at its disposal, UNESCO will 
always be criticized for the absence or insufficiency of efforts in some areas of its 
responsibility. 

8. While this delegation felt that the caliber of personnel on the UNESCO 
Secretariat was generally satisfactory, there are individual instances that war- 
rant replacement. It seems that some of the program specialists could be re- 
placed with stronger individuals for the benefit of the Secretariat. It is our feel- 
ing that certain departments are not administered in a manner to adequately 
earry on all their functions and responsibilities, 

Secondly it is suggested that UNESCO do more to improve its recruitment 
methods. While it is necessary to give due regard to geographic representation 
in the selection of personnel, it should insist that member states supply only truly 
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qualified personnel. UNESCO must not lose sight of the primary need for a 
highly competent staff, which, among other things, properly reflects the cultural 
diversities and achievements of the various member states. As far as American 
candidates are concerned, of which there is a need, mention should be made 
that the long delays of our present security procedures are militating against 
the employment of qualified and loyal Americans. Since our Government 
finds security measures necessary, these processes should be expedited in 
order to facilitate full American representation on the staff. 

The third item which should be mentioned here again is the propensity of 
staff to engage in “lobbying” activities with the delegates to the conference and 
occasionally with the Executive Board. In view of the limited appropriations 
for UNESCO, this propensity operates against the overall program of UNESCO 
and favors the departments with the most effective lobbyists. 

4. This delegation is critical of the composition, functioning, and unclear re- 
sponsibilities of the Executive Board. For the past two sessions, the question 

as arisen of having the Executive Board be composed of representatives of 
member states, rather than consist of a group of individuals. It is the view 
of the U. S. Government that the members should represent their respective 
governments, not themselves. When UNESCO was created, it was hoped that 
by having the Executive Board composed of individuals, the most outstanding 
intellectuals of our time could be induced to become Board members. Such has 
not been the case. Moreover the degree of absenteeism has been high, so that 
frequently members are represented by permanent governmental representatives 
at UNESCO or merely Embassy officials located in Paris. UNESCO’s constitu- 
tion should be revised on the basis of governmental representation. By so doing 
the Board members would be properly instructed by their governments and 
would take greater responsibility for their actions, vis-a-vis an intergovern- 
mental organization. 

Perhaps because of the foregoing or maybe owing to the quality of the mem- 
bership as a whole, the Executive Board does not function effectively. The issues 
laid before them are belabored and beclouded, resulting in prompt and intelli- 
gent action either being delayed or absent in many instances. Moreover they 
waste time with details of administrative affairs that should be the proper re- 
sponsibility of the Director General. 

When and if the Executive Board is composed of government representatives, 
and not individuals, there should be a constitutional amendment that will not 
only more clearly define its responsibilities and functions but perhaps increase 
them. It is conceivable that some of the matters now referred to the General 
Conference could be fittingly and finally acted upon by an Executive Board in 
which the members are the authorized representatives of their respective gov- 
ernments. 

5. Throughout the world there is a definite lack of understanding of UNESCO’s 
aims, purposes, and activities. Without such understanding UNESCO cannot 
secure the necessary public and governmental support for its operation. One 
reason for this lack of understanding is the failure of the mass media in the 
member states to interpret UNESCO’s work and to point out ways in which 
member states can share in these efforts. A pressing requirement today is the 
development of a more effective program in this direction, which this delegation 
considers the first responsibility for the Mass Communications Department. 

6. An important weakness in UNESCO lies in the absence of properly organ- 
ized or functioning national commissions in most of the member states. Of 65 
countries supporting UNESCO, only 13 (including the United States) have na- 
tional commissions that represent to a goodly extent the various educational, 
scientific, and cultural interests of the country. Only these few have become 
well-rounded instruments for the execution of UNESCO's program and have 
sufficient professional staffs to secure full participation in the responsibilities or 
opportunities. 

Only 13 other member nations have national commissions that are doing a 
reasonably adequate job, and 12 other member nations have commissions of a 
less active nature. The others have either no national commission or an exceed- 
ingly limited or inactive one. Aparently this is not due to any lack of good will 
toward UNESCO, but rather a lack of resources and/or inability to translate 
their good intentions into concrete action. 

UNESCO is authorized by its constitution to assist member states with the 
organization of national commissions, and it has provided valuable help of this 
kind to several member states. But the problem of inactive national commis- 
sions is still so great an impediment to effective execution of UNESCO's program 
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that more resources resulting in a more determined effort will need to be devoted 
to this endeavor if UNESCO is to secure the help which only its member states 
can provide. 

Until the national interest in UNESCO of the member states is represented by 
some cross section of the educational, scientific, and cultural life of a country 
and, moreover, is in reasonable proportion to the benefits it receives, UNESCO 
ean never wholly perform the purposes for which it was intended. 


VI. Some Oprntons or UNESCO From OTHER COUNTRIES 


Conversations were held with representatives from several other countries 
during the General Conference of UNESCO, Juty 1953. 

Members of the U. 8. delegation raised such questions as the following: 

What is the general feeling about UNESCO in your country? 

To what extent is UNESCO important to your country and why? 

What has it done for your country? 

Do you think you could have secured the same benefits through some other 
source, agency, or channel? 

Has UNESCO helped develop a better understanding of other countries 
in your country? 

In what field has UNESCO been most successful in your country? 

What defects do you see in UNESCO’s work in your country? 

In what way has UNESCO failed to come up to your expectations? 

What is the most important thing UNESCO is doing, in your view? 

Naturally all these questions could not be raised in each of these informa 
conversations, but the pattern was followed as far as possible. 

Following are notes of the conversations, which should throw some light on 
the opinions about UNESCO that are current in a number of representative 
countries. (It should be noted that these observations do not constitute in any 
way official statements by the countries concerned. ) 


Representative From Brazil 
It behooves the older and developed countries like Sweden, the United States, 
etc., to finance or be donor countries to UNESCO, so as to bring the under 


developed countries, in time, up to the standards of these developed countries 
However, I do not consider it a philanthropic gesture. Markets follow the de 
velopment of culture, science, and education and ultimately will provide a bigger 
market for the donor’s products. 

Brazil has signed 8 technical assistance contracts with UNESCO, which pro 
vided them with 11 technicians for working a year in Brazil in the following 
fields : 


Cellulose and paper Biochemistry 
Agronomy Biology 


Arid zone research Cosmic ray research 


Also UNESCO has financed 15 fellowships. Through these the Brazilians may 
study in various countries, including the United States. 

Without UNESCO we would have done these things ourselves but with a great 
deal of difficulty, there being no agency through which we could secure the men 
capable of doing this work; and then, of course, we could not be sure of their 
skill. 

UNESCO has failed primarily in mass communication. Brazil has had far 
from sufficient data on UNESCO. Secondly, it has insufficient money for carry- 
ing on its important work. Its income does not begin to correspond with the 
needs. 

Perhaps we were too optimistic, but I don’t think UNESCO has given us what 
we had hoped for. However, the international situation has been a deterrent as 
well as the disturbed condition in many countries which have not been able to 
organize effective national commissions which are so essential for UNESCO's 
success. 

The most important thing UNESCO is doing is its field science offices. These 
offices are supplying scientific help to the underdeveloped countries promptly and 
usefully. 

Representative From Sweden 

The general attitude in Sweden toward UNESCO was one of skepticism until 

1950 and still is in higher educational circles. Among these groups there is 


skepticism but not antagonism. Other groups in Sweden are very ardent about 
UNESCO. 
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The only specific criticism I hear is that money is being spent for a great many 
projects which in their opinions are foolish. 

UNESCO is important to Sweden, which is a donor country, because of the 
mutual interchange of culture and education. By aiding others Sweden gains 
in terms of useful influence abroad. National wealth is often a product of good 
fortune. We should share it with those who are poorer in the world because it 
is the logical thing to do. 

We profited recently from a very useful seminar on the values and working 
methods of public libraries. 

Three UNESCO activities are most useful that cannot be done by any other 
organization ; 

The coordination between international groups in the major fields of 
science, education, and culture. 

The development of programs of fundamental education. 

The development of programs of education for living in a world com- 
munity. In a broader sense this means reducing national prejudices by 
bringing people together. 

We are in the childhood of international relations, and an international organ- 
zation like UNESCO can at least advance us to adolescence. 

If UNESCO did not exist, we would have to invent a substitute that would 
do the same work. 

During the beginning period things were very much up in the air, and there 
seemed to be very little accomplished. 

There are defects in UNESCO's work. The administration is too expensive. 
Also there are too many projects, many of which are not down to earth, 

The most important thing UNESCO is doing is fundamental education. I in- 
clude all phases of fundamental education including the information service. 


Representative From Liberia 

As long as the underdeveloped countries do not evolve rapidly from their 
present stage of subsistence economy into a more balanced and progressive stage, 
which would make possible better and more scientific and rational methods of 
improved agricultural and small-scale local industrial production, there could 
be no appreciable social, economic, and subsequently, political progress. The 
most effective means of achieving the desired goal would be through the simul- 
taneous development of human resources, along with development of national 
resources. This problem could only be solved by the establishment of community 
welfare projects such as national and regional fundamental education centers 
of training and production, whose primary tasks should aim at the eradication 
of the three main obstacles any country has to overcome; that is to say, igno- 
rance, poverty, and disease. 

Ninety percent of our people are illiterate. I think it would take 16 years 
to make my country literate, as the main problem is training teachers and de- 
veloping facilities. 

UNESCO has assisted Liberia in the field of technical assistance. The Uni- 
versity of Liberia had no science department, and UNESCO furnished a team 
of 4 men, namely a professor of biology, chemistry, physics, and mathematics, 
who are building up a faculty by teaching teachers. Also the fundamental 
education project in October 1951 sent 3 people, namely, a fundamental educa 
tion specialist, a rural elementary teacher training expert, and a specialist on 
women’s education, who also worked in cooperation with an expert from FAO 
on agriculture, one from WHO on health, and one from ILO on arts and crafts. 
We now have 10 demonstration centers in fundamental education. 

We have also had a team of teachers training specialists in the field of 
mathematics and physics, and others on a more temporary basis assisting in the 
overall Liberian educational project. 

Through UNESCO Liberians also have 7 scholarship in the United States in 
mathematics, physics, and agriculture science, plus 6 in New Zealand and 1 in 
Edinburgh. 

We could not have secured the same benefits through some other source. 
Point Four did supply us one man to help in the elementary schools. UNESCO 
has helped in fundamental education, rural elementary schools, high schools, 
and universities. 

A defect in UNESCO's work in our country has been the question of selecting 
experts who can adjust themselves to life in Liberia. Moreover, it takes such a 
long time before they arrive, usually months later. Also, the shipments of 
laboratory equipment and other teaching material take too long to arrive. The 
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fact that scholarships are for only 2 years also presents a problem. They should 
be for 4 years. 

UNESCO is giving the natives a conception of the United Nations and the 
world that is very satisfying. 

Representative From New Zealand 

The growing pains of administration of the first few years of UNESCO have 
been eliminated. The program is less confused and more direct in purpose. 

I do not feel that the work done by UNESCO could be done by any other 
agency. 

Because of UNESCO the people of New Zealand have a growing sense of 
responsibility for less fortunate people of the world. As a result of the work 
done by one of the men who had been on a mission in Liberia, five Liberians, 
under UNESCO scholarships, were brought to New Zealand. It was the first 
working contact New Zealand had had with “outsiders.” 

The reception of the Colombo plan was due in no small measure to the awaken- 
ing of the conscience of a necessity of mutual understanding as inspired by 
UNESCO. New Zealand, which in the past had always thought of Asia as the 
Far East, now regards it as a continent with similar problems to those of New 
Zealand. 

Representative From Israel 

There is an active national commission in Israel, and UNESCO enjoys good 
relations with the press. 

Israel derives much-needed technical assistance from UNESCO. The new 
immigrants, who have increased from 100,000 to 300,000 in 5 years, lack educa 
tion and technical skills. There is a shortage of teachers. UNESCO has pro 
vided expert advice on training of teachers, particularly in fields of natural 
science. 

UNESCO aided in the establishment of a soil stabilization laboratory. As a 
result of a scientific analysis of the soil, the roads in Israel have been improved 
100 percent. Roadmaking had been a major problem owing to the type of soi 
found in Israel, which washed out at every rain. 

UNESCO has also helped through expert advice on wind power and on the 
problems of water supply for arid zones. The symposium in arid zone research 
held in Israel was of international importance. 

The study of social tensions now under consideration can be of infinite and 
permanent value to Israel, which is composed of immigrants from 60 nations. 
The interpretation and therapy resulting from this study will first help set our 
own house in order and in the long run will make for better international 
understanding. 

No other agency could do these jobs as effectively as UNESCO. 

Representative From Belgium 

There has been some opposition to UNESCO in Belgium, but it is disappearing 
owing to better relations with the press and growing recognition of the fact that 
schools and universities are concerned with the generations ahead. A great deal 
of work is being done through the World Organization for Early Childheod 
Education, sponsored by UNESCO and concerned with the question of free school 
education and the training of parents. 

Selgium has an alert national commission composed of representatives of 
education and authorities in foreign affairs, along with members of the radio 
and press. 

In 1950 an international conference was held at the University of Brussels to 
study the revision of history textbooks, in cooperation with France, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Germany, and Luxembourg, along the lines of bilateral cultural 
agreements. After this meeting the ideas were introduced at a meeting of the 
European Council in order to coordinate plans and thus avoid overlapping in 
duplication. This conference in 1950 gave stimulus to the creation in Belgium 
of a Federation of Teachers, drawing its membership from elementary and 
secondary schools, training colleges, in both public, free and official schools. 
This has been important to Belgium because of the divergence of ideas within 
the country between those who speak Flemish and those who speak French. 

The techniques of fundamental education practiced in Patzcuaro and Egypt 
were used as a basis for work which Belgium is doing in the Belgian Congo 
and in Ruanda-Urundi under U. N. trusteeship, for which Belgium has respon- 
sibility for 10 years. Using UNESCO techniques, natives attending international 
conferences have brought back specific programs of education, particularly along 
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the lines of hygiene and home economics. Assisting in the development of these 
programs are educational specialists from Belgium and a priest. 

The first international Conference in Musical Education is being held now 
in Belgium. There are 300 American participants. The Conference is inter- 
ested in every phase of musical education. Special music was composed by 
Hindemith for the Conference, with accompanying poetry by Claudel. The 
Conference is receiving wide acclaim in Belgium. 

UNESCO was the only agency which could accomplish the work that is being 
done along these lines, 

The work of UNESCO toward international understanding was in part. in 
strumental in making the people of Europe more conscious of the need of a 
federation of European states. 


Representative From Japan 

Interest in UNESCO within Japan is considerable. The “common man” knows 
what UNESCO is all about. Local groups interested in UNESCO were formed 
in all larger cities long before Japan was a member and a Japanese National 
Commission came into being. 

It may be that the Gift Coupon Scheme for laboratory equipment will give 
Japan, as a donor nation, a greater sense of participation in UNESCO. There 
are those in Japan that fervently hope for establishment by UNESCO of a 
scientific center in Japan. 

UNESCO has not done much of a specific nature in Japan that can be pointed 
to as an accomplishment. Japan did not become a member of UNESCO until 
the sixth session, which was in 1951. 

UNESCO seems of greater importance to Japan in the work it can do in under- 
developed territories of the Far East and Near East. I have little sympathy with 
colonialism, but it did contribute to the development of standards of education, 
health, technical and scientific life, and richer culture in certain areas of the 
world. If colonialism is dead, as I hope it is, some international agency must 
be substituted for the contributions that colonial powers did make to under 
developed territories. 

The most important thing that UNESCO is doing is its fundamental education 
program. 

Representative From Syria 

UNESCO could do much to offset the too narrow and too technical training of 
people being educated under Point Four, which is only interested in short-term 
technical training programs, giving people “know-how” but little help with ideas 
Persons so educated may actually be the ruination of a country and ultimately 
its enemies rather than its salvation. 

If you want concrete illustrations of the importance and achievements of 
UNFSOO, it is difficult to furnish them. UNESCO requires much patience und 
is definitely a long-term business. However, technical assistance and the fellow 
ship programs of UNESCO have been a great help. The fellowship programs are 
used to train people for particular responsibilities that they may return to after 
study abroad. For example, the current need at the University of Beirut is to 
strengthen the faculty of sciences and engineering; all help being asked of 
UNESCO is directed to strengthening these faculties. 

While there is no other agency through which Syria could receive exactly the 
same benefits as it does from UNESCO, other agencies have been more important 
to Syria. For example, loans from the International Bank. Economic aid is 
more needed than technical aid. Loans made by the International Bank have done 
more to bring about in the minds of the people an appreciation of other countries 
than any one other thing. 

The people in the Arab countries are so disappointed in the results of political 
decisions of international agencies that it is very difficult for any information 
program promoting international understanding to have any great effect. 


Representative From Germany 

Germany has found UNESCO an important international forum in which to 
cooperate and in which any country should be willing to cooperate. For Germany 
it is taken for granted that cooperation in the fields of education, science, and cul- 
ture is necessary in order to advance civilization and also in order to strengthen 
the foundations of world peace. 

Germany has benefited very directly from the establishment of the three instt- 
tutes in Cologne, Munich, and Hamburg. These have made it possible for Ger 
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mans in the fields of education, social science and youth activities to come into 
direct contact with their colleagues from other countries. 

While no doubt Germany could have secured some of the same benefits throug! 
other agencies and channels, the fact is that UNESCO actually brought about 
these results. Other agencies and channels were not at that moment in existence, 
and much more time would have elapsed before Germany could have joined inter 
national cooperation in this field. It is questionable whether any other factors 
could so soon have brought about a unification among the educational, scientific, 
and cultural forces within Germany itself. It is also doubtful that any other 
international body could have afforded Germany with the opportunity to co- 
operate internationally that has come through the work of seminars organized 
by UNESCO. 

There is no doubt that UNESCO has helped develop a better understanding of 
other countries in Germany. The extensive cooperation of Germans in interna 
tional seminars has noticeably widened the horizons of German participants. 

In terms of defects Germany had been disturbed, as have other countries, by 
the proliferation of UNESCO's activities. They have also been concerned over 
the absence of any Germans on the UNESCO Secretariat. 

The question of what is important is difficult to determine. No doubt this 
depends upon each country’s interests. For Germany the most important thing 
has been what was stated by the representative from Brazil above. For the un- 
derdeveloped countries no doubt the most important thing is fundamental edu- 
cation. For the world as a whole the most important thing is the conscious effort 
to promote wider understanding among the peoples of various nations. 


Representative From Thailand 

UNESCO's educational missions under the technical assistance program are 
of tremendous importance to our country. 

Many important steps had been taken to improve our educational system as 
the result of studies made and reports submitted by experts provided and selected 
by UNESCO. 

Representative From Indonesia 

UNESCO is still largely unknown in Indonesia, and the most immediate need 
was for publicity to inform the Indonesian people about the Organization, its 
purpose and program. 

Indonesia has already received tangible assistance from UNESCO through 
the establishment in the country of a science cooperation office and through a 
UNESCO technical assistance mission which is working on fundamental educa- 
tion. Since 80 percent of the Indonesian people are illiterate, fundamental edu- 
cation is a problem of first importance. 

The most important thing that UNESCO could do in the future for Indonesia 
is to assist in the educational field, particularly in the training of teachers. 
English has officially replaced Dutch as the second language of instruction ; 
therefore a need for a vast program for providing teachers of English, textbooks 
in English, ete. 

Representative From Norway 

The growth of interest in UNESCO has been slow in my country. Norway has 
a national commission which is representative of different groups in the popula- 
tion, including scholars, teachers, labor, and so forth. It has recently been given 
a small appropriation and will from now on have a small full-time staff which 
will enable it to develop more effectively. 

Norway has received relatively few direct benefits, aside from exchanges of 
information which have benefited scientists and other scholars, and a few 
fellowships. 

UNESCO has served to develop better understanding in Norway and other 
countries, particularly among teachers and the labor movement. The labor 
groups are much interested in the UNESCO assistance program. 

The Norwegians have the view that UNESCO has not accomplished as much 
as might have been expected in the light of the resources and staff which it has. 

Its most important work is in the teachers’ seminars, activities in social 
sciences, the science cooperation offices, and cultural activities. 


Representative From Lebanon 


UNESCO, with its emphasis on fundamental education, has become an indis- 
pensable institution for Lebanon and the other Arab States. In this field it is 
bringing them aid which they consider of the first importance. Further, Lebanon 
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edsti'develop a knowledge and use of science if it is to develop economically 
nd socially. It cannot develop scientifically in isolation; it must do this in 

yperation with the other countries of the region. Here also it finds the help 
UNESCO indispensable. 
In addition to benefits of fundamental education and the stimulus to scientific 
velopment which Lebanon is receiving from UNESCO are the schools for Arab 
fugee children. Lebanon has 120,000 Arab refugees, and a large portion of 
eir children are in UNESCO schools (largely financed by U. N. Relief and 
Vorks Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East funds, but with UNESCO 
iching supervision ). 

Lebanon could not have secured these benefits from any other source or agency 
han UNESCO. 

he political policy of the Western Powers tends to drive the Arab States 
iway from the West. UNESCO, which is Western-centered, is the most impor- 

int influence drawing the Arab States toward the West; and UNESCO does 
ot engage in politics. 

It is too soon to say if we have been disappointed in any phase of UNESCO's 
work. However, the Education Department is lacking imagination and failed 
o do anything significant in education on living in a world community or about 
eaching on human rights. 

Mr. Hays. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. I assume Dr. Eisenhower's 
etter will be released to the press. I know this is a public meeting, 
but it occurred to me that the press has a lot of other meetings this 
afternoon and there might not be any representative here, but in view 
of the fact that his name has entered our discussion so often, I think 
there should be no delay in releasing that kind of statement. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection, I will be glad to have that taken 
care of. 

Mrs. Botton. May I add to that that the chairman’s letter to him 
be included ? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Merrow. Very well. 

Mr. LeCompte. Mr. Chairman, do you contemplate having these 
hearings printed and available for distribution ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. LeComrre. That is what I had hoped. I feel there will be quite 
a demand for them. 

Mr. Merrow. Hearings will be made available and if the committee 
wishes, we will have the letters released to the press. 

We have with us this afternoon three witnesses. I call first Mr. 
Wallace Campbell, director, Washington office, Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A. Also, I should state that he is a member of the Na- 
tional Commission of UNESCO. If there are any other items you 
would like to mention, we would be glad to have them, Mr. Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE J. CAMPBELL, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. §S. A. 


Mr. Campsett. I know Mr. Paul French is on his way here and if 
it is desired that I shorten my statement when he arrives, I will be glad 
to do that. I know you have a heavy legislative load this afternoon. 

It is a pleasure to have the opportunity to present to your committee 
a report on the Cooperative League of the b. S. A., its international 
work, and its wholehearted support of the specialized agencies of the 
United Nations charged with the responsibility for the day-to-day 
welfare of the United Nations and its members. 
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My name is Wallace J. Campbell. I am director of the Washington 
office of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. Our organization is 
a federation of consumer, purchasing, and service cooperatives, serving 
a dues-paying membership of 2 million families, and in addition, hay 
ing associ: ted with it 9 million families which are members of rura| 
electric cooperatives through membership in the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association, and in credit unions through the Credit 
Union National Association. 

The Cooperative League has a long history of support for inter 
national cooperative activities, both in the limited sense as applying 
to our own organization, and its work abroad, and in support of inter- 
national cooperation in the broader sense, between our Government 
and governments and peoples throughout the world. 

The C ooperative League of the U. S. A. was formed in 1916, and 
became a member of the International Cooperative Alliance a few 
years thereafter. 

The International Cooperative Alliance was formed in London in 
1895. It is an association formed mainly of national federations of 
cooperative associations. Its purposes are as follows: To serve as a 
clearinghouse for information about cooperatives around the world, 
to stimulate the dev elopment of cooperatives, to safeguard cooperative 
principles, and to extend cooperative methods throughout the world. 
It also serves to promote friendship and economic relations between 
cooperative organizations of all types, nationally and internationally. 
It has an overall membership of more than 116 million families. 

In a letter to the Members of the C “er ess, which I would like the 
privilege of inserting in the record, Jerry Voorhis, for 10 years a 
Member of Congress from California, and now our executive director, 
points out in some detail the cooperative relations within the ICA. | 
would like to call your particular attention to a point on which we have 
suffered some criticism which Mr. Voorhis clarifies for the Congress : 

Long before the Communist revolution, genuine cooperatives in Russia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bulgaria, and Rumania became members of the 59-year-old ICA. These 
groups—none of whieh is any longer anything like a true cooperative—still retain 
ICA membership. Under ICA rules, no organization in a Communist or Fascist 


country can be admitted to membership * * *. Unfortunately, ICA now has no 
machinery for expelling members who no longer qualify as genuine cooperatives. 


Mr. Voorhis points out that: 


Cooperatives increase peoples’ participation in their nation’s life, especially 
in making significant decisions. Cooperatives have a greater stake in protecting 
and preserving democratic institutions all over the world than any other form 
of business organization. 

This is the reason the Cooperative League continues as an ICA member * * *. 
It is the same basic reason why the United States remains a member of the 
United Nations, despite the presence, obstructionism, and destructive influence 
of the Soviet Union and its satellites. To do otherwise would be to desert the 
other free peoples of the world at a critical hour of world history. 


The full text of Mr. Voorhis’ letter is here. I believe it was sent to 
all Members of the Congress earlier. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you wish this included in the record ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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(The letter referred to is as follows :) 
THE COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF THE U. 8. A. 
A NATIONAL FEDERATION OF CONSUMER COOPERATIVES 
National Capital Office: Washington 5, D. C. 


General Offices: Chicago 4, Il. 


To: Members of Congress of the United States. 
From: Jerry Voorhis, executive director of the Cooperative League of the U.S. A. 

A recent letter to all Members of Congress tries to give sinister signifi ‘ance 
to my presence at a meeting of the International Cooperative Alliance executive 
committee. I doubt that many Members of Congress heeded this letter. Yet 
I feel I should set the record straight for those who may have read it. 

The letter contains the flagrant untruth that cooperatives are engaged in 
some sort of conspiracy to destroy the economic system of the United States and 
even our form of government. The only answer needed to destroy such a fan- 
tastie charge is to point out that two-thirds of all cooperative members in the 
United States are farmers. True cooperatives cannot possibly exist as free, 
voluntary, privately owned enterprises except in a free economy under a demo- 
cratic political system such as we have in our Republic. Every United States 
cooperative leader sincerely believes—certainly I believe—that the formation 
and successful operation of cooperatives serves greatly to strengthen a free eco- 
nomic system. Cooperatives do this— 

(1) By spreading the responsibility of ownership broadly among many 
people ; 

(2) By enabling small independent producers and businessmen to protect 
themselves and to compete in an economy marked by very large enterprise ; 
and 

(3) By giving thousands of groups of people experience in solving their 
problems through their own independent effort without reliance on govern- 
ment or private monopoly. 

Cooperatives increase peoples’ participation in their nation’s life, especially 
in making significant decisions. Cooperatives have a greater stake in protecting 
and preserving free, democratic institutions all over the world than any other 
form of business organization. 

This is the reason the Cooperative League continues as an ICA member and 
why I attended its executive committee meeting. It is the same basie reason 
why the United States remains a member of the United Nations despite the 
presence, obstructionism, and destructive influence of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites. To do otherwise would be to desert the other free peoples of the 
world at a critical hour of world history. 

We have a responsibility as good citizens of our country to work through 
private, voluntary organizations for the extension of freedom and the strength- 
ening of the free world. In ICA are gathered 
116 million families in nearly every country. 
speak for America, as well as for cooperation. 

Long before the Communist revolution, genuine cowperatives in Russia, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and Romania became members of the 59-year-old ICA. 
These groups—none of which is any longer anything like a true cooperative— 
still retain ICA membership. Under ICA rules no organization in a Communist 
or Fascist country can be admitted to membership. At the very meeting which 
I am criticized for attending I had the satisfaction of voting with an over- 
whelming majority against the admission of an organization in Communist- 
dominated Poland. Unfortunately, ICA now has no machinery for expelling 
members who no longer qualify as genuine cooperatives. But again at the 


meeting I attended, a first step in that direction was taken—also by an over- 
whelming vote. 


representatives of more than 
We think we should be there to 


Iron Curtain representatives have absolutely no chance whatever to control 


ICA policies. They are a hopeless minority—though a noisy and very trouble- 
some one. No organizations friendly to them can be admitted, but new members 
from the free nations are constantly being admitted. 


Be 
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So the Cooperative League has chosen to retain ICA membership—despit 
the presence of these Iron Curtain representatives—and to build a wall 
freedom against their influence. We have strong and effective support fron 
co-op leaders of the free nations of Western Europe in this endeavor. Th, 
Cooperative League believes that groups which have succumbed to government 
domination—whether Communist or Fascist—are no longer free, voluntary, m 
tual, self-help enterprises and should be stripped of ICA membership. Unt 
this is done, we propose to offer the vast ICA majority such leadership as is ours 
from the only position where such leadership can be effective—from withi 


the ICA. 
Attached to this recent letter you received was a photo of ICA’s 14-man « 


mittee, taken in London last November. My picture has been circled in re 
likewise, the picture of the Russian representative. This attempt to show that 
I am engaged in some conspiracy with him is ridiculous. It’s like marking « 
photo of leading United Nations delegates and then inferring that former Senato: 
Lodge and Russia’s Vishinsky are conspiring together. 

Americans are not afraid to meet with other people—even when we flatly 
disagree with them. Indeed, we seek opportunities to gain an understanding ot 
our true position in the world today, of our desire for peace, and of our determ 
nation to defend freedom. These are the purposes of the Cooperative Leacu 
The test is not where you go, but why you go. 

Sincerely yours, 

Marcu 1954 JERRY VOORHIS 

Mr. Campsaty. The relations of the Cooperative League with the 
United Nations have always been of the best. It was my privilege to 
be chosen by the league to represent it at the San Francisco conference 
at which the United Nations Organization was created. Even earlier, 
in 1943, Murray D. Lincoln, president of the Cooperative League, pai 
ticipated as 1 of the 5 United States delegates to the United Nations 
conference on food and agriculture at Hot Springs which led to the 
organization of the perm: inent Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 

At the San Francisco conference, we worked with a group of non- 
governmental organizations to support creation of the Economic and 
Social Council of the U. N. and to ask that nongovernmental organi 
zations be given the right to permanent representation as advisers to 
the Economic and Social Council. The International Cooperative 
Alliance maintains permanent representatives in New York and 
Geneva to participate in meetings of ECOSOC. 

Mr. Hays. Would you mind an interruption, Mr. Campbell? 

Mr. CampseE.t. I will be glad to have one. 

Mr. Hays. I note that you ask that nongovernmental organizations 
be given the right to permanent representation as advisers. Was this 
request granted ¢ 

Mr. Camrsety. That is now a part of the constitution and operation 
of the Economic and Social Council. I think about a dozen interna- 
tional organizations are permanently represented at the ECOSOC, and 
over 100 others have category B representation. They can sit in, but 
they do not submit items to the agenda or participate in debate. 

We are very hi appy that the U. N. stretched a point from previous 
international organizations to bring in the nongovernmental organi- 

zations into that relationship. We feel it is very helpful. 

In our work in Washington, the Cooperative League has consistent! v 
supported the United Nations and its specialized agencies. We have a 
very keen and practical interest in the Food and Agri iculture Organiza- 
tion, for we, in our membership, serve both farmers and consumers 
and have a close identity of interest with the work of the FAO in 
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promoting better agricultural methods and better nutritional stand- 
ards throughout the world. 

The Cooperative League has been represented on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, since its inception, and even 
though UNESCO has suffered from unnecessary and unjustified criti- 
cism, We are continuing our strong support of its work. We feel that 
the UNESCO Target No. 1 in priority—to help abolish illiteracy 
throughout the world through its program of fundamental educa 
(ion—ls a primary requisite to the entire technical assistance program. 

The Cooperative League of the United States of America, and its 
sister organization, the Cooperative Health Federation of America, 
have a Wholesome and growing interest in the work of the World 
Health Organization, and we expect to continue our wholehearted 
support of its work. 

Already, several cooperative specialists are engaged in the technical 
assistance program of the International Labor Organization devoted 
to raising the standards of living in many of the underdeveloped 
countries, 

At one of the earliest meetings of the Economic and Social Council, 
the International Cooperative Alliance proposed the creation of a 
United Nations authority to supervise petroleum production and dis- 
tribution in the Middle East. Such a commission would have served 
much as statewide commissions do in the United States in regulating 
petroleum production and enforcing rules of conservation and prac 
tices of fair play within the industry. The ICA proposal was de 
feated, but several delegates who participated in the discussions hav: 
told us since that if the ICA proposal had been adopted the current 
oil crisis in Iran, and much of the troubled relations with the Middle 
East over petroleum could have been avoided. 

One of the most dramatic developments in the field of international 
cooperation has been the creation of the International Cooperative 
Petroleum Association. This was set up on the initiative of the 
American cooperatives in 1946 under the active leadership of Albin 
Johansson of the cooperatives in Sweden, its president, and Howard 
A. Cowden of the Consumers Cooperative Association in Kansas City, 
its secretary-treasurer. The ICPA has built a substantial volume of 
world trade. 

During the crisis in Iran, the ICPA literally “carried coals to New- 
castle,” shipping thousands of tons of lubricating oil to Iran when the 
gigantic oil refinery at Abadan was closed. Mr. Cowden suggested 
to our own United States Government that the ICPA would be will- 
ing and anxious to assist in the settlement of the Iranian dispute by 
establishing either a permanent or a caretaker organization to resume 
petroleum production in Iran with any earnings made therefrom held 
in escrow for final settlement by the World Court, or some other 
appropriate international body. Although this proposal was sup- 
ported by the Iranian Government, the solution was blocked by the 
United States State Department and Great Britain. 

The International Cooperative Petroleum Association is now serv- 
ing more than 20 central cooperative organizations in 13 countries 
and is creating a small but =e ant pattern of world trade. 

At the close of World War II, the Cooperative League established 
a freedom fund devoted to the rehabilitation of cooperatives in the 
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war-torn countries of the world. About that time, the proposal was 
made that a group of national organizations pool their capital to set 
up a package service which could provide permanent stockpiles of 
food packages for distribution overseas. ‘The freedom fund con- 
tributed $30,000 to the organization of what is now known as the Co- 
operative for American Remittances Everywhere, and the Coopera- 
tive League became one of the first members of CARE. 

Murray Lincoln, president of the Cooperative League, has served 
as president of C “ARE from its inception. We are proud to have 
served as 1 member of this cooperative association of 28 national or- 
ganizations which make up the membership in CARE. 

I, perhaps, should have inserted at this point what the membership 
of CARE is. It is made up primarily of the major relief organiza- 
tions, religious organizations, educational organizations, labor, agri- 
culture, and cooperative organizations. T wenty- eight ‘national or- 
ganizations in all own and control policy in CARE. 

Mr. Hays. It is a federation of associations, I believe. 

Mr. CamMpre.t. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Strictly speaking, the initials have lost their signifi- 
cance, haven’t they, in the present framework ? 

Mr. CampseE.t. Well, the initials still are significant, but most 
people don’t use the full name any more. CARE has become a word 
in itself, not only here, but in several languages throughout the world. 

Mr. Hays. What was the original name? 

Mr. Campsetit. The Cooperative for American Remittances to 
Europe. The word “Everywhere” has been substituted for Europe. 
We don’t serve every part of the world, but there wasn’t another 
word starting with “E” that would serve the purpose. 

There is a proposal before our board now that the name be changed 
again to become the Cooperative for Aid and Rehabilitation Every- 
where, which would come closer to describing our present function of 
serving in the field of self-help and rehabilitation, as well as relief. 
We ceased being a purely relief organization several years ago, al- 
though we do supply $6 million or $8 million worth of relief each year 
overseas, even at this point. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Camprett. Paul Comly French, the executive director of 
CARE, will tell you in more detail of the accomplishment of this 
great organization. Weare proud to have participated in its initiation 
and in its work through these last 8 years, not only because it has 
brought food and clothing to many millions of people throughout the 
world, not only because it is now providing tools tur: self- -help i in the 
underdeveloped countries, but most important of all, because CARE 
has demonstrated that private American citizens are willing and 
anxious to help their fellowmen to achieve better standards of living. 

Earlier this year, we appeared before your committee and presented 
information about another important new development in the field of 
international cooperation. The occasion was the hearings on the 
Javits bill, House Joint Resolution 350, calling for the creation of a 
United States Travel Commission. We reported at that time that 
the Cooperative League has joined with six other important national 
organizations to form the American Travel Association, which is 
designed to stimulate international travel as a means of broadening 
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the horizons of our own memberships and creating greater interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 2 

Participating with us in this venture are the National Education 
Association, Congress of Industrial Organizations, Americans for 
Democratic Action, National Farmers Union, Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies, and the District of Columbia Credit Union League. 

I appreciate this chance to have been here and talked to your com- 
mittee on these matters. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Campbell, for your very fine informa- 
tive and illuminating statement. 

Mrs. Bolton— 

Mrs. Bouron. It is very nice to see you, Mr. Campbell. 

If we understand the cooperatives, they are the Swedish form of 
cooperative. 

Mrs. Cameset.. That is right. The pattern has developed further 
in Sweden and the Scandinavian countries than any other place in the 
world. They have created what Marquis Childs called “the middle 
way,” which we feel is a very apt title. 

You have a very great number of them back in Ohio, in your own 
constituency. 

Mrs. Botron. They are no longer in my constituency, I am sorry to 
say. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays 

Mr. Hays. No questions, thank you, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte 

Mr. LeComrre. No questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. Carnanan. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Camrsety. I notice that Mr. Norris Dodd, former Director 
General of the United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization, 
just came in. CARE is very happy to be able to say at this point 
that Mr. Dodd is helping us now on a proposal which CARE has for, 
we hope, meeting the surplus food problem by getting food to many 
millions of people throughout the world. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Dodd was very helpful to us when we were in 
Rome studying the Food and Agriculture Organization last October. 
We would be pleased to have Mr. Dodd say anything he wishes to the 
committee. 

This is a hearing on the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

Mr. Campsett. Mr. French has not yet come in. We are waiting 
for him. : 


STATEMENT OF NORRIS DODD, FORMER DIRECTOR GENERAL, U. N. 
FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I don’t think I have anything to say at 
this time. I was primarily interested in Mr. French’s testimony. and 
I thought that perhaps at some later date I might be of some help to 
the committee, or be able to answer questions if there were any. on the 
way to use surplus foods, or what we call surplus in the United 
States, to build some friends for the United States, and some friends 
who, perhaps, we couldn’t win otherwise. 

43001—5425 
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Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Dodd. 

Mr. Dodd is former Director General of FAO. I don’t know 
whether any of the members might have any questions they would 
like to ask at this time. 

Mrs. Bolton 

Mrs. Bouton. I would like to ask this: You don’t, then, see that as 
an impossible situation, do you? 

Mr. Dopp. No, I really think it is a very possible situation. I think 
if the committee could have been with me on some of the trips I have 
made to the underdeveloped areas—well, I would take, for example, 
South Africa. Last spring I traveled clear through the native areas. 
Almost every crossroad has a little school just bulging with children, 
and they were trying to set up a little lunch program for the children. 
The native women would use an iron kettle and make a bow! of mush. 
Just straight, cornmeal mush. That was the extent of their resources. 
They couldn't go any further, but it did give the children at least one 
full'stomach a d: ay. Think what you could have done with some dried 
milk or dried eggs or butter or something like that in that bow! of 
mush to fortify it nutritionally. There are a million children down 
there just begging for it. I just give that as one example. 

Mrs. Bouron. How would you handle it at this end? Does your 
thought take in this end of it, which seems to have so many hitches? 

Mr. Dopp. I think it would have to be done in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, perhaps. Anything that he declared would 
be surplus to the needs of America, for whatever uses they might 
have in mind for it, could be used for some special program of that 
kind. 

Mrs. Boiron. We always seem to get to the point of saying that 
we are going to cut down our markets. 

Mr. Dopp. This should result in new consumers that you never had. 
They have no way to buy food, although the Government may be able 
to put up the transportation costs for some little help. Certainly you 
would depend upon local people to operate the schemes. 

Mr. Merrow.’ Mr. Hays—— 

Mr. Hays. Where are the most critical areas from the standpoint 
of food deficits ? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, Congressman Hays, I think you can take all of the 
Far East and you can take most of South Africa, and you can take 
a good part of Latin America. The picture, overall, is about like 
this: We have about 16 or 17 percent greater production overall more 
food than we had 15 years ago. North America is about 40 percent 
above and Europe is just about even. Some other areas are 10 percent 
above and 5 percent above, but you know, we have had an increase of 
some 20 million people during that time, with the result that in the 

East and many of the Near East countries, as well, that you 
have less food per capita than before the war. They had a very poor 
diet before the war. Today, they are worse off than they were then. 

In other words, the people who were well fed before the war are 
better fed now. The people who were ill fed before the war are worse 
fed than they were before the war. 

Mr. Hays. Are there any substantial surplus countries in the world 
besides Canada and the United States? 

Mr. Dopp. There may be a little surplus rice in some areas now, but 
the rice production has stepped up until there may be a little extra 
rice, but it is only rice. 
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The only way you are going to get more food for most of those areas 
is for them to grow it themselves. I think you can give them technical 
assistance to get them to producing more food, but you have an area 
of child feeding and things of that kind where you can develop habits 
for people and build young folks who later on, when they are able to 
supply their own desires, will result in new customers 1n the world 
market. 

In Italy, the United Nations Children’s Fund started a school- 
feeding plan in southern Italy. Last year they had to discontinue It, 
because they were short of funds, but the Italian Government 1s now 
carrying the appropriation and the school-feeding program is going 
right along. You may have seen it while you were there. 

When you get these new uses going, and feeding children particu- 
larly, it is pretty hard to stop it once you have it going. The local 
government has to make some effort to keep them up. 

Mr. Hays. I assume your policy is to undertake, where possible, to 
transfer the financial burden. 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. You couldn’t do it, otherwise. It would 
be a load on the surplus of any taxpaying country that they couldn’t 
take very long. 

Mr. Hays. If this were put on the basis of a dual service—that is, 
helping starving people and serving American strategy in a global 
struggle—could we carry that logically and intelligently, or do we 
have to leave the strategy factor out ? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, personally, I think you have to leave the strategy 
out, but you know down deep in their hearts, they know where it 
comes from and you get the same support. I think any sort of a pro- 
gram of feeding children or hungry people, any other kind of help 
to those people, has to be on the straight basis of humanity. The 
same as you would your neighbors down the street. If you find your 
neighbors down the street need help, you don’t try to make a deal with 
them to fight for you if you get in trouble or something else. But if 
you do help him, you find he is on your side all the time; isn’t that 
right ? 

Mr. Hays. You are speaking exactly to the point. 

I was just wondering. The mere fact that in your international 
techniques of distributing food, that you do not stress the national 
interest of the providing country—that doesn’t mean that in our long- 
range interests, there isn’t a certain service to America, does it? 

Mr. Dopp. That is right. The service is there, and those people 
recognize the service. They are proud to be friends. But if you say, 
“We are going to give you a sack of flour or potatoes, but you will 
have to join our church,” there is hesitancy on their part in accepting 
it. ’ 
_ Mr. Hays. As a matter of fact, waiving any consideration of ethics 
it would defeat its own purpose anyway, wouldn’t it: 
exactly the contrary reaction. ; 

Mr, Dopp. I think so. 

_ Mr. Hays. Which is the best way to do it, through our agencies, 
Government or private, or through inter:ational agencies ¢ 
__Mr. Dopp. Congressman, I think it would really need a combination. 
Ihe reason I say that is, there may be some of these deals that may 
be too large—that is, you may want to take a close look at it—and there 
may be a tie-in with other programs that you may have. 


5 


you would get 
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I think in the greater part of the straight relief problem, not alto- 
gether having to do with economic development, I think it should be 
done through private agencies or international agencies. 

Mr. Hays. Would you mind enlarging on that just a little. Some- 
time we may have to choose between the approaches. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I think in something that requires an administra- 
tive organization to supervise it at lower levels than Government level, 
I think it should be done through international, or private agencies, 
They are equipped to use local people, with some few of their own staff, 
where they can supervise it as a level where you couldn’t ask your 
Ambassador or your own agency people to go down to that level. 

If it was some big deal—I am thinking of one country I know of that 
asked for a pretty big loan to build some dams. I think if you would 
make a loan of wheat or corn or food, it would be just as effective if the y 
sold that food to their people and used the money that way to pay 
part of the labor cost on their dam. I think that could be a govern- 
ment-to-government arrangement, because it would be a simple ar- 
rangement simply between governments for one single purpose. It 
wouldn’t be scattered out over the many areas of that one particular 
country. 

You’ve got to be awfully careful and keep track of this food to make 
sure it doesn’t compete with food that normally flows in regular trade 
channels, or you will make people mad at the United States. You can 
take a pound of butter and if it says, “Made in America,” it scares the 
daylights out of the Danish farmer who has to live by the churn. 

However, if it is some child who wouldn't get any butter anyway, 
the farmer might put in some butter to help you. 

Mr. Hays. With regard to the school-lunch program, we have made 
friends for that, because we have kept it from acting in competition 
with producers. 

Mr. Dopp. You will remember I had something to do with that 
program. 

Mr. Hays. Yes. There is a parallel, is there not? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. You can understand how these other countries 
would like to do what America did with their schoolchildren, but they 
don’t have the resources to get going on their own. They don’t have 
the resources that we had to get going in such abundance. 

Mr. Hays. I don’t know a great deal about the food problem, but I 
just have the impression that we aren’t making the serious, all-out 
effort to do a job that has to be done. 

Mr. Dopp. I think the United States could buy more peace and sta- 
bility in the world through some friendship than you can with all 
the armies and ammunition in the world. You might tie people down 
for awhile, but you couldn’t convince them. 

Mrs. Boiron. Would you mind if I objected to one word you 
used ? 

Mr. Dopp. No. 

Mrs. Botron. The United States “buying” these things. It is a 
matter of “producing.” When we use the word “buy,” we don’t get 
very far with our dollars. 

Mr. Dopp. I didn’t mean it that way, and I agree with you. 

Perhaps I could give you a little story that might illustrate that 
point I was trying tomake. Out i in Oregon where T lived on my farm 
we had some pretty rough days in 1982 and 1933, and there were 
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quite a few men around town who made their living by working as 
farm laborers in the summertime. Well, there wasn’t much work in 
the fall of 1932 and the winter of 1932-33 was pretty rough. 

One morning I met one of them on the street and asked him how 
he was getting along. He said it was pretty bad, but, “I’m still living. 
The kids aren’t doing as well as they have. How are you getting 
along ¢” 

I said, “I’m in serious trouble.” He said, “What do you mean? 
You have your ranch and your house and your fuel. You ought to be 
doing all right.” 

“But, * T said, “I have my corrals to clean out; I have my fences to 

: I have my ditches to clean; I have my houses to eee ; and I 
don't have a cent of money. I have ev erything else, but 1 don’t have 
any money.’ 

He said, “I'll help you out.” 

I said, “I’m glad you will help me out, but I can’t pay you anything 
but food.” 

He said, “That is the thing I need the worst.’ 

Isaid, “Fine. You come out tomorow morning and bring your car 
and when you finish at night you load up with whatever you want.’ 

He did that and within a week, I had three others who were helping 
me out. 

People don’t like charity, but those people worked harder for me 
that spring than they ever did when I paid them wages. It is the kind 
of thing I think the United States can do. 

Now, whether I earned his friendship or bought his friendship, 
I don’t care. 

Mrs. Bouron. I understand. 

Mr. Hays. This has been very helpful, Mr. Dodd. I think stating 
it negatively, if we allowed food to spoil in the United States, we 
would get some reactions in the world that would be hard to counter- 
act, and some Soviet exploiting of that reaction that would be diffi- 
cult to deal with; is that correct? 

Mr. Dopp. That is correct. I have a feeling we can’t feel secure in 
an island of prosperity in this troubled sea. That is all around us. I 
think we are going to have to help the folks who need help. 

Mr. Hays. I am glad we had an opportunity to hear you. I know 
you hadn’t planned to say anything, but you have lived with this 
prob lem and I know that you are respected by our farm leadership. 
They know that you have a practical approach to these questions and 
I think it has been extremely helpful. 

You feel, in other words, that there is a way for us to serve our own 
national interests in this world crisis by getting more substantial 
shipments of food out of our surplus to the distressed areas? 

Mr. Dopp. I very definitely do, sir. Very definitely. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte 

Mr. LeCompte. No questions. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan 

Mr. CaRNAHAN. We are getting some of the same reaction when we 
are attempting to label most of our sharing throughout the world as 
military assistance. 

Mr. Dopp. Well, I don’t know whether it is possible for me to inter- 
pret my feelings about that. I have been to practically every country 
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in the world quite a few times in the last 10 years, and there is a 
difference in the way that those things come to people. There is a 
difference in the way the local people feel about them. 

You will remember last fall there was a demonstration in Belgrade 
over the Trieste area thing, and there were some jeeps overturned, and 
so forth. There was a CARE truck distr ibuting food to needy people. 
Everybody knew it was United States. Some people went out to over- 
turn that truck and they said, “Oh, no, that is the butter and egg truck; 
don’t touch that.” 

It was United States food and it was United States personnel dis- 
tributing it, but it wasn’t the same as the other. It was different to 
them. 

I don’t think I have words to interpret just what I would like to 
say to you as to the difference of approach. In Siam and Burma— 
Burma is a good illustration—Burma is so close to the fire that it is 
difficult for them to take United States aid. I was one of the first 
people who went up to Mandalay after the plot up there, and it is 
still a pretty dangerous place. Now, if you could do this on a basis 
of friendship to Burma, that is all right, but otherwise, they will 
just say, “Well, these people are trying to dominate our economy,” 
and you don’t get any results. 

If you could do it through the Presbyterians, or any other groups— 
I don’t have the letter here, but I just got a letter from an old friend 
in a farm school in Salonika, Greece. He refers to some of the efforts 
in the past year. The British Quakers are running a girl’s school and 
the American institutions and churches are supporting the farm 
schools. One group is British and one is American. They don’t look 
at them as Americans or British, but as a Christian group trying to 
help those people. 

They couldn’t have been there had it not been for MSA, or one of 
the first-aid programs you passed. They are operating through you, 
but they don’t have that direct tie-in that people can use for prop- 
aganda. 

~Mr. Carnanay. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hays. Could I ask another question ? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Are our relations with FAO satisfactory nationally, or 
do you have any suggestions about improving them ? 

Mr. Dopp. I think: they have been very good. In the field, you will 
find United States technicians are about the same as any other and we 
have no problem. They are wonderful. 

You can run into some of the toughest looking problems you ever 
saw, but they all get worked out. 

Mr. Hays. FAO is highly influential, I assume, in the point 4 pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Dopp. As you know, I am not with FAO at the moment. FAO 
is a technical organization and most of the aid has to be technical. 
You furnish technicians to train people. We don’t do the work, but 
you train people to do the work. 

The United States point 4 people in FOA, they can buy equipment ; 
they can establish a laboratory and do things that FAO couldn’t do 
by itself. They furnish the money to help countries with a building, 
perhaps, maybe to buy laboratory equipment, and we furnish the tech- 
nicians to teach in the laboratory, to train local people. I know of 3 
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or 4 places where we have built laboratories together. We have trained 
the local technicians. We couldn’t have built the laboratory and I 
don’t think they could have found the technicians—you have to comb 
the world, nearly, to supply all of these things. 

Working together, the job was done. 

Mr. Hays. The whole program of technical assistance through the 
United Nations structure is fairly well coordinated, is it not? 

Mr. Dopp. It is very well coordinated. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Dodd, I want to compliment you on behalf of the 
mission that was in Rome, for the fine way in which you and your 
staff made available to the mission the information with respect to 
FAO. 

We were impressed by the operation of the organization, and it 
seemed to me that you were getting a great deal of self-help among the 
nations you were assisting. In other words, on rather a small budget, 
it seemed as though there were valuable results, because the nations 
were being induced to help themselves. 

Do you want to say a bit about that self-help ? 

Mr. Dopp. Well, thank you, Congressman. 

I still feel we can none of us do the work for somebody else. Par- 
ticularly the underdeveloped areas are in a vicious circle. They have 
no trained technicians and, therefore, cannot develop their resources, 
particularly agricultural resources. Without the technicians, you 
just go around and around. 

FAO has tried to go in and pick out some young folks who needed 
training and train them insofar as we could, locally. 

You pick 50, maybe, and maybe 1 or 2 will stick their head up in- 
dicating that he should have better training and you send them to 
the United States or someplace for training. Then they go back and 
teach others of their people. 

Again, to revert to Greece, immediately after the war, FAO sent 
in an American girl. She happened to be of Greek parentage but 
was educated in Nebraska and Cornell. 

Most of the girls in Greece at the end of the war, from 6 and 7 years 
old to 15 and 16, had no education whatever; they didn’t know their 
ABC’s or any part of it. They certainly weren’t very competent as 
homekeepers or helping with children and those things. 

She got some interest going on the part of some of the people in 
smaller towns, as well as the government, and they made a little 
house or room available where she could teach. In the morning, she 
would spend 2 or 3 hours with them, teaching them their three R’s, 
reading and writing. 

Along toward noon, she would teach these girls how to prepare 
their lunch, using just the foods that they had available, but showing 
them the proper ways to prepare it so it was more palatable. 

After lunch, she would give them lessons in how to prepare the little 
dresses and little hoods and things for children. Then, again, in the 
evening, she would prepare the evening meal. 

After a few months of work in a village, there would be 1 or 2 
girls who showed more promise than the rest, so she would take them 
with her over to the next town and then she would go through the 
same performance. 
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At the end of the year, she had about 200 of these better girls who 
were almost able, on their own, to go out and train girls in the country 
towns, just the same as they had been trained themselves. _ 

Out of that, she was able to get through the Greek Parliament a 
law setting up their nutrition and home-demonstration program that 
is now in effect. We sent her back every 6 months or so to check with 
the local authorities, but this thing has just gone across the country 
like wildfire, and now the Greeks are training their own people and 
these girls who started first are the ones who are out in the front. 

I think it is a grand example of teaching people to help themselves, 
and starting from the very lowest level. None of them could read 
nor write. 

Mr. Merrow. The committee will recess for a.short while. 

(A short recess was taken.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Mr. Merrow. The committee will be in order. 

We have Mr. Paul French with us, of CARE. We are very sorry 
that you had a difficult time in getting down here by plane from New 
York. We are happy that you are here and that you have had a safe 
arrival. 


Mr. French. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL FRENCH, COOPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN 
REMITTANCES TO EVERYWHERE, INC. 


Mr. Frencu. I apologize for being so late, Mr. Chairman. 


I would like to give you briefly some of the background of CARE, 
where we started, what we have been doing and where we would like 
to move. 

During the past 8 years CARE—the Cooperative for American Re- 
mittances to Everywhere, Inc.—has become widely known, both here 
and abroad, as a voluntary agency which distributes relief and re- 
habilitation assistance from the people of America to the people of 
other lands. CARE’s funds have come primarily from private indi- 
viduals and organizations. However, as one of 58 nongovernmental 
agencies registered with the Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 
eign Aid of the United States Foreign Operations Administration, 
it has also received governmental shipping and distribution reim- 
bursements, allocations of farm surpluses and other benefits made 
available under the ECA, MSA, and now the FOA. 

The conduct of CARE’s business is, therefore, properly the concern 
both of the general public and of the Members of Congress who are 
their representatives in Government. I would like to present to you 
a résumé of CARE’s operations, with the particular emphasis on its 
financial expenses. 

First, let me review the record of CARE’s development, since this 
itself is indicative of CARE’s efforts to merit the public’s trust that 
it will put charitable dollars to the most effective use overseas. 

Immediately after World War II, many Americans were anxious 
to send help to relatives and friends in devastated countries. Un- 
scrupulous firms, trading on this charitable desire, were taking orders 
for goods that would never be delivered. Guided by former Presi- 
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dent Hoover’s experience in dispensing relief at the end of the First 
World War, 22 major American religious, service, and labor organi- 
zations joined in November 1945, to incorporate CARE as a coopera- 
tive agency that would send specific relief supplies overseas on a per- 
son-to-person basis. 

Food was the most urgent need, and so CARE went into business 
by acquiring surplus stocks of the Army’s 10-in-1 ration packages. 
Americans were invited to subscribe the packages for relatives or 
friends abroad. CARE guaranteed delivery and promised to return 
to the donor as proof, a receipt signed by the designated recipient. 

It set up foreign missions so that its own American personnel could 
control deliveries and minimize pilfering and black marketing. It 
negotiated contracts with each foreign government involved to per- 
mit ration and duty-free entry of CARE gifts and guarantee CARE 
control of distributions. Assured by these ; safeguards, orders from 
Americans poured in—not only from those with relatives or friends 
overseas but from warmhearted citizens who simply wanted to help 
someone in need. For them, too, CARE operated on a person-to-per- 
son basis, making delivery in their name; returning a receipt signed 
by the recipient. 

Before the first year had passed, it became apparent that to do a 
real job special food packages were needed to meet varying national 
shortages and tastes. When the end of the 10-in-1 stoc ckpile ap- 
proached, CARE began to assemble its own standard food parcels, 
with special variations for different countries. Nor was food the 
only essential in short supply. Clothing, household linen, blankets— 
all were needed. CARE began to compile textile as well as food 


packages. 
Originally, delivery of these supplies was limited to nee But 


the United States postwar efforts to build a world family of nations 
made it logical that individual aid, too, should be extended without 
geographic limits. Starting with Japan, CARE began deliveries to 
the Philippines, India, P akistan, Israel, Korea, until tod: ay some form 
of CARE service is available for almost 50 countries in Europe, Asia, 
Latin America, and “yh of Africa. 

The further CARE traveled the more it realized that relief alone 
was not enough, that ininovarished peoples must also be given the 
means to help { themselves t8 decent living standards. And so CARE 
began to pack modern plows and tools to help farmers in backward 
areas increase their crop yields; industrial toolkits that enable car- 
penters, bricklayers, mechanics, to support themselves at their trade; 
midwifery kits, iron lungs and medical supplies to help bring people 
the health and strength to work; new books and school supplies to 
help the world’s youth develop into alert, well-informed and self-sup- 
porting men and women. 

This self-help program had its most recent development in the for- 
mation of a subsidiary organization, the CARE Development Corp., 
in which donors will be invited to buy stock. The funds thus derived 
will operate as a sort of private point 4 program to finance industrial 
and agricultural projects in private areas. 

All of this adds up to $165 million worth of voluntary relief, reha- 
bilitation and self-help supplies distributed by CARE to date as gifts 
from the people of America. In the delivery CARE has established 
a network of missions that virtually ring the free world, bringing 
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daily assurance to its peoples that Americans are concerned with their 
welfare, as friend to friend. There is no longer any standard CARE 
gift: CARE stands ready at any time to use its facilities, its experi- 
ence and personnel to bring help to the world’s needy in whatever 
form they need help most. 

Running a multimillion buying, packing, and shipping operation, 
as CARE does, obviously requires working capital. Maintaining 
supervisory personnel in foreign countries and keeping in contact 
with them costs money—even postage and cables can run into sizable 
figures. Raising funds to help people in some faraway land is more 
difficult than soliciting for local relief programs. Yet, despite these 
necessary expenses, CARE is able to report that only 7.6 percent of 
the moneys it spent in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, went for 
fund raising and 8.3 percent for administrative expenses. 

A detailed statement of income and expenditures for that period 
is appended to this report, but to summarize: Of a total of $7,877,845 
expended in that fiscal year, $601,056, or 7.6 percent, went for pro- 
motion and publicity, including all fund-raising costs, and $655,678, 
or 8.3 percent, for administrative expenses, including management, 
salaries, travel, and research. The remaining $6,621,110, or 84.1 per- 
cent, went directly into package costs, from components to signed 
receipt. 

The low fund-raising figure is possible only because of the tre- 
mendous voluntary support CARE receives from America’s com- 
munications media. CARE spends no money on commercial adver 
tising ; we do not employ any outside fund raisers. Our entire public 
relations and fund-raising staff, including executive staff and secre- 
taries in New York and 13 key cities where CARE maintains field 
offices, numbers only 69 people. However, through the Advertising 
Council, which sponsors CARE as a continuing public service project, 
we receive invaluable free space and time from newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, and television stations and networks and the outdoor 
advertising industry. 

CARE’s success in keeping administrative costs low is largely due 
to our utilization of business techniques and business machines that 
bring to philanthropy the same standards of efficiency that have 
benefited American industry. e 

Our purchasing department in New York plans the buying of 
package or project components as thoroughly as any chainstore. 
Several times a year there are conferences to study economic signs 
and try to assay them. These meetings also consider reports from 
cur overseas personnel on various national needs and preferences. 
Supplies are onset at. wholesale, from bids awarded on the basis 
of price and quality. All items are routed to our warehouse on 
the Philadelphia waterfront, where packing is done on an assembly- 
line basis and the completed CARE parcels loaded right onto 
freighters tied up at dockside of the plant. Money received from 
any CARE office or voluntary outlet is forwarded to New York 
headquarters, where a battery of machines record and process 420 
orders an hour, preparing confirmation forms for the sender and 
delivery orders for the CARE representatives in the country involved. 

In this connection, it is important to note that CARE never raises 
funds to support itself. We sell a specific package or project—food 
parcels for Korean war victims, tool kits for refugee carpenters in 
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Western Germany, audiovisual equipment for a community center 
in the Philippines. The donor knows exactly what he is buying 
for his money, and where it will go. 

He can—and does—“shop” the gift and prove its value before mak- 
ing a contribution. This means that CARE itself must constantly 
shop retail markets to make certain that we are giving the fullest 
possible value for each dollar. _ 

Our record on this score can be judged by CARE’s latest comparison 
shopping of packages, a detailed copy of which is attached. For 
example, the “standard” food package CARE delivers in Germany, 
at a complete cost of $10 to the donor, would cost $14.11 if an individ- 
ual were to purchase the contents at a supermarket and mail them 
overseas through parcel post. That $14.11 figure, incidentally, does 
not include allowances for packing materials, nor the fact that many 
items which CARE sends in tins or other special containers to pre- 
vent spoilage and breakage are sold at retail in much less expensive 
cardboard or paper containers. CARE’s $13.50 woolen suiting pack- 
age would cost $21.75 for an individual to buy at retail and mail 
overseas on his own. The $14 CARE festive food package for 
Israel would cost $20.72 if purchased and mailed individually. 

Thanks to the fact that CARE was able to buy some surplus com- 
modities at concessional prices from CCC, our $5 basic food package 
is a real bargain in rela would cost an individual $13.87 to buy 


and send overseas a food package similar in contents and weight. 
This difference between “wholesale” and “retail” provides the funds 

CARE needs to operate. The price CARE places upon each package 

or project includes the actual cost of the components, the packing ma- 


terials, our overhead, the ocean freight, the insurance—we maintain a 
$30 million blanket policy underwritten by Lloyd’s—the cost of local 
delivery to the ultimate recipient, and a cushion against possible loss. 
This cushion, what would be called profit in a commercial organiza- 
tion, ranges from 10 to 35 cents on each $10 unit. 

As a nonprofit organization, CARE uses this “profit” in two ways. 
More than half of it is plowed back into additional “free” packages 
which are distributed as general relief to needy persons and groups in 
each country in which we operate. On this basis, of some $6 million 
CARE has “made” in the past 8 years, about $3,500,000 has been dis- 
tributed overseas. The rest is held as working capital to launch new 
CARE projects; to permit us to purchase and ship commodities in 
advance of actual “orders”; to send emergency relief supplies to vic- 
tims of floods, earthquakes and other sudden catastrophes, and to 
help us absorb “losses” that occur in some periods. 

The reserve funds, for instance, have made it possible for CARE 
to launch its new self-help projects, and to absorb the deficits that are 
inevitable until the public has had a chance to become as familiar with 
this phase of CARE’s work as they are with our food packages. Items 
like educational equipment, industrial tools, medical supplies, are 
important to the long-range stability of the free world—but none of 
them have the dramatic impact of an appeal to send food to the 
hungry. 

The “eushion” CARE includes in the price of its food packages thus 
helps us do the long-range job of giving a farmer in India a modern 
plow that will help him grow more of the food his countrymen need, 
or means that we can place on the shelves of a university in South 
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Korea the new scientific and technical books that will help to train 
the engineers, doctors, and technicians the country needs for its full 
dev elopment. 

Despite this provision for reserve funds, help sent abroad throug 
CARE gives the donor more value for his dollar than he can aaa in 
any other way, as the attached financial statement and comparison 
shopping reports show. ‘The very fact that we are voluntarily regis- 
tered with the FOA Advisory Committee on Voluntary Aid attests 
our determination that this should be so. 

The rules governing registration with this committee, as you gentle- 
men probably know, provide that— 
the funds and resources of the registrant will be obtained, expended, and distrib- 
uted in ways which conform to accepted ethical standards, without unreasonable 
cost for promotion, publicity, fund raising, and administration at home and 
abroad. 

For public guidance, the committee maintains current information 
on each registrant—its purposes, programs, finances, including audits 
by certified public accountants, and other pertinent activities. 

Within the past week, CARE gave the public still further assurance 
that it will operate as economically and efficiently as possible. We 
have organized a National Advisory Committee of top business leaders, 
including such men as Paul G. Hoffman; Gardner Cowles, president 
of Cowles Magazines, and Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the board of 
General Mills. These executives, all of whom have international 
business interests and experience, have agreed to lend their experienc e 
and counsel to help solve problems connected with CARE’s foreign- 
aid programs, particularly in the self-help field and in possible 
distributions of surplus agricultural foods released by the United 
States Government. 

Behind CARE’s promise of efficient administration lies also the 
personal and professional integrity of each member of its board of 
directors, composed of representatives of each of the 25 member 
agencies that form our cooperative. 

The record of CARE’s achievements has been compiled in many 
countries. Testimonials from heads of state and decorations con- 
ferred upon our representatives speak for the high regard CARE 
enjoys in official circles abroad. Most telling is the 1 recognition given 
by the recipient peoples themselves, for most of the supplies distrib- 
uted by CARE overseas has gone directly into their homes. All over 
Europe there are children known as C ARE babies because they and 
their mothers were nourished by CARE food packages. In Korea, 
the symbols used to write CARE signify “constant love.” In West 
Berlin, streetcar conductors call our “CARE stop” as they approach 
the intersection nearest our mission. In every country, regardless of 
the language they speak, the people recognize the letters “CARE” as 
symbols of American goodwill. 

We feel that we can be justifiably proud of the job we have done in 
the past. We believe we have the facilities and the know-how to do 
even more, on the person-to-person basis and that is most effective in 
forging international cooperation and friendship. We hope that in 
the future, through both private and governmental resources, CARE 
will be enabled to play a much larger role as a channel for interpreting 
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to our friends throughout the world the true heart and spirit of 
America. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The statement attached to Mr. French’s prepared statement is as 


follows:) 
CARE Foop PAcKAGE COMPARISON 


CARE’s standard food package distributed in Germany was shopped recently 
at two leading chain supermarkets. Our findings were as follows: 
CARE packaged delivered to the recipient 
Comparable package shopped in supermarkets and shipped from home 

to recipient 

It should be noted that the $14.11 price does not include an allowance for pack- 
ing or packing materials. Added advantage of the CARE package not shown 
in price is the fact that cocoa, coffee, and bacon are packed in tin. In the market, 
these items were in cardboard canister, paper bag, and wax paper respectively. 
CARRM’s sugar and lard are packed in cotton bag and tin respectively, as against 
the supermarkets’ paper bag and cardboard carton. 


CARE’s standard food package which is distributed in Austria, Benelux, Fin- 
land, France, and Norway, with the same exception as listed for the German 
package, shows as follows: 

CARE package delivered to the recipient.__..-...__.---_-___~-_-----_- 
Comparable package shopped in supermarkets and shipped from home 
to recipient 


CARE’s standard food package for Great Britain, with same exception, showed 
the following: 
CARE package delivered to the recipient 
Comparable package shopped in supermarkets and shipped from home 

to recipient 


CARE’s basic food package revealed the following: 


CARE package delivered to the recipient 
Comparable package shopped in supermarkets and shipped from home 
to recipient 
(Germany used for average parcel-post rate.) 


CARE’s woolen suiting package was shopped at two large New York depart- 
ment stores. Findings were as follows: 
CARE package delivered to the recipient $13. 50 
Comparable package purchased in New York stores at retail and shipped 

from home to recipient 21. 75 


CARE’s household linen package was shopped at two department stores and 
showed the following: 
CARE package delivered to the recipient 
Comparable package purchased in New York and shipped from home 

to recipient ; 
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CARE’s kosher festive food package was shopped in New York retail outlets 
(a few items not locally available had to be estimated against comparable prod- 
ucts). 

CARDP’s kosher food package delivered to recipient 
Comparable package purchased and mailed to Israel_______--__------_ 


Mr. Frencu. To summarize, I will say that the CARE organiza- 
tion was organized by various organizations to set up a package opera- 
tion overseas so that individuals here could send food to friends and 
relatives in Europe. That was the initial point. 

It started out basically by using the Army “10-in-1” packs and 
gradually moved from that as other fields developed. It became 
obvious that there was a need in Europe for textiles, for household 
linen, baby diapers and things of that kind and it yr: adually extended 
toa number of different kinds of packages, from the original Army 
“10-in-1” including a series of food packages prepared by CARE to 
meet the dire deficiencies in various countries which were changed 
fairly regularly as deficiencies were filled in a certain country. W hen 
sugar was available, it would be replaced with something else which 
was in shortage. 

We tried to fill in the various deficiencies of the country. 

All along we have had what amounts to a very excellent self- 
policing arrangement. In the early days of the war, or after the 
war, there was a lot of commercial enterprises that distributed food 
overseas and did a fairly unscrupulous job in the amount of food that 
went for the amount of money paid. 

We have had this self-policing operation, where a person can check 
what is in a package and go to the store and see what the prices were. 
Any time we couldn’t deliver a $10 unit anywhere in the world for 
less than you can go to a store and buy it yourself, then we discon- 
tinued that unit. 

I have a table attached to this statement which shows the com- 
parable prices where we shop all the packages about twice a month, 
so at any point you can see just what the comparable prices are. At 
no point will you ever be in a position to say that we are getting $10 
for a unit that was worth $7. Anybody can go to the corner grocery 
store and see whether they are being gypped. 

I think it has been an excellent thing and I think that is one of the 
reasons why we have had the public confidence. We have the confi- 
dence because you can always be sure of what you are getting for 
your money. 

Another innovation which CARE inaugurated in things going 
overseas, is a signed receipt from the person receiving a package. 
Whether designated or undesignated a signed receipt comes back 
from the person receiving the package to the donor. ‘Thus you have 
a complete self-policing sort of thing which I think is good in any 
from of relief and in any phil: inthropic organization. It is a good 
thing to know exactly what you bought and who got it. 

We have been able to keep our operation costs at a fairly low level 
because of the support we have had from the Advertising Council 
which I am sure many of you know about. It represents all of the 
media of public information. CARE has had, for example, over 
$4.5 million worth of free radio time over the radio stations of 
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America. Obviously you can’t afford to buy that sort of thing. We 
have had terrific support from newspapers, radio, television, car cards, 
billboards and from everybody who has anything to do with public 
relations. 

After we started the food and textile program in Europe it became 
obvious that there was a further need. 

The Director General of UNESCO spoke to me in Paris about the 
need for technical books in university libraries in Europe which had 
been destroyed during the war. He pointed out that technical knowl- 
edge previously came from Germany but now comes from the United 
States. We started a program and raised almost $2 million for scien- 
tific professional and technical books for university libraries. That 
was extended from Europe to South America, to Asia, to Africa, and 

he Near East. 

Gradually during the course of this whole CARE program we have 
moved into the Far East, into South America and into parts of Africa. 
At one time or another CARE has operated various types of programs 
in over 60 countries. Some the full program, some just part. 

The WHO people talked to us about the problem of getting supplies 
for medical institutions. We worked out in conjunction with WHO 
a program which is now going at a fairly sizable pace. We hope to 
distribute somewhere between $750,000 and $1 million worth of hospi- 
tal equipment in southeast Asia. Many of the hospitals are short 
some of the elemental things we accept as a matter of course. They 
don’t have sheets, pillow cases, rubber sheets and things like that 
which we just automatically assume a hospital has. So we think 
in that program we are doing a fairly useful job. 

We have also gotten into various other things. In India, Mr. 
Nehru talked to me about the problem of the wooden plow and spoke 
of the value to them of getting a plow with an iron blade or a steel 
blade to turn the soil. After consulting with a great many experts— 
and I discovered there are more experts on Indian plows than I ever 
knew existed in the world—we evolved a plow which is now being used 
in India which is a fairly successful operation from their standpoint. 

Mrs. Bouron. How much? 

Mr. Frencu. It varies in price from $12 to $18. The one we make 
in India is cheaper than what we can produce it for here because 
there is no ocean freight. ‘The plows vary according to areas of 
country. You have to have different kinds of blades for different 
kinds of soil in different part of India. 

Chancellor Adenauer talked to me 3 or 4 years ago about the prob- 
lem of their young people—refugees coming over from the lands the 
Soviets had taken over, or Poland—the problem of learning a trade. 
Under the German system the apprentice has to provide his own tools. 
If he doesn’t have tools he can’t learn the trade. They cost about 
280 marks a set and the average refugee family didn’t have 280 marks. 

Adenauer was very much disturbed that here was a group of young- 
sters who were potential storm troopers of a new Hitler unless they 
could get into a trade. We developed packages of carpenter’s tools, 
plasterers, and plumbers and so forth, that could be sent to a refugee 
youth to help him acquire a skill. 

Likewise CARE has spread into all kinds of things as needs arose. 
As the American people would support us, we have developed new 
projects and programs to meet the needs. 
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In the Philippines, for example, we were asked by Quirino and 
also by Magsaysay, when he was Minister of Defense, to try to 
work out a community center which would teach democracy at the 
village level. To equip each center costs about $5,500. The com- 
munity sets up the center itself. It donates the land and builds the 
center and we equip it with a jeep, agricultural equipment, movie 
cameras, films, and so forth. 

So that down at the level of the community where the average 
Filipino lives he has a chance to see some of the modern techniques 
without having to go too far away to get it. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment is cooperating extremely well with us. 

I guess we have 12 centers being operated now. Women’s clubs 
around America finance them; a Rotary Club will take them on, 
or other groups of that kind. 

Mrs. Bourron. How many did you say you had? 

Mr. Frencu. There are about 12 running now. The beauty of 
it is that in each one of those cases the villagers themselves have 
contributed the land and oe, built the building. In some 

vases they have as much as $35,000 invested in land and building. 
In a Filipino village that is ‘a lot of money. This is a major con- 
tribution they have put in themselves. You feel you are helping 
them to help themselves and they are willing to make a start and 
do something about it. 

So often people ask us how we operate in terms of money, where 
we get the money to run all this sort of thing. We have raised over 
$160 million since CARE started, and while that isn’t much in terms 
of government budgets, it still impresses me as an awful lot of $10 
bills from a lot of individual people. 

Mrs. Boiron. Say how much again. 

Mr. Frencu. $160 million. Better than $160 million. Most of it 
from individual Americans. So it has been a fairly sizable opera- 
tion. We have a markup on every CARE package that runs from 
maybe 10 to 35 cents. In any other organization that would be profit, 
but in CARE it is the cushion against losses. You can’t make exact 
estimates in shipping costs and distribution costs and so forth. Out 
of this cushion so far we have given away over $3.5 million in extra 
packages, books, tools, plows, and so forth, in different countries. 
When CARE finally concludes its usefulness, the surpluses left will 
be given away in the countries in which we operate. 

The total cost of the operation, everything we do, comes out of 
the $10-package unit. The overhead, the shipping cost, the distribu- 
tion cost, the surplus, insurance on the goods, everything is included 
in that $10. CARE does not at any time raise funds for its admin- 
istration. We don’t go out and try to get anybody to put up money 
torun it. It is all out of that unit. 

One of the ways we think we have been able to run a fairly efficient 
and economic program is because we have used all the techniques of 
modern business. We have IBM and Remington Rand machines in 
the office. We have an efficient packing and production line in Phila- 
delphia where we can handle up to 40,000 packages a day, 18 freight 

‘ars coming in an escalator going up to a second floor of a pier and 
out the second floor window into a ship docked at a siding. I think 
it is as efficient a packing line as anything in America. We have 
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adopted all the techniques of American business in terms of physical 
movement to do as economical and efficient a job as we can. 

One of the things which we recently started doing—3 years ago as 
a matter of fact—is to use some of the farm surplus for ‘distributing 
overseas. The first major program we had was in Yugoslavia, It is 
very interesting, I think, to note the results of what happened there. 
We worked out an agreement with the Yugoslavian Government that 
first of all, we, in conjunction with the government would determine 
the categories of people who would receive the food. Nursing 
mothers, ‘outpatients, TB hospitals, and so forth. They would have 
a ration system which we would control so the individuals who re- 
ceived the surplus would lose nothing under their normal ration allot- 
ment. The surplus would be supplementary. Under the agreement 
we put American observers in who could move about freely in Yugo- 
slavia, take pictures where they wanted, without any interference 
from anyone in the government. 

When we finished the program we had reached individually 4 mil- 
lion people in all 6 repeblienthet is a quarter of the total popula- 
tion—we had 4 million individual signed receipts from people who 
received the goods and knew that they were from the American 
people. 

After the thing was over, Marshal Tito made what I thought was 
a very interesting statement ; that in a highly centralized state (which 
I thought was a delightful way of describing Yugoslavia at that 
point) it was always necessary to be aware of “public sentiment and 
after this CARE distribution, which reached 4 million people, that 
if the government wanted to become anti-American, which it didn’t, 
it would find it very difficult to do. 

We had another interesting experience when the announcement was 
made that United States and British troops were leaving Trieste. 
There was considerable excitement in Belgrade. The United States 
Embassy and the British Embassy had a few rocks thrown at them 
and cars were turned over. We felt our car which has “CARE” 
USA, and the American flag painted on it would be treated likewise. 
The mob came down the street one day and a couple of young men 
picked up the front of the car to turn it over. Suddenly someone in 
the crowd shouted, “Don’t touch that, that is the butter and egg car. 
The crowd passed on without molesting the car. 

That indicates the kind of respect that can be generated at the 
person-to-person level when people feel there are no strings attached 
toa gift. It is just an evidence of goodwill. 

We felt that this was a useful program. Since then we have distrib- 
uted some of the surplus milk powder in programs in Latin America, 
in Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, eae, more in Yugoslavia, some in 
Berlin, Italy, and Greece. Now, the thing that we have been trying 
to do—and I think with some degr ee of success in these programs— 
we have had a conviction that it is not wise to give this surplus away 
if the receiving government can possibly pay any of the cost. Perh: aps 
the freight costs, the transport, the delivery cost, the administration- 
all or part might be paid. At least you should make an attempt to do 
that, first. Then in special cases, as would happen where it is impos- 
sible for a government to pay anything, you might decide that you 
want to give everything mets pay all costs. 

43001—54——26 
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In this last program of milk distribution mentioned above, we were 
able to get from all of these countries the dollar costs of moving from 
the point of storage in the United States—say Green Bay, Wis., to 
New York—the ocean freight, the internal delivery cost within the 
country, including the payment of American observers hired by us to 
see that the program was carried out properly, and including the cost 
of the ac ae supervision, overhead, and so forth. 

Now, I don’t know to what extent that can be done in future food 
surplus distribution, but I am convinced that in a great many coun 
tries people and governments would much prefer to pay what they 

can within the limits of their ability than to have it just simply given 
to them. 

And I think that the surplus programs that are being developed 
should certainly include provision that before anything i is given to 
any country, an attempt should be made to find out what costs they 
are able to share. I think such a provision has several very real values. 
One, most of us don’t like to be charity patients. It sort of goes 
against the grain. If a country can participate to the level they are 
able financially, they feel they are part of the program and it isn’t 
just a handout, which I think is good. It is good from the standpoint 
of our relationships with them. It certainly creates better goodwill 
than to make them feel they are a charity operation. I am sure it 
helps their self-respect. I think it has a tendency to make them do a 
bit more for themselves than this continual business of saying “Well, 
here it is. We give it to you, we even deliver it. to you. You don't 
have to lift a finger.” 

CARE has a conviction that in this whole surplus program in which 
CARE would like to share when the Congress comes to a conclusion 
about what should be done with it, that the first thing to do in every 
country is to attempt to see how much each recipient nation is able to 
contribute to the cost of distribution. 

In some places it would be quite possible to set up a counterpart 
fund with some relationship to the world value of the goods trans- 
mitted—I don’t know how much, maybe 25 percent, maybe 20, maybe 
more, that could be used within the country for projects that would be 
of some use to them—public health, sanitation, education, agriculture, 
and so forth. I don’t know whether that can be done in every country. 
I don’t know to what extent it could be done but I am convinced in a 
great many countries a sizable amount could be done. 

We are awfully anxious that whatever legislation the Congress 
finally enacts, we will, at least, have a chance to try it. On the experi 
ence we have had we are convinced it could be done. 

Well, that is just hitting the highlights of some of the things that 
CARE has done. 

I would like to just throw in 2 or 3 little stories, if I might, and 
then I will be delighted to answer any questions. 

Recently, in Germany, Chancellor Adenauer made an award to 
me as the executive director of CARE and when he got through with 
the formalities he said to me, “You know, Mr. French, I wouldn’t be 
alive today if it hadn’t been for some unknown American sending me 
a CARE package after the war. 

Well, the effect such an experience has on a man in his position 
is tremendous. No matter what politics may be, the fact that Chancel- 
lor Adenauer is alive today because some unknown American sent him 
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some food, is very important. He will always remember this kindness 
and help. CARE runs into that sort of thing all over the world. It 
seems to me this whole surplus program is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities we have to make friends around the world. 

I am certainly not competent to judge how we acquired these sur- 
pluses or the kind of programs we had to get them but now that the 
United States has them, it just seems obvious to me from the stand- 
point of our national policy and from a humanitarian standpoint, 
that we ought to use them in areas where they will not interfere with 
our normal commercial channels yet will make long-lasting friends. 

I was in Canton just before the Communists got there, “and talking 
with coolies about what they were going to do about the Communists. 
[ think the story we got is a pretty interesting commentary on what 
hunger and food mean. Coolies get a bowl of rice a day. They are 
never sure of where tomcrrow’s is coming from. The Communists 
promised them two bowls a day. Thee oolies thought the Communists 
were probably lying but mi: iybe they might give them an extra one a 
week. If they did, it ws as clear profit and why should they shoot them, 
they argued. 

Most of us have never really been hungry so we don’t quite know 
what that means. One of the things the Communists used in that part 
of the world with a great deal of effectiveness was to say that the 
Americans have all this food but they would rather see it spoil than 
“see your children fed.” It is a very effective argument with someone 
who is thinking of his youngsters eating tomorrow. 

It seems to me there is real value in using the surplus constructively, 
in terms of our foreign policy. From the standpoint of the distr ibu- 
tion of it, I think there 1 is very real value in having private American 
relief agencies do it in place of the Government, because governments 
by and large are suspected. People wonder what the strings are and 
what the motives are. Private agencies are fairly free of that element 
of suspicion. For example, I remember in making distribution of 
books to the university in Bangkok the Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs asked me two or three times during the preparations what our 
strings were and how the whole thing worked, and I kept assuring 
him there were no strings. He said, “I don’t want to be impolite but 
I have been in the gov ernment for 4 years here, and the British and 
American Governments usu: uly have strings. That is quite all right 
but I just want to know what they are.” 

So you have the element of “strings” in government which dis- 
turbs people. Distribution by private American agencies takes a lot 
of the “string” out, and creates good will that comes from the heart 
without a feeling that we are looking for something in return. I 
think it comes down to the point that you always get more by indirec- 
tion than you do by direction. 

I will be delighted to answer any questions anyone would care to 
ask me. 

Mr. Merrow. We thank you for your splendid statement. 

Mrs. Bolton 

Mrs. Boutron. Some years ago, we first heard of the sale of plows 
for India. Some of our Members were on a plane. Two men on 
the plane had a picture of a small plow. It was quite dramatic what 
they said that would do. It was said that Nehru had shown some 
interest but not very much, and it was unfortunate because close to 
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where he lived was one of the most poverty-stricken areas and that 
people could have been put to work making plows, that there was 
plenty of material. 

At that time, the cost was something like $2.50. 

Mr. Frencn. I think you are talking about Mr. Stevens and Mr. 
Miller. 

Mrs. Boron. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Frencn. I have discussed it with them many times. It was 

ossible for them to produce in India at that cost. The cost was 
figured on a mass-production basis that we have in this country. It 
included only the blade. You also have to have something to put 
the blade to, or it doesn’t work very well. 

Prices are a little higher there, where you do things by hand. 

Mrs. Bouron. I am very much interested that it is only between $12 
and $18. It is quite amazing. Then, as I remember it, they told us 
it made the difference of preparing 2 acres or 10 acres per man. 

Mr. Frencu. That is right, and also the difference of the amount 
of soil that is turned over. They are just scraping the surface with 
a wooden stick, and with this thing you get down and dig a furrow 
with it. 

Mrs. Bouron. It made quite a real difference in the whole thing. 

I am simply fascinated. I left downstairs with my heart in my 
boots, because I wanted to be over there, but I am glad I came. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays 

Mr. Hays. You spoke of Chancellor Adenauer. Do you mean that 
he literally attributed to CARE packages his being alive today ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. That is what he said. All the dealings I have ever 
had with him have been completely honest and that is what he told 
me. 

Of course, after the war, there was a great shortage of food in 
Germany. At one point in 1946 a CARE package in Germany was 
worth $210. That was the top it was ever worth anywhere. 

Mrs. Botton. I was there in 1945, and talking with the man on the 
street. I remember one old fellow, a very, very nice old man—well, 
maybe he was 60— 

Yes; it is good to be a democracy. It is good to have a bill of rights, but you 
can’t eat the bill of rights, and we are hungry. 

It made a great impression on the picture. 

Mr. Frencn. The meaning of food is hard for us Americans to 
understand. It has no meaning to you unless you have seen it, or 
unless you have lived through it or have seen it over and over again. 
It just doesn’t have any meaning to you. It can’t. 

Mr. Hays. Now, do you believe that the recipient countries should 
handle the distribution at that end by private agencies? 

Mr. Frencu. I believe that an American private agency should 
handle it, should supervise it. The agency works in conjunction with 
the Government, but I think the American private agency ought to 
supervise it. In many countries, and I mean not the slightest reflec- 
tion on their honesty or integrity, the machinery of doing this kind 
of thing doesn’t exist. With the best intentions in the world, things 
sort of slide off here and there. It is very useful to have 2 or 3 bright 
young Americans in jeeps who don’t mind using sleeping bags if they 
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have to, just dropping in on the villages once in a while. You can 
just make sure that everything is going according to the plan agreed 
on. 

Mr. Hays. And that fixes the responsibility. You fix it with CARE 
in this country and that follows right through. 

Mr. Frencu. That is right, until it gets to the final individual who 
eats it and knows it comes from the American people. 

Mr. Hays. You advocate letting it be known that this is American 
generosity ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. Everything we send has an American label on it. 
Every piece of goods that goes out has “America” all over it. All the 
jeeps around the country have the flag on one side and “CARE— 
USA” on the other. In Yugoslavia the boys developed such a clique 
of friends—the Yugoslavs are very generous and friendly and as 
soon as the boys would come into the village on the second round, 
the first thing the peasants would want to do would be throw their 
arms around them. It was all done in good will. 

Mrs. Botton. You think that if Tito were to make a move away from 
America, it would be very difficult for him to do? 

Mr. Frencu. That is what he told me. He said it would be very 
difficult if the government wanted to change its policy—which it 
didn’t, of course, but if it did, it would be very difficult. 

When you go to a country and have 4 million people with knowl- 
edge that they have friends in a particular country, people they will 
never see, and who know that there are no strings attached to the gifts, 
then when someone comes in and says that we are a bunch of thieves 
over here, the 4 million people just won’t believe it. 

Mr. Hays. That makes it easier for us to serve our—our propaganda 
program. I use the word loosely—through private agencies distribu- 
tion rather than governmental enterprise. If we tie it in with our 
strategy purposes, it lessens its effectiveness ? 

Mr. Frencu. You get by indirection, very often, things you don’t 
get by direction. 

As soon as there is a feeling that there is a string attached, everyone 
begins to look to see what the angles are. Who is trying to do what? 

When a man gets something on a basis of friendship, and a desire 
to share with someone else, you gain in the long run what you can 
never buy with a checkbook: 

Mr. Hays. I would like to get something in the record about the 
ocean freight experience. I happen to have been one of the authors 
of the ocean freight amendment, and I know your appraisal of that, 
but I think in this connection it ought to go into the record. 

You took the relatively small amount we made available from the 
Government appropriation for ocean-freight purposes, and multiplied 
that many times, in terms of goods finally deposited in the recipient 
countries; is that correct ? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. You referred to Europe and then India. 

Mr. Frencn. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. Do you have any figures with you? 

Mr. Frencu. I have no figures with me, but every bit of money paid 
by the Government for ocean freight, we just added additional ma- 
terial over and beyond the amount of the freight money. 
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I think that ought to be continued in terms of the regular program. 
But I think we should first see if the receiving country can share in 
the cost of it. 

Mr. Hays. And certainly in the distribution. 

Mr. Frencu. Any country is willing to do that. 

Mr. Hays. In many instances, you : feel they can absorb the ocean 
freight? 

Mr. Frencu. Well, they have. Our experience has been that they 
do, so all I can base it on is the experience we have had. 

The only thing I don’t know, of course, is to what extent, how large 
that can be, what the economic capacity of the country is to absorb it. 

There is a very interesting byproduct in this food, for example. 
In one Latin American country, the wife of the president told me 
that she and her husband had’ been trying to get the Congress fo: 
2 years to appropriate money for a school- lunch program, for a milk 
program, basically, but they couldn't sell the Congress that it ought 
to be done. She was very hopeful, and her husband w as, that afte: 
one round of this free American milk they would be able to convince 
the Congress of their country that they ought to start buying it be- 

cause it would be so valuable to the country. 

The other thing that has been developed which was quite interest- 
ing in Colombia and Bolivia when the programs were signed up 
one country put up $30,000 in dollars to buy plastic cups, plates, and 
so forth. They asked us to buy them from American manufacturers, 
and we put out bids. Thus there were commercial byproducts that 
came out of this program which were completely unsuspected when 
we started doing it. 

Mr. Hays. Getting back to the ocean freight, in the case of India, 
we did pay out some money under that amendment. 

Mr. Frencu. That is right. 

Mr. Hays. And your organization handled much of that, did you 
not ? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes; all the private relief agencies were involved in 
it and benefited from the appropriation in their general programs. 

I think some legislation of that kind should be continued for many 
programs other than surplus that all private agencies have. But 
I feel very strongly that on this surplus we should find out whether 
a country can absorb any of it, first. 

Mr. Hays. Would we lose any of the goodwill value if we utilized 
some of the international agencies in the world food distribution 
program ? 

Mr. Frencu. Would we lose any ? 

Mr. Hays. Would we lose any? How would you evaluate those 
two procedures, the American agencies—primarily private—and the 
international agencies? To what extent can we preserve the goodwill 

value in providing food for distribution by international organiza- 
tions? 

Mr. Frencn. Through UNICEF and groups like that? 

Mr. Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Frencn. You get a lot of goodwill, undoubtedly. You don’t 
identify it primarily as American, but there are many countries who 
would prefer to have help from an international agency than a directly 
national one. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Merrow. How many countries are getting aid through CARE? 

Mr. Frenen. It is 51 at the moment that we are operating in. 

Mr. Merrow. Which one is getting the most, at the present time ? 

Mr. Frencu. Korea is the top. Korea, India, Israel, Germany. 

Mrs. Bouron. Do you send any to Syria and Lebanon ? 

Mr. Frencu. We have never had any success in working out an 
agreement. I have been to Bagdad, Damascus, and Beirut on several 
vecasions and have had our regional people in there. 

Our basic agreement everywhere requires that everything must go 
in duty free. ‘Tf there is any rationing in the country, that no ration 
coupons be lifted for any extra food that comes in, and that the distri- 
bution be under our control completely. The Syrian and Lebanese 
Government and Iraqi Government have never been willing to sign 
that kind of agreement. In the discussions I have had with the minis. 
ters, they have been, I should say, less than enthusiastic about work- 
ing out the programs. In one discussion with several ministers in 
Damascus, when we were discussing the plight of the Arab refugees 
and trying to work something out, they said after all, it was not their 
problem, it was an American problem. They said that the United 
States had created the State of Israel and created the refugees. It 
was not their problem. 

I pointed out they were co-religious, and therefore shouldn’t it be 
their concern? They said no, that if they starved to death, it was the 
will of Allah. 

With regard to Jordan, you have to ship through Lebanon, and if 
you can’t get through Lebanon duty free, your contract with Jordan 
doesn’t amount tomuch. But we are still working on it. Periodically, 
we go back to Damascus, Beirut, and Bagdad and try again, and 
some day I guess we will get something worked out. 

Mrs. Bouron. You won’t mind if some of us work on it? 

Mr. Frencnu. Oh, heavens, no. The ministers in those countries 
seem to have fairly fixed ideas, I gather. 

Mrs. Bouron. The people don’t have the same ideas, though? 

Mr. Frencu. In Damascus, they talked about working with the 
Ministry of Welfare. Yet when this Prime Minister was talking to 
me he said, “We don’t have a ministry like that, you understand, so 
you couldn’t work with them.” 

There isn’t such a thing in the country. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Carnahan. 

Mr. CarnanHan. You distribute packages just in countries with 
which you have an agreement ? 

Mr. Frencnu. Yes. We only operate if we have these three basic 
provisions. Duty free, no ration coupons, and our control of the 
distribution and handling. 

We had some other provisions right after the war which we have 
now gotten away from pretty a certain amount of police pro- 
tection and so forth where it was essential, where things were pretty 
chaotic, as they were earlier in Germany and Austria. But those three 
basic things we require everywhere. 

Mr. Carnanan. You do take requests from individuals to deliver 
packages into countries designated by the individual ? 

Mr. Frencn. Oh, yes. About half of CARE’s total volume is for 
designated individuals in designated countries. Then we get a con- 
siderable amount of funds that are for categories of people, with 
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maybe no countries specified. The widow of a Protestant minister, ay 
orph: un child, a member of a philharmonic orchestra. We have even 
had Americans designate packages for people who collected cats, for 
people who delive red newspapers, for stamp collectors. We even had 
one from an ex-GI who said that so many kilometers northwest of 
Paris was a baker. The baker had seven daughters, and he wanted 
to give the eldest daughter a package. We delivered it. 

We have had various combinations of designations that we have 
had to carry out to the best of our ability. 

Mr. Carnanan. You must get requests, then, for deliveries withi; 
countries where you have no agreement. What do you do with those’ 

Mr. Frencu. Return the money. We used to operate in Poland, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. We withdrew 
from Rumania and Bulgaria. The Czech, Polish, and Hungarian Gov- 
ernments refused to renew the agreement. When they w ould not re- 
new it we came out. When we get an order for 1 of these 5 countries 
we return the money. In all five there is great need. If we could find 
any way we could operate with any control, such as we had previously, 
| think our board would be willing to try again. However, there 
seems to be no great enthusiasm on the part of those Governments in 
having us operating there. 

As a matter of fact, from their standpoint, I don’t know why they 
didn’t drop out a long time before they did, because when I was in 
Poland, near the end of our contract, I was near the Russian frontier, 
and a Polish peasant told me that the Russians were telling them the 
West was no longer their friend—their friend was in the East. But 
the peasant remembered that they had a package of food, and the pack- 
age said, “CARE, USA,” and for that reason he didn’t believe the 
Government. 

Every time we delivered a CARE package to one of those countries 
the contents, plus the friendship of some American, belied everything 
the Government said. This completely undermined Soviet propa- 
ganda. 

Mrs. Botron-s Do you work in France? 

Mr. Frencu. Yes. We don’t do very much now in France with 
food, since France doesn’t need it. 

However, there are categories you find in many countries. When 
you get back of what we call the tourist curtain, you find blocs of 
people the average tourist never sees. If you are living on the Ameri- 
can dollar in Paris, in a good hotel, it is a very delightful experience. 
But a lot of French workers in the suburbs around Paris aren’t living 
that way. In those areas we do considerable. Two or three years ago 
a couple of girl tourists came into our office in Paris and said they 
thought it was hard to see why we were operating there. They were 
living in a good hotel, and why should CARE be there. We said the 
only trouble is that it takes the French worker 314 days to earn 1,300 
francs, and he didn’t have much of a lunch that day. 

Mrs. Botron. And the people who served them their food certainly 
didn’t get 1,300 frances in 3 days. 

Mr. Merrow. You work with WHO and FAO? 

Mr. Frencu. WHO made a survey of the world areas of need where 
we thought we could help them. For instance, they tell us which 
hospitals in Thailand or India need 10 beds or 20 beds or 100 sheets, 
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ol needles or whatever it may be. On a priority list. 

, try to supply the institutions they select. They continue to check 
to see if, in the meantime, from any other source, from an American 
foundation, an American missionary group or anybody else, those 
beds are coming in. If they are, they are taken off the list and some- 
ody else is put on the list. 

We also have a midwife program throughout southeast Asia, central 
Asia, and Latin America, where we are putting midwife kits in 
through WHO. In most of the countries—Mexico, for instance— 
WHO calls in midwives every 30 days for a refill of kit supplies and 
gives them a refresher course every 30 days. 
~ Mrs. Bouron. Wouldn’t it be nice if we had one of those operations 
in this country ¢ 

Mr. Frencu. A midwife operation ? 

Mrs. Bouron. Yes. We need it very much. We need it all through 
the South and in practically every large city. 

Mr. Frencn. I am amazed at what they tell me one kit like that 
will do in some of the Latin countries in terms of mortality. It has 
amazing results. 

Mrs. Bouron. And the information that goes to the midwife, as to 
what she needs to protect her patients and what she doesn’t want to 
do, lest she infect them, and so forth. 

Mr. Frencu. I have been amazed at what the doctors tell me 
about results a bloc of these kits will bring. 

Mrs. Bouron. Might this not be helpful to our Indian people and 
in the deep South? 

Mr. Frencn. I might explain a little further about our relation 
ships with other agencies and UNESCO, for example. 

We have a bibliographical committee which prepares, I guess it 
is about 104 categories, now—surgery, medicine, nursing education, 
agronomy, soil conservation, and so forth. They compile a list of 
the best and most scientific books in those categories. 

Then, in conjunction with UNESCO, we find libraries in the world 
which are short of certain categories, and the university tells us 
which blocs of books they need. They do not furnish the titles. 
We pick them on the theory that the bibliographers we have are more 
familiar with the latest technical books. If the school wants books 
in obstetrics, Dr. Fulton at Yale is much more competent to tell 
which are the best and latest books in obstetrics. Then the uni 
versity can go down that list and get the books they want. In other 
words the schools select the brackets they want and our committee 
picks out the actual titles and then delivers the books. 

We have also sent iron lungs to Asia. We are trying, for instance, 
to set up an iron-lung bank in Tokyo. They had only one in the 
whole country. We have gotten four in there, now, in the Tokyo 
General Hospital. 

We have tried to work fairly closely with the international 
agencies to avoid any duplication and overlapping anywhere, and 
to use their skill and knowledge in areas that can be most helpful 
to us. 

The information has been quite useful. 

Mr. Merrow. Do you think these international agencies are doing 
a good piece of work ? 
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Mr. Frencu. I would say in the main, yes. I think that WHO, 
for example, has a fairly modest budget for the things they are tr ying 
to do, and they can’t do much in terms of supplies and equipment. 

One of the problems is that you go out and do a demonstration 
somewhere and then there isn’t any money to get equipment and ma- 
terial to carry it on. WHO doesn’t have it and maybe the countr 
doesn’t have it, so some of the things can’t really be carried to the 
point where they could be helpful. 

Mrs. Bouton. Is that where you would come in? 

Mr. Frencu. Of course, we have been trying to. Our resources are 
fairly limited. 

UNICEF, I think, is doing an excellent job—the Children’s Fund 
and WHO—from all I have seen—-I know less about many phases of 
UNESCO than I do about UNICEF and WHO, but judging from 
relations we have had with UNESCO, it certainly seems to me they 
are doing a good job. Some of the things they are doing in Mexico 
are extremely useful. 

We thought so much of what FAO has been doing that we asked 
Mr. Dodd to come with us. 

Mr. Merrow. UNESCO in fighting illiteracy, ILO in fighting pov- 
erty, WHO in fighting diseases, and FAO in fighting hunger, we 
making a tremendous contribution. It is on these fronts that we 
should do more and more. 

Mr. Frencu. I would agree with that completely. 

It is very difficult. You | know the Salvation Army, a long time ago, 
learned something. When you pick up a man on the Bowery, before 
you start talking religion, you get him a bowl of soup and a cup of 
coffee. It isa very sound psychological observation to use. I am not, 
defining some of our friends around the world as being the Bowery, 
but hunger does strange things to human beings. 

Mr. CarNaHan. What percentage of the population of the world 
is hungry ? 

Mr. Frencu. Half the human race goes to bed hungry every night. 

Mr. Carnanuan. What percentage of them are sick? 

Mr. Frencu. I don’t know. An awful lot. You can go into an 
Arab country and practically everybody you see has something wrong 
with him. I don’t know what the percentage on a worldwide basis 
would be, but it is pretty high. 

Mr. Carnanan. What percentage is illiterate? 

Mr. Frencu. That is quite high. Higher than the hungry—con- 
siderably higher than the hungry. One of the problems, with all the 
technical assistance, is the problem of illiteracy. Ifa man is unable to 
read instruction in sanitation, in public health, in democracy, in al- 
most anything, it makes it awfully difficult to start training. Literacy 
is such a slow process. 

One of the men who was CARE’s mission chief in Bremen spent 
about 9 months in India and North Africa, and then in Central Africa, 
making a study of the illiteracy program to see if there was anything 
CARE could do. For $10 could you educate 2 people, 6 people, 3 
people, or how many ? 

Mrs. Botton. Have you ever talked to Professor Richards 
Harvard on the way to teach? He is doing what was originally 
basic English. He came to this country and “stayed at Harvard on 
a language program. When the Chinese boys came over to learn 
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their airplane work in Miami, he and Miss Gibson went down during 
the war, and in 3 weeks he had the boys speaking English. He had 
taught the old, tough sergeants how to teach them and the results 
were amazing. 

Mr. Frencu. What is his name? 

Mrs. Bortron. Dr. I. A. Richards, at the Harvard language school. 
They have an enormous amount of material they have prepared for 
various languages. Basic English has been in China; it has been 
in Japan; it has been in quite a number of countries of Europe. It 
was taught over the air to South America by a Chinese girl. Her 
pupils ranged from 7 to 70 years old. 

Mr. Frencn. I think that is one of the extremely important things 
in the world. 

Mrs. Bouron. May I suggest that you ‘contact the Payne Fund, at 
7706 Interstate Building. Mrs. Walker there can give you all kinds 
of information on it. 

Mr. Merrow. Is there anything else? 

Mrs. Botton. We are very appreciative of your coming, Mr. French. 

Mr. Frencn. You are very nice to ask me to come. I am sorry to 
have been late. 

Mrs. Bouron. When we get into some of this in the full committee, 
I think it will be very helpful if we can have the rest of the com- 
mittee really hear this from you, directly, on some of these problems. 
We flounder around, sometimes, wishing that we had just exactly 
what you have told us this afternoon. 

Mr. Frencn. Any time, at your convenience, it would be a pleasure 
to come. 

Mr. Merrow. We think you and your organization are doing a 
remarkable service to the human race. We would like to be helpful 
in any way we can. We would be very happy to have you come to 
the subcommittee at any time and, as Mrs. Bolton has suggested, 
it would be splendid to have you come to the full committee some- 
time. We would like to have you keep in contact with us and we 
will keep in touch with you. Again, we thank you for your fine 
statement. 

Mr, Frencn. Thank you very much for letting me come. 

Mr. Merrow. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 5, 1954 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON Foreign AFFAIRS, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND MovEMENTS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:30 p. m., in room 
G-3, United States Capitol, Hon. Chester E. Merrow (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a meeting of the subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, on International Organizations and Movements. It is a con- 
tinuation of the hearings on the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. 

At this time, and without objection, I would like to insert in the 
pati correspondence that I had with Dr. Quincy Wright of the 

Law School of the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Since he was referred to in testimony that came before the com- 
mittee, I asked him to express his views in reference to matters in 
connection with UN ESCO, particularly world government and he 
has done so in a three-page letter in response to a communication I 
sent to him and without objection we will include that in the record. 

(The correspondence referred to is as follows :) 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
March 30, 1954. 
Dr. QUINCY WRIGHT, 
The Law School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Jl. 

DEAR Dr. WRIGHT: In accordance with your telephone conversation with Mr. 
Kaplan, of the staff, on March 26, 1954, there follows the material which was 
submitted to the Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
by Mrs. J. C. Lucas, executive secretary, national defense committee, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, as part of that organization’s documented proof 
that the aim of UNESCO through teaching world citizenship is to develop world 
government: 

“Dr. Quincy Wright, professor of international law at the University of 
Chicago and a sponsor of the World Citizenship Movement is quoted in the 
June 1948, ‘The World Citizen,’ volume 8, No. 2, as having said that ‘the world 
would be united before another generation was passed * * *. This was 
the task of organizations like the W. C. M. (World Citizenship Movement), 
UNESCO and other world government organizations’ (Emphasis added.) 
The constitution of the World Citizenship Movement, states, ‘Article I, The pur- 
pose of the World Citizenship Movement is to make people aware of the fact 
that they are world citizens, to enable them to function as world citizens, and 
to work for the creation of representative world government of the people of 
the world, by the people of the world and for the people of the world.’ ” 

“Who would presume to disagree with the statements of such eminent au- 
thorities who certainly know the aim of UNESCO?” (The “eminent authori- 
ties” referred to are Dr. Milton Eisenhower and yourself.) 
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Since it is the desire of the subcommittee to obtain all the factual evidence 
that it can relating to the specialized agencies, and particularly to UNESCo. 
any statement or comments on the above you may wish to make for the public 
record would be very helpful in clarifying this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHESTER E. MERROow, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Chicago, Ill., April 5, 1954 
Hon. CHESTER BE. MERROW, 
The House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Merrow: I have your letter of March 30 and appreciate your in- 
terest in getting my opinion on the meaning of “world citizenship.” I may say 
that I have recently been reading the number of the Annals of the American 
Academy on Congress and Foreign Relations which you edited along with Pro- 
fessor Kalijarvi, and looking over your remarks it seemed to me I could find no 
better statement of the aims of world citizenship than occurred in your address 
on page 7: “We must unswervingly dedicate ourselves to bringing about a decent 
international society and to the establishment of a just and lasting peace.” 

While the idea of world citizenship is an old one—the term has been used by 
Socrates and many philosophers since—perhaps in recent times the idea has been 
given a special meaning by the address of the late Nicholas Murray Butler, presi 
dent of Columbia University, entitled “The International Mind.” This and other 
essays were published in a volume by Scribners & Sons under the title “The Inter- 
national Mind” in 1913. President Butler did not use the word “world citizen 
ship,” but it seems to me he meant about the same thing when he used the term 
“the international mind.” I have been rereading his essay and note that he said 
“that the international mind is not inconsistent with sincere and devoted patriot- 
ism is surely shown by the history of the great liberal statesmen of the 19th 
century who had to deal with the making of Europe as we know it.” Among such 
statesmen he referred particularly to Gladstone in Europe and John Hay and 
Secretary Root in United States. Another point which he made was “in striving 
to gain the international mind, it is necessary, first of all, to learn to measure 
other peoples and other civilizations than ours from their own point of view and 
by their own standards rather than by our own.” 

Similar ideas were expressed by Elihu Root in addresses which he made as 
president of the American Society of International Law at time of the First 
World War. I remember particularly that which he gave in April 1917 just after 
the United States had entered the First World War, insisting that democracies, 
if they were to survive, must see that law had a larger role in the handling of 
international affairs. Ten years later, deploring the failure of the United States 
to implement the rule of law by going into the League of Nations, at a meeting 
called in his honor by the New York Council on Foreign Relations, Mr. Root said 
“for these years the League in the political field and the court in the judicial 
field have been rendering the best service in the cause of peace known to the 
history of civilization—incomparably the best. War results from a state of mind. 
These institutions have been teaching the people of Europe to think in terms of 
peace rather than in terms of war. We, the great peace-loving people, what have 
we done to help in this wonderful new work. No sympathy, no moral support, 
no brotherhood, Our executive department has done the best it could, but gov- 
ernments can do little. It is the people, the power of the people behind the gov- 
ernment, that means everything.” Then in 1980, at another meeting of the New 
York Council on Foreign Relations, Mr. Root said “civilization proceeds by 
changes within the individual and not by compulsion from without.” 

It was this order of ideas that long ago convinced me that if a rule of law was 
to be maintained in international affairs and that if institutions of international 
cooperation were to work, individuals in many countries must think of them- 
selves as “world citizens.” For that reason I was willing to join with the late 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, long president of Stanford University and Secretary of the 
Interior in President Hoover’s Cabinet, with the late Mrs. Emmons Blaine, daugh- 
ter of Cyrus McCormick who invented the reaper and a leading philanthropist of 
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Chicago, the late Edwin H. Cassels, a Chicago lawyer, and the late Edwin R. 
Embree, long president of the Rosenwald Foundation, in founding what we called 
the “World Citizens’ Association” in 1939. A dozen other like-miujded Americans 
joined us from various parts of the country and for a number of years during 
and after the war the organization carried on conferences and published pam- 
phiets. It has now ceased to exist, most of the leading members having died. 

I enclose herewith a copy of the bylaws of the organization and a statement 
which I wrote concerning its purposes. You will note that these purposes are 
primarily educational. No definite commitment, as to the forms of organiza 
tion which the world community would take, is made. The organization was 
interested in the United Nations and particularly in UNESCO which it felt was 
to a considerable extent a realization of its objectives. You are of course better 
acquainted with UNESCO than I am, but it does seem to me that the opening 
statement of the constitution “that since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must be constructed” expresses the 
aims of world citizenship. These suggest that individuals must be aware of the 
existence, in our present shrinking world, of a universal community from which 
they cannot escape and continually seek to influence the structure of that com- 
munity and the policies of its members so that they can all live in peace in spite 
of their differences in civilization, culture and economic and political structures. 
Certainly the task was never more difficult than it is today and for that reason 
it seems more necessary than ever that the people of the world shall think of 
themselves as “world citizens” and put forth their best efforts to develop a world 
in which all can be secure and can prosper. 

I have never felt that “world government” in the sense of a centralized political 
structure analogous to that which exists in each of the nations was either prac 
ticable or desirable for the world as a whole. I have never been directly asso 
ciated with any of the numerous world government or world federation organi- 
zations in the United States but have felt that more was to be gained by develop- 
ing the United Nations and the specialized agencies all of which recognized the 
predominant importance of the member nations and are pledged not to interfere 
with their domestic jurisdiction. For this reason I have been associated with 
the American Association for the United Nations. 

In saying this I do not mean that I have any objection to other groups explor- 
ing the possibilities of world federation or world government. The more such 
projects are explored the more it seems to me people will become convinced that 
for the world as a whole much less centralized institutions are desirable. I felt 
there was a great deal of value in the hearings before a subcommittee on foreign 
relations of the Senate of the 8lst Congress, held in February 1950, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Elbert Thomas. At this time seven resolutions were 
before the Senate, all of them supported by a considerable number of Senators. 
Three dealt with proposals for world federation, one with proposals for Atlantic 
Union federation, one with proposals for the political federation of Europe, and 
two with proposals for strengthening the United Nations. These two were in- 
troduced respectively by Senators Douglas and Ferguson. I spoke in favor of 
the Douglas resolution on this occasion and I was also favorable to the Ferguson 
resolution. I am happy to say that the major proposals of these two resolutions 
have to some extent been adopted by the United Nations in the Uniting For 
Peace resolution of November 1950 which made it possible for the General 
Assembly, which is free of veto, to play a larger role in problems of collective 
security. This indicates my general approach to the problem and I believe that 
the more discussion there is the more people with the world citizenship point of 
view will come to see that it is through gradual improvement of existing insti- 
tutions that progress will be made, rather than by any organization which might 
be called “world government.” 

In your letter you refer to the world citizenship movement, the purpose of 
which “is to make people aware of the fact that they are world citizens, to 
enable them to function as world citizens, and to work for the creation of repre- 
sentative world government of the people of the world, by the people of the 
world and for the people of the world.” This organization had its office in 
Oberlin, Ohio, and was quite distinct from the World Citizens Association, of 
which I spoke, and I had no direct responsibility for it. I was however 
acquainted with the director, Col. Thomas Tchou, and from time to time corre- 
sponded with him. In my understanding, the term “world government” was in 
this context used in a very general sense, broad enough to include such inter- 
national organizations as the United Nations, I certainly would not subscribe 
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to the statement if this term were intended in a sense as narrow as that usually 
applied when national governments are referred to. 

However, whatever may have been intended by this particular “world citizen. 
ship movement” I am sure that my own view on the objectives of UNESCO are 
not directed toward any such narrow conception of world government. The cop- 
stitution of UNESCO, as you know, includes the statement “with a view to pre 
serving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity of the cultures and 
educational systems of the states members of this organization, the organizatior 
is prohibited from intervening in matters which are essentially within their 
domestic jurisdiction.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Quincy WricHr. 

Mr. Merrow. I think Mr. McLean is not here. The second witness 
we have on the list is Mr. Clark Eichelberger, executive director of the 
American Association for the United Nations. 

Mr. Eichelberger is here. We will be very glad to hear you, Mr, 
Eichelberger. Will you take a chair, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK EICHELBERGER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE UNITED NATIONS, INC. 


Mr. Merrow. You may proceed as you wish. 

Mr. Ercueisercer. My name is Clark Eichelberger. I am director 
of the American Association for the United Nations. The history of 
our association goes back to 1923 when we were organized as the 
League of Nations Nonpartisan Association. Some distinguished 
Republic ans, like Helen Reid of the New York Herald-Tribune and 
Judge Wickersham and some distinguished Democrats such as Ray 
mond Fosdick and Judge Clarke who resigned from the Supreme 
Court organized the League of Nations Nonpartisan Association. 

Of course, we were a minority movement until we changed the name 
to the American Association for the United Nations, which we did 
shortly before the conference at San Francisco was held because we 
felt certain the name of the new world organization would be United 
Nations. 

The association, I might say, has a twofold purpose. We want to 
give the greatest amount of education and information about the 
United Nations and its specialized agencies. We hope this informa 
tion will lead to an ever stronger public opinion in supporting the 
administration in making the United Nations the keystone of our 
foreign policy. 

I have had an opportunity, I think, to observe American public 
epinion toward international cooperation over a long period of time, 
almost a longer period of time than I like to admit at the present 
moment. I can remember the return to isolation at the close of the 
First World War. I became director of the Midwest office of the 
League of Nations Association in the late twenties, and National direc 
tor of the association in the late thirties when the international situa- 
tion was so bad that no one else wanted to be national director. 

Now, I know that there are people who must have appeared before 
you who have told you about certain spots in the country where pub- 
lic opinion was highly critical of the United Nations or its specialized 
agencies. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, I want to say I don’t believe any country in a 
comparable period of time underwent as profound a change in its 
attitude towards the rest of the world as did the United States. 
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Personally, I am an optimist about the capacity and willingness 
of the American people to assume their obligations. Consider the 
‘isolation of the Twenties and the policy of neutrality of the late 
Thirties that continued almost until our entrance into the war. If 
you compare that with a country which led the forces for peetive 
security In Korea, the country that in addition to its general oblig 
tions to 59 other members of the United Nations, has specific military 
obligations of a multilateral or bilateral nature to some 40 nations 
| think we have undergone a most profound change. 

[In 1945, the United Nations was an ideal. There are no grey shades 
about an ideal. Everyone was for the United Nations, except I think 

ay two Senators who voted against it. Everyone was in favor of an 

ganization or society to prevent another war. 

Now, the United Nations is 9 years old and will soon celebrate its 
10th birthday, a date about which there is a general belief that there 
nay be a conference to review the charter and so on. 

What has happened in that period of time! The United Nations 
s not only an ideal, it is an institution. And an institution is subject 
) appraisal, even after a 9-year record. Nothing that an institution 
loes satisfies everybody. ‘There are shades of opinion. But the 
\merican people today by every poll of public opinion are as firm 
for the United Nations as they were in 1945, but it is a much more 

listic opinion, because it is an appraisal based upon experience. 

You will remember that after the defeat of the United Nations forces 
at the Yalu River when the Chinese Communists came in, one of the 
{merican statesmen said that we’d better disassociate ourselves 
from our NATO and United Nations obligations and just defend 
the Western Hemisphere with Britain as an outpost in the Atlantic. 

The pubhe rejected such counsel. And again, when it seemed im- 
possible to get an armistice and cease fire, another statesman advised 
that we should disentangle ourselves from the United Nations insofar 
as the Pacific area was concerned and go it alone. The American 
people ended that debate almost before it began. They rejected such 
counsel. 

[ want to say that I think the American people are becoming mature 
n their attitude toward the rest of the world. They are not thrown 
off base by the vicissitudes of the moment, by the rise and fall of the 
issues in the United Nations. 

The latest Roper poll showed that only 9 percent of the people 
would return to isolation, as against 12 percent of the people who 
would go all the way to world government. 73 percent of the people 
supported the United Nations as it is, or strengthened, as the best 
move toward world peace. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Cowles of Look magazine, who is a member 
of our association board of directors I wrote leading editors asking if 
the Roper poll was a proper reflection of public opinion in their com- 
munity. I received quite a number of letters from editors, practically 
all of whom said it was a reflection of public opinion in their com- 
munity. 

Very recently we have been conducting a series of regional confer- 
ences throughout the country. They have been on a very nonpartisan 
basis. Dr. Charles Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., is president of the 
association. Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt who is no longer a member of 
the United States delegation to the United Nations is giving a major 
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portion of her time to the association. We have been holding co 
ferences all over the country. I spoke in St. Louis last night and flew 
all night to get here. 

{ have never seen larger audiences than at the present time. 

I do want to make this point, that I think public opinion is as strong 
as it ever was, and on a much more realistic basis. 

Now, we need a public opinion in this country that not only wa 
to know about the United Nations, that is not only informed, 
understands the problems of the United Nations, and in understand- 
ing its problems can give you the puolic opinion that you want 
meeting those problems. 

In other words, our association has discovered that it isn’t good 
enough simply to tell people what the constitutional structure of t 
United Nations is. If you say that the UN has 3 councils and 
1 assembly without illustrating, some people might repeat 3 assen 
blies and 1 council. People don’t remember constitutional structure 
until it is illustrated. 

But if you explained that 600 million people have won their ind 
pendence in the last 8 years and that there are 200 million more who 
are wanting relief from colonialism and they represent the hard core of 
the most difficult to adjust; if you explain that the toughest problem 
the United Nations will meet next to the east-west conflict in the next 
few years, is the colonial problem, they understand. And they w 
derstand the interesting dilemma of the United States which wants to 
support its NATO partners some of whom have colonies, not embat 
rass them, but at the same time stand for its traditional principle 
of freedom of colonial peoples. 

We find surprisingly little opposition, as an association, in d 
cussing the United Nations when we talk about the United Nations 
terms of problems and that the United States has to help solve those 
problems, and that in a democracy public opinion must give the 
Government the strength to solve those problems through the U 
Nations. 

I know there ave many questions paneer — the specialized age 
cies and I would like to congratulate you, sir, for this very remarkable, 
thorough, comprehensive analysis of oe pe ialized agencies. It is 
a job that I hope will be made available to libraries and every pos- 
sible group throughout the country. Here is “it.’ 

Of course, no specialized agency nor the United Nations, itself, 
can have a record of perfection any more than any government can, 
but you point out that for 9 years the reeand is pretty good, 

I know that much of your testimony has been directed toward the 
specialized agencies and their relationship to the United Nations. 
Our Association feels—our approach is this—that peace must be 
approached on all points; that peace must be a matter of collective 
security. It must be a matter of disarmament. But it must also be 
a matter of food. 

If half the people of the world are illiterate and half the people 
are hungry it is more difficult for them to se the way of 
life that we must work for, through the United Nations and through 
every means that the charter provides. 

Therefore, if UNESCO is doing something in the field of basic 
education, and the ILO is raising labor standards in other countries 
so that we don’t have the competition from cheap, foreign labor; if 
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Foes and Agriculture, and WHO are meeting these fundamental 

oblems of human want, we believe they are all part and parcel of 
th total approach to world poh That is why I think it is part 
of the genius of the United Nations, that it does provide these many 
al proac ‘hes, 

We organized in Luxemburg in 1946, the World Federation of 

nited Nations Associations. I go to the meeting of the federation 

ea year. Iam interested in the different approaches the different 
ited Nations associations have. 

| remember hearing the representative of an Asiatic association 
say that if the Asiatic countries were now to be industrialized with 

ip through point 4, and United Nations technical assistance, one 
of f the missions of the United Nations associations in those countries 
was to see that human betterment kept pace with industrialization, so 
industrialization in Asia wouldn’t produce the slums of Manchester 
and Liverpool that the industrial revolution produced in Great 
Britain. 

I met young people from Africa, some in tribal dress and some in 

. latest European fashions, young men and women representing 
[ nisel Nations associations of Africa, because the British have been 
very intelligent in urging that associations be organized. Tribal 
chieftains in some of the British territories, like Togoland, have en- 
couraged United Nations associations. They are thinking of the 
United Nations primarily in terms of what it will mean in the way 
of freedom of colonial and trust areas. 

I find that each country sees the United Nations in terms of what is 
most pressing for its interests. I think the American people, wealthier 
not having to call upon the United Nations for relief from malaria and 
for food supply, are in a position to have a more balanced approach 
than many other people, because we can see it from the standpoint of 
collective security, technical assistance, and everything else. 

| would like to conclude in this way: We feel that “ad United Na- 
tions must be the foundation of American foreign policy and not be 
an instrument of convenience. When we joined the U nited Nation 

e did not join a world government. I wish that phrase were not used 
because it has become a symbol, and scares people away from a funda 
mental discussion of UNESCO or various agencies of the United 
Nations. 

However, when the United States and other countries ratified the 
charter, they did something very fundamental. They accepted some 
thing that has some aspects of sovereignty. The United St: ites offered 
to give the United Nations agencies sovereignty for inspection and 
control of Atomic Energy. We are glad to do it to save ourselves 
from destruction. But it is not total world government as such. 

Now, I believe that the United States has fulfilled its obligations 
under the United Nations more fully than any other great power. 
Nevertheless, I do not believe that either this country or any other 
country is making the maximum use of the United Nations. It is not 
to take the place of normal diplomacy. It is not to take the place of 
regionalism, which is perfectly proper and recognized in the charter. 
Nevertheless, I do not think that any nation today is getting the maxi 
mum advantage and giving the maximum support to the United 
Nations. 
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I don't know any way in which our Government can do it exce pt as 
Congress, you gentlemen, the President and the executive departments 
know that the *v have a public opinion which will support them. 

I think I knew President Truman’s views toward the United Na 
tions. I think I know President Eisenhower’s views. I am convinced 
that both of them regard the United Nations as a keystone of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 

The purpose of our association, and the many agencies with which it 
works, is to ore a strong, public opinion. I think we should be 
ahead of the Government. I am sure you don’t object when organiza- 
tions urge a position beyond which you can go. 

We had a conference in Washington in March, .on United States 
responsibility for world leadership in 1954. One hundred and two or- 
ganizations sent delegates to our conference. They were voting as indi 
viduals and these resolutions are not binding on the organizations 
except as they ratify them. I will leave copies of these here because 
I think they do reflect a general opinion. 

However, I would just like to point out what is happening now in 
Geneva. I think the conference at Geneva—and I hope and pray that 
it succeeds as much as anyone in this room—is a demonstration of the 
fact that old-fashioned conferences outside the United Nations cannot 
do any better than a United Nations conference. A United Nations 
conference has a better chance of success because it can be continuous, 
because it has the moral impact of a great many nations who do not 
have the issue at hand as their immediate concern, but a major con- 
cern nevertheless. I would say that I think what is happening in 
Geneva could very well result in returning major problems to the 
United Nations. I know a year ago Secretary Dulles was anxious to 
have the Indochinese situation in the United Nations. I imagine the 
French and everybody wish now it had been internationalized under 
the United Nations. 

Now, those are rather random remarks, Mr. Chairman, but I wanted 
to just say a word about our association: Education and the develop 
ment of public opinion. I wanted to say a word about what T thin! 
American nublic opinion is, because it irritates me when IT hear some 
one say, “Well, there is a lot of isolationism in Los Angeles.” ae 
there is, but there are 22 chapters in support of the U nited Nations, i 
support of our association in southern California. I can pick out a 
lot of spots where there is a lot of silly, negative criticism but T can 
show you the forces working to counteract them. Basically, I think 
the American people are growing up. They are becoming a mature 
people. Itisa great demonstration of democracy for some 160 million 
people to think their way through their foreign problems in the ver) 
critical period through which we are now going, and remain steadfast 
in their United Nations obligations. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Eichelberger, I am a supporter of the United 
Nations, also. I have been very happy to have your point of view. 

How are we going to overcome the practical difficulty which I think 
perhaps you w ill agree with me exists; namely, the recalcitrance on the 
per of the Soviet Union to reach any kind of agreement, or if they 

sxach any kind of agreements, their refusal to ‘abide by them, and 
gar dividing the United Nations? 

Mr. Ercuevsercer. Mr. Chairman, I see no way of overcoming it 
now. It isa fact that we may have to live with for a long time. It 
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is a fact that causes tremendous military appropriations and affects 
the lives of all of us. 

[ can only make this comparison, that in the United Nations, the 
Soviet Union sees frequently that the votes go 45, 47, and 50, and in 

. few instances even 55, to 5, against it; that a conference in the United 
Nations does have in back of it a considerable moral opinion of man- 
kind. The Soviets are being just as recalcitrant at Geneva, in a 
conference outside of the United Nations, as they would have been had 
the conference been within the United Nations. I think they will try 
to be just as obstructionist one place as another, but in the U nited 
Nations, there is a greater moral impact of world opinion than outside, 

I have no illusions as to how utter ly impossible they are to deal with 
and that they are going to be so for some long time to come. 

Mr. Merrow. We wrote in the conclusion of the re port of the mis- 
sion to which you referred that probably the specialized agencies 
would exist without the United Nations, but it would be difficult for 
the UN, itself, to exist without the ground work that is being laid by 
the specialized agencies. 

Of course, the United Nations deals with political questions and 
these specialized agencies are more or less technical, with the exception 
of UNESCO. 

Of course, we would hate to see a failure of the UN, but I have often 
felt that if this attempt at an international organization should fail, 
there would have to be another attempt. 

Now, do you think these specialized agencies could continue on, if 
anything happened to the UN? 

Mr. Ercuevsercer. I doubt it, because if anything happened to the 
UN, I think we’d move into a war situation so rapidly that these agen- 
cies would just go by the board. If anything happened to the UN, I 
would expect the world to divide even more ‘than it is now, into two 
blocs, and a great many nations trying to avoid involvement in either. 
The International Labor Organization, maintained itself during the 
Second World War through | the hospitality of Canada, but I don’t 
think the specialized agencies would exist if the UN were destroyed. 

I would not disassociate the agencies from the United Nations. To- 
gether they are part of the common front against war. I think the 
United Nations has been very helpful in coordinating the program of 
the agencies. There might have been a danger in the early days of 
agency rivalry, but the United Nations has achieved considerable co- 
ordination through its technical assistance program. 

Our Government and others contribute to the common fund which is 
divided among the agencies on the basis of programming and perform- 
ance. I think the more that the United Nations can do, the more you 
can do and the more that governments can help to bring about in- 
creased coordination of the specialized agencies under the technical 
assistance program, the stronger the impact will be on the problems of 
human want. The agencies have done a magnificent job. 

I would like to say this too, if I am not going too far afield. I under- 
stand there is developing the very finest cooperation in the field be- 
tween our point 4 people and the U ‘ited Nations representatives. You 
have pointed it out in your report, and I have heard about it from other 
sources. 


Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays 
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Mr. Hays. Mr. Eichelberger, is it too late for the United Nations 
to do anything about the issues involved in Geneva? 

Mr. Ercuevsercer. No, I don’t think so. I saw one dispatch—| 
don’t know whether it was in a Chicago or St. Louis newspaper. One 
of the thoughts Secretary Dulles had was that the Indochinese 
affair could be brought to the United Nations. I realize that these 
negotiations will have to run their course, and all of us hope end pray 
they will be successful. But if an agreement is not reached, I should 
think the Indochinese problem should go to the United Nations. 

The French have been in a highly sensitive mood because of {| 
humiliation of years of defeat and occupation and their feeling t 
their empire was slipping. Consequen tly, they have followed a 
consistent policy. ‘They moved that the three states of Indochi: 
members of the United Nations, which is a recognition of their inde- 
pendence, but they objected when Thailand, supported by Secretary 
Dulles, wanted to bring the Indochinese matter to the United Nations 
because they said it was a civil war. They are reluctant to give 
pendence to the states of Indochina as the British did to India and 
Pakistan. The latter, when given independence, elected voluntai 
to be members of the British Commonwealth. 

It seems to me that rf Indochina had been brought to the United 
Nations, all of Asia would be sitting in on the deliberations. 

What I am terribly afraid of is this: that India and other Asiat 
states, who unfortunately tend toward a neutralist policy anyway, may 
be forced into further neutrality by not being consulted. You will 
remember that at the Seventh General Assembly last August, meeting 
to set up the political conference on Korean unity, our Government 
took the position that it could not have India at the conference. This 
was primarily because of Syngman Rhee’s objection. We took the 
position that those who had fighting forces in Korea were the te 
ones to be on our side in the negotiations. However, over 40 nation 
gave material aid to the United Nations side in Korea and voted Com- 
munist China the aggressor. Any nation that gives as much as a single 
bushel of rice must somehow count—any nation that goes with collec- 
tive security to any degree—should be given some chance to participate 
somehow on our side. I am a little worried lest a policy of restricted 
conferences forces us into a position we may later deplore. 

Mr. Hays. But you think with the conclusion of the Geneva discus- 
sions there may be the opportunity for a fresh beginning by the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Etcurieercer. Yes. I would like to see Indochina and Korea 
come back within the cirele of the United Nations for future confer- 
ences. After all, we used the United Nations to stop aggression at the 
38th parallel. Logically the nations should use the machinery of the 
United Nations to bring about the result that the fighting is supposed 
to have made possible. 

Quite obviously, the Geneva Conference is to carry out a resolution 
of the General Assembly, but what happened was that apparently the 
regimes in Moscow and Peiping said they didn’t want the Geneva 
Conference under the United Nations, because the United Nations had 
been a belligerent. 

In other words, the United Nations had fought against aggression, 
therefore, they the aggressors, didn’t want the conference under the 
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U. N. They presented our Government with a cruel choice, either a 
onference outside the United Nations or no conference at all. 
| think if we had gone to the Assembly, the conference would have 
n held and the others would have atte nde d. 

"ie Hays. I presume there is no question but that the French were 
re sponsible for it taking the turn that it took. 

Mr. EICHELBERGER. That is right to the extent that they are re- 
sponsible for Indochina not coming before the United Nations. It 

a matter that Mr. Dulles anticipated. He wanted it to come before 

UN. 

You will remember we were up against a not altogether somewhat 

milar situation when we wanted to support Indonesia and the Dutch 

d if we did, they would not join NATO, but our Government sup- 
ported the UN anyway and the Dutch did join NATO. We could say 
something similar to the French and the French might acquiesce. 

| don’t want to imply any criticism of the policy of Secretary 
Dulles, whose zeal, energy, hard work and courage in trying at the 
present time to check Communist advance in Asia should have our 
unanimous support. 

If I were talking to our delegates, today, I would urge, “Bring it 
ill back to the UN. It would be bad enough inside, but it is much 
worse outside.” 

Mr, Hays. With reference to the UN, is it a matter of record that 
french policy is related to their difficulties in the African colonies ? 

Mr. Ercneteercer. Yes. The French are under terrific ga in 
north Africa. I have much sympathy for them. They have built 
some beautiful cities. I am sure you have been there in some of your 
travels. They have built some beautiful cities and invested money 
and built hospitals and improved the lot of a lot of people who were 
pretty miserable. 

However, nationalism is an important factor in this world. The 
British faced it wisely and kept a considerable part of their Empire 
by giving people freedom and then having the people voluntarily stay 

1 the Commonwealth. 

I am somewhat pro-French in my sympathies. I hope they will 
meet the problems in north Africa in a liberal spirit so they can 
keep their economic position. When people want independence. some- 
times they are not very polite in the way they ask for it. 

France is afraid to have Indochina internationalized because they 
are afraid that would press India and others to ask for further con- 
sideration of the north African problem. 

I think the north African situation is different, however. <A col- 
umnist recently pointed out something I am sure that most of us knew 
at the time but had forgotten—that President Roosevelt wanted Indo- 
china to be put under United Nations trusteeship. Since the French 
had lost Indochina, he was not in favor of returning it to them, Un- 
fortunately he died before such a plan could be put into effect. 

However, once the French were fighting communism there we 
couldn’t afford to have them let go. We have had to back them 
against Communist expansion. 

Mr. Hays. Now, I would like to turn to another subject. You are 
familiar with the steps taken by our Government to reduce to a mini- 
mum any of the risks of Communist espionage by reason of the UN 
being located in this country? 
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Mr. Eicuersercer. Yes. 

Mr. Hays. Do you have any suggestions that would belong in the 
public record, of further steps that might be taken to make this 
Nation secure against any penetration of that kind? Do you care 
to express an opinion as to the extent to which that danger exists? 

Mr. Ercueveercer. Frankly, Mr. Hays, I don’t think the danger 
exists at the present time. I think that very drastic steps were taken 
to see that all Americans underwent loyalty tests. I believe those are 
to be completed, now, within 3 months. That is the estimate I have 
heard. Certainly it would have been the most thorough casing of 
all the Americans. 

Ambassador Lodge has pointed out time and time again how few 
secrets there are in the United Nations. 

I would like to call attention to a situation on the reverse side. One 
time Trygve Lie got a letter from the Communist Government of 
Czechoslovakia saying the Czechs on the UN Secretariat had been 
there too long and should be replaced by some new people. They 
would just withdraw their passports and the UN could send them 
home. 

Trygve Lie took the position he wouldn't let any government dic 
tate to him as to what persons should be on the staff, and we applauded 
him. 

We don’t want to go so far as to give every government the right 
to dictate the entire personnel, because the Secretariat would be di- 
vided into people whose main thought was to being identified with 
whatever revolutionary government was in power, say in Latin 
America, so they could hold their jobs. 

Under the doctrine of the host country, we have a right to insist 
that this country is protected. The Secretary General has said he 
would not have on his staff anyone who engages in any subversive 
or political activity. If the problem isn’t handled delicately, much 
harm can be done by destroying the independent character of the 
Secretariat by dictation from 60 governments. 

It is a very delicate situation and I wish it could have been handled 
a little more smoothly and not so much by the meat axe technique 
that has been used by various people. 

Frankly, I think we have gone so far, now, in searching the Sec- 
retariat for any Americans who are secur ity risks, I think now, just as 
a baseball pitcher shows a change of pace, we should make every 
effort in helping the Secretary General to build the finest, most in- 
dependent staff possible. 

Mr. Hays. And I assume there is every reason for the responsibility 
for personnel being clearly fixed in the office of the Secret ary General? 

Mr. Ercuersercer. Yes, 

Mr. Hays. It is in our interests to have it in his hands, rather than 
on any kind of allocation basis, so that some other nation holds a 
veto over it. 

Mr. Ercuersercer, Exactly. We don’t want to do it in such a way 
that we give any dictator an opportunity to dictate to the staff. We 
don’t want to create a situation where each country would like to 
examine everybody at the Secretariat to make sure they are in sym- 
pathy with the particular regime at home. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Merrow. You made it a point that these matters ought to be 
considered in the United Nations. Of course, the matter of Korea 
was considered in the United Nations and we did 95 percent of the 
fighting and so on. 

With that kind of a situation, how can you hope to get effective 
wtion on these matters / 

Mr. Ercuetsercer. Well, could I break that down just a second, 
Mr. Chairman? We would have had to fight in Korea anyway. We 
eouldn’t let Korea YO. We could have done it alone. We could have 
one more than 95 percent, and we would have been accused of an 
imperialist venture. 

We had the blessing of 53 members of the United Nations who 
nformed the Secretary General that they supported the first Security 
Council resolution. We had fighting forces from 16 nations, but in 
addition to that, forty-some accepted material aid of some kind and 
6 voted the regime was an aggressor. 

Furthermore, while we did a disproportionate share of the fighting, 
we had the moral and the legal support of the world community in 
vhat otherwise we would have had to clo alone. Both the material 
and moral help we received was very important to us. 

Now, if it was good for us to use the United Nations to resist aggres- 
sion at the 38th Parallel, I think we would have been doing a great 
service to the strength of the United Nations had we seen to it that 
the conference to bring peace after the resistance to aggression, was 
as clearly in the United Nations as the part about aggression was. 

You have pointed out a very interesting fact in your report, regard- 
ing the difficulty of getting a university professor for a technical 
assistance job. He can’t be cleared in time for the job to be done. 
Something has to be done to make it possible for reputable men to 
be called in emergency jobs for the U. N. At the moment, they are 
erying for Americans in Korea but they can’t send Americans to 
Korea because of the length of time it takes to get them cleared. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hays. Thank you very much, Mr. Eichelberger. 

Mr. Merrow. Our next witness is Mr. McLean, General Secretary, 
World Movement for World Federal Government, Amsterdam. 

Mr. Merrow. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF MACLEAN W. McLEAN, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
WORLD MOVEMENT FOR WORLD FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, AM- 
STERDAM; RESIDENCE, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Mr. McLean. I think perhaps it might be well to give a little 
background as to when the world movement was formed. It was 
formed immediately after the effect of the explosion in Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, when the world knew that the atom had been—that 
nuclear fission was possible. 

I think we can go back a bit further and say that in the early part 
of 1945, when the U. N. Charter was being drawn up, I think the people 
who took part in that were not in the main aware that that had been 
done, and that mass destruction had entered a new phase. 

Perhaps for that reason, when the World Movement for World 
Federal Government was formed in Switzerland in 1947, there was 
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considerable stress on the fear of such weapons, the fear of a Third 
World War. There was a considerable amount of rather urgent feeling 
among the people from different countries who came to Switzerland 
and took part in the conference when the world movement was set up. 

In that same conference in Switzerland, the European Union of 
Federalists was also established and they immediately had a sensa 
tional rise in interest, and very soon we became a sort of semioflicial 
organization, many people taking part in that European Union of 
Federalists effort have continued and are now taking part in the 
Strasbourg meetings of the progress of Europe. 

I believe we were in a unique position. We were doing a pioneering 
thing. This sense of urgency which world feder alists had, gh 
distinct differences between leaders in different countries so that the 
world movement was made up of a sort of negative and positive sal, 
(1) People who felt something must be done to set up an international 
organization which would effectively keep peace, which was not de 
pe .ndent on the sort of treaty formation of the United Nations, but to 
see if we couldn’t develop something along the line of our own 
federation. 

This sense of urgency at the beginning I think led some people to 
rather belittle the effectiveness of the United Nations as it was. As 
time went on, I think the very real purpose of the United Nations has 
been demonstrated in many ways, and as time has passed in all of the 
areas where the world movement has member groups, there have been 
better relations with the United Nations groups, better relations with 
those people who have not felt quite the urgency of getting a structural] 
change in the United Nations. 

The World Movement for World Federal Government is a sort of 
clearinghouse and although, oddly enough, we are talking about a fed- 
eral system of a very limited type for the world, we are not ourselves 
federal in character. I mean we are just sort of a clearinghouse for 
a league of organizations working for a strengthened U nited Nations, 
one that can operate to assure peace and to create a situation in which 
the strange dilemma in which all nations today find themselves, will 
no longer “be nec essary. 

It is our function in the world movement to gather information 
about all studies made in the direction of strengthening the United 
Nations, to encourage such studies to be made in all parts of the world 
by all kinds of groups, not only in our own, to find out what kind of 
conclusions they come to, to see what areas of agreement there may be, 
and what kind of differences exist, and to see, in other words, if we 
can help to create a public opinion, an acceptance of personal r 
sponsibility by citizen groups, for overcoming this extremely tic 
and vital problem in the world, today. In that we have two rather 
diametrically opposed growths, I think, i in that nationalism has had 
a very great rise in the last years, in many parts of the world where 
countries have just achieved their political independence. Nationalism 
is very pronounced. In many other areas where peoples are trying to 
achieve national independence, that feeling of nationalism is rampant. 

We feel that this effort by all people everywhere to find their own 
way of life, to find a way in which they can live according to their 
own way of life, to do as their tr aditions, as their education and so on 
has taught them is the best way, is a healthy thing. That is the 
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healthy side of nationalism. The unhealthy side is the side which 
says that the foreign areas are wrong and the foreign areas are not 
as good as we, and as long as any nation, we believe, is able to 
threaten, to turn neighbors into a ‘subsidiary of its force, there is 
creat danger. 

~ Tt is extremely difficult, of course, to find any blueprint that will 
solve this problem. We know, for instance, that the Moscow regime 
is very much opposed to the giving up, as they say, of any kind of 
sovereignty. Interesting tests of that point of view came about re- 
cently in Denmark and in the Netherlands where the constitutional 

yhanges have been made which will permit those countries to enter 
the European Federation. The Communist parties in those two coun- 
tries oppose any giving up of sovereignty. 

We also find that the fear of giving up sovereignty appears on the 
other extreme, from people who feel that in giving up any kind of 
sovereignty anywhere in the world, the United States will lose its w ay 
of life. We feel that it is extremely important right now in the 
world for the good of people everywhere, to begin to find out if there 
is an area of agreement, where, by pooling our sovereignty in cer- 
tain areas, it will be possible to find a security which we no longer 
have as nations, and, in other words, to find a kind of sovereignty 
which has largely, in reality passed, even in terms of the most power- 
ful nation. 

The world movement has conferences each year and last year in 
Copenhagen it was possible for the World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government to hold joint commission meetings, with the World 
Association of Parliamentarians for World Government, which is a 
group of the members of parliaments or former members of parlia- 
ments who also are trying to find a way to overcome this present world 
dilemma. As a result of these meetings, commissions which repre- 
sented people from many countries came up with some reports and 
those reports have been sent out into areas where we have interested 
groups. They are translated into some 12 languages and between 
now and the end of the summer when the next conference will be held, 
we hope very much that we can assemble a number of reports to see 
how this thing looks in southeast Asian countries and African areas 
and South America, in this country and the various parts of Europe, 
and in analyzing those, see if we can find to what extent this common 
area of agreement in terms of international control might be accom- 
plished. 

The world movement believes that this area of international control 
must cover four points, at the minimum. 

1. To prohibit by enforceable law the right of nations to use force or the threat 
of force in international affairs : 

2. Te make laws binding upon individuals and national governments pro- 
hibiting the construction or possession of armaments beyond that required 
for international police purposes, and to administer an agreed schedule for 
universal disarmament ; 

3. To maintain adequate and effective civilian inspection and police forces 
to ensure that the world law affecting armaments is respected: 

4. To bring to trial in world courts any individuals and groups who con- 
spire to make weapons of war in violation of world law; 


Now, I know it has been an extremely encouraging thing for me as 


an American abroad, and for many other people who are Americans 
overseas, to know that in this country hearings are being held. We 
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in the world movement are most interested to see what kind of ob 
jections there are. Many of these objections are valid. Many of 
them have some validity. Some of them are based on misinformation, 
and it seems to us if we can encourage not only the positive side, but 
find out what kind of negative thing was said, and proceed along the 
line of analyzing in an objective way, to see to what extent these obje 
tions are really valid, that it will have an enormously helpful effe 
in creat ing this world opinion, to try to get at the root of the prob] em. 

Very recently, the Federal Union, the member group in Britain, has 
sent a delegation to see Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in London and they have presented certain proposals. 

The Parliament group has also gone to Mr. Lloyd with simil; 
yroposals, 

The efforts of these groups were made at the suggestion of Anthony 
Eden who feels that this type of activity is really very useful in the 
sense that I think all people who are interested in political affairs 
realize it is very hard to get the ordinary man to accept personal 
responsibility, particularly for things as widespread and complex as 
world problems of this sort. 

The Netherlands Government, as you probably know, has set up 
an actual, official commission to study the United Nations Charte1 
provisions and our member branch—it isn’t a branch because it is 
a member group—in the Netherlands has been working along with 
the official Netherlands Government committee, there, in exploring 
the possibility of strengthening the United Nations along these lines. 

The same kind of action has been taken, I believe, in Denmark 
and several other countries and I am hoping that as this thing begins 
to grow, we will have a much better opportunity of knowing whether, 
as some people say, to change the United Nations into a federal type 
of structure, with certain enforceable power, is really as Utopian as 
it has been said that it is. Under the present cost. of armament it 
is very difficult for any government, no matter what the political 
ideology may be, to effectively work out its own plans for the better 
living conditions of the people, and if it is possible to find some 
way for all nations to feel that they are not going to have their 
internal affairs interfered with, we think that it may very well be 
that it is more practical, rather than more Utopian as a way to move 
forward. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Hays 

Mr. Hays. Well, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate Mr. McLean’s state- 
ment. I think there have been some clarifying contributions in this 
statement, since reference has been made to the organizations with 
which he is identified. And, I should say that they are alike in 
their purposes, in defining what their essential] objectives are, 

I am grateful to you for coming. I think it enlightens the com- 
mittee to get all of these viewpoints before us. 

I wonder if you have had an opportunity to see the testimony that 
was offered with reference to— 

Mr. McLean. I haven’t, I’m sorry to say. I just arrived this 
morning. Did you have anything in mind? 

Mr. Hays. No, I don’t think it is necessary to make a statement. 
It is a matter of getting as much information as we can and as many 
viewpoints as we can. 
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Mr. McLean. It might interest you to know that at the conference 
in Copenhagen we had the chairman of the Foreign A flairs Committee 
of the South Korean Republic, there. There were eight representa- 
iives from Vietnam. Wehada strong delegation from Japan. There 
were people from the Gold Coast and Liberia. The Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry from the Gold Coast was present, actually work- 
ing on the commissions there, as was the Minister of Education from 
Nigeria. 

There have been allegations that this is the sort of thing which 
appeals to the Soviet. In fact, of course, unless they are able to 
have their own kind of world government, they will not be happy 
about anything else. We are talking about something that would 
be rather at odds with that under their present policy of dominating 
from one spot. 

Mr. Hays. Now, the group of parliamentarians to which you refer 
is made up strictly of members of legislative bodies / 

Mr. McLean. Yes, I think the Secretary General, Mr. Gilbert 
McAllister is a former member of the British Parliament. The 
president is Mr. Clement Davies, leader of the Liberal Party. 

Mr. Hays. Only parliamentarians are eligible ? 

Mr. McLean. That’s right. 

Mr. Hays. That has no organic relationship with the group? 

Mr. McLean. No, we are simply working in the same direction and 
in many ways are able to exchange information, in terms of what is 
seemingly acceptable in various areas. 

Mr. Hays. And, the members of the parliamentarians group sit in 
their individual capacity and not as representatives of governments ? 

Mr. McLran. That’s correct. Most of the parliamentary groups, so 
far as I know, have been set up—in fact, I know of none which have 
not—in such a way as to avoid any possibility of being identified with 
any particular party. In Britain, for instance, it includes Liberal, 
Labor, and Conservative members. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Annalee Stewart, legislative secretary, 
United States Section, Women’s International League for Peace and 
Kreedom. 

My name is Mrs. Annalee Stewart. I am legislative secretary of 
the United States Section of the Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, 1734 F Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 

Mrs. Stewart. Mrs. Gladys Walser, our U. N. observer, was the one 
who was supposed to testify, but she is on a field trip throughout the 
Middle West and was unable to come. Among her subjects, she is 
diseussing the United Nations and encouraging support for it. I am 
substituting for her at somewhat the last minute, today. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ANNALEE STEWART, LEGISLATIVE SECRE- 
TARY, UNITED STATES SECTION, WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL 
LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom was 
founded in 1915 at the Hague, by Jane Addams and a group of inter- 
nationally minded women. The league is an international, inter-faith 
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and inter-racial organization whose aim is to establish by democratic 
methods those political, economic, and psychological conditions which 
will assure the inherent rights of man and bring peace and freedom 
among nations, 

The Women’s International League is one of the 70 nongovernmental] 
international organizations which have been granted consultative 
status under the Economic and Social Council of the U. N., and takes 
very seriously its consultative status with the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization, UNESCO; the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, FAQ; and the United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, UNICEF. 

The permanent consultant from the -League’s international head- 
quarters in Geneva, Switzerland, attends and participates actively 
in the meetings of the various organs of the UN, both in Geneva and 
at the UN headquarters in New York. She has contributed studies 
which have been circulated as UN documents—one, The Status of 
Women in the UN and another, The Trusteeship System. In her 
absence from the New York oflice, the accredited observer from the 
United States Section of the WIL represents the International 
WILPF as well as the United States section at the UN. Our UN 
observer has an office in the Carnegie International Center across 
from the UN Buildings. 

The league’s international consultant and the observer for the 
United States section at the UN both provide our members with UN 
publications and with reports of current happenings at the UN. The 
league also encourages its branches and national sections to organize 
study groups, institutes and public meetings to help create an en- 
lightened public opinion about the UN. It is my responsibility as 
legislative secretary for the United States section to work closely with 
the WIL observer at the UN to the end that UN proposals may be 
supported by necessary appropriations and legislative action in the 
United States Congress. 

Throughout the 39 years of its existence the league has stood for 
u strong international organization functioning democratically within 
the framework of law as essential to lasting peace. We believe that 
the United Nations represents a stage of such an organization and as 
such we give it full support. 

The league believes that the principle of universal membership in 
the United Nations and its specialized agencies offers the best hope of 
resolving tensions and suspicions and of strengthening a cooperative 
constructive worldwide community of nations. 

The league believes that to function effectively as an international 
body the Secretariat must have genuine independence from interfer- 
ence, intimidation or limitation by any national group operating in its 
own limited interests rather than for the welfare of the international 
body. 

The league believes that the primary responsibility of the United 
Nations as outlined in the charter is to operate as an instrument of 

mediation, negotiation, conciliation and judicial review in resolving 
world tensions rather than to rely on collective security by military 
might as a means of stopping aggression or settling international 


disputes. 
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The league urges the governments represented in the United Na- 
tions to use the facilities of the International Court of Justice for the 
settlement of disputes. 

The league holds the goal of the United Nations to be total world 
disarmament enforceable under law. It believes that the extension of 
the services of the specialized agencies, dedicated to removing the 
age-old causes of war—poverty, hunger, and disease—will be an ef- 
fective means to that end. Likewise, the resources in money, man- 
power and the treasures of the earth released when the crushing burden 
ef armaments is lifted and the threat of the desolation of war is 
removed will make this program possible. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom has 
watched with deep concern the extension of militarism and rearma- 
nent throughout the world. It, therefore, welcomes and accepts as 
encouraging signs along the road toward total world disarmament, 
the establishment of the Disarmament Commission by the United 
Nations General Assembly and the efforts this commission has made. 
The league strongly supports the resolutions on world disarmament 
ind development introduced in the Senate by Senators Ralph E. 
Flanders and John J. Sparkman with 32 other Senators and in the 
House by Representatives Leslie C. Arends and Brooks Hays with 

) other Representatives, including 7 members of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. 

These beginnings and these hopes need to be extended and imple- 
mented. The league hopes that your committee will hold hearings on 

Arends-Hays resolution some time in the very near future. The 
league welcomes the steps already taken to follow up President Eisen- 
hower’s message to the United Nations on December 8, 1953, when he 
proposed the development of an atomic pool plan for the use of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. 

The steps necessary for universal disarmament should include a 
practical program for enforcement by a United Nations police force 
operating under law; a trustworthy system of international control 
ind inspection; and genuine efforts to solve those scientific and tech- 
nical problems involved in the effective control and elimination of 
atomic and other weapons of mass destruction along with all weapons 
of war, including conventional arms. 

Recognizing that the low economic status of vast areas of the world 
results in human suffering as well as in serious international problems, 
and believing in the use of the resources of the world for the benefit 
of its people, we support an international program of mutual assist- 
ance free from military commitment and courageous in magnitude. 
While we recognize certain values in programs of economic develop- 
ment initiated by individual countries and private enterprise we pre- 
fer to support such programs as those carried on by and through the 
pes ase Nations and its specialized agencies. Only such programs 

‘an, we believe, furnish adequate safeguards against economic ex- 
ploleation, avoid the fear of imperialistic aims or military commit- 
ments, and inspire the confidence essential to achieve democratic and 
peaceful development. 

We believe that economic crises and despair often drive people to 
the desperate remedies offered by totalitarianism but that economic and 
socia] welfare promotes the growth of peace and democracy. 
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We would emphasize again the importance of the specialized age: 
cies such as FAO, WHO, UNICEF, and UNESCO through which to 
attack hunger, poverty, disease, and ignorance. We would like to 
call attention especially to the estimate “made by the officials of FAO 
that nearly three-fourths of the human race go to bed hungry each 
night. We believe that it is possible to help eliminate famine and 
slow starvation by more equitable distribution of material resources to 
help provide all men with a decent living. As a means to this end the 
establishment of a world food pool such as recommended by FAO 
might help prevent the accumulation of food surpluses in one part 
of the world while peoples in other parts of the world are starving. 
The expansion of the technical assistance program under the UN 
might ine ‘rease the food supply sufficiently to the level necessary to 

meet man’s basic needs. 

The United Nations Children’s Fund—UNICEF—established 
1946 was started to meet the emergency needs of children. We are 
glad that the status of the Children’s Fund has been changed from an 
emergency operation to a continuing agency. A number of our Wom 
en’s International League officers and members have seen at first hand 
the excellent work done by UNICEF in the 69 countries and territories 
where it has functioned. 

I should say that Mrs. Walser had a trip around the world this 
past year, where she was able to observe firsthand the work of the 
Children’s Fund, as well as some of the other specialized agencies 
She watched the inoculations for yaws in Indonesia and reported the 
grat itude of the people in saving their children. 

UNICEF has brought hope and life through its programs to help 

children and mothers, particularly in the treatment of tuberculosis, 
yaws, malaria and various other childhood diseases. 

While it is desirable to get dollar-for-dollar matching funds, it 
the league’s hope that the United States will continue to support 
wholeheartedly the United Nations Children’s Fund and encourage 
generous and adequate contributions to the budget for the fiscal year 
1955 to cover the,18-month period January 1, 1954 to June 30, 1955, 
which we understand would not exceed $13,500,000. 

Helping children and mothers is one of the most effective ways to 
create understanding between nations and increase faith in each other 
in this difficult period through which the world is passing. 

The league has also encouraged support of the emergency fund for 
the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees. We would make 
an especial appeal now for this fund in order that those unfortunate 
people who have been affected so serioulsy by the ravages of war and 
political persecution may be helped and may feel the concern of our 
people. 

When we look at the billions of dollars which go into the United 
States defense budget and compare them with the $28.4 millions 
which is the United States budget request for the United Nations, the 
specialized agencies and the 16 other organizations of which we are 
a member, it causes us to urgently appeal that appropriations for 
the UN agencies be fully met. In this way, = United Nations, as an 
instrument for international cooperation, can help to create the 
foundations for peace and freedom here mal around the world. 

Our organization is working vigorously to support the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies in every constructive effort. 
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We appreciate this opportunity to appear before you and encourage 
vou who are working so hard in this direction. 

Mr. Hays. Mrs. Stewart, you have no organic ties with the organi 
vation Which Mr. Eichelberger represents ? 

Mrs. Stewart. We are one of the 100 and some organizations who 
work with the AAUN and we always attend their annual conference. 
[ usually represent our organization on the resolutions committee, so 
that in that way, as far as one of the cooperating organizations are 
concerned, we are considered one. Our organization was founded, of 
course, long before the AA UN and has its own separate program, but 
we both work in many of the same areas. 

Mr. Hays. But you are completely independent of his organization ? 
Mrs. Srewarr. Oh, yes. Our organization and budget are com 
pletely independent though cooperative. We emphasize certain things 
more than they do, particularly in the area of negotiation, mediation, 
nd conciliation and in having as one of our priorities, world dis- 
irmament and development. The AAUN is primarily an American 
organization. The Women’s International League in our relations 
with the UN always act as a member of an international organization 

which had consultative status. 

Mr. Hays. You have interests outside the peace program, strictly? 

Mrs. Stewart. Our organization believes in both peace and freedom 
ind that you cannot have one without the other. We believe also that 
lomestic and foreign policy are interrelated. Therefore, in order 


to have good international relations, we must have good domestic 
policy. So in our principles and policies which are prepared by our 
National Policy Committee and presented to the annual meeting in 


June each year, we present our principles in relation to both domestic 
policies and foreign policy. 

We think whatever happens in the United States has an effect upon 
our relations with other countries, and vice versa. 

Mr. Hays. I don't recall whether or not you gave the number of 
countries in which you have activities. 

Mrs. STEW ART. No, I didn’t. We have sections and members in 34 
countries. Our newest branch isin India. Madam Pandit, President 
of the UN General Assembly, who has long been a member of our 
organization, is president of the Indian branch. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you very much, Mrs. Stewart. 

If there is nothing further at the moment, the subcommittee will 
stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 3:50 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon 
vene at the call of the chairman.) 
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FRIDAY, JULY 9, 1954 


Houss or Representatives, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
\ND MoveMENTS, 
Washinaton. D.C. 

(The subcommittee met pursuant to call at 2:45 p. m., in room G-3, 
United States Capitol, Hon, Chester E. Merrow (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. ) 

Mr. Merrow. The subcommittee will be in order. 

This is a continuation of the hearings of the Subcommittee on Inter- 

ational Organizations and Movements. 

We have with us this afternoon, Mr. James Tanham, former vice 
president of the Texas Co. and member of the foreign policy commit- 
tee and a special subcommittee on UNESCO, of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce; accompanied by Dr, J. Warren Nystrom, 
manager of the foreign policy department, United States Chamber of 
Commerce and Richard E. Low, research assistant, foreign policy 
department, of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

We are certainly very pleased to have you with us this afternoon, 
Mr. Tanham. You may proceed as you see fit. 

Mr. Tannam. Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES TANHAM, FORMER VICE PRESIDENT OF 
THE TEXAS CO., AND MEMBER OF FOREIGN POLICY COMMITTEE 
AND SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON UNESCO, UNITED STATES 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. J. WARREN 
NYSTROM, MANAGER, FOREIGN POLICY DEPARTMENT, UNITED 
STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE; AND RICHARD E. LOW, 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT, FOREIGN POLICY DEPARTMENT, UNITED 
STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Tannam. My name is James Tanham. Before retiring from 
active business, I was vice president of the Texas Co., New York City. 
I appear here today on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States to present the results of a chamber study of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

For 7 of the past 8 years, I have been a member of the chamber’s 
committee on foreign policy and I served as chairman of that com- 
mittee from 1950 to 1951. From 1949 to 1952, 1 was a member of the 
chamber’s board of directors. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is a national federa- 
tion of over 3,000 trade and industrial associations and State and local 
chambers of commerce and, also, of over 20,000 direct. business mem- 
bers with an underlying membership of 1,600,000 businessmen. 
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Because the chi unber’s membership embraces practically every 
portant activity in our economy, it presents the opinion of ‘TOS 
section of our country. Since it is a democratic ocaaminelien's enc 
passing a wide range of interests, its members retain every right 
express themselves as individuals. Its polic V positions are deri 
through the democratic proc esses of full debate, dise ‘ussion, and voti 
and represent the vie wpoints of the majority of its membership. 


On April 28, 1954, the delegates to the 42d annual meeting of t 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States unanimously adopted 
this declaration of policy on UNESCO: 

The national chamber supports the stated purposes of UNESCO: “To 


tribute to peace and security by promoting collaboration among the nat 
through education, science and culture.” It is our belief, however, that UNESCO 
ean be made more efficient and more effective by adopting the following 
suggestions : 

1. The total number of projects should be reduced and the remainder ev: 
uated in view of their practical short and long-range contributions to the obje« 
tives of the organization. With the available resources at its disposal, both 
funds and personnel, 
activities. 

2. Stress should be laid on “pilot projects” with the expectation that the 
individual countries will assume full responsibility for carrying them 
as soon as practicable 

8. In order that publications of UNESCO will be readily 
lay persons and more 


rn 


concentration should be on the most urgent projects and 


forward 


understandable by 
accurately reflect the purposes of the organization, careft 
examination and approval of everything proposed to be published by UNESCO 
should be made by a responsible authority within that organization, 

It is essential that the viewpoints of American business concernine inter 
tional affairs be made known to other groups of our society so that business 
can exert its full influence in the shaping of American opinion and policy. Ty 
this end, the chamber should participate in UNESCO and other internationa 
affairs, neetings, and conferences, 
Mr. Merrow. .Just in reference to the first recommendation you 
have made, that the total number of projects be reduced. vou made 
quite a careful study of the variety of projects UNESCO is current] 
undertaking. 

Mr. Tannam. Yes, sir; we were impressed with the great number 
of proje cts they were going to undertake and, therefore, we felt they 
might make better progress in achieving their essential objectives if 
the number was reduced and concentration placed on the most 
desirable. 

Mr. Merrow. You feel they 
over so many ‘ 

Mr. Tannam. We felt, considering the limited finances and per 
sonnel available to them, that they could be more effective in not 
spreading out so thinly and, rather, concentrate on the selected, shorter 
list. 

My reason for appearing before this subcommittee is not only to 
present this declaration of policy, but to nresent to vou the facts about 
national chamber action concerning UNESCO and the results of the 
study we made which led to the adoption of this dec laration of policy. 
It is our hope that we may play some small part in increasing the un- 
derstanding of the American people of UNESCO and in encouraging 
more business and professions il people to take an active interest in the 
formulation and carrying out of our foreign policies. 

Recent national chamber action concerning UNESCO grew out, of 
a number of inquiries which it had received about our representation 








are spreading their efforts rather thir 
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on the United States National Commission for UNESCO. We have 
been represented on the National Commission since its founding. 
Some of our members were aware of the accusations which had been 
leveled against UNESCO and believed that, if these accusations were 

ie, the chamber should withdraw its representative from the national 
Commisison and perhaps advocate American withdrawal from the 
ganization. 

he chamber felt that whatever action was decided upon should 
be taken on the basis of a thorough study of the facts concerning the 

tivities of UNESCO and of the charges against it. Our foreign 
policies are surely too important to us tod: iv to permit actions based 

pon undue haste or ignorance. The ch: ambe r felt also that a study of 

iis nature shor ul | be condue ‘ted p rin larily by men possessing as few 
| reconceptions as possib le about UNE SC Ch. hile a more profes- 

onal }! b perh: ips could be done by men experle need in the work eid 
the organization, it was decided that what was wanted was the judg 

ent of those who could look into the matter from the viewpoint aa 
experience of our members. 

\s the national chamber representative on the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO and as a member of the chamber’s 
1953-54 committee on education, Dr. Hubert H. Race, consultant on 
manager development for the General Electric Co., New York City, 
was asked to serve on the special study group. Its other six members 
were chosen from the viewpoint of general familiarity with educa- 
tional and foreign policy matters rather than for any particular famil- 
iarity with the work of UNESCO itself. 

During the summer of 1953, therefore, the chamber appointed a 
special joint subcommittee of its committees on foreign policy and edu 
cation to make a thorough study of the matter. Jarvis Davenport, a 
director of the nat lone il chamber and president. of the Sturgis Water- 
works of Sturgis, S. Dak.: Bradshaw Mintener, another director of 
the National chamber and vice president and general counsel of Pills 
bury Mills of Minneapolis, Minn.; and Dr. Race represented the cham- 
ber’s committee on education. Robert G. Bodet, vice president of th 
Home Insurance Co. of New York; Charles J. Hearst of Maplehearst 
Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa; A. B. Sparboe, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; and I represented the chamber’s commit- 
tee on foreion policy. Mr. Sparboe acted as chairman of this joint 
subcommittee. 

In setting up this subcommittee, Richard L. Bowditch, then presi- 
dent of the national chamber, asked it to pay particular attention to 
the tae five goals: 

we larifying what UNESCO is. 

. Reviewing its program and activities. 

. Examining criticisms made regarding UNESCO. 

Suggesting improvements in U NESCO and its operations. 

Proposing to the board of directors of the chamber a course 
of action for the chamber regarding UNESCO, based on a recom- 
mended new policy on U NESCO. 

In setting about this somewhat difficult task the UNESCO sub- 
committee had several guideposts relating to chamber positions on 
American participation in international organizations, on the proper 
limits of the jurisdiction of these organizations and on the importance 
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of education in expanding output in a growing national and wor 
economy. 

The national chamber has supported the principles of the United 
Nations since before its founding. During the Second World War ou: 
membership approved by over whe lming referendum vote Ameri 
participation in a postwar intern: tional organization for the mai 
tenance of peace and security. The chamber strongly supported the 
ratification of the San Francisco Charter and has consistently rea{ 
yes its support of the United Nations ever since 1945. As recent]. 

s April, 1954, the delegates to our 42d annual meeting reaffirmed 
ste rabenrsent of policy to this effect. Thus, the principle of internatioi 
organization, when utilized for objectives in the national interest o/ 
the United States and when not used to interfere in matters essentia]!) 
within the jurisdiction of sovereign nations, has the strong support of 
the national chamber. It became, therefore, the function of the 
UNESCO subcommittee to determine whether these qualifications 
were met in the work of UNESCO. 

The subcommittee had as guideposts several prior chamber policies 
and positions. Our policy on the United Nations, for example, has 
for a number of years included the following paragraph: 


The United States should be constantly watchful to see that ho action taken 
by the United Nations violates that part of the United Nations Charter which 
specifically prohibits intervention in matters which are within the jurisdiction 
of any member nation. 

Clearly one of the functions of the UNESCO subcommittee was to 
determine whether that organization as well was bound both in theory 
and in practice by such a limitation. 


The UNESCO subcommittee was aware as well of the emphasis 
which the national chamber has always given to the importance of 
education in economic growth and well- ‘being both nationally and 
around the world. In 1945, the chamber published a graphic study) 
of 10 countries entitled “Education Steps Up Living Standards. 

This study concluded as follows: 

Our comparative study of various countries of the world gives strong support 
to the argument that education raises the level of production of a people. The 
ease of a country such as Denmark provides further striking proof over a long 
period of time. Here we have a country that 100 years ago was poor and had 
few resources. It did increase its technical training and a high income has 
resulted. There is every reason to think that the same result would follow in 
the rest of the world if education were increased. * * * A traveler soon notices 
the wide range in resources among countries. After a little study, however, one 
quickly discovers that the countries with high incomes are not necessarily those 
with great resources. * * * 

A study just published on June 8, 1954, by the education department 
of the national chamber entitled “Education—An Investment in 
People” shows the correlation between literacy and per-capita income 
in 10 countries. While not included in this particular study the cor- 
relation between literacy and foreign trade abroad is also very close. 
The interest of the national chamber and American business in increas- 
ing educational standards throughout the world was thus one of the 
factors guiding our UNESCO subcommittee. 

With these standards to guide its work. the UNESCO subcom- 
mittee proceeded to study the activities of UNESCO and the accusa- 
tions concerning it. It decided to meet in Minneapolis, Minn., at the 
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time of the Fourth National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO on September 16, 1953, in order to give 
itself an opportunity to study at firsthand the activities of that group. 

The question of the accusations leveled against UNESCO was of 
first interest to the subcommittee. It found first that the most serious 
of these charges could be divided into four groups: That UNESCO 
advocated world government; that it advocated subversion or com- 
munism; that it advocated atheism; and that it was a sort of world- 
wide WPA with the American taxpayer being forced to foot some 
huge bill for the sole benefit of other nations. Needless to say. if the 
facts had shown that any one of these charges was correct our 
UNESCO subcommittee would have returned an adverse report. 

But when we looked into these specific charges we found them 
basically without substance. We looked for evidence and could not 
find it. A number of quotations have been offered at times to prove 
these specific points. Yet the subcommittee found that in some cases 
these were misquotations, in others they were parceled together from 
different pages and presented as a whole, while in still others they 
were quotations from opinions published by but not endorsed by 
UNESCO. 

The subcommittee felt that UNESCO had not exercised sufficient 
care in selecting its material for publication but that no evidence had 
been produced from these publications to support any of the above 
charges. 

In regard to the charge of atheism the subeommittee was impressed 
by the support afforded UNESCO by the leading religious organiza 
tions of this country including the National Council of Churches, the 
National Catholic Welfare Council, and the Synagogue Council of 
America, 

It noted too that the Vatican itself has a permanent representative 
at UNESCO and that the Catholic Church has been active in com- 
bating what it considers unwarranted attacks on UNESCO on the 
grounds of atheism. 

On the question of expense the subcommittee did not believe that 
the $12 million expended by UNESCO in 1953, of which one-third 
was contributed by the United States, was excessive, if wisely spent, 
considering the importance of the objectives of the organization. 

The subcommittee was particularly struck by the contrast between 
the charge of Communist intent sometimes leveled in this country 
against UNESCO and the violent opposition of the Communist coun- 
tries to its work, It could not help notice that up until that time the 
Soviet Union had never belonged to UNESCO and that the satellite 
states of Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia had tendered their 
resignations charging UNESCO with being “an instrument of Ameri 
can imperialist propaganda.” The subcommittee on UNESCO could 
find no evidence to support the statements either of the Communist 
bloc or of the American opponents of UNESCO that the organiza- 
tion was a tool of either the United States or the Soviet Union. 

The UNESCO subcommittee next considered the more moderate 
charges of inefficiency and waste concerning the programs and meth- 
ods of the organization. While it did not consider itself competent 
to judge exactly the effectiveness of UNESCO’s work it felt that a 
number of reforms was clearly desirable. Any new organization, of 
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course, must go through a period of experimentation in which faj| 
ures, as well as successes, figure and in which much energy, time, and 
money are wasted in working out the best methods and programs. 

The subcommittee felt that this period in UNESCO work should be 
about over. It felt that a very strict order of priority should be estab 
lished in regard to possible projects and that attention should be give: 
only to those on the very top of the priority list. 

With the limited funds at UNESCO’s disposal the major considera 
tion must obvi ously be the resources of the organization rather t] 
the limitless needs of the world. Important too must be the wil] 
ness of the cooperating country to contribute itself to the project 
the best of its ability. 

The subcommittee also felt that UNESCO's role in each proj 
should be conside red transitional. Projects should be established w 
the expectation that they will be turned over complete ly to the } 
ticipating country or countries as soon as possible. The idea of ‘ ‘ilo 
projects” r: ath r than permanent ones should be the driving force of 
the organizatio n. 

A teacher’s success, after all, is determined by the speed and ability 
with which the student can emulate him. No teacher would be con 
sidered a success if his students went through life still dependent upo: 
him for what they were supposed to have learned in school. 

The UNESCO subcommittee submitted to the full foreign policy 
committee of the chamber a report the conclusion of which opened 
with the following paragraph : 


The UNESCO subcommittee has carefully considered the charges against 
UNESCO and believes that most of them are based on a lack of information 
concerning the real nature and activities of the organization. The UNESCO 
subcommittee, therefore, unanimously recommends that the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States adopt a policy supporting UNESCO’s stated purpose 
as contained in article I of UNESCO’s constitution, “To contribute to peace 
and security by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science, and culture.” In making this recommendation we point out speci® cally 
that it is not and never has been any part of the purpose of UNESCO to promote 
in any manner the theory of world government or world citizeuship in a political 
sense 

The report went on to explain why, in the opinion of the subcom 
mittee. membership in UNESCO is in the national interest of the 
U ae States for two major reasons : 

There are important advantages in human understanding and 
in iabatnations’ commerce which accompany and can result from the 
exchange of ideas and methods between American and foreign scien- 
tists and educators. In this regard the subcommittee was mindful of 
the great benefits which have come to the United States in its own 
development because of free access to the educational, scientific, and 
eultur al resources of the whole free world. 

The subcommittee was also conscious that any organization which 
cian to preserve the peace is in the national interest of the United 
States. In addition, however, in encouraging the idea of collective 
responsibility UNESCO increases the chances. ‘that we will not have to 
fight alone if we are again forced to fight against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

In addition to the suggestions for improving the effectiveness of 
UNESCO's work alrez ady mentioned in this testimony, the subeommit- 
tee further recommended some national chamber action concerning 


UNESCO. 
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It recommended that the national chamber continue its participation 
in the work of the United States National Commission for UNESCO 
and that in line with this objective it should take action to broaden our 
national knowledge and understanding of the purposes and functions 
of UNESCO. 

As an example of the need for greater public knowledge of 
UNESCO, the subcommittee noted that Mr. Harry A. Bullis, chair 
man of the board of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., a national 
chamber director and chairman of the chamber’s committee on foreign 
policy, had taken an informal poll of about 50 persons on UNESCO 
when asked to serve as chairman of the local sponsoring committee 
for the Fourth National Conference of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Bullis, in his opening remarks at the conference, reported that 
about half of the persons interviewed had never heard of UNESCO 
while the remaining 25 had definitions ranging from a receptionist’s 
opinion that UNESCO was “one of those chocolate wafer sandwiches 
with vanilla cream filling” to a banker’s view that it was one of those 
subversive organizations on the Attorney General’s list. 

The subcommittee further recommended that the chamber should 
participate in UNESCO and other international affairs meetings and 
conferences in order that the viewpoints of American business be 
made known to other groups in our soc lety. 

On a more general level, the subcommittee recommended that the 
chamber should continue to work toward increasing the participa 
tion of businessmen in the formulation of our foreign policies and 
toward increasing public understanding of America’s leadership role 
in the world today. 

The report and recommendations of the UNESCO subcommittee 
were considered by the full foreign policy committee, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Bullis, at its October 16, 1953, meeting. 

The 1953-54 committee on foreign policy of the national chambe) 
consisted of 36 prominent business ‘and professional people represent 
ing all parts of the country and many segments of American business 
life. 

The foreign policy committee gave the report and recommendations 
of the subcommittee on UNESCO a thorough examination. Here, 
too, the large majority of committee members was not hitherto familiar 
with the work of UNESCO but care was taken to send each member 
full explanatory material concerning UNESCO and the work of the 
subcommittee enough in advance of the meeting to enable the mem 
bers to give sufficient study to the problem. 

After a full day’s debate and deliberation, the foreign policy com- 
mittee voted unanimously to recommend a declaration of policy sup 
porting the objectives of UNESCO and recommending certain 
reforms. 

This recommendation by the committee on foreign policy was con 
sidered by the chamber’s board of directors at its November 13-14, 
1953, meeting. After due deliberation, the board voted without dissent 
to recommend it to the chamber’s committee on policy. 

The chamber’s committee on policy, then under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Clement D. Johnston, now president of the chamber, has the 
function of reviewing all proposed chamber policies with the view 
of passing them on for annual meeting consideration. 
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It considered the proposed policy on UNESCO at its February 
1954, meeting and made some editorial revisions which shortened 
the text of the proposed declaration. The committee then appro 
the revised declaration for annual meeting consideration. 

All proposed new or revised chamber policies are sent to all mem 
bers of the national chamber at least a month before the annual 
meeting so that there will be ample time for due consideration. 

At the annual meeting, held each spring, all new and revised po! 
icles are voted on by the membership. Ample opportunity is give: 
any delegate who wishes to object to or speak against a policy t 
do so. Those policies to which there is no objection are passed and 
then those which have aroused opposition are debated and voted 
The proposed policy on UNESCO was one of those this year to 
which objection was raised. 

It was, therefore, passed over in the general vote on policies. 
When the time for the debate on UNESCO came the gentlema 
who had raised the objection asked for the reasons which had led 

to its recommendation. 

Mr. Harry A. Bullis, as chairman of the foreign policy committee, 
laid the facts behind the recommended policy before the delegates 
somewhat the same manner in which I have attempted to do tod: 

After him, some additional information was supplied by Mr. Bra 
shaw Mintener, a member of the joint subeommittee on UNESCO. 

As a result of these explanations the gentleman who had raised 
objection withdrew it and the policy on UNESCO was adopted 
unanimously by the 42d annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

As this process shows, policies of the chamber undergo a long and 
thorough scrutiny before adoption. Our policy on UNESCO repr 
sents a sincere attempt to find out the facts and, acting upon the hasis 
of them, to support what we think right in our foreign policies. 

We hope that our experience in this work will encourage other 
groups to take a “new look” at aspects of our foreign policies and to 
make the results of their inquiries available to the Congress and to 
the public at large. 

If the well-being of our country depends upon the soundness of our 
foreign policies, surely that soundness itself depends upon the active 
participation of private citizens and groups in the formulation and 
carrying out of these foreign policies. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. Tanham, we thank you for presenting this state- 
ment for the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. It is a 
lucid, comprehensive, and most constructive analysis of UNESCO. 
We are pleased to have your recommendations. 

As you have stated, the chamber is going to conduct a continuing 
study of this organiz: ition. 

Mr. Tannam. Yes, sir. It is the intent of the chamber to become 
well informed on develonments in that respect; yes sir. 

Mr. Merrow. Mr. LeCompte—— 

Mr. LeCompte. The head of UNESCO, now, is Dr. Evans who 
was over here as the head of the Library of Congress. We knew him 
intimately when he was here and we have a very high regard for him. 

IT am interested in your statement that your committee has gone 
into the charge that was made in some quarters that publications of 
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UNESCO did have a left wing or radical slant, and that they were 
socialistic in some of their proposals. 

Your committee was convinced that there is nothing wrong with 
UNESCO? Is it true that there were some unfortunate statements 
made at times ? 

Mr. Tannam. I'll put it this way: Our committee could find no 
evidence that we felt substantiated those charges. I would say the 

irest we could come to anything that might even verge on substan- 

ition was in some of the printed publications of | NESCO and in 

eports of speeches that have been made. They did not at all reflect 

a position or policy of UNESCO, but were a report of a speech, or an 

lress that might have been delivered at some meeting. It could 
ppen in any organiz: ition. 

Mr. LeCompre. It could occur with a daily ne wspaper. The pub 

ier doesn’t necessarily endorse everything a columnist writes, 

Mr. Tannam. Neither does a sponsor endorse everything the radio 

mmentator may say, fortunately. 

Mr. LeCompte. Someone up here quoted something from UNESCO 
regarding world government. Do you remember that? 

Mr. Merrow. I think they quoted a speech made by Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower, and I corresponded with Dr. Eisenhower and in the 
hearings is a statement he made on that subject. 

Mr. LeComere. He qualified that statement afterwards, did he not? 

Mr. Merrow. Yes; he wrote a long letter of explanation and the 
letter is included in the hearings. In the letter, he stated that he used 
the phrase “world government” in a philosophical sense and that he 
was opposed to world government. 

Mr. LeComere. Thank you, Mr. Tanham. 

I have no further questions and can only commend you and your 
organization for your splendid statement. 

Mr. Tannam. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Merrow. I think this isa very excellent statement. 

Your subcommittee examined practically all of the literature of 
Oe 

Dr. Nystrom. Particularly the publications “Toward World Un- 
derstanding” about which there was greatest criticism. We recog- 
nized that these pamphlets were a collection of opinions of various 
teachers made at international seminars and were not necessarily 
endorsed by UNESCO. 

Mr. LeComrere. It seems to me in an organization like UNESCO 
you have to follow the admonition of Holy Writ and not only avoid 
evil but avoid even the appearance of evil. I think if the quotations 
were correct, that some of them were unfortunate. 

Dr. Nysrrom. I think that was the reason for the No. 3 point of 
the chamber policy statement, that there should be more careful ex- 
amination and approval. 

Mr. Tanuam. I think what would be unfortunate in that respect 
would be to condemn the organization, for not expressing the policy 
of the organization. That is what our committee set out to inves- 
tigate. 

Mr. Merrow. You have had constant representation as you said on 
the national committee? 

Mr. Tannam. I did not but the chamber did. 
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Mr. Merrow. The chamber will continue its representation, and 
your report, of course, will be brought to the attention of the Nationa] 
(Commission. 

Dr. Nystrom. For the first 2 years there was representation by the 
president of the chamber of commerce. We found that was rathe: 
unsatisfactory since the president was involved in many other activi 
ties and we have had Dr. Race as the chamber’s representative since 
1949. 

Mr. Merrow. Dr. Nystrom, do you wish to say anything further? 

Dr. Nystrom. I have nothing further to add. 

Mr. Merrow. We certainly appreciate your coming, Mr. Tanham, 
and presenting this fine statement. 

Mr. Tanuam. For the chamber and for myself, thank you and the 
committee for hearing us and for your courteous treatment of us 
while here. 

Mr. Merrow. I appreciate that and thank you. 

We have a statement from the American Legion. on UNESCO. 
Without objection it will be inserted in the record. We have a com- 
munication from Mrs. Bolton, a member of the subcommittee, and an 
insertion, which will be placed in the record, without objection. 

We have a communication and insertion from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Without objection it will be inserted in the 
record. 

We have the following statements also to be included in the record: 

A letter from the League of Women Voters. Without objection it 
will be inserted in the record. 

A statement from the American Parents Committee. Without ob- 
jection it will be inserted in the record. 

A letter from the American Home Economics Association, a letter 
from the chairman. Without objection it will be inserted in the record. 

A letter from the National Fisheries Institute. Without objection 
it will be inserted in the record. 

A further statement from the Cooperative League which will be 
included in the record. 

A statement from the National Farmers Union. Without objection 
it will be inserted in the record. 

A letter from the Women’s University Club of America which will 
be inserted in the record. 

A statement from the National Council of Churches of Christ. 
Without objection that will be placed in the record. 

(The documents referred to are as follows :) 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 19, 1954. 
Hon. CHESTER E. MERROW, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations, 
Commitee on Foreign Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am enclosing a copy of the report of Special Com- 
mittee on Covenant of Human Rights and United Nations, to the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the American Legion at Indianapolis, Ind., May 2, 3, and 4, 
1954. The report was approved by the latter body. 

Your attention is invited to section 2 at page 5, et seq., ending at page 15, and 


which presents views of the Committee and of the American Legion pertaining 
to UNESCO. 
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This office has no objection to this being entered into the record of hearings 
of your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mites D. KeNNeEpDy, Director. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON COVENANT OF HUMAN RIGHTS AND UNITED 
NATIons, TO THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 2, 3, 4, 1954. 


The special committee on Covenant of Human Rights and United Nations 
last reported to the national executive committee at the April-May 1953 meet 
ing. Since that time the committee has held two meetings—one at New York 
City on December 21, 1953, the other at New York City on April 27, 1954. 

At the meeting first mentioned, the committee gave special consideration to 
the matter of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, designed 
to prevent abuse, misuse or misconstruction of the present treatymaking powers, 
with particular reference to Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 by Senator Bricker 
of Ohio (in which some 638 other Senators joined) and the treaty amendment 
proposed by a committee of the American Bar Association (S. J. Res. No. 43) 
Further reference will be made to this subject later on in this report 

The meeting of April 27 concerned itself principally with the Covenant of 
Human Rights and with the subject of UNESCO. This committee suggests 
that this present report might well be read in conjunction with the rather 
extensive reports of this committee made not only at the April-May 1953 meet 
ing of the national executive committee, but also the very extensive report of 
the committee made at the May 1952 meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee. 

Section 1. The Covenant of Human Rights: On April 27, 1954, this com 
mittee met with Mrs. Oswald Bates Lord, United States representative on the 
United Nations Human Rights Commission. Our purpose was to check the 
present status of the covenants. In this connection, it will be recalled that o1 
April 8, 1953, at Geneva, Switzerland, Mrs. Lord made a statement to the 
Commission on Human Rights, a copy of which was attached to the 1953 report 
of this committee. Mrs. Lord’s statement at that time was based upon a lette 
directed to Mrs. Lord, under date of April 3, 1953, by the Honorable John 
Foster Dulles, Secretary of State, a copy of which letter was also attached to 
this committee’s 1953 report. Briefly summarized, the Secretary of State's 
communication to Mrs. Lord was as follows: 

1. The United States stands for full and complete enjoyment of funda 
mental human rights in the conviction that they are God-given and inalien- 
able. 

2. Through education and publicity the United States has developed a 
“human rights conscience’ which is perhaps the strongest factor in our 
nation’s progress. 

3. Injustices occurring in all countries, including our own, cannot be 

overcome in a day. 

4. The Declaration of Human rights adopted by the General Assembly aft 
Paris in 1948 enumerated goals. It is likely they will not be accepted by 
United Nations members as widely as initially anticipated, and in areas 
are being persistently and flagrantly violated. Under these circumstances 
there is grave question whether the completion, signing, and ratification 
of the two Covenants of Human Rights at this time is the most desirable 
method of contributing to human betterment, particularly in areas of 
greatest need. 

5. The United States. representative is asked to present to the Commis 
sion on Human Rights a statement of American goals and policies in this 
field; to point out the need for reexamining the approach of the Human 
Rights Covenants, and to suggest methods based on American experience 
which will bring nearer the goals sought, giving special weight to the value 
of bringing facts to the light of day, to common discussion of problems, and 
to “each country drawing on the experience of other countries for inspira 
tion and practical guidance in solving its own problems.” 

6. “The United States Government has reached the conclusion that we 
should not at this time become a party to any multilateral treaty such as 
those contemplated in the Draft Covenants of Human Rights, and that we 
should now work toward the objectives of the declaration by other means.” 

7. It is incumbent on the United States as a loyal member of the United 
Nations to continue to participate in the drafting of the covenants. 
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8. The United States will support every effort of the United States repre 
sentative on the Commission to bring about, through the United Nations 
higher standards of living throughout the world and a full life to milli 
of persons who struggle merely to exist, and the removal of restraints 0) 
the rights of expression and association so as to release the creative energie 
of the human spirit. 

Mrs. Lord, on April 27, 1954, fully confirmed to this committee that it had 
been her policy as United States representative on the United Nations ( 
mission on Human Rights to conform fully to the basic directions contained 
in the Secretary of State’s communication, and she reiterated that it was tly 
intention of the United States Government not to become a party to the Coy; 
nants of Human Rights. Mrs. Lord expressed the belief to your committ: 
that the position of the United States in this respect was receiving increasing 
acceptance and understanding by other nations, and that there was reason 
believe that other important nations would take the same position as the United 
States in this respect has taken. Subject to this understanding, the Unit 
States representatives to the Commission on Human Rights are continuing | 
assist in the drafting of covenants and have been looked to for help and guidan 
by other members of the Commission for this purpose. Mrs. Lord indicated 
her belief that this course could be pursued with best results on behalf of th 
United States and with best results in the drafting of the covenants. 

Mrs. Lord further indicated that sentiment had developed among other im 
portant nations for simplification in the direction of covenants which would 
more nearly approach our own Bill of Rights. It will be noted that two cov: 
nants are involved—one dealing primarily with civil and political rights, and 
the other dealing with economic, social, and cultural rights. 

It is the distinct impression of your committee that under the present leader 
ship of the United States the best interests of the American people will 
be protected, and that no harmful results will come to our people as a result 
of participation by the United States representatives in the drafting of the cove 
nants, but that on the other hand such participation should tend to protect ths 
interests of our people. While it appears that the Commission on Human Rig! 
ty all intents and purposes completed its drafting work, it is significant that 
the drafts contain no “Federal-State” clauses. The covenants are now befor: 
the Economie and Social Council. This committee will endeavor to keep advis 
of whatever development may occur with respect to the covenants. 

Section 2, UNESCO: On August 25, 1953, a subcommittee of this committee 
consisting of Robert R. Sugarman, William G. McKinley, and the chairman, met 
with representatives of the State Department and of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, at the offices of the United States mission to the 
United Nations, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. A very thorough discussion 
ensued pertaining to the origin, purposes, and work of UNESCO. Since that 
meeting, members of the committee have given a very great deal of study to the 
subject of UNESCO, and have read and studied almost innumerable documents 
and publications relating thereto, including controversial subject matter emanat 
ing from various groups and localities within the United States. 

As a result of such study, it is fair to say that UNESCO is little understood 
by the very great majority of the people of this country. Accordingly, your 
committee believes it advisable to devote some space in this report to a discus- 
sion of UNESCO, what it is, how it is organized, what it costs, what is its mem 
bership, and what is the United States representation therein, and what are its 
purposes, programs, and methods, etc., etc. 

UNESCO is 1 of 10 specialized agencies affiliated with, but not directly con 
trolled by, the United Nations. It originated at a conference held in London in 
1942, which was attended by the ministers of education of nine allied countries 
Its present authority is found in article 55 of the United Nations Charter, which 
states that the members of the organization shall promote “international cultural 
and educational cooperation.” The quoted phrase was recommended by Ameri- 
can consultants who were representatives of business, agriculture, civic, labor, 
religious, and educational groups. On May 22, 1945, prior to the adoption of the 
United Nations Charter, the United States Congress unanimously adopted reso- 
lutions favoring the creation of a permanent international agency to promote 
educational and cultural relations. Members of the United States Senate attend- 
ed a conference in November 1945 as members of a United States delegation. At 
this conference the constitution of UNESCO was drawn. Authority for United 
States membership and participation in UNESCO, and for the establishment of 
a United States National Commission was approved by joint congressional reso- 
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jution on July 30, 1946, by a vote of 264 to 41 in the House, and without dissent 
in the Senate ( Public Law 565, 79th Cong., 2d sess. ). 

UNESCO consists of a General Conference, an Executive Board, and a Secre- 

viat. The General Conference meets at least once each year. Its functions are 

determine the policies and main lines of work of the organization, and to 
make decisions on programs drawn up by the Executive soard. 

The Executive Board consists of 18 members, and the United States has been 
presented continuously thereon. 

rhe Secretariat is a permanent staff appointed by the Director General, as 
ehief administrative officer, who in turn is appointed by the General Conference 
on nomination of the Executive Board. Headquarters are in Paris. Some 67 
United States nationals work at UNESCO headquarters, and about 35 with 
UNESCO missions throughout the world, including about half a dozen in New 
York. 

Phe United States Government has a security clearance with UNESCO's Direc- 
tor General, regarding the employment of Americans by the international agency. 
This action parallels the agreement worked out by the United States and the 
United Nations in this regard. 

The current budget of UNESCO is about eight and a half million dollars, of 
which the United States pays about one-third, or $2.8 million. Any United 
States contribution is authorized and appropriated by the United States Con- 
rress, year by year, and is included in the appropriations for the Department 
of State. In addition, approximately $3 million is allocated for UNESCO use 
from the United Nations technical assistance program. This is used for tech- 
nical assistance, principally in the field of education. 

UNESCO has some 67 member states at this time. The Soviet Union joined 
UNESCO only within the past 2 weeks or so, Three Communist satellite states, 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia, have resigned from UNESCO—each in 
substance stating in its letter of resignation to the Director General that 
UNESCO “had joined the camp that preaches hatred and war among peoples,” 
had placed itself at the service of the American warmongers and “had raised 
no protest against the shameful Anglo American aggression in Korea.” They 

harged UNESCO with being a “tool of the United States policy of aggression 

id with having “become a refuge for all that is the negation of culture and 
science, a refuge of Fascist barbarism.” They deplored what they termed “the 
flood of worthless American films, broadcasts, publications, and other materials 
with gangsterism, worship of force, and glorification of war” imposed, as Poland 

id. on the culture of the people of the world. It will be noted that member- 
ship in the United Nations carries with it the right to membership in UNESCO, 

nd that it is by virtue of such right that Russia has now joined UNESCO, 
where it appears she has already begun her usual obstructive tactics. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO consists of a group of 
100 United States citizens, including 60 representatives of nongovernmental 
organizations, 10 Federal Government representatives, 15 representing State and 
local governments, and 15 members at large. This Commission meets twice 
annually. Its purposes are to advise the Government of the United States in 
matters relating to UNESCO, to act in consultative capacity with regard to the 
appointment of United States delegates to the General Conference of UNESCO, 
to advise with the delegations of the United States to the General Conference 
of UNESCO, to serve as an agency of liaison with organizations, institutions and 
individuals in the United States interested in matters relating to UNESCO, and 
to promote an understanding of the general objectives of UNESCO with the 
people of the United States. The chief purposes of UNESCO are as follows : 

1. To eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamental education ; 

9 To obtain for each person an education conforming to his aptitudes and 
to the needs of society, including technological training and higher education; 

8. To promote through education respect for human rights throughout 
all nations. 

4. To overcome the obstacles to the free flow of persons, ideas, and knowl- 
edge between the countries of the world; 

5. To promote the progress and utilization of science for mankind: 

6. To study the causes of tensions that may lead to war and to fight them 
through education ; 

7. To demonstrate world cultural interdependence ; 

8. To advance through the press, radio, and motion pictures the cause of 
truth, freedom, and peace ; 
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9. To bring about better understanding among the peoples of the worlq 
and to convince them of the necessity of cooperating loyally with one another 
in the framework of the United Nations; 

10. To render clearinghouse and exchange services in all its fields of action 
together with services in reconstruction and relief assistance. 

The program centers around efforts to raise levels of education; the improve 
ment of health, nutrition, and literacy; assisting in scientific research to improy, 
living conditions; the exchange of students and teachers among nations: an 
together with other international agencies, to aid in the development of health, 
productive communities and citizens with a sense of self-direction and respo; 
sibility. : 

In carrying out its program UNESCO has evolved a number of methods, inclnad 
ing meetings of experts, missions, seminars, pilot projects, the calling of inte; 
national conferences, and the submission of recommendations or internatio) 
conventions to member states 

UNESCO cannot operate in the United States without the approval of 
own National Commission. Its programs of educational and technical assistance 
which are designed and fitting for less developed areas, are not conducted in 
this country. UNESCO supporters, however, believe that we benefit direct), 
from UNESCO operations in three ways: 

1. In teaching the inhabitants of the underdeveloped areas modern tec! 
niques in science, education, and technology it helps draw these regions closer 
to American ideas, standards, and trade. 

2. It benefits American science, education, and culture by facilitating 
exchange of ideas and methods between Amercan and foreign scientists and 
educators 

6. Any organization which helps to preserve the peace is to the interest 

of the United States which has the most to lose through war. In addition 
however, in encouraging the idea of collective responsibility it increases the 
chances that we will not have to fight alone if we are again forced to fight 
against Communist aggression 

As is well known to the national executive committee, UNESCO has becon 
involved in local controversies in some areas. There can be no doubt that some 
overzealous supporters of UNESCO have gone overboard in ascribing benefits 
to and from UNESCO which cannot be realized in fact. Such may have bee 
the case in Los Angeles where a booklet called The E in UNESCO was attributed 
to UNESCO itself. when in fact the booklet was a production of the Los Angeles 
school system itself, and the controversy was local, involving the question of 
what should and should not be taught in Los Angeles schools pertaining to 
UNESCO and its programs and work. Similar situations have existed els: 
where. The public misunderstanding of UNESCO may be attributed in large 
part to the fact that very few people indeed know what UNESCO is all about 
This is not the fault of UNESCO itself, which is not of itself a propaganda organ 
ization. While Communist countries have criticized UNESCO as the tool of 
the United States, on the other hand, individuals and groups in the United States 
have attacked UNESCO on the basis that it has reflected ideals and philosophies 
alien to the American tradition. Among the attacks on UNESCO is one to the 
effect that UNESCO advocates world government. As a matter of fact, the con 
stitution of UNESCO expressly forbids it “from intervening in matters that 
are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction” of the member states, and the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO states in substance that such 
charges have no basis in fact. President Eisenhower’s committee to examine into 
UNESCO concluded, after an examination of a series of publications Toward 
World Understanding, that “a careful study of them fails to reveal that this 
terminology connotes world government in any political sense.” UNESCO has 
been attacked as atheistic, although none of its member nations except Yugo 
slavia is officially atheistic, and membership on our own National Commission 
includes representatives of the National Council of Churches, the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Council, and the Synagogue Council of America. The Vatican has 
a permanent representative at UNESCO. The Catholic Church, which is hardly 
atheistic or communistic, has actively fought what it considers unwarranted 
attacks on UNESCO as atheistic. 

A principal charge against UNESCO is that it is subversive; that it is in 
fluenced or controlled by Communists, with the intention of undermining its in 
fluence on American education, respect for the capitalistic system and private 
ownership of property in the minds of: American school children; that it seeks 
to pervert the American teaching profession; and to destroy the worth and 
integrity of our public schools. 
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It may and should be said that the origin of at least a great deal of these 
charges is the American Flag Committee, and that due to such charges and to 
certain material issued by that group, and allegedly substantiating them, a small 
number of patriotic organizations, as well as the National Committee for the 
\bolition of the United Nations, headed by Gerald L. K. Smith, have taken 
stands in Support of such charges. If true, the charges would certainly warrant 
the actions and positions taken by such groups. 

This reporting committee holds no brief for UNESCO, but it is charged with 
he duty of reporting facts as it finds them. It reports certain facts in relation 
to charges Of subversion by UNESCO of our public-school system and of the 
minds of our school children as follows: 

The Congressional Record of April 1, 1952, contains a statement by Congress 
man A. S. J. Carnahan (Missouri) denouncing one of the supporting charges of 
he American Flag Committee, on which the positions taken by various other 
groups heretofore referred to have been based, as a “complete fabrication,” not 
o be found in any report, publication, or statement of UNESCO. The Congress 
man’s statement of record further points out that the American Flag Committee 

is given as a literal quotation from a UNESCO publication consisting in fact 
if sentences lifted from context, whereby certain sentences from a certain page 

58) are followed by phrases from another page (60), then joined to wo'ds from 
another page (58), then followed by more material from another page (59) then 
by other material from another page (60)—all put together as though it were 
one direct quote. It is this material on which the national executive committee 

pparently based its resolution No, 33, at its meeting of April 29—May 1, 1953 

This reporting committee has given most careful study to this particular mat 
ter, and it finds that the charges of Congressman Carnahan in this respect are 
correct, this after thorough study of the publications of UNESCO involved. It 
should be pointed out that UNESCO issues many publications which are avail- 
ible for purchase, but which do not necessarily represent any policy view or 
program of UNESCO itself, and may be contrary or irrelevant thereto, as for ex 
ample, reports of educational seminars in which individual educators participate 
and express their own views, perhaps different from or even conflicting with 
views expressed by other educators at the same or like seminars or elsewhere. 
This reporting committee will continue observation and study of UNESCO as it 
has done with the Covenants of Human Rights. 

It is the view of those who favor UNESCO that 

1. Any organization which by encouraging ideas of cooperation and under 
standing among the nations of the world, thus helping preserve the peace 
of the world, is to the interest of the United States. 

2. Any organization that contributes to raising living standards through- 
out the world also contributes to the growth of the democratic way of life, 
and that in making known to the inhabitants of the underdeveloped areas 
the modern techniques of science, education, and technology, contributes to 
the growth of democracy throughout the world. 

3. UNESCO in facilitating the exchange of ideas and methods between 
the United States and foreign scientists and educators, works directly to 
ward increasing the knowledge and competency of our own scientists and 
educators. 

Officials of the United States National Commission have indicated their desire 
that the American Legion be represented on the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, as one of the 60 nongovernmental organizations compris 
ing a part of the United States National Commission. This reporting committee 
believes that the national organization should give serious consideration to the 
informal invitation extended to the American Legion to have representation on 
the United States National Commission. Other national organizations, such as 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, have taken an increasing interest 
in UNESCO for the purpose of knowing what it is and does, and this without 
any limitation on such organizations to criticize or disagree with any policy 
or program of UNESCO. Membership of the national organization of the Ameri 
can Legion on the United States National Commission for UNESCO would in 
no way limit the right of the American Legion to express its views either for 
or against UNESCO, but would permit of a much closer observation of the work 
of UNESCO than is now possible. Such participation should not involve any 
substantial expense to the national organization. 

As in the case of the Covenants of Human Rights, our first report on UNESCO 
is somewhat lengthy, and yet it is by no means fully exhaustive of the subject 
matter involved. It would be quite impossible in this report to cover all the 
study made by this committee and the material which it has examined. 


43001—54 29 
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Section 3. Treaty amendment: In its report of last year, made to the NEC 
this committee covered at considerable length the question of treaty amendment 
Since that time, the national convention of the American Legion has recorded 
its conviction by resolution that an amendment to the United States Constitutio; 
is necessary, which will assure that treaties, pacts, and agreements made oy 
behalf of the United States “shall not become operative as internal law in th¢ 
United States without specific legislation bv the Congress.” 

The members of the national executive committee are familiar with t)}, 
debate on this momentous question which has occurred in the past few months 
in the Senate of the United States, and with the action taken by the United 
States Senate whereby the so-called George amendment was defeated in the 
Senate by a margin of one single vote. With but one more favorable vote, th; 
necessary two-thirds majority for acceptance of the treaty amendment by the 
Senate, would have been obtained. In the course of Senate consideration, th, 
so-called George amendment emerged as a compromise of the views of many 
who favored the adoption of a treaty amendment. The George amendment js 
still subject to reconsideration, but as this reporting committee is advised, Sen 
ator Bricker will probably introduce a new proposed amendment in the not 
distant future, drawn in the light of Senate discussion and debate and consistent 
with the views of the Americin Bar Association and other organizations inter 
ested. This committee is pleased to report that the views of the American Legiv: 
have heretofore received, and the committee is certain in the future will receiv: 
full consideration by Members of the Senate in favor of a treaty amendment 
and by the American Bar Association and other groups with which the America 
Legion has been cooperating closely in reference to the treaty amendment pro 
posals. The American Legion has not heretofore recorded itself as in favor of 
or wedded to any particular Janguage for a treaty amendment. This committee 
believes that this course has proved to be the course of wisdom. It has per 
mitted, and if continued, will permit flexibility and will not tie our organiza 
tion down if and when there is need for change or compromise in any particular 
language. This committee recommends continuation of a policy of supporting 
any treaty amendment which in its judgment will accomplish the necessary 
results. This course would envisage continued close cooperation with Senate 
leaders and the representatives of other national organizations, such as the 
American Bar Association. 

This committee has followed closely the public debate on the question of treaty 
amendment. The subject has aroused tremendous interest in many quarters, 
and has received a vast amount of attention editorially, particularly in the pow 
erful metropolitan press of eastern cities. This reporting committee believes 
that many honest and patriotic American citizens have been misled on the issue, 
and it must be conceded that a very considerable number of the American people 
so misled are doubtful of the wisdom of “tampering” with our Constitution by 
way of a treaty amendment. Proponents of such an amendment have been 
branded in leading newspapers, editorially, almost in words as enemies of the 
Republic. Profound pronouncements of constitutional lawyers opposing such 
an amendment have added to the general confusion when in fact the issue is 
simple in its essence. Many sincere people feel that there is danger in a treaty 
amendment because it might tie the hands of the Chief Executive in his day- 
to-day negotiations or contacts with other governments. Some authorities con- 
tend that a treaty amendment would eliminate any effective system of executive 
agreements necessary to the conduct of the multitudinous foreign affairs affect- 
ing our country, our people, and our national policies. Some contend that by 
change of the Senate rules pertaining to adoption of treaties, including a require- 
ment for a rollecall vote on all treaty proposals, might be sufficient to meet the 
problems involved. 

The simple issue is whether America and the American people shall be pro 
tected by treaty amendment against the loss of rights affirmed by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. There is no doubt in the minds of this committee that 
such rights are endangered or susceptible of danger by reason of the tremendous 
change in the number and character of international contacts at the present 
time, as compared to the comparatively simple times when the Constitution was 
adopted. The danger is great, and cannot be allayed by reliance on the good faith 
of men in office. It must be eliminated by law, and this can he done only by a 
constitutional amendment. 

This reporting committee, therefore, urgently recommends that the national 
organization designate a National Treaty Week, during which every American 
Legion post shall be called on to express in public meetings its desire and the 
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need for a treaty amendment, and during which the American Legion shall 
pring to the attention of the American people in every feasible way the complete 
necessity of the adoption of a treaty amendment, in order that the rights of the 
American people may be preserved. The importance of such a program can 
hardly be overestimated, and this committee is certain it expresses the views of 
Senators prominent in the foreground of the treaty amendment fight that such 
a program on the part of the American Legion would be extremely encouraging 
and helpful to the cause. This committee believes that seldom, if ever, has a 
more important issue confronted the American people than is involved in the 
proposal for a treaty amendment. There is great need for education not only 
of our own membership, but of the entire American people, und a dire need to 
alert the American public to the true facts and to the existing dangers. These 
facts cannot be discounted by the fulminations of either the profound constitu- 
tional lawyers or the internationalist or the world federalist. Such an amend- 
ment will in no way restrict the proper functions of the Chief Executive or the 
Congress of the United States, and will in no way hamper the conduct of foreign 
affairs by the Chief Executive and the Department of State. 

Accordingly, your committee reiterates its belief that an American Legion 
Treaty Amendment Week should be designated, so that the American people 
and the American Legion may be adequately informed and better enabled to 
present their views and their convictions to the Congress of the United States. 
Respectfully submitted. 

WILLIAM G. McKINLEY. 

PAUL M. HERBERT. 

Rev. Gorpon L. Krpp. 

JACOB ARK. 

Mrs. Harotp 8S. Burperr, Vice Chairman. 
Ray Murpuy, Chairman. 


Aprit 30, 1954. 





CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 9, 1954. 

Hon. CHESTER E. MERROW, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
Foreign Affairs Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAtRMAN: I had opportunity the other day to ask one of the 
State Department people to send me material relative to the Los Angeles 
UNESCO matter. If you will glance through this, you will see that even the 
Los Angeles fact-finding committee found there was no basis for the charges that 
the UNESCO school program was “an unpatriotic Communist attempt to sell one- 
world propaganda to children.” 

Not mentioned in this particular article was the fact that Mr. Paul Hoffman 
appeared at the board of education hearings to defend the program but the 
opposition was of such a hysterical nature that even Mr. Hoffman was booed 
as a Communist. 

I am enclosing also a recent booklet put out by the United Nations on last 
year’s activities of the specialized agencies and the Children’s Fund, which I 
believe you will also find of interest. 

With kind regards always, 


Sincerely, 
FRANCES P. Bouton. 
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[New York Times, January 21, 1953, p. 33 
Los ANGELES BANS UNESCO ProGRAM 


ADOPTS AN AMENDED RESOLUTION AND ABOLISHES ALL OFFICIAL STUDY IN CITY 
SCHOOLS NEW STANDARDS SET UP BOARD OF EDUCATION TO ALLOW AN “IMPAR 
TIAT.” PRESENTATION WITHOUT “UNDUE EMPHASIS” 
(Special to the New York Times) 
Los ANGELES, January 20.—Amid partisan cheers and applause, the board of 


education virtually abolished last night the controversial United Nations Educa 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization program from the Los Angeles school 


system. 
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The UNESCO program had been set up by the United Nations to promote the 
interchange of science and culture among nations. 

The board’s decision came after more than 4 hours of haggling and repre. 
sented a reversal of what UNESCO opponents feared was a movement to restore 
the specialized program backed by the United Nations. 

What the board actually did was to adopt a policy resolution embodying t}, 
recommendations of a fact-finding committee that had studied the issue for ¢ 
months. 

The resolution, introduced by Harry H. Hillman, member of the board, wag 
amended, however, to read: 

“There shall be no official or unofficial UNESCO program in the Los Anzeles 
City schools, and the UNESCO chairmanships and central advisory committe 
shall be abolished.” 

The policy constituted a victory for anti-UNESCO forces, after a battle of 
more than a year, although the board left the way open for impartial, factua 
presentation of subjects related to the United Nations, 


REVERT TO PRE-1946 STATUS 


In its amended resolution, the board decreed : 

“Los Angeles schools shall continue to teach subjects of human relations and 
moral and spiritual values. Between 1946 and January 1952, they were assim- 
ilated into the UNESCO program. Henceforth, these subjects shall revert 
the status they had in the school system prior to 1946.” 

The amendments were submitted by Paul Burke, board president, amid 
fight led by Mrs. Edith K. Stafford for even more stringent restrictions 

They were adopted after 50 persons, organized as the Emergency Citizens 
Committee Against UNESCO in Los Angeles, distributed copies of a statement 
demanding that all action be postponed and that the board hold a public hea 
ing before adopting the fact-finders’ recommendations, 

The three-member committee, headed by Dr. Hugh C. Willett, had called for 
a deemphasized version of the program. The group said it had found no basis 
for charges that the UNESCO school program was an unpatriotic, Communist 
attempt to sell “one world” propaganda to children. 


REMOVED FROM U.N. INFLUENCE 


The board’s policy is calculated to retain, in substance, what the board con 
siders the good features of the UNESCO and do away with what it terms the 
undesirable elements, such as promotional literature. 

In other words, anything formerly in the UNESCO program now will be 
taught by the school system’s own curriculum standards and the study of the 
United Nations is removed from the influence’ of the organization. 

The board set up these standards for handling United Nations matters: 

“Schools may provide opportunities for the factual study and impartial dis 
eussion of the history, organization, purpose, activities, achievements and 
weaknesses of the United Nations and its agencies. 

“Publications or instructional materials will be issued only as the need arises 
and after rigid serutiny for possible bias. 

“Training classes, study groups and teacher institutes sessions will be approved 
if they meet the requirements of objectivity and impartiality. 

“Extracurricular activities will be allowed as long as no attempt is made t 
‘make them the instruments for advocating or opposing certain social, economic, 
political or governmental philosophies.’ 

“Teachers must not give undue emrhasis to the United Nations or stretcl 
it out of proportion to its significance in the educational program as a whole.” 

The board also directed a thorough review and reevaluation of ‘all materials, 
methods, and techniques of teaching” that might not conform to school policies 


NATIONAL Socrery, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
Washington 6, D. C.. April 28, 1954 
CONGRESSMAN CHESTER FE. MERROW, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DreAR CONGRESSMAN Merrow: Enclosed please find an original copy of Depart 
ment of State Publication No. 3378. May I respectfully request that you include 
in the hearings before your subcommittee on the United Nations the para- 
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graphs which I have marked, either preceding or following the letter which 
you wrote to Dr. Milton Eisenhower and his reply, which I understand will 
be included in the printed hearings. One paragraph is on page 23 and the 
other on page 24. 

We have a deep respect for your fairness in this situation and know that 
you will present both sides of this question. 

‘hank you for your courtesy, Congressman Merrow. 

Respectfully yours, 
FrRANcES BARRETT LUCAS, 
Baeecutive Secretary 


KEYNOTE FOR UNESCO COUNCILS 


Wichita’s Arcadia Auditorium was filled, despite bitterly cold weather, when 
Dr. Eisenhower delivered his address at the closing session of the conference’s 
irst day. He spoke on the Mexico City conference and the future of UNESCO, 

he spoke of this future “as a continuation, a flowering so to speak, of the 
For, he went on, “one can truly understand UNESCO only if one views 
in its historical context [and] viewed in this way it reveals itself as one more 
step in our halting, painful, but I think very real progress toward a genuine 
world government.” 
* * * * * * 


He described the United Nations, with its specialized agencies, as the late 
ittempt to create world government out of international anarchy by establishing 


a propel balance between force and persuasi: He expressed the hope that the 


Security Council could be sufficiently strengthened to e ree peace, through a 
world police force, upon all nations and individuals who sought to destroy it 
But he pointed out that the United Nations would not be altogether an agency 


force even if it possessed in fact the police power it now possesses only in theory 


NATIONAL SOCIETY, DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
NATIONAL DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, 1D). C.. May 18, 1954 
Congressman CHESTER E. MERRow, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Room 1541, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Merrow: Thank you for your gracious letter of May 1. 
Placing the documented information of the State Department publication No 
3378 in the printed hearing will prove that if there were a distorted statement 
of fact, it is not the fault of the Daughters of the American Revolution but the 
person in the State Department who reported on the speech given by Dr. Milton 
Hisenhower. 

Twice I have written to Dr. Eisenhower for a copy of his speech, but have 
received both times a reply without the speech being included. 

Thank you, Congressman Merrow, for your fair action in this situation. This 
is deeply appreciated by the Daughters of the American Revolution, and by me 
personally. 

A couple of days ago, one of the members of your committee requested the en 
closed, World Government Score by States; to which I referred in my testimony 
I am sorry that my secretary did not get the name of the young man. 

Thank you again, Mr. Merrow. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCES BARRETT LUCAS 
(Mrs. James C. Lucas), 
Evecutive Secretary 


WorLD GOVERNMENT SCORE BY STATES 


Out of 23 States that originally endorsed world government, resolutions for 
world government still stand in: 
1. Utah. 
2. Washington. 
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States that have rescinded within the past year and a half: 
1. Georgia (January 27, 1950). 
2. California (April 7, 1950). 
3. Rhode Island (April 22, 1950). 
. Alabama (June 1950). 
5. Louisiana (June 1950). 
3. Oklahoma (by referendum, November 1950). 
. Tennessee (January 11, 1951). 
. Missouri (January 29, 1951). 
. Massachusetts (March 15, 1951). 
. Colorado (February 5, 1951). 
. Oregon (February 21, 1951). 
2. Maryland (March 8, 1951). 
3. Kentucky (March 7 and August, 1951). 
. Florida (April 20, 1951). 
5. New Jersey (May 3, 1951). 
. Maine (May 16, 1951). 
. New Hampshire (July 31, 1951). 
. Virginia (February 15, 1952). 
9. Connecticut (January 1953). 
Arkansas (March 27, 1953). 
North Carolina (April 13, 1953). 
World government resolution rejected by the legislatures of : 
1. Delaware (also adopted resolution opposing all forms of world goy- 
ernment). 
2. Michigan (adopted resolution opposing world government). 
World government resolutions rejected by committees of the legislatures of: 
. Iowa. 5. New Mexico. 
. Indiana. 6. New York. 
. Minnesota 7. Vermont. 
. Nebraska. 
FRANCES B. Lucas 
(Mrs. James C. Lucas), 
Executive Secretary, 
National Defense Committee, NSDAR 
OcTOBER 1953. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 6, D. C., May 17, 1954. 
Hon. CHeEstTerR E. Merrow, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
Committee_on Foreign Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington 25, D.C. 


DeEaAR Mr. Merrow: When I appeared before the Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and Movements, March 4, you suggested that I might submit a 
statement for insertion in the record on continuing league support of the United 
Nations if such support were indicated during the biennial convention in Denver, 
April 26-30. I am very happy to be able to do this, as the convention did, indeed, 
reaffirm the league's long-time support. 

In attendance at the convention were 739 delegates from the 48 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and the District of Columbia. They represented a membership of 
126,000. There are now 959 local leagues. 

The convention adopted as a part of the league program for 1954-56: United 
States support of the United Nations and its specialized agencies, including 
adequate financial contributions, increased use, and improved procedures. This 
was an expression of continued interest in the overall activities of the United 
Nations, including its agencies. 

A motion was adopted unanimously that it was the sense of the convention 
that all local leagues continue vear-round activities in building community 
understanding and support of the United Nations. 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at one of the closing 
sessions: “Resolved, That the League of Women Voters of the United States has 
long dedicated itself to creating public understanding of the United Nations. 
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Assembled in its 21st national convention, the League of Women Voters declares 
its continued support of the principles of the international cooperation and 
reaffirms its belief in the United Nations as an instrument of peace.” 
Sincerely yours, 
Percy Maxim LEE 
(Mrs. John G,. Lee), 
President. 


Tne AMERICAN PARENTS COMMITTEE, INC., 
New York 17, N. Y., March 3, 1954. 
Congressman CHESTER FE. MERRow, 
Chairman, Subcommittee of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
The Capitol, Washington 25, D. C. 


DeAR CONGRESSMAN Merrow: I have just been informed that your subcom- 
mittee is holding hearings on the various agencies of the United Nations and 
that you will welcome ideas from persons and organizations. 

I would like to register with your committee my views about the United 
Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF). My recent trip around the world gave 
me an opportunity to. study a number of the projects of UNICEF and their effec- 
tiveness in some of the underdeveloped countries, and I believe that UNICEF is 
the greatest child-welfare effort of all time. 

With this letter I am enclosing a copy of Parents’ Magazine, which contains, 
on page 48, an article I have written entitled “The Greatest Child-Welfare Effort 
f All Time.” I would be happy to have you include all or any part of it in the 
record of your hearings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Georce J. Hecut, Chairman. 


THe GREATEST CHILD-WELFARE Errort oF ALL TIME 


Here is the eye-witness story of what UNICEF is doing in southeast Asia to 
save the lives of millions of children. You will read it with a deep sense of 
pride in America’s share of this United Nations effort to help others less 
fortunate than ourselves 


(By George J. Hecht, publisher of Parents’ magazine) 


I am recently back from a plane trip around the world. I did not go for 
business or on behalf of any organization. I went to see the great sights of the 
world and the conditions under which people live, particularly the children. I 
found the famous pyramids near Cairo, the Taj Mahal in India, the Shwedagon 
Pagoda in Rangoon, the unbelievable Temple of the Emerald Buddha in Bangkok, 
and Ankgor Vat, the city buried for a thousand years in Indochina, more fasci- 
nating than I ever dreamed. But the conditions of the children in southeast Asia 
were beyond my worst imagining. 

The suffering of children in the underdeveloped countries of the world is a 
horror to see—the hunger, disease, and neglect in which they seem doomed to 
live are unbelievable. But there is new hope for them now in the great efforts 
that are being made to raise standards of health and welfare in defiance of 
seemingly insurmountable age-old obstacles. Thousands of local people and a 
few internationals are in the vanguard—men and women who have the kind of 
courage it takes to plan and push ahead vast health campaigns to change the 
lives of hundreds of millions of people. 

Here in the United States we tend to think of the United Nations as a congre- 
gation of politicians and diplomats who do nothing but talk. But in India, 
Burma, Thailand, Indochina, and Hong Kong I saw the U. N. agencies in action. 
I saw the United Nations International Children’s Fund—UNICEF—sending 
supplies and equipment that make local child care programs come to reality. 
I saw the Food and Agriculture Organization—FAO—helping to get more and 
better rice grown in the paddies, more fish out of the waters, more wheat from 
the fields of these desperately underdeveloped, hungry lands. I saw the World 
Health Organization—WHO—helping to train great numbers of new health 
workers, suggesting new attacks on ancient ills. 
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“If you have any doubts about the vitality of the U. N.,” an American told np, 
in Bangkok, “go to the jungles and villages of southeast Asia. That’s where yoy 
find the U. N. very much alive and very much appreciated. It’s there, and not 
in New York, that you see the dramatic possibilities of international cooperatio 

for human betterment.” 

3ecause we are among the best-clothed, best-housed, and best-fed people jy 
the world, we are just barely aware of these most universally acclaimed of q)) 
U. N. activities. Our apparent indifference to the need and value of these U. x 
activities is pointed up by Congress’s hesitation last winter to vote a United 
States contribution for the support of UNICEF’s 1953 activties. Fortunately 
at the last moment $9,800,000 was voted. For 1954 a $9 million contribution for 
UNICEF has been authorized, but Congress has not yet appropriated the money 
This is likely to come up for a vote soon. 

Yet UNICEF today is the greatest child welfare effort of all time. Certainly 
it is the least costly, for thousands of children are being saved every day from 
living permanently crippled, unproductive, burdensome lives for as little as 15 
cents’ worth of drugs for each child. I have seen this with my own eyes. It is 
happening. 

Failure of the United States to participate along with 48 other countries 
this greatest of all humanitarian efforts would be intolerable social anarchy 
If we expect to hold our position of leadership in the word, we must support 
the cooperative efforts that most clearly show our good intentions. 

Few people realize UNICEF’s position as the organization that specializes not 
merely in advice, but in putting up the equipment, the medicines and often the 
technical skills that make the advice practical. There is no use explaining about 
miracle drugs to a Burmese doctor or telling about the magic of X-ray to a Tha 
physician. But give him the drugs and the equipment; show him how to use 
them and he will do the job. This is UNICEF's work all over the world. 

When I was in India, former United States Ambassador Chester Bowles told 
me that half the children die before they reach their tenth vear. I hardly see 
how that many survive. 

From the day they are conceived most of these children are doomed. Their 
mothers often haven’t enough to eat. The babies are born—almost all of them 
under the most primitive conditions. An ignorant midwife officiates with th 
time-honored, deadly methods of her trade. She may cut the baby’s cord with a 
dirty bamboo knife, cover his navel with a poultice of dung, wash him in a hn 
of onion rings. His mother will not have enough milk for the baby. 

This baby has but a slim chance of seeing a trained doctor if he lives in a rural 
village, like 85 percent of his Indian brothers. There are about 48,090 doctors 
in India for a population of 360 million. But of these, only some 13,000 are or 
the staff of medical institutions maintained by the Government or other public 
health agencies. The rest are in private practice in the cities. 

His chance of seeing a public-health nurse is even slimmer. Available vital 
statistics on India don’t tell all the truth, for records are kept only in the more 
advanced villages. But the figures are shocking enough to convey at least some 
idea of how hard it is for a child to stay alive. 

At birth an Indian baby has an average of 25 years of life to look forward to, 
an American child has 66. In their first year, some 150 ont of every 1,000 Indian 
babies die. Twenty-three times as many mothers die in childbirth as in the 
United States. If a child survives the first year without succumbing to the host 
of intestinal ills that prevail, there are still tuberculosis, malaria, yaws, lenrosy 
and always. starvation. Rarely will the Indian child get enough to get. Nutri 
tional deficiencies will threaten him with everything from pellagra to blindness 
and they will lower his resistance to the diseases that surronnd him. 

Malaria, of course, is the countrv’s No. 1 health problem. It lavs low 100 
million people a year. At least 1 million die. Every year tyuberculosis kills about 
half a million Indians—most of them young. Another 2,500,000 have open, infec 
tions cases. 

The catalog of India’s ills is long, but no longer than that of her neighbors 
Actually. the mortalitv and sickness rates are not too different from those in the 
Tnited States at the turn of the centnrv, The comnoundine dif®enities are the 
great numbers of neople involved and their terrible poverty and illiteracy. 

But what is being done about all this? The countries themselves know they 
ean no longer afford the human and economic waste of generations of sickness 
Thev are makine in many cases incredibly large investments in the futyre, invest 
ing money in child care programs, maternal welfare, mass health projects. 
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Backing them up are UNICEF, WHO, FAO—as well as our bilateral aid. None 
of these is a giveaway program. UNICEF, for example, requires that countries 
match the value of aid with local goods and services. But I was interested to 
learn how many countries are overmatching. A UNICEF allocation of $40,000 
in equipment and supplies for the first children’s hospital in Vietnam, for 
example, is pushing through local expenditures of $850,000 in construction and 
a year’s operating expenses. 

| flew on the same plane from Bombay to New Delhi with Rajkumari Amrit 
Kaur, India’s Union Health Minister. From the air she pointed to the factory 
being built on the outskirts of Bombay. A DDT plant—lIndia’s first, she told me. 
This plant will operate with technical equipment provided by UNICEF and 
with the planning guidance of WHO. The equipment is costing UNICEF $250,900. 
India’s investment will be $600,000 in land, labor and buildings. But the 700 
tons of DDT it will produce annually will protect 7 million every year from 
malaria. 

Ninety miles outside of Bombay at the village of Pimpri, another factory 
s rising. Here, again with UNICEF and WHO help, India will have her first 
penicillin production plant. Indians are now in Belgium studying techniques 
it a penicillin factory under WHO grants. Homes for 250 workers are being 
built on the site. The penecillin produced here will be used to treat children 
and mothers in government health services free. 

“These are the fundamental projects the U. N. is helping India with that will 
really make the difference in the long run,” Rajkumari Amrit Kaur told me. 

Probably the most appealing of UNICEF’s operations is the distribution of 
milk to children. I agree with the Health Minister, however, that from a long- 
range point of view it is basic aid—helping others set up their own sources of 
vaccine, DDT, penicillin; helping them train more auxiliary child care personnel, 
expand their network of rural maternal and child welfare centers and extend 
basic disease protection—that will make the permanent improvement in condi- 
tions of child life. 

In the field of food, of course, much can and is being done. But no one seriously 
considers the continuous import of large quantities of food as a long-range solu 
tion to the problem of child feeding. The point of U. N. aid to underdeveloped 
countries is to help them set up food production programs that are within their 
capacity to carry on alone. 

Malaria control, however, has a very direct bearing on food production. In 
northern India, a UNICEF-WHO-aided DDT-spraying project not only wiped out 
malaria among children, but brought 30,000 acres which had been ridden with 
disease-carrying mosquitoes under cultivation. Land values doubled and the 
area is now producing 75,500 tons of food a year. 

In other instances, attempts are made to find new sources of proteins and 
other essential foodstuffs. A UNICEF-FAO team is now in Indonesia studying 
the possibilities of helping the country produce soybean meal for child feeding. 
Since the islands can produce almost no milk, it is hoped that the low-cost, high 
protein soybean may hold the answer to the chronic hunger that weakens the 
country’s children. 

Arriving in New Delhi from Bombay. I landed in the midst of the state’s all- 
out BCG anti-tuberculosis vaccination drive. Every drummer and band in town 
was out, calling the people to the vaccination posts. Children followed the drum- 
mers as they did the Pied Piper. Testing and vaccination were given at impro- 
vised clinics on street corners, market places, in shops. 

Before this 1-month offensive, Delhi’s BCG teams had barely begun to cover 
the state’s 1,700,000 population. But by month’s end, 750,000 had been tested ; 
750,000 vaccinated. Teams were on loan from East Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 
The campaign had the all-out support of top government officials, who believe 
this is the way to curb tuberculosis. 

Of the many BCG campaigns by UNICEF and WHO, India’s is by far the 
largest. It is planned to cover 170 million young people within a decade and 
competition among the states for top score in vaccination is keen. “We're 
watching BCG campaigns as closely as end-of-play cricket scores,” UNICEF's 
Mission Chief in India, Glan T. Davies, told me. 

This energetic effort to make progress I saw all over southeast Asia. 

I saw it in an efficient, clean and wonderfully active maternal and child health 
clinie in Rangoon. Burmese and international personnel were working together 
in complete harmony; hundreds of mothers and children were getting their first 
introduction to modern child care. 
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If malaria can be wiped out—as is now possible, given sufficient supplies of 
DDT—nillions of acres will be brought into food production. If people can he 
cured of yaws, protected against tuberculosis and other ills, they will be fit to 
take an active, productive part in their countries’ economy and to work for 4 
better future for southeast Asia. To help them get on their feet is the aim of 
UN aid. It must be strongly backed by the United States in the struggle for 
world peace and prosperity. 

In the 7 years of its existence UNICEF has helped more than 60 million children 
in 72 different countries. During the coming year it expects to aid more tha; 
25 million mothers and children. UNICEF has received financial support fron 
63 different countries, many of them giving year after year. Never in history 
has there been such a worldwide activity on behalf of children. Unquestionah), 
it is the greatest child-welfare effort of all time. 

[Reprinted by American Association for the United Nations, Inc., 345 East 
46th St., New York 17, N. Y.] 


AMERICAN Home Economics ASSOCTATION, 
Washington 9, D. C., April 8, 1954 
Hon. Curester E. Merrow, 
Chairman, Special Study Mission on International Organizations and 
Movements, House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Merrow: The American Home Economics Association, hay 
studied the report of the Special Study Mission on International Organizati: 
and Movements of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, would like to give stro: 
support to and concur with the findings of the committee regarding the excellent 
work being done by the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the 
World Health Organization (WHO) in their overall programs. The FAO an 
WHO are the UN specialized agencies for which the membership of the Americar 
Home Economics Association has voted its support. Since the area of com 
petence of the American Home Economics Association is in the fie'd of hom 
economics, it would like to comment on those particular phases of the progran 
of FAO and WHO concerned with the family and the home. 

The American Home Economics Association supports the FAO position ré 
garding the place and importance of home economics in its program of food and 
agriculture aimed at raising the levels of nutrition and standards of living of 
the peoples of the world. FAO in its program of work rightly recognizes and 
gives emphasis to the fact that in the chain of action that goes from nroductior 
to consumption, the last link is the important role played by the homemaker 
If the full effects of the advances in the field of food and agriculture are to b 
realized and the standards of family life are to be raised, the homemaker must 
be reached. 

It is the homemaker who is concerned with the preparation and utilization of 
food, with its preservation, and in many countries with much of the work related 
to its preduction. She has the responsibility of bearing the children, feeding and 
clothing the family, taking care of them when they are ill, keeping the house and 
its surroundings clean and in order, and oftentimes has the addition®l work of 
the barnyard and even helping with the difficult farming jobs. Helping her to 
alleviate her work, to do the many-sided job well, and to have a happy home and 
family life is home economi’s in the real sense. Home economics has an im 
portant p'ace in economic and social development and deserves the emphasis given 
to it by FAO in both its regular and technical assistance programs. Excellent 
examples of the work done by FAO in home economics are the programs carried 
out in Israel, Iraq, in the Middle East, in the Caribbean, and in many other parts 
of the world. 

The American Home Economics Association supports the findings of this com- 
mittee regarding the work of WHO and in particular those programs of maternal 
and child health, nutrition, sanitation, and mass health campaigns directed at 
the betterment of the health of the family. 

We request that this statement be included in the record. 

Respectfully submitted, 
. BertHa AKIN GREGORY, 
Chairman, AHEA Committee on Legislation. 
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NATIONAL FISHERIES INSTITUTE, INC., 
Washington 9, D. C., April 9, 1954. 
Hon. CHEsTeR E, Merrow, ’ enw 
Chairman, Special Study Mission on International Organizations, 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs, House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear CoNGRESSMAN Merrow: I should appreciate it if this short statement 
could be incorporated in the report of your committee hearing on House Reso- 
lution 113. : ; 

I served as fishery adviser to the United States delegation at two FAO con- 
ferences in Washington, D. C., one at Geneva, Switzerland, and one at Rome, 
Italy. I have conferred with the fisheries staff of the FAO from time to time In 
the ‘development of the fisheries program and concur with the statement on the 
work of the Division as set forth on pages 20, 21, and 22 of your House Report 
1251. The FAO Fisheries Division serves the additional function of bringing 
about a better understanding of fishery problems among the nations. 

In my observation of the work of FAO since its inception, I am convinced that 
a great deal of good work is being accomplished at a very modest cost. 

Yours very truly, 
CuHas. E. JACKSON, 
General Manager. 


THE Coop: kATIVE LEAGUE OF THE USA, 
Chicaco, T., April 12, 1954. 
Congressman CHESTER BE. Merrow, 
House Office Building, Washington 25, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Wallace Campbell, who recently testified for the Cooper- 
ative League before your committee, told me that you might be interested in 
inserting in the record the speech which I delivered to the Congress of the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance on September 27, 1951, if I would supply some of 
the background that led up to this speech. 

While the great majority of the delegates to every International Cooperative 
Alliance meeting is composed of representatives of genuine cooperatives in the 
free nations, there are nonetheless a few delegates from Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, and Russia who take the occasion of these meetings not to talk about 
cooperatives at all but to attack the United States and particularly our foreign 
policy. 

A number of speeches had heen made during the course of the congress stat- 
ing how bad were the conditions of the ordinary people in the United States, 
how our Government was supposed to be controlled entirely by big monopolies 
and how America was not interested in peace but was warmongering. I do not 
remember the exact language of these speeches nor would I be able to supply 
direct quotations but I wonder whether a simple paragraph of introduction 
stating that delegates from state-controlled organizations from countries behind 
the Iron Curtain had made attacks upon the United States accusing it of war- 
mongering, of fostering monopoly, and of permitting its people to live at a low 
standard of living and that Mr. Voorhis’ speech was made in answer to these 
false charges might not be sufficient. 

We are very appreciative of the opportunity you gave our organization to 
appear before vour committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
JERRY Voornts, 
Erecutive Director. 


SPEECH OF JERRY VooRHIS To INTERNATIONAL COOPERATIVE ALLIANCE CONGRESS. 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, September 27, 1951. 

If even a tiny fraction of what has been said about my country here were 
true I would not recognize it when I get home, it would have changed so much. 

We have many problems—one is the problem of monopoly. But we are free 
to fight against them, and we at least have the virtue of telling the world all 
that is wrong with us and working in the open to improve it. 

My country has been accused of warmongering. The American people more 
than any people—at least as much as any—desire peace and hate and despise 
war and everything connected with it. We do not sacrifice lives in Korea for 
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nothing but only because we deeply believe that the U 


; . N., the one agency we 
now have in which peace might be built, has been attacked and must be defended 
We would welcome any evidence that there will be no more attempts to impose 


on unwilling people totalitarian systems by force. Then there would be peace 
We hope most earnestly for the coming of the day when there can be enforce 
able disarmament—we do not think mere agreement will be enough—but w: 
know that enforceable disarmament would mean a rift in the Iron Curtain 
We would travel twice around the world to a meeting to reconcile for peace 
if there could be genuine give and take and sincerity on all sides. 

But in this meeting we believe the time and effort should be devoted to advan 
ing the cause of true cooperation as the one real answer to the problem oj 
monopoly and indeed the basic problem of man today. Mr. Cowden told you 
this morning that our cooperatives in America are standing strong against ‘th, 
most powerful monopoly of all—the oil monopoly. Mr. Cluck told you yesterda 
that nearly all our electricity for the countryside is brought by coopera 
belonging to our rural people. We have very much work to do and a great 
struggle before us. But we are free to carry it on. Dr. Odhe’s paper has been 
attacked because it called for collaboration between cooperatives and govern 

ments controlled by the people—government’s they can change whenever they 

want to. Dr. Odhe, however, is right in his proposal. There should and can be 
such proper collaboration with benefit to the people as we have seen in many 
countries as well as our own. 

We believe this meeting should be devoted to raising a standard of hope for 
men everywhere. That standard is the dignity of man. It is the very breath 
and inspiration of the cooperative movement. For that movement says that the 
little people of the world can, joining together voluntarily as they must always « 
to gain anything worthwhile, put together their small capital and acquire in 
their own names ownership of the economic facilities and institutions to meet 
their needs. But the cooperative movement also says that men can do this and 
still be free—freer than they ever were before. 

So we find it impossible to understand how an organization can be regarded 
in any sense as cooperative when its stock belongs 51 percent to an all-powerful 
state and when it is declared to have a monopoly of certain kinds of trade and 
when membership in it is virtually by decree. We believe the good name of 
cooperatives must be protected by this great organization. We believe such an 
organization as this is nothing more or less than a state industry. It is not 
a cooperative in any sense, especially when those who did build a great true 
eooperative movement in that country before it was taken over into the Soviet 
system are all now compelled to flee and seek refuge in America. 

We believe that concentration of power in whatever hands and in whateve1 
way is the great enemy of man today. We believe private monopoly is an enemy 
of the people and of cooperation; we believe a totalitarian state makes it impos 
sible to have a cooperative at all. 

We in the American delegation will go home determined to build on the good 
foundations we have, a movement comparable to the great cooperative move 
ments of the free countries of Europe. Ours will be a difficult and perhaps a 
long task. But we are determined to accomplish it and when we do the monop 
elies of our country will no more exist than they do now in Sweden where the 
cooperatives have broken their power. 

Our problem is not because our people are oppressed or have so low a living 
standard as some have said here. Rather it arises from the fact that coopera 
tives grow out of a sense of need on the part of the people. One trouble is that 
at present our people have so good a general standard that they do not feel that 
sense of need as much as they should. We know we have not yet a firm base 
for prosnerity for our nation—that we shall not have that until we have built a 
cooperative movement as strong and effective as some of yours in free Europe. 
But our prob'ems are entirely different from the way they have sometimes 
been described here. 

And so we are very glad we have been here. We only believe that in these 
trying and dangerous days this organization must first of all keep high the 
banner of human dignity which has emblazed on it the word “cooperation” 
and which means that free men by joining together without compulsion or 
force or domination can remain free and also because through cooperative own- 
ership masters of their own destiny and providers of their own needs. 

The onlv basis for lasting peace lies in the hearts of free men and women 
who have learned to cooperate with each other is the solution of their day-to- 
day problems. 
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APRIL 22, 1954 
Hon. CHESTER B. Merrow, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MERROW: The following statement is submitted for in 
lusion in the record of hearings which are being held on “International Organi- 
zations and Movements.” 

National Farmers Union has followed with interest the reports of your Sub 
committee on International Organizations and Movements, including the report 
of the study mission which, last fall, visited the headquarters of a number of 
international and regional organizations. We feel that your subcommittee is 
joing a most constructive job in undertaking to inform the American people 
about the important work of these organizations, and to solicit the views of 
American citizens. 

Our views concerning a few aspects of these organizations are submitted 
erewith for your subcommittee’s consideration We are also prepared to 
ppear, or to file statements as appropriate, with other committees of the 
Congress whenever this would help to insure continued and increased United 
States support for the United Nations and specialized agencies 

In particular, we wish to register our support for the full appropriations 

irrently being requested bv the Secretary of State for our contributions to the 

nual regular budgets of the United Nations and specialized agencies: and 
the contributions being requested by the Administrator of the Foreign Opera 
ions Administration for special and emergency United Nations programs, in 
eluding UNICEF, UNKRA, UNRRWA, and United Nations expanded technical 
program. At the appropriate time, we shall also wish to express our detailed 
iews on United Nations Charter review before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee 

In regard to your subcommittee’s present assignment, National Farmer 
Union fully supports United States participation in the United Nations and 
specialized agencies, and in such regional organizations as are essential to 
defense against aggression of ourselves and other nations of the free world 

This present statement is, however, addressed only to the economic and social 
aspects of the United Nations, and the specialized agencies, which, in our view, 
should receive greater public and congressional support than they do at present 
Relevant portions of the National Farmers Union program adopted by delegates 
to national convention are attached. 

National Farmers Union believes that the United States Government should 
make fuller use of the United Nations and specialized agencies for the imple 
mentation of our foreign policy objectives in the economic and social fields. We 
feel that stronger support of constructive multilateral economic and social activ 
ties would actually strengthen our negotiating position on political and mili 
tary matters. 

Speci®cally, we feel the United States Government should : 

1. Take a more positive position in relation to United Nations economic 
development programs, possibly by channeling as soon as possible more of our 
bilateral economic aid into multilateral channels (through the United Nations 

the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, or some cor 
bination thereof) for economic and socially useful development programs. We 
heartily endorse President Eisenhower's proposal in his speech of last April 
that savings resulting from worldwide disarmament should be contributed to 
an international fund for economic development. Such aid should be divorced 
comp'etely from military and strategic defense programs ; 

2. Continue our unqualified support of the policies and activities of the United 
Nations and FAO in regard to “land reform” or “reform of agrarian structures” 
(FAO’s program), both because such reforms are needed in many countries and 
also because only by such reforms can Communist propaganda be effectively 
countered : 

3. Support moderate increases, when properly justified, of the regular budgets 
of those specialized agencies whose activities are so fundamental for general 
economic development and for meeting the world’s nutritional needs. In this 
connection, we urge all-out support for expansion in the activities of FAO and 
WHO, when the programs and budgets are soundly and properly justified. Be 
cause its budget is still so small in relation to other United Nations agencies, 
FAO's budget should receive first attention ; 


1See attachments. 
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4. Support increased United States contributions, over a period of years, ¢, 
the United Nations expanded technical assistance program, the rate of expansion 
to be directly related to the ability of United Nations agencies to carry on ex 
panded activities effectively, and to appropriate reductions in United States pj 
lateral technical assistance ; 

5. Support administrative relationships between the United Nations and spe 
cialized agencies, including the administration of the expanded technical assist 
ance program, which will insure the specialized agencies full responsibility f 
planning, operation, and evaluation of technical programs. National Farmers 
Union strongly opposes proposals along the lines of those by Ambassador Lod: 
and Mr. Hotchkis, United States member of the Economic and Social Counci| 
(reported in the press) looking toward transfer to the United Nations of financia| 
and administrative controls over the specialized agencies. We feel that funds 
should be allocated to the participating agencies on the basis of projected pro 
grams, and the agencies should be held accountable under present circumstances 
to member governments for carrying out the purposes of the programs. 

6. Support your sunbcommittees recommendation that, “the Foreign Operations 
Administration in administering our own technical-assistance program will take 
cognizance of this recommendation, especially with regard to the elimination of 
possible duplication, overlapping, or other conflicts.” * 

As a national organization concerned primarily with the welfare of farmers 
we are, of course, especially interested in the work of FAO. The National Farn 
ers Union has the highest regard for each of FAO’s Directors General: Lord 
Boyd Orr, world-famous Scottish nutritionist and pioneer in international efforts 
to create a world food board; Norris E. Dodd, on whom we recently conferred 
an award for outstanding service to agriculture; the newly elected Director 
General, Dr P. V. Cardon isa distinguished American scientist. 

National Farmers Union attaches great importance to FAO’s efforts to promote 
a better distribution of the world’s agricultural “surpluses,” although we refuse 
to define these commodities as “surplus” when two-thirds of the world’s people 
are still undernourished. In this matter we feel that both the previous and the 
present administrations have shown little leadership and imagination in FAO 
conferences in regard to international commodity and surplus-disposal problems 
We urge the adoption of a truly “bold new program” by which FAO, as the 
world’s major food and agricultural organization, is given the task of organizing 
international efforts to promote abundant production and distribution, both in 
the interests of the producer and of the world’s malnourished people. The co 
vening of a working party on surplus disposal is a step in the right direction 
and we shall follow the results of that working party with interest. 

National Farmers Union also strongly endorses FAO’s technical-assistance 
program, which is carried out as a part of the United Nations expanded technical 
assistance program. From reports coming to us we feel that FAO’s activities are 
becoming increasingly effective and are concerned with fundamental activities 
essential to economic development. We agree that very high priority should be 
placed on locust control, animal-disease control, and grain storage activities 
which, in the Near Fast, Africa, Asia, and Latin America seem to be well under 
way; on the fishery programs which are producing immediate news sources of 
food for undernourished people; and on the related technical activities in agricul 
ture, forestry, and home economics, all of which are helping people to make 
better use of their resources. 

It is our view that, along with these technical activities there should also be 
developed dynamic educational activities similar to our “extension” work, but 
developed out of the experience and cultures of the people in these under 
developed areas; and that there should also be realistic economic development 
projects in related fields, accompanied by supervised credit and capital invest 
ment. Where these resources are not at the disposal of FAO, United States or 
other United Nations agencies, such as the International Bank, should make sucl 
financial resources avilable. 

Finally, National Farmers Union emphasizes the importance of supporting 
the long-range basic regular program of FAO, of which the expanded technical 
assistance program is just an extension. International cooperation in agricul 
ture has values far beyond the immediate benefits obtained hy exchange of tech- 
nical statistics and information. A society which ignores the well-being of its 
rural people is doomed to decay, for rural people contribute not only food but 
also moral and social values. In many countries rural people are still far down 


2 Subcommittee report on international organizations and movements, p. 227. 
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the social as well as the economic ladder. To elevate them to a position of self- 
respect and dignity is one of FAO’s primary tasks. For this reason alone, there- 
fore, We urge continued, enthusiastic, and generous support of FAO by the United 
States. In extending this support through FAO to rural] people in other lands, 
we shall be true to our own American rural tradition and we shall be hastening 
the time when the underprivileged people of the world can become full partners 
in the world’s effort to achieve a durable peace. 

While the National Farmers Union supports United States participation in all 
of the United Nations specialized agencies, we are not in a position to make 
detailed evaluations on the work of each agency. We are familiar with the Inter- 
national Labor Organization as the oldest of the major specialized agencies. We 
feel that its program relating to the training of workers and promotion of higher 
social and labor standards is an important contribution to economic development 
and essential to the maintenance of free, democratic economics. We share none 
of the apprehensions of those who fear that ILO conventions will impinge upon 
uur own constitutional rights, for we know that the President and the United 
States Senate, not the ILO, will determine whether any ILO conventions should 
be approved by the United States. 

As to UNESCO, the Farmers Union does not have sufficient detailed knowledge 
to judge whether all of its activities are as well managed as they could be. We 
feel that the State Department and the United States UNESCO National Com- 
mission, of which so many responsible United States citizens are members, have 
a heavy responsibility to help shape the UNESCO program along practical lines 
and to inform the United States public accurately concerning UNESCO activities. 
The Farmers Union does not fear free discussion by United States citizens of 
important international issues, especially if such activities are intended, as 
UNESCO claims, to clarify the nature of the forces now competing for the minds 
of men. In general, it seems to us, however, that UNESCO should devote an 
overwhelming portion of its funds and efforts to helping eradicate the world’s 
mass illiteracy, which is probably the major single obstacle to raising the world’s 
economic health and social standards. 

National Farmers Union is convinced that WHO is doing a magnificent and 
much-needed job in helping wipe out or control some of the world’s major dis- 
abling diseases and killers. We agree that major lifesaving efforts must be 
matehed by all-out food production to help feed the world’s growing population, 
but we firmly believe that, as health standards rise, so also will industrial and 
agricultural production and efficiency be increased. We have the utmost confid- 
ence in the technical leadership of the United States Public Health Service in 
support of WHO and would like to see greater support by important United 
States medical bodies such as the American Medical Association. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 


President, National Farmers Union. 
Attachments: 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE NATIONAL FARMERS UNION aT Its BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION HELD IN DENVER, CoLo., MARcH 14-19, 1954. 














UNION 





WORLD ECONOMIC 





DEMOCRATIC 





“sg 


“Solution of the fundamental problems of our time requires the earliest possible 
establishment of an economic union of the democratic nations consistent with 
the United States Declaration of Independence and the Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights. Any nation that will accept democratic principles, conduct free demo- 
cratic elections, and abide by the laws enacted by the governing body of such a 
union should be eligible for membership. These laws would direct the adminis- 
trative agencies of the union to establish and carry out programs to vastly speed 
up economic development and improved productivity of human labor and land 
and water resources; and to eliminate progress-retarding and opportunity- 
denying legal and institutional arrangements.” 


y 4 “91. INTERNATIONAL FOOD AND RAW MATERIALS RESERVE 


< 





“We urge establishment of an international agency to perform the following 
functions: 

“(a) Prevent extreme price fluctuations in the international markets for food 
and other raw materials and encourage expanding production in order to meet 
the world’s increasing foodstuff and other raw-material needs, both in terms 
of raising existing per person consumption and of future increased population ; 
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“(b) Maintain gainful employment not only in agricultural production, but 
also in those industries supplying agriculture and engaged in the processing 
and distribution of agricultural products and other raw materials; 

“(c) Absorb temporary market surpluses of food and other raw materials 

“(d) Prevent famine and starvation; and 

“(e) Provide for a _ self-financing operation through the orderly interna 
tional exchange of raw materials and through the development of an inter 
tional program of loans for raw material development, and for corollary econon 
development.” 















3 “23. EXPANDED USE OF ABUNDANT UNITED STATES FARM PRODUCTION 
FOR PROMOTION PEACE 





OF 








“We urge immediate steps by the United States to make fullest possibl 
of abundant United State farm production to further the aims of United States 
foreign policy through establishment in Foreign Operations Administration 

a farm trading post to be used as the operating arm of the United Stat 
Government to promote: 

“(a) The sale, barter, or loan of United States farm commodities for dollars 
local currencies, or other commodities at the world price or below or as a dona 
tion to friendly foreign nations and to friendly peoples to promote economi: 
development, to relieve famine and other emergencies, and to relieve starvati 
and nakedness. 










“(b) Foreign sale of exports at the world price through regular channels of 
trade, if possible, and preferably in connecion with international commodity 
agreements. The difference between world price and the domestic support price 
would be made up by the United States Treasury, preferably by means of parity 
payments to producers, or if that is not done, through export subsidies. 

“(c) Use donations of United States food to promote development of 
vocational-training schools and other activities that will increase productiv 
ability of the country involved. 

“(d) Use, to the fullest extent possible, the voluntary foreign-relief organiza 
tions so that United States food will actually reach those who need it, rather 
than those who could purchase it normally.” 

















WoMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB, 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa., May 4, 1954 
Representative CHEesTeR E. Merrow, 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DrAR REPRESENTATIVE MeRRowW : The attached minute was adopted by the board 


of directors of the Women’s University Club of Philadelphia on April 12, 1954 
The membership of the club is about 1,000. 
We kindly ask for your cooperation in actively supporting this legislation 
Very sincerely, 













Mrs. EpwarD Morris JONES, 
Chairman, International Relations Department 


MINUTES ADOPTED BY THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Apri 12, 1954 





UNITED NATIONS 






We urge Congress to provide our full share of financial aid to the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies. 
common practical endeavor 







These agencies offer a wide range of 
in overcoming hunger, in increasing production, 
in caring for refugees, in combating disease, in attacking illiteracy, and in other 
vital programs for meeting human needs. 

We particularly urge prompt payment of funds for the significant and remark 


able program of the United Nations Children’s Fund, now a continuing body 
under the General Assembly. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST, 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
DIVISION OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WORK 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND Goop WILL, 
New York, N. Y., May 6, 1954. 
Hon. CHESTER E. MERROW, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on International Organizations and Movements, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Merrow: As agreed to in a telephone conversation with one of 
the officers of your committee, I am enclosing herewith a statement of mine which 
| desire to have included in the record of the hearings of your Subcommittee on 
International Organizations and Movements 

I very much appreciate the courtesy accorded me in this matter 

Sincerely yours, 
Warten W. VAN KIRK, 
FE recutive Director 


\TEMENT BY WALTER W. VAN Kirk, Executive Drrecror, DEPARTMENT 01 
INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE AND Good WILL, NATIO COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
or CHRIST IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


My name is Walter Van Kirk. I am the executive director of the department 
‘International Justice and good will of the National Council of the Churches 
’ Christ in the United States of America While this statement is not to 

mstrued as a statement of the National Council of the Churches of Chri 

joes reflect views officially approved by this interdenominational body of 
estant and Orthodox churches 

The churches generally support the United Nations and the principles for 
which it stands. I am aware that criticisms are being leveled against the United 
Nations. Here and there individual Christians may have lost confidence in the 
United Nations as an effective instrument for keeping the peace But the solid 
body of church opinion in the United States is registered in support of this wo 
organization. The churches remain steadfast in their conviction that 


political level, the United Nations is the best available instrument for i 


ntet 
national cooperation and peaceful change. The churches believe our Govern 
ment should regard the United Nations not only as a vehicle of cooperation but 
as an instrument of mutual criticism and restraint through which the power of 
our Nation and other nations may be transformed into morally responsible policy 

In the by and large the Churches of Christ in the United States of America 
supported the action of the United Nations in Korea. They are grateful that 
hostilities in that country have come to an end. As a result of United Nations 
ntervention in Korea churches all over our Nation are giving serious thought 
to the many issues related to the problem of collective security Rither the 
United Nations will come to develop a system of law under which unprovoked 
military aggression can be resisted by the joint endeavor of all peace-loving 
states, or it will be rendered impotent and wither ewav. The choice before us 
is that of supporting collective action against aggression in the name and for 
the sake of world community, or giving aid and comfort to the aggressor 

I believe I speak for the great majority of the people of our churches when I 
say that our country should participate, through the United Nations, in regional 
security arrangements like NATO. 

The churches support continuing negotiation through the United Nations 
to bring all armaments, including atomic weapons under international control 
It would be, in my view, a calamity if, in the pride of power engendered by 
the expansion of its military establishments, our Nation were to turn a deaf 
ear to any proposal that offered promise of relief from the peril and burden 
of competitive armaments. The failure of the great powers in the United 
Nations, thus far, to agree on any measure of disarmament should not be 
allowed to stop new and persistent efforts to achieve this end. On the con 
trary, I believe it is urgent that the United States and other free nations 
make another bold attempt to break the disarmament impasse. 

Loyalty to the United Nations involves also persistent efforts to establish 
conditions of peace throughout the world. To promote respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, to advance the political, social, and eultural 
well-being of subject and dependent peoples, and to remove the causes of wars 
deriving from economic injustice and deprivation, are tasks to which our 
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Nation is committed both by its heritage as a free society and by its obligations 
under the Charter of the United Nations. No preoccupation with military 
mobilization excuses neglect of these positive programs for world peace. : 

Therefore, I urge the United States to continue and to increase its support 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies recognizing that any gen- 

uine international cooperation carries with it some limitation on nationa! 
freedom of action. 

I believe the widest possible use should be made of the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission constituted by the United Nations General Assembly. | 
believe this Commission should be authorized, upon the invitation, or without 
the consent of the states concerned, to visit potential danger areas throughout 
the world. I believe that impartial and objective studies, on the spot, by 
this Commission, would make a significant contribution to the achieving of 
peace. 

The churches take pride in the fact that our country has participated fully 
in the relief and rehabilitation endeavors of the United Nations. The National 
Council of Churches, on many occasions, has expressed its sympathy and 
concern respecting the plight of millions of uprooted people who will be unable, 
in the foreseeable future, to find homes and work in the countries of their 
refuge. The refugee problem, tragic enough in itself, is contributing to the 
worldwide unrest by which the peace and security of our own and other 
nations are threatened. This problem should be dealt with on a global basis 
by the United Nations. The churches, I believe, would welcome the crea- 
tion of international machinery to deal with this world issue on a world 
level. 

In conclusion may I point out that the great power and Vast resources of 
the United States are not our own to do with as we please. They are the gifts 
of God, and we are accountable to God and to our fellow men for their use. 
Let us accept this great responsibility with humility and courage. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

Cleveland 6, Ohio, July 14, 1954. 
Congressman CHESTER BE. MERROW, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN MERROW: In pursuance of the telephone message from 
your office, I am enclosing a personal statement on the United Nations which 
I understand you invited me to prepare to be incorporated into the official 
hearings held by your subcommittee on behalf of the Special Study Mission 
on International Organizations and Movements. I regret exceedingly that, 
due to conflicting commitments, I was unable to accept your invitation to appear 
in person before your subcommittee, for, as. you well know, I am vitally inter- 
ested in the future of the United States within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

With your permission, I have developed a broader focus on the U. N. rather 
than a narrow interpretation based on an analysis of the specialized agencies, 
which I gather was your major source of concern. However, I am firmly 
convinced that my approach is entirely compatible with your high purposes 
and objectives. This general interpretation may help to buttress your special 
emphasis. 

I trust, therefore, that you will consider this statement of sufficient signifi- 
cance to incorporate it into your official record, and sincerely hope that its 
observations may be in the best interests of the United States. 

Thank you again for this wonderful opportunity to be of some useful serv- 
ice to your subcommittee and to my country. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALFRED J. Horz, 
Chairman, Department of Political Science. 


STATEMENT ON THE UNITED NATIONS By Dr. ALFRED J. Horz, CHAIRMAN, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


I appreciate very much the cordial invitation extended me by your distin- 
guished chairman, Congressman Chester E. Merrow, to have this prepared state- 
ment incorporated into the official record of the Special Study Mission on Inter- 
national Organizations and Movements. Your subcommittee has been empow- 
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ered with a special mission, pursuant to House Resolution 113, to study and inves- 
tigate the effect of the operations of international organizations upon the national 
security of this great Nation. I feel confident that you have approached this 
difficult and delicate task with a sober sense of obligation and a high degree of 
competency. It is my sincere hope that my few thoughts may contribute some- 
thing useful to your deliberations. 

As a citizen of these United States, I am deeply disturbed over the present 
state of international anarchy of “no war, no peace,” whose precariousness is 
augmented by the bipolar struggle between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. As a political scientist, I am seriously interested in all sincere attempts 
being made by our policy-makers to maintain and advance our “national in- 
terests.” 

| am fully cognizant of the vigorous criticisms being directed against the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies by many of my fellow citizens. My present 
objective is neither to praise nor condemn the United Nations, but to examine 
its record and to analyze its effectiveness as an instrument of American policy. 
A comprehensive evaluation of the operations of the United Nations is beyond 
the purview of this brief statement. Yet, a few salient observations are cer- 
tainly in order. 

All sincere Americans, irrespective of party affiliation or political predilection, 
are united in one major objective—the defense of our national interests, which 
nclude a sturdy military posture, our political integrity, our economic solvency. 
We differ primarily in the methods to be utilized and the “means” to be employed 
for the achievement of this worthy end. 

In the past, America has defended its national interests by the application of 
national power, measured in military, political and economic terms. During 
periods of relative peace, the United States employed primarily peaceful meth- 
ods—i. e., diplomacy and economic means. During periods of grave stress and 
actual war, we were compelled by the inexorable logic of events to merge our 
cumulative power with that of other states in an attempt to redress the balance 
of power favorably to our cause. In brief, we established a temporary “coalition” 
of states to defeat the aggressor and to restore international peace and security. 

This resort to the balance of power mechanism and this effort to establish a 
temporary coalition of like-minded states was done in pursuit of our national 
interests. However, the traditional balance of power system was unstructured; 
it was lacking in permanent institutions. As a temporary expedient, it failed 
to provide the necessary international institutions that might have encouraged 
variant national states with divergent vital interests to continue their effort for 
achieving common interests. 

The United Nations is an attempt to fill this void. Its permanent institu- 
tions (Security Council, General Assembly, International Court of Justice, 
the specialized agencies) are designed to promote honorable cooperation among 
divergent states to achieve a common end—the maintenance of international 
peace and security. It offers to its member states, including the United States, 
the maximum political opportunity with the minimum legal obligation. 

The United Nations is not a world government, nor was it intended to be. It 
does not itself have corporate power to compel obedience to its principles or 
compliance of the minimum obligations undertaken by the member states. 
National sovereignty, permitting independence of judgment and freedom of 
action, was retained by each member state. As Senator Vandenberg so elo- 
quently stated during the debate on the charter: “The United States retains 
every basic attribute of its sovereignty * * *. In a word, Mr. President, the 
flag stays on the dome of the Capitol.” 

Unregulated and unrestrained national power in the hands of ruthless and 
irresponsible national leaders remains as the great unresolved problem in the 
present stage of international anarchy. However, the United Nations offers 
certain fundamental principles whereby the actions of recalcitrant states may 
be measured. It provides the necessary mechanisms (Security Council, Gen- 
eral Assembly, World Court, and specialized agencies) whereby cooperative 
action by states whose national interests and objectives are compatible may 
be enlisted. 

Prerequisite to its effective operation is the underlying basic assumption of 
the United Nations—the concept of “peaceful coexistence” of different ideologies 
and political systems. Unfortunately, the Soviet Union has given irrevocable 
evidence that it is unwilling to subscribe and adhere to the doctrine of “peace- 
ful coexistence.” The Kremlin has been intent upon undermining the funda- 
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mental principles of the United Nations, since fulfillment of Soviet obligatio, 


to the charter would have severely inhibited Soviet objectives and practices 
Today, Soviet propaganda and Kremlin policies are directed almost as much 
against the United Nations as against the United States. 

Indeed, the real struggle for power in the present world situation sets 
juxtaposition the Soviet concept of a monistic-highly centralized-coercive wor|q 


government (i. e., World Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) vs. the Western 


concept of a pluralistic decentralized cooperative union of sovereign states 
The immediate conflict pits a Soviet coalition against a Western coalition, each 
attempting to capture leadership and control of the instrumentalities of the 
United Nations, thereby constructing its particular conception of a world order 

It is imperative, then, that the United States, in its own vital interests, assert 
continuing leadership to convert the United Nations into a pluralistic-decentra] 
ized-cooperative union of sovereign states. Such a permanent and structured 
grand coalition is the most constructive response to the Soviet challenge. Sinc¢ 
1945, we have been exercising this type of leadership within the United Nations 
The great triumphs of the U. N. have in reality been triumphs of American policy 

We have utilized the United Nations to achieve some measure of collective 
security in the Korean crisis, the Berlin blockade, the Greek civil war. Whilk 
is true that American preponderant military, political, and economic might fi 
nished the immediate power capabilities to deter Soviet aggressive imperialism, it 
was, nevertheless, our utilization of the United Nations mechanisms that made 
more feasible the creation of Western coalition to discourage the Soviets fro: 
overt aggression. 


it 


Thus, the United Nations served as a constructive balance of 
power mechanism to defend American national interests. 

We employed the U. N. instrumentalities to bring some modicum of peace in 
the Indonesian war, in the Israeli-Arabian conflict, in the Kashmir dispute. To 
be sure, perfect peace and stability has not been achieved. 


Yet, the question is 
not whether the U 


. N. has established an absolute peace—for, within the present 
configuration of world power and the present context of conflicting ideologies 
it is illusory to expect absolute peace and perfect stability. 


The real question 
is whether the United 


Nations has contributed in some measure to the contain 
ment, the restraint of naked and brutal power. The question might preferably 
be raised: What if there had been no United Nations to employ, would these 
various international conflicts not have erupted into a worse conflagration? 
Indeed, the General Assembly has offered an opportunity to mobilize the legal 
and moral support of other states against Soviet obstruction and intrasigence 
General resolutions of themselves have no qualitative power to deter the Soviet 
aggressors, but the constant emergence of a free world coalition within the 
United Nations serves as a quantitative reminder of the factual power situation 
if the Soviets by precipitous action move against the common interests of the 
free world. Obviously, the Soviets utilize the forum of the United Nations to 
pour out their vitriolic and vituperative remarks against the United States. Yet, 
the record is clear that the Kremlin has failed in its objective. By contrast, the 
United States has been able to utilize the U. N. forum to gain friends and influ 
ence peoples. In the battle of Western versus Soviet coalitions, within the 
United Nations, it is irrevocably clear that the Western coalition, under the 
positive leadership of the United States, has thus far been triumphant. 

Viewed from the long-range perspective, the most significant element in this 
strugg'e between the Western and Soviet concepts of world order is the deter- 
mined attempt by both coalitions to induce the so-called “uncommitted” nations 
of the world to join their respective power coalitions. These uncommitted states, 
comprised particularly of the Arab-Asian nations, will ultimately determine the 
world balance of power. In general, such vital states as India, Burma, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Iran and others, have preferred to cooperate with the West rather than 
to collahorate with the Soviet bloc. More nrecisely, however, thev have deemed 
it prudent to unite with the Western coalition through the instrumentalities of 
the United Nations rather than with the United States through traditional 
diplomacy. 

Consequently, the validity and efficacy of the United Nations with particular 
reference to the specialized agencies is clearly demonstrated. The uncommitted 
nations, in their own national intersts, have significantly committed them 
selves to the “Tinited Nations approach” through the medium of such agencies 


as UNESCO, WHO, ILO, FAO, and the functional technical assistance program. 
It is by virtue of these specialized agencies that the vital interests of the United 


States and the national interests of the other U N. member states converge 
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fo establish the basic preconditions of peace, to promote the functional ap- 
proach to an emerging world order, to enlist the support of multiple states to a 
single objective—the development of economic solvency and social stability— 
requires greater attention to the U. N. approach. American financial and tech- 
nological contributions to these specialized agencies deserve our most positive 
support instead of negative criticism, The ultimate world balance of power will 
inexorably be determined as to how effectively the United States leads in the 
direction of the U. N. approach to functional peace. 

These manifold and varied efforts of united action, whether in the area of an 
embryonic collective security of an emerging political settlement, or of develop- 
ing functional economic and social peace, serve to buttress American national 
interests. This is why Secretary Dulles reaffirmed his support of the United 
Nations when he recently stated: “We intend to avail ourselves of its processes 
whenever they are relevant to the problems which engage us.” 

Working through the United Nations instrumentalities to establish a united 

alition against the Soviet Union does not infer that this is the sole means for 
he achievement of valid American objectives. Cooperation with the U. N. does 
not supplant the regular national mechanisms that of necessity must continue to 
be employed by the United States to maintain a sturdy posture of military, poli- 

il, and economic strength. Yet, the U. N. does offer an additional instrumen 
tality to supplement and to complement our unilateral and other multilateral 
efforts to build an effective pluralistic-decentralized-cooperative world order. 

It is fairly obvious that, during the past 9 years of ordeal, the United Nations 
has not been completely successful in containing or restraining Soviet aggressive 
imperialism, nor in forging a true unity among the non-Communist states. How- 
ever, its shortcomings and failures are due not so much to weaknesses of struc 
ture and procedure as to the substantive policies of its component member states 

Therefore, mere carping criticisms of the United Nations are not in the national] 
interest of the United States. Rejection of the U. N. principles and withdrawal 
from its operations would leave a fatal power vacuum in the struggle for world 
rder. Such immature and irresponsible action on our part would, in facet, di 
rectly serve the national interests of the Soviet Union, which would happily cap 
ture control of the instrumentalities of the United Nations and thereby impose 
its own monistic—highly centralized—coercive concept of order upon a divided 
and indecisive world. 

As the distinguished Congresswoman from Ohio, Frances P. Bolton, warned 
There are those who see only our failures—we know them; the world can 
see them. There are those who see only danger within this youn: family | United 
Nations]. Of those I would ask: ‘What would y ve done better?’ How 
dare those without a plan say it cannot work.” 

For myself, I am of the firm conviction that if there were no present United 
Nations and its specialized agencies, we would be compelled by the inexorable 
logic of events to create one. It should be irrevocably clear that the United 
Nations serves as a powerful instrumentality for building a sturdy posture in 
defense of American interests. Through the development of a western coali 
tion, through the encouragement of cooperative action with the uncommitted 
nations of the world, the United Nations provides a vital mechanism for Ame 
ican policy. Through the specialized agencies, we may yet be enabled to estab 
lish the basic preconditions of peace, and thereby deter Communist expansion 
and counterpoise the challenge of the Communist ideology 

In the words of President Eisenhower: “Such a peace cannot be achieved sud 
denly by force, by edict, or by treaty. It can only come slowly and tortuously 
It will not be won by dark threat or glittering slogan. It will be born only of 
courage, knowledge, patience, leadership.” 

American patient and positive leadership are vitally necessary to develop the 
United Nations into an effective organism tor world peace and stability, thereby 
providing the essential conditions for American security. We must defend the 
United Nations in defense of the national interests of the United States. 


Mr. Merrow. If there is nothing further to be considered, the sub- 
committee stands adjourned. 
(Whereupon, at 3:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 


vene at the call of the chairman. ) 














fhe Elementary School Journal, emphasizing instruction, administration, social change 
published by the University of Chicago Press, February 1954] 


THE REVIVED INTEREST IN UNESCO 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


The Fourth National Conference of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO held at the University of Minnesota, September 15-17, 1953, was 
characterized by an unusual spirit of encouragement. I had gone to Minne 
apolis somewhat reluctantly, expecting to be a part of a pessimistic gathering 
But gloom did not materialize. Cordial greetings from President Eisenhower 
and from Secretary of State Dulles brought an enthusiastic response in the 
opening general session. The President made his administration's positior 
clear in these words: 

“T cannot urge too strongly or too often the dedication of the energies, re 
sources and imagination of peoples throughout the world to the waging of a 
tutal war upon the brute forces of ignorance and poverty .... The United 
Nations and its family of related international organizations, of which 
UNESCO is an essential member, furnish all these peoples with a reason for 
hope and a means of action in this struggle.” 

Walter Bedell Smith, undersecretary of state, made the address of the first 
evening, praising the role that UNESCO could play in developing closer under 
standing among the peoples of the world and adding, “Since our concern is not 
for the past but for the future, there is every incentive to increase the scope 
and effectiveness of UNESCO’s activities.” The final general session featured 
a brief address by Luther H. Evans, the new director general of UNESCO 
He declared that UNESCO “has turned the corner,” that the peak of attacks 
and criticisms leveled against UNESCO in recent years “has passed in this 
country and elsewhere in the world.” Thus the conference opened and closed 
with messages that evoked a new strength for this international organization 

The press noted and supported the general encouragement. On September 
18 the Minneapolis Tribune quoted Walter H. C. Laves, chairman of the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, as saying that the 1953 conference 
“reaffirmed the American will to participate in UNESCO.” An editorial the 
day before had said, “The words of Bedell Smith are heartening words which 
mean an important segment of American foreign policy established during a 
Democratic administration is going to be continued under a Republican regime.” 


ANSWERING CRITICISMS AGAINST UNESCO 


The Salomon report played an important part in building this spirit of opti- 
mism. This eighteen-page document, entitled “An Appraisal of the United Nations 


” 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization,” answers seven specific criti- 
cisms of UNESCO which has circulated in the United States, and answers them 
in such a way as to satisfy the President and the Secretary of State that UNESCO 
is working effectively for peace and advancement. The special delegation making 
the report was appointed by President Eisenhower and went to Paris in July, 
1953, to explore the UNESCO program in light of current criticisms and to 
consult with the representatives of other governments, the individual members 
of UNESCO’s Executive Board, and the international Secretariat. The dele- 
gation was headed by Irving Salomon, of California, an industrialist interested in 
the nation’s philanthropic and educational affairs. The other members were 
John Perkins, president of the University of Delaware, and Mrs. F. P. Heffel- 
finger, Republican national committeewoman from Minnesota, and a student 
of postwar international affairs. 

The report reached the State Department early in September, and its contents 
were still unknown to many of the delegates meeting in Minneapolis on Septem- 
ber 15. When we learned during the early part of the conference of the strong 
answers to the critics of UNESCO, we again felt our encouragement grow. The 
following are a few of the answers. 
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1. In regard to the charge that UNESCO is under the influence of the Com 
munists, the delegation said that, of the ninety Americans who were on the 
staff of UNESCO, all but three completed questionnaires sent them and returned 
them to the United States Government. The three individuals were under 
investigation, and one of them had been dropped from the UNESCO organi- 
zation. None of these three were in policy-making positions. 

2 and 3. In regard to the allegations that UNESCO advocates world govern- 
ment and that UNESCO seeks to undermine the loyalty of Americans, the dele- 
gation found no evidence that UNESCO had deviated from the policies laid 
down by the member-governments, including the United States Government. 
In fact, the delegates said: 

“On the contrary, UNESCO's policies, program, and activities do not in any 
Soaree infringe on the sovereignty, independence, or integrity of the United 
States. * * *” 

4. To the criticism that UNESCO seeks to indoctrinate American school 
children, the Salomon report answered: 

“There was no evidence that came to the attention of this delegation that 
UNESCO under its own aegis has produced materials or textbooks for use 
in American schools which seek to indoctrinate our children with ideas con- 
trary to American ideals and traditions.” 

5. The delegxtion said that it is true that the United States contributes 
one-third of UNESCO’s budget. However, they said it was not true that we 
receive little in return. The report states: 

“* * * there is an immeasurable gain that accrues to us through UNESCO 
in strengthening the community of free nations upon which our own well- 
being, security, and even prosperity so largely depend.” 

6. In regard to the criticism that UNESCO is atheistic or antireligious, 
the delegation said: 

“Nothing found in the official actions of the Organization, including publica- 
tions and statements, substantiated this charge. That there may be such views 
among persons who attend UNESCO meetings would not be surprising, in view 
of the universal character of UNESCO’s membership. But that UNESCO 
should officially have committed itself to or promoted such doctrines is not 
established in fact.” 

7. In response to the allegation that UNESCO has failed to fulfill the expecta- 
tions of those who brought it into being, the report gives an impressive list of 
“some of the UNESCO’s more interesting specific activities and cites a dozen 
important direct benefits that accrue to the United States.” 

The delegation gave UNESCO a clean bill of health on all points. In sub- 
mitting the report, Mr. Salomon said: “* * * may I assure you that our delegation 
was completely objective and not biased in any direction. Had the facts been 
otherwise, we would have discussed them with equal frankness.” Both Secretary 
Tulles and Undersecretary Smith publicly evaluated the Salomon report as 
a document which should do much to disperse unjustified criticism leveled 
against UNESCO and to help reassure Americans of the organization’s real 
mission. 

AVAILABLE MATERIALS ABOUT UNESCO 


With this new optimism and these evidences of renewed official support, we 
shall certainly be seeing new public interest in UNESCO. We can expect renewed 
vigor on the part of our schools in teaching the purposes and work of UNESCO. 
And for this. materials are necessary. How can the schools get uSable mate- 
rials on UNESCO? 

The Salomon report is Department of State Publication 5209, and it is avail- 
able from the Division of Publications of that Department, Washington 25, 
D.C. In addition to answering critics, this report contains accounts and descrip- 
tions of many of UNESCO’s activities. 

A helpful pamphlet, also available from the Division of Publications of the 
Department of State, is the August 1953 issue of UNESCO Facts. The sixteen 
illustrated pages supply answers to many questions that might be asked about 
UNESCO, its purposes and activities. Information can be located easily from 
an index of questions on the final page, showing that this publication discusses 
such questions as, “What is UNESCO?’ “What other countries belong to 
UNESCO?” and “How is UNESCO managed?” 

A auarterly bulletin, Fundamental and Adult Education, is published by 
UNESCO and is available by subscription ($1 a year) through distributors in 
most of the member-nations. The distributor in the United States is Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia University Press, New York 27. Each 
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issue of the bulletin carries four or five articles describing specific projects in 
fundamental and adult education somewhere in the world. For example, the 
October 1953 issue supplies a summary of experiments in rural reconstruction in 
Egypt, a review of current activity in international voluntary work camps, an 
account of fundamental education in the Cameroons, a report of an experiment 
in South Wales using adult classes in social research, and a discussion of the 
human aspect of fundamental education in Africa. In addition to these articles, 
an editorial, a biography of a seventeenth-century European humanitarian, notes 
on the study of oceanic linquistics, a section called “Notes and Records” (pre- 
senting brief items of interest about educational activities scattered throughout 
the world), and a few pages of UNESCO news are included. 

The UNESCO Story is a very readable explanation of the organization from 
the United States point of view. It was published in 1950 by the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO and is available from the UNESCO Relations Staff, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. Since the 112 pages of this book 
are well illustrated and attractively printed, it should be particularly useful on 
a classroom reference shelf or in a school library. The contents include a descrip- 
tion of UNESCO and its goals, of UNESCO in the United States, and an expla- 
nation of what people can do and are doing to achieve the goals of UNESCO. 
For example, a twenty-page section on “Exchange of Persons” offers specific 
information on many avenues of educational exchange, such as Fulbright-schol- 
arship opportunities, teacher exchanges, and college travel plans. 

Some of the most valuable publications of UNESCO appear in the series called 
Educational Studies and Documents. The fifth report, which is sure to attract 
widespread attention, is William S. Gray’s Preliminary Survey on Methods of 
Teaching Reading and Writing, Parts I and II, issued July 1953. Part I of this 
report is entitled Survey of Theories and Practices; Part II, Summary of Sug- 
gested Practices. These are available at forty cents each from UNESCO, 19 
Avenue Kléber, Paris, France, or from International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, New York 27. 

Dr. Gray, a member of the Department of Education, University of Chicago, 
is conducting a three-year study for UNESCO which is to be the foundation for 
the development of better literacy programs. The aims for the first stage of his 
study are stated as follows in the Preface to Part I of the report: 

“1. To identify, analyze, and describe the various methods now used in teach- 
ing both children and adults to read and write. 

“2. To secure data concerning the effectiveness of these methods, wher- 
ever * * * available. 

“3. To summarize the findings ofthe survey, to consider their implications 
for the improvement of the teaching of reading and writing, with major emphasis 
upon the adult level, and to point out problems needing further study and indicate 
desirable solutions to these.” 

In order to bring together a wide range of analyses of current teaching methods, 
Dr. Gray enlisted the cooperation of specialists in reading and writing in many 
parts of the world. Analyses were secured from the following areas: Arabic 
areas of Africa and the Near Bast; France; India, Madagascar: Mexico and 
Central and South America ; and Southern, Western, Central, and Eastern Africa. 

To supplement these analyses, a detailed study was made of all available re- 
ports, bulletins, manuals, or guides for teachers in order to identify current prac- 
tices and basic principles underlying the teaching of reading and writing. Many 
other inquiries were made, numerous conferences were held, and a limited num- 
ber of field studies were made to secure additional information on specific tech- 
niques and on the nature of the problems faced in various countries. 

The findings reported in this preliminary survey are revealing and full of 
meaning to the people of the world. The following information is quoted as 
an example: 

“A review of the literacy status of both children and adults today * * * 
showed that at least 50 per cent of the people of the world over ten years of age 
are totally illiterate and that an additional 15 per cent are partially illiterate. 
Furthermore, almost one-half of the children of the world do not have an opport- 
unity to secure even a primary school education.” 

Dr. Gray discusses the study fully in a paper on “The Teaching of Reading: 
The Current UNESCO Study,” included in the Proceedings of the 1953 Annual 
Conference on Reading, which has recently appeared under the title Corrective 
Reading in Classroom and Clinic and which is described in a later section of 
these news notes. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF UNESCO 


Frequently one hears the question, “Just what kind of thing does UNESCG 
do?” Obviously UNESCO holds conferences, publishes materials, and conducts 
studies such as the one on the teaching of reading and writing just described. 
But what are other phases of the international program? The following ten 
examples of specific activities are selected from a description of the program 
for the period October 1952, to March 1953, as summarized in the Salomon 
report : 

“1. UNESCO initiated a much-needed bibliography of multilingual, scien 
tific, and technical dictionaries. 

“2. UNESCO organized a series of regional conferences designed to promot« 
free compulsory primary education. 

“3. UNESCO sent experts or missions, at the individual country’s request, t 
eight countries to help organize free compulsory education systems. 

“4. UNESCO supported 31 elementary schools for Arab refugee children fro: 
Palestine. 


5. UNESCO assisted the government of Pakistan in developing a satisfactory) 


Braille system for Urdu, and is working out uniformity in Braille for music 

“6. UNESCO organized numerous lecture tours by scientists in many fields 
and in many countries, primarily the underdeveloped ones. 

‘7. UNESCO sponsored or co-sponsored meetings of the International Socia 
Science Council, International Economic Association, International Statistica 
Institute, International Council for Philosophy and Humanistic Studies, Inter 
national Theater Institute, International Music Council, International Union 


of Architects, International Council of Museums, and Commission on the Cars 
of Paintings. 
“Kg 





UNESCO completed a six months’ mission, in co-operation with the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency, which surveyed existing educational! 
facilities and drew up a long-term plan for the reconstruction of education in 
Korea. 

“9. UNESCO drafted an International Convention for the Preservation of 
Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict, sponsoring regulations on 
archeological excavations by means of an international center for preserving 
and restoring cultural property. 

“10. UNESCO completed a study of the impact upon children of the press 
film, and radio.” 

The foregoing activities are only a few of the UNESCO projects. Perhaps 
the scope of the program can be suggested by the following figures, which refe) 
to the projects in the five major divisions voted for 1953-54 at the seventh 
session of the General Conference held in November 1952: 

“In the educational fields there were 54 projects with budget appropriations 
ranging from $882 to $320,910. 

“In the natural sciences, 24 projects with appropriations from $321 to $430,129 

“In the social sciences, 30 projects with appropriations from no cost at all 
to $106,031. 


“In the cultural activities, 42 projects with appropriations from no cost at all 
to $380,987. 


“In mass communications, 29 projects with appropriations from no cost at all 
to $62,502.” 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION AND THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


A group of UNESCO projects which are particularly interesting to educa 
tors are those in fundamental education. UNESCO established the second 
regional fundamental education center at Sirs el Taiyana, Egypt, for the Arab 
countries. The first was established about three years ago at Pitzcuaro, Mexico. 
These centers are for the purpose of teaching teachers to carry fundamental 
education to their own people. “Fundamental education” a name probably 
coined hy UNESCO, refers to a co-ordinated attack on mass illiteracy, igno- 
rance, ill health, dietary deficiencies, and lack of economic development. 
UNESCO is joined by other United Nations specialized agencies in this effort 
to assist over half the world’s population by educating them in health, agri- 
culture, and livestock practices; in housing and handicraft techniques; in com- 
munity recreation, in local self-government; and in providing at least a mini- 
mum of formal education for children and adults. 
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The conception of fundamental education held and advocated by UNESCO is 
similar to the conception of the community school held and advocated by many 
American educators. A recent publication describing this school is the Fifty- 
second Yearbook, of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
entitled The Community School (distributed by the University of Chicago Press). 
The first chapter contains the following explanation of the term : 

“Americans are becoming more and more interested in the community school. 
This educational term, long used to identify various kinds of schools, is now 
emerging with a rather definite meaning. The community school to many of us— 
educators and laymen—is a good school, an effective school, a school that com- 
bines many desirable features of educational movements of the past and the pres- 
ent into a concept of education that is sound and permanent—not a fad or a pass- 
ing fancy. * ° * 

“The community school of today secures its impetus from man’s new under- 
standing of the power of education. Problems of people and of communities are 
being solved from day to day by appropriate use of community resources. The 
educative process is the force which relates the resources to the needs. The result 
from this unique relationship is the solution of problems.” 

Progress by UNESCO and by American schools in using the educative process 
in this way will do much to improve living conditions and standards in local com- 
munities and to give individuals appropriate skills, values, and concepts that will 
enable them to function more effectively in all their independent and co-operative 
undertakings. These results should have lasting influence in the Nation and in 
the world. 

MaAurRIce F. Seay. 
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806, Eighty-first Congress. This report sets forth United States 
contributions to international organizations for the fiscal year 1952. 
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FOREWORD 


Public Law 806, Eighty-first Congress, second session, provides 
that the Secretary of State shall report annually on the extent and 
disposition of financial contributions by the United States to inter- 
national organizations of which it is a member. 

This is tne first annual report under Public Law 806, and covers 
United States nae for the first financial period subsequent 
to its enactnient, i the fiscal year 1952. As a rule, funds appro- 
priated for this fiscal year are used for the contributions to the 
budgets of international organizations for the calendar year 1951. 

At the same time, for the purpose of indicating trends in the 
cost of United States contributions to international organizations, 
comparable figures have been included for the fiscal years 1949, 
1950, and 1951, 

No attempt is made to treat the more comprehensive aspects 
of United States relations with the several organizations, or to dis- 
cuss the many-sided interests of the United States in their programs 
for an account of United States participation in the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, see the annual reports of the President 


to the Congress on United States participation in the United Nations. 

For an account of the nature and structure of these and other 
organizations, and for a summary review of their programs in the 
economic and social field, see International Organizations in Which 
the United States Participates, 1949, Department of State Publi- 
eation 3655, and Patterns of Cooperation, 1950, Departraent of 
State Publication 3735, respectively. 
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INTRODUCTION 






Intergovernmental organizations vary so widely in their purposes, 
size, structure, and membership that generalizations are difficult. 
Some may be established, as in the case of the Inter-Allied Reparations 
Agency, to undertake a task of limited duration in the wake of a 
successful Allied military effort. The large emergency organizations 
which come immediately to mind, the United Nations Relief and Reha- 
bilitation Administration (UNRRA) and the International Refugee 
Organization ([RO), were both created in an attempt to repair in some 
measure the human wreckage of the Second World War. At any 
one time smaller organizations may exist which, though neither 
emergency in character or otherwise in the aftermath of war, are 
temporary in terms of assignment and organization. 

While certain organizations may be temporary in nature, others are 
established with the intention that they shall become a permanent part 
of the fabric of relationships between governments. Some may be 
very small, with a highly specific and technical service to render the 
member governments and their scientific and commercial interests. 
For example, the International Bureau of Weights and Measures, 
established at Sevres, France, in 1875, has continued through three- 
quarters of a century and two World Wars to serve its members as the 
custodian and promoter of international standards of measurement and 
weight. 

Organizations may be specialized and limited not only in function, 
but in membership as well. The Caribbean Commission, for example, 
consisting as it does of those governments having territorial responsi- 
bilities in the Caribbean area, has a membership which is necessarily 
limited to the Governments of the United States, United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and France. 

At the other extreme stands the United Nations, an organization of 
60 nations with the comprehensive task of organizing the resources of 
the world for the maintenance of peace and resistance to aggression, 
and having a concern with the economic and social betterment of 
peoples everywhere. In the Western Hemisphere, the Organization 
of American States plays a comparable role within a specific region. 
Within the North Atlantic community, the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization serves as the focal point of a broad defense effort. 

Whatever the difference in size, function, or membership, the inter- 
governmental organizations have a common denominator in their 
reliance upon the annual contributions of member governments for 
financial support. The activities to be financed, however, vary widely 
in their character and scope. There are common elements to a degree. 
With slight exception, the financial requirements of the organizations 
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begin with the costs of the periodic meetings of representatives of the 
member governments and the cost of maintaining a staff, or secre- 
tariat, to service these meetings and to assist member governments 
in implementing the recommendations coming from them. Beyond 
this, the individual programs of the organizations may range from the 
translation and publication of tariffs by the International Bureau for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs to the demonstration of methods 
of malaria control in southeast Asia by the World Health Organization 
In the case of permanent organizations where the maintenance of 
continuing programs is at stake and the assurance of financial support 
is most essential to organizational stability, the basic charters or con- 
stitutions establish the obligation of the signatory governments to 
contribute, in specified terms, toward meeting the expenses of the 
organization as a requirement of membership. If the organization 
is one of the smaller agencies, with a limited task and financial re- 
quirements which are more or less standard from year to year, the 
charter itself may incorporate a formula for determming each mem- 
ber’s share and may establish the budget level. This is true of the 
Inter-American Indian Institute, for example. The convention estab- 
lishing the Institute fixes the annual budget at $30,600, and divides 
it into 102 “units” of $300 each. It further provides that the number 
of units assigned to each member state shall be relative to its total 
population, with the qualification that no country having an Indian 
population of less than 50,000 shall be assigned more than one unit, 
and that the five countries having the largest Indian population shall 
be assigned additional units equivalent to half the number allotted to 
them on the basis of total population. 

In the case of the larger organizations with broader responsibilities, 
where the financial requirements vary from year to year in accordance 
with changes in the program, and where the total membership is also 
subject to change, it is usual for the charters to assign responsibility 
for decisions on the budget and the scale of assessments to the periodic 
meetings of the central organs which represent the member govern- 
ments. Thus, for example, the constitution of the World Health 
Organization provides that the World Health Assembly shall review 
and approve the Organization’s budget and fix the scale for apportion- 
ment of expenses among the members. 

In the two sections of this report which follow, United States 
financial contributions are reported in accordance with the following 
categories: 

I. Assessed budgets 
A. United Nations and its specialized agencies 
B. North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
C. Inter-American organizations 
D. Other international organizations 
E. Temporary organizations and organizations in which United 
States participation is temporary 
II. Special programs financed by voluntary contributions 

Within the category ‘Assessed budgets” are included all United 
States contributions to the regular budgets of those organizations in 
which the United States participates by virtue of a treaty, convention, 
or special act of Congress. This category also includes the small 
group of temporary organizations and organizations in which the 
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United States participation is temporary, and in which the United 
States participates on the basis of executive agreements. 

Category II, ‘‘Special programs,” includes four programs within the 
United Nations system which are financed by voluntary contributions 
from governments, and two voluntarily financed programs which are 
pot within the United Nations framework. For these special pro- 
crams, there are no seales of assessment to which the member states 
agree, and no obligation to make contributions beyond the pledge 
which a government may make for a specific period of time. 

United States contributions from fiscal year 1952 funds to the 
assessed budgets of international organizations amounted to $29,- 
582,902. United States contributions to the special programs of 
international organizations from fiscal year 1952 funds amounted to 
$83,006,312, or approximately 73 percent of total United States con- 
tributions to international organizations for the period. 

The table following lists all United States contributions to inter- 
national organizations made from fiscal year 1952 funds. Table II 
includes, for the purpose of indicating trends in the cost of United 
States contributions to international organizations, comparable figures 
for the fiscal years 1949, 1950, and 1951, 
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TaBLe I.—United States contributions to international organizations from 
jiscal year 1952 funds ' 


I, ASSESSED BUDGETS 


luntted States 
United States! percentag; 
contribution | of tota 
assessments 





A. United Nations and specialized agencies:* 
United Nations___- cabal bdsm -| $16, 394, 244 
Food and Agriculture Organization - -- 3 1, 355, 000 
International Civil Aviation Organization. - . 4 698, 610 
Internatio.: Labor Organization 1, 466, 412 
Internatio ial Telecommunication Union w sakdhietea thes § 367,011 
United Nati ns Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization -- - 2, 785, 400 
Universal Postal Union._.._.. 6 13, 867 
World Health Organization___- io 2, 481, 159 
World Meteorological Organization 


DGD i 6 cvekinwalbitenecctd ‘ 


B. Civilian budget of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization § 449, 604 


C. Inter-American organizations: 


1, 670, 151 


10, 000 
Inter-American Indian Institute... 4, 800 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences __ > 153, 480 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History.. 4 10, 000 
Pan American Railway Congress 5, 000 
Pan American Sanitary Organization. __..... " 1, 355, 329 
Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 12 1, 885 

Subtotal 3, 210, 645 


D. Other international organizations: 
Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of Interna- 
15, 000 | 
3 1,700 
4127, 058 | 


! Unless otherwise indicated, United States contributions to international organizations are paid fr 
appropriations made or allocated to the Department of State. The amounts shown are contributions paid 
except for amounts under special voluntary programs indicated as ‘‘pledged " In some cases differen 
exist between the amount of the United States assessment and the United States contribution paid beca 
of such factors as credits applied toward United States assessments or because of statutory limitations on th: 
amount authorized to be appropriated annually for payment of the United States share at the time the appr 
priation was made. Unless otherwise indicated, the percentages shown are percentages of total scheduled 
assessments. The costs of United States participation in the International Materials Conference (I M‘ 
and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) are not included in this table, but are consider 
as part of the costs of United States participation in internationa! conferences and meetings, and are p 
from funds appropriated for this purpose. In neither case has an international organization been forma 
established. In the case of GATT, the costs involved were reimbursed to the Secretariat of the Inter 
Commission for the International Trade Organization for servicing meetings of GATT. In the case of I M‘ 
the expenses to the United States were primarily costs incurred in the loan of personnel and facilities. 

? This list does not include the Internationa] Bank for Reconstruction and Development or the Inter 
national Monetary Fund which are financed by capital subscriptions from member governments and incor 
from operations rather than by annual contributions. 

8 The FAO contribution is paid on a split-year basis. Of the amount shown, $677,500 represents one-ha 
of the calendar year 1951 assessment and the remainder represents a partial payment for the calendar year 
1952. The percentage shown is the calendar year 1952 United States assessment percentage 

‘ This is the amount available for contribution from the fiscal year 1952 appropriation. Of the amount 
shown, $393,039 was applied to the balance of the United States assessment for calendar year 1951 and $305,571 
was applied against the United States assessment for calendar year 1952. The percentage shown is the calen 
dar year 1952 assessment percentage. 

$ This figure is an estimate. The amount shown includes a contribution of $72,011 to the regular budget 
and an estimated contribution of $295,000 to the extraor@inary expenses which normally cover the costs o 
meetings and conferences which are assessed against those nations in attendance. 

‘The United States éontribution is paid from funds appropriated to the Post Office Department. 

’The amount shown includes an advance of $782 to the working capital fund. 

§ The expenditures of the military establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization are not in 
cluded in this table. The amount of $449,604 shown is the United States contribution during the fiscal. year 
1952 to the civilian expenses of the Council and its Secretariat which are comparable to the internationa 
organization expenses supported by the other United States contributions listed. Of the total, $221,00( 
represents a contribution to the 1951 civilian budget and $228,604 a part payment toward the 1952 civilian 
budget. These payments were made from Mutual! Security Administration counterpart funds 

* The scale of contributions of the Institute assumes membership of all 21 American Republics, with the 
United States share at 15.69 percent. The United States rercentage of 23.18 shown in this chart is based on 
asessments against the 14 states that have accented membership. 

© The scale of contributions of the Institute assumes membersti> of all 21 American Renrblics, with the 
United States share at 50.33 percent. The United £ tates rercentage of 77.90 shown in this chart is based on 
assessments against the 10 states that have acce' ted membershi 

1! The total United States assessment for the fiscal year 1952 is $42,928, representing 39.01 rercent of total 
scheduled assessments. The amount of $10,000 appropriated is the maximum authorized by legislation to be 
appropriated for contribution to the Institute. 

12 The United States contribution is paid from ‘unds appropriated to the Post Office Department. 

8 The figure is an estimate 

4 The amount shown represents one-half the calendar year 1951 assessment and one-half of the calendar 
year 1952 assessment. 
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TaBLE I.—United States contributions to international organizations from 
fiscal year 1952 funds—Continued 


I, ASSESSED BUDGETS—Continued 


| United State 

United States} percentage 
| contribution of total 

assessments 








D. Other international organizations—Continued 
International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property | , 767 | 5.34 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs. 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
International Bureau of Weights and Measures... 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions- 
International Hydrographic Bureau 
International Sugar Council 
International Whaling Commission _ 
International Wheat Council. 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission. 
Permanent International Association of Navigation C ongressi s 
South Pacific Commission 


Rubtetal., . .cssusvecee <dasgestes ppnetedthincoepedusventntaptbed 


E. Temporary organizations or organizations in which United States partici 
pation is temporary 
Central Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine_- 
International Authority for the Ruhr-__. 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
International Seed Testing Association 
International Tin Study Group 
International Union of Official Travel Organizations 
Rubber Study Group 


Subtotal 95, 584 


Total 29, 582, 902 


Il. SPECIAL PROGRAMS—FINANCED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 








international Civil Aviation Organization Joint Support Program 18 $676, 312 
Organization of American States—Program of Technical Cooper ation. 
(pledged) ._...... 19 930, 000 
Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement of Migrants | 
from Europe (pledged) ...-} 2°10, 000, 000 
United Nations Expanded Program of ' Technical Assistance (plec dged)_.......| 2! 11, 400, 000 
United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency | 22 10, 000, 000 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East (pledged) 23 50, 000, 000 


83, 008, 312 


Total contributions to assessed budgets ; | 20, 582, 
otal contributions to special voluntary programs - - | §3, 006 


Total United States contributions from fiscal year 1952 funds 112, 589, 214 





8 This is the maximum assessment under the convention of 1890. A protocol amending the convention 
has been drafted but the United States has not yet ratified. 

1 The United States contribution is paid from funds appropriated to the Department of the Army 

"! The United States contribution is paid from Mutual Security Administration counterpart funds. 

18 The United States contribution shown is 49.20 percent of total governmental contributions 

1 The United States pledged up to $1 million for the calendar year 1952 program on condition that its 
pledge be not more than 70 percent of the total pledged. The amount shown represents the estimated United 
States contribution based on present and foreseeable pledges for calendar year 1952. As of July 31, 1952, 
the United States had contributed $450,000 to the calendar year 1952 program. 

20 The United States contribution of $10,000,000 for calendar year 1952 is toward a target budget of $36,- 
954,000 to be made up of cash grants, reimbursements for services rendered by PICM ME and the value of 
contributions made to the PLC M ME program by countries of emigration and immigration in the processing 
of migrants. $10,000,000 was appropriated for direct contribution to the organization. In addition, funds 
were appropriated to the Displaced Persons Commission to pay overseas transportation costs of the move 
ment of German ethnics to the United States under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, under 
contract with PICMME for the movement of these migrants. The DP Commission has reimbursed 
PICMME to the amount of approximately $2,800,000 which is included in the $36,954,000 target budget 

21 The United States pledged $11,400,000 in support of the calendar year 1952 program, representing ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the tota) pledged. As of July 31, 1952, the United States had paid $6,000,000 on 
its pledge. 

2 The United States pledged $162,500,000 toward a target budget of $250,000,000, representing 65 percent 
of the total. Full implementation of the program on this scale depends on the military situation. The 
contributions made by governments to date are designed to enable the agency to plan its program and to 
make a beginning on certain projects in those areas where military circumstances permit, by agreement with 
the unified command. The $10,000,000 shown is the amount contributed by the United States during fiscal! 
year 1952. 

% The United States pledge for calendar year 1952 of $50,000,000 represents approximately 61 percent of 
total pledges by governments. As of July 31, 1952, the United States had paid $30,000,000 on its pledge. 
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UnitTEp NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


UNITED NATIONS 


United States contributions to the United Nations are made under 
the provisions of article 17 of the United Nations Charter which stipu- 
lates that “the General Assembly shall consider and approve the 
budget of the URGE and ‘‘the expenses of the Organization 
shall be borne by the Members as apportioned by the General Assem- 
bly.” The Charter was signed at San Francisco on June 26, 1945 
The President of the United States ratified the Charter on August 8 8, 
1945, on the advice and consent of the Senate given on July 28. The 
Charter came into effect on October 24, 1945. The annual appropria- 
tion of funds for the payment of the United States contribution to the 
United Nations is authorized by Public Law 264, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, as amended by Public Law 341, Eighty-first Congress. 

In June 1950 the Secretary-General proposed a gross expenditure 
budget for calendar year 1951 of $45,450,800. In July, the Secretary- 
General’s estimates were considered in detail by the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, which is an 
advisory body set up by the General Assembly and is made up of nine 
members, serving in their individual capacities, from nine different 
states. The Advisory Committee recommended that the gross budget 
be reduced to $43,827,000. The Secretary-General’s estimates, along 
with the recommendations of the Advisory Committee, were sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly at its fifth session in Octeber 1950, 
and were reviewed in the Fifth Committee (Administrative and 
Budgetary) of the Assembly. Because of additional expenditures re- 
sulting from decisions of the Assembly, including the decision to hold the 
sixth session in Paris, the gross budget as finally approved amounted 
to $47,798,600. This amount was reduced by application of mis- 
cellaneous revenues to a net total of $41,277,600. After adjustment 
to cover supplemental expenses for the calendar vear 1950, and for 
such other factors as prior years’ savings and new- -member assess- 
ments, the total assessment for the calendar year 1951 amounted to 
$42 570,000. 

The United States contribution to the United Nations for 1951 was 
made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The United 
States was assessed 38.92 percent of total assessments for 1951, or 
$16,568,244. This was a reduction from the previous year’s percent- 
age when the United States was assessed 39.79 percent. Because of 
a credit to the United States on account of its contribution to the 
Working Capital Fund, the actual contribution of the United States 
for 1951 was $16,394,244. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations (FAO) are made under provisions of the 
constitution of the Organization which provides: 

The Director General shall submit to each regular session of the Conference the 
budget of the Organization for approval. 


Each Member Nation undertakes to contribute annually to the Organization 
its share of the budget, as apportioned by the Conference. 
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This constitution was adopted at the First FAO Conference at 
Quebec, October 16, 1945, and amended at the FAO 1950 Special 
Conference in Washington, November 3-11, 1950. 

United States participation in FAO was authorized by Public Law 
174, Seventy-ninth Congress, which was approved by the President 
on July 31, 1945. Public Law 174 was amended by Public Law 806, 
Righty-first Congress, providing authorization for an annual appropria- 
tion of not to exceed $2,000,000 for the payment by the United States 
of its share of the expenses of the Organization. 

The budget for 1951 totaled $5, 025 000, of which $5,000,000 was 
assessed and $25,000 represented casual income. It was approved 
by the FAO 1950 Special Conference, after review by the Council’s 
Committee on Financial Control which is made up of four financial 
experts from member governments serving in an individual capacity, 
and a chairman drawn from the delegation of a council member. 
The Council, made up of 18 member states, also reviewed the budget 
prior to Conference action. 

Half of the United States contribution to the 1951 FAO budget was 
made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1951 and half from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The United States was 
assessed 27.10 percent of total assessments for 1951, or $1,355,000. 
This was the same percentage assessed against the United States for 
1950. For the calendar year 1952, total assessments amounted to 
$5,225,000 of which the United States was assessed 30 percent, or 
$1,567,500. The total United States contribution from funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1952 was $1,355,000. Of this amount, 
$677,500 represented one-half of the calendar year 1951 assessment, 
and the remainder represents a partial payment on the calendar year 
1952 assessment. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the International Civil Aviation 
Organization (ICAO) are made under the provisions of the Conven- 
tion on International Civil Aviation which stipulates that— 

the Assembly shall vote the budget * * * and * * * shall apportion 
the expenses of the Organization among the contracting States on the basis which 
it shall from time to time determine. 

The Convention on International Civil Aviation was concluded at 
Chicago on December 7, 1944, and was ratified by the President of the 
United States August 6, 1946, on the advice and consent of the Senate 
given July 25, 1946. It became effective April 4, 1947. 

The Secretary-General of ICAO submitted to the ICAO Council 
early in 1950 a proposed gross budget of $3,317,135 for the calendar 
vear 1951. The Council, which at that time was made up of the 
representatives of 20 member states, reviewed the estimates and 
reduced the amount to $3,169,584 before submitting the budget 
to the Assembly. The Assembly considered the estimates in detail 
and approved a gross budget of $3,000,000. After adjustment had 
been made on account of miscellaneous revenue and certain other 
factors, the amount of total assessments for the calendar year 1951 
was $2,600,000. 

The United States was assessed 24.98 percent of total assessments 
for the calendar year 1951, or $649,566. Total assessments for the 
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calendar year 1952 amounted to $2,834,191, of which the United 
States was assessed 24.97 percent, or $707,697. The United States 
contribution to the ICAO budget for 1951 was made partly from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1951 and partly from fisca) 
year 1952 funds. The total United States contribution to the ICAO 
budget from fiscal year 1952 funds amounted to $698,610. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion (ILO) are made under the provisions of the ILO Constitution 
which provides that— 


* * * the arrangements for the approval, allocation, and collection of the 


budget of the International Labor Organization shall be determined by the 
conference by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast by the delegates present, 
and shall provide for the approval of the budget and of the arrangements for 
the allocation of expenses ar,ong the members of the Organization by a com- 


mittee of government representatives. 
The original ILO constitution formed part of the peace treaties 
after World War I. In its present form, however, the constitution 
is embodied in an instrument of amendment adopted in Montreal 
October 9, 1946, which came into effect on April 20, 1948. 

By a joint resolution approved June 19, 1934, effective August 20, 
1934, the Congress authorized the President on behalf of the United 
States to accept an invitation for membership in the ILO. United 
States participation in the ILO under its present constitution was 
authorized by a joint resolution of the Eightieth Congress, Public 
Law 843, which was approved on June 30, 1948. Public Law 843 
was amended by Public Law 806, Eighty-first Congress, providing 
authorization for an annual appropriation of not to exceed $1,750,000 
for the payment by the United States of its share of the expenses of 
the organization. ? 

The Director General of ILO, early in 1950, submitted to the 
Governing Body a proposed gross budget for the calendar year 1951 
in the amount of $6,277,060. The Governing Body, which consists 
of 16 representatives of governments, plus 8 representatives of em- 
ployers and 8 representatives of employees, reviewed the estimates 
and reduced the total to $6,218,230 before submitting the budget to 
the Conference. In the Conference the budget was reviewed in a 
committee composed of one government representative from each 
Member State attending the Conference. This committee reported 
the budget, together with the committee’s recommendations, to the 
Conference for final action. Because of certain supplementary items, 
the final gross amount approved for the calendar year 1951 was 
increased to $6,269,506. This amount was reduced on account of 
miscellaneous revenue to $6,219,506, which was the total assessed 
against members. 

The United States contribution to the ILO budget for 1951 was 
made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The United 
States was assessed 25 percent or $1,554,877. However, because of 
certain credits, including a credit on account of this Government’s 
contribution to the Organization’s working capital fund, the United 
States contribution was, in fact, $1,466,412. The United States 
percentage contribution for 1951 of 25 percent represents an increase 
over the prior year’s percentage of 22 percent, 
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INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


United States contributions to the International Telecommunication 
Union (ITU) are made under the provisions of article 14 of the 
convention of the ITU which, among other things, provides: 

1. That expenses shall be classified as ordinary expenses and 
extraordinary expenses. 

2. That ordinary expenses of the Union shall be kept within the 
limits prescribed by the plenipotentiary conference and shall be borne 
by all members and associate members. 

3. That extraordinary expenses of the Union shall be borne by the 
members and associate members who have agreed to participate in the 
conferences and meetings financed outside of the ordinary budget. 

4. For the purpose of apportioning expenses, members and associate 
members shall be dividea into eight classes, each contributing on the 
basis of a fixed number of units, namely: 

Units Units 
Pi ncdeice ange ssencepewee 30| Fifth class 
Second class 25 | Sixth class 
Third class SO PE TOOE CNR osbks ct etdsccaneus 
Fourth class NN os cine adicceddvadnoe 1 


The convention was ratified by the United States on June 18, 1948. 
The United States has participated in the Union since its establishment 
in 1934, after ratification of the Telecommunication Convention of 
Madrid, and participated in the work of the predecessor organization, 
the International Telecommunication Bureau at Bern, beginning in 
1912, 

The International Telecommunication Plenipotentiary Conference 
passed a resolution authorizing the Administrative Council of the 
Union to approve annual estimates of ordinary expenditure to be 
incurred in the period 1949-52 within an annual limit of 4,000,000 
Swiss francs. 

Under the terms of article 14 the United States, for the purpose 
of apportioning expenses, assumed class 1 status for itself and for its 
Territories, with a total of 60 units. The total number of units has 
varied f-om year to year as the membership has changed slightly 
but, on the average, the 60 units assumed for the United States and 
its ‘Territories is approximately 7.85 percent. For both ordinary and 
extraordinary expenses, the United States contribution will average 
approximately 11 percent of total assessments for 1952. 

In May 1951, the Administrative Council at its sixth session 
approved a total assessment budget for ordinary expenses for the 
calendar year 1952 of 3,998,120 Swiss francs. The United States 
paid 60 units out of a total of 763 units (7.86 percent) or $72,011, 
which was paid out of the fiscal year 1952 appropriations to the 
Department of State. 

The total amount to be assessed against the United States and 
its Territories for the organization’s calendar year 1952 extraordinary 
expenses will not be known until the end of the year when all the 
activities have been held, the expenses determined, and the expenses 
assessed against the participating members. It is estimated that the 
cost to the United States for extraordinary expenses will be approxi- 
mately $295,000 (or approximately 12 percent) which will be paid 


out of the fiscal year 1952 appropriations to the Department of 
State. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the United Nations Educational. 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) are made under the 
provisions of the Constitution of UNESCO which provides— 

The General Conference shall approve and give final effect to the budget and to the 
apportionment of financial responsibility among the States members of the 
Organization subject to such arrangement with the United Nations as may be 
provided in the agreement to be entered into pursuant to Article X. 

The constitution was adopted on November 16, 1945, in London by 
the United Nations Conference on Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, and entered into force on November 4, 1946. 

United States participation in UNESCO was authorized by a joint 
resolution of the Seventy-ninth Congress, Public Law 565, which was 
approved July 30, 1946. 

The Executive Board of UNESCO is made up of 18 persons drawn 
from member delegations but serving in their individual capacities. 
At its twentieth meeting in Paris in March 1950, the Executive Board 
had before it a budget of $9,150,000 recommended by the Director- 
General for the calendar year 1951. After its review of the proposed 
budget, the Executive Board recommended that the Director-General 
reduce his estimates to $8,149,985. In July 1950, the fifth session of 
the UNESCO General Conference considered the budget recommended 
by the Executive Board, and adopted an assessment budget of 
$8,200,000 for the calendar year 1951. 

The United States contribution to the UNESCO budget for 1951 
was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The 
United States gross assessment was 35 percent of total assessments 
for 1951, or $2,870,000. However, as a result of a $84,600 credit due 
the United States from the working capital fund, the net United 
States contribution was $2,785,400. This 1951 percentage of con- 
tribution was a reduction from the previous year’s assessment of 37.82 
percent. 

UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


United States contributions to the Universal Postal Union (UPU) 
are made under the provisions of the Universal Postal Convention 
signed at Paris on July 5, 1947. This convention is the most recent 
of a series of international postal agreements dating back to 1863. 
The United States has participated in the Union since 1874, after 
approving the treaty of that date. 

Under the terms of the convention and the regulations annexed 
thereto. the ordinary expenses of the International Bureau are limited 
to 500,000 Swiss francs per year, and expenses of the Executive and 
Liaison Committee are limited to 100,000 Swiss francs per year. 
Extraordinary expenses arising from the meeting of a congress, con- 
ference, or a committee and the expenses resulting from special work 
entrusted to the Bureau are not limited by the convention or regula- 
tions. The Swiss Postal Administration supervises the expenses of 
the Bureau, making the necessary advance of funds and being sub- 
sequently reimbursed by member governments, 

Article 25 of the Convention states that expenses of the Universal 
Postal Union shall be shared by all countries which are, for that 
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purpose, divided into seven classes. Each class is assigned a specific 
number of units ranging from 25 units for class I to 1 unit for class 
VII. The United States contribution is 40 units; 25 units for the 
continental United States in class I, and 15 units for all United 
States possessions in class ITT. 

The United States contribution to the UPU budget for 1951 was 
made from funds appropriated to the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1952. The United States was assessed $13,867, or 4.31 
percent of total assessments for 1951. 


WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the World Health Organization 
WHO) are made under the provisions of the constitution of the 
World Health Organization which provides— 

* * * the Health Assembly shall review and approve the budget estimate: 
and shall apportion the expenses among the members in accordance with a scale 
to be fixed by the Health Assembly. 

This constitution was adopted in New York on July 2, 1946, by the 
International Health Conference which was called for the purpose of 
establishing an international health organization. 

United States participation in WHO was authorized by a joint 
resolution of the Eightieth Congress, Public Law 643, which was 
approved by the President on June 14, 1948. Public Law 643 was 
amended by Public Law 806, Eighty-first Congress, providing author- 
ization for an annual appropriation of not to exceed $3 million for the 
payment by the United States of its share of the expenses of the 
Organization. 

The Executive Board of WHO is made up of 18 members serving 
in their individual capacities. At a meeting in Geneva in January 
1950, the Executive Board had before it a budget of $7,651,000 
recommended by the Director General for the caiendar year 1951. 
After its review of the proposed budget, the Executive Board recom- 
mended to the World Health Assembly a total budget of $7,300,000 
for 1951. In May 1950, the World Health Assembly considered the 
budget recommended by the Executive Board, and adopted the total 
recommended by the Executive Board for the calendar year 1951. 
Taking into account estimated miscellaneous income of $210,975, 
the total assessed against members for the year was $7,089,025. 
However, because of an anticipated difference between total assess- 
ments and total collections owing to the situation with respect to the 
membership status of 10 states,’ the authorized expenditure level of 
the organization was reduced to $6,170,033. 

The United States contribution to the WHO budget for 1951 was 
made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The United 
States was assessed 35 percent of total assessments for 1951, or 
$2,481,159. This was a reduction from the previous year’s assess- 
ment of 36 percent. 


1The U.8.8_ R., Byelorrussian 8.8. R., Ukrainian 8.8. R., Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Poland, Rumania, and China declared their withdrawal from the Organization in 1949 and 1950, but since 
the WHO constitution does not contain any provision for withdrawal, this action has not been recognized 
by the Organization. 
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WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO) are made under the provisions of the convention of the 
WMO which provides: 


Art. 23. (a) The Congress shall determine the maximum expenditures which 
may be incurred by the organization on the basis of estimates submitted by the 
Secretary-General and recommended by the Executive Committee. 

(b) The Congress shall delegate to the Executive Committee such authority 
as may be required to approve the annual expenditures of the Organization 
within the limitations determined by the Congress. 


Art, 24. The expenditures of the Organization shall be apportioned among 
the Members of the Organization within the limitations determined by the 


Congress. 
The convention was opened for signature in Washington, D. C., on 
October 11, 1947, and entered into force on March 23, 1950. "On 
April 4, 1951, the International Meteorological Organization was 
dissolved and the WMO took over its duties. The United States 
had participated in IMO since 1930. 

United States participation in the WMO was authorized by ratifi- 
cation of the WMO Convention by the United States on May 4, 1949. 

In March 1951, the First Congress of the WMO adopted a 5-year 
budget of $1,272,000 covering the first financial period of the Organiza- 
tion, April 4, 1951, to December 31, 1955. The first session of the 
Executive Committee in April 1951 adopted, within that ceiling, a 
budget of $190,000 for the period April 4 to December 31, 1951. 
In addition, it established a working cipital fund which is to be 
financed through annual advances of 7 percent of the budget. 

The United States share of the budget is 120 units out of a total 
of 947 units, or 12.67 percent, representing a United States assessment 
of $24,075. After taking into account a working capital fund assess- 
ment of $1,685 and a credit of $905 from a prior year’s surplus, the 
total United States payment for the part of the first financial period 
ending on December 31, 1951, is $24,855. This payment was made 
from Department of State fiscal year 1952 funds in the amount of 
$21,055, and from Department of Commerce (Weather Bureau) 
fiscal year 1952 funds in the amount of $3,800, for a total United 
States contribution of $24,855. 


Crvin1an Bupaet or tHe Norts ATLantic TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The North Atlantic Treaty was signed by the parties at Washington, 
April 4, 1949. Ratification of the treaty was advised by the Senate 
July 21, 1949, and the President ratified it July 25, 1949. The 
treaty entered into force August 24, 1949. 

Article 9 of the treaty establishes a council to consider matters 
concerning the implementation of the treaty and provides that it shall 
set up such subsidiary bodies as may be necessary. The United 
States contributes to an international budget covering expenses of the 
council and the civilian organization supporting it. his budget 
does not include expenses of the military organization and installations 
which are met partially on a shared basis and in part by the partici- 
pating members directly. 

The first international budget supporting the civilian organization 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) covered the 
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period July 1-December 31, 1951. This budget totaled 350,480 
pounds sterling, and was adopted by the North Atlantic Council 
Deputies on the recommendation of the Budget Committee of the 
Organization, upon which all members are represented by financial 
experts. 

The United States contribution to the budget was 78,858 pounds 
sterling, equivalent to $221,000, paid from Mutual Security counter- 
part funds. The United States assessment represented 22.5 percent 
of total assessments. A first payment of 80 million French francs to 
the calendar year 1952 budget, equivalent to $228,604, made from 
counterpart funds, brought total payments in the fiscal year 1952 to 
$449,604. 


INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 


United States contributions to the Pan American Union are made 
under the provisions of the Charter of the Organization of American 
States which states: 

The Council shall establish the bases for fixing the quota that each Government 
is to contribute to the maintenance of the Pan American Union * *. 

The charter was signed at the Ninth International Conference of 
American States on April 30, 1948, and entered into force December 
13, 1951. Fifteen states have ratified the charter. 

The United States has participated in the Union since its establish- 
ment in 1890, under the President’s authority to conduct foreign 
relations. On February 28, 1931, the United States ratified the 
Pan American Union Convention of 1928, which, however, failed to 
come into force because of lack of ratification by all 21 signatories. 
The Charter of the OAS was approved by the Senate on August 28, 
1950, and ratified by the President on June 15, 1951. 

In November 19: 50, the Secretary-General of the OAS submitted to 
the Committee on Finances, consisting of five members, a total budget 
in the amount of $2,553,000 for the fiscal year 1952. After reviewing 
the proposed budget the committes decided to recommend to the 
Council of the OAS a budget of $2,521,171. In January 1951, the 
Council approved a budget in the amount recommended. Taking 
into consideration estimated miscellaneous income of $60,000, the 
total assessed against the member states for the fiscal year 1952 was 
$2,461,171. 

The Pan American Union put into effect, beginning with the fiscal 
year 1951, a scale of contributions based primarily on relative capacity 
to pay. A limit of 66 percent of the total assessment was set on the 
amount which any one member could be assessed, and the remaining 
34 percent was apportioned among the other member states on the 
basis of their contributions to the United Nations. The limit of 66 
percent was to be achieved over a 3-year period beginning with the 
fiseal year 1951. For the fiscal year 1951, the United States was 
assessed 69.73 percent of total assessments. 

The contribution of the United States to the expenses of the Pan 
American Union for the fiscal year 1952 was $1,670,151, or 67.86 
rome of total assessments. Payment of the United States contri- 
ution was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952, 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF CHILDHOOD 


United States contributions to the American International Institute 
for the Protection of Childhood are made under the statutes of the 
Institute which provide: 

The budget of the Institute shall be financed with the quotas of the member 
countries * * * fas] fixed by the Eighth Pan American Child Congress 
(Washington, 1942) * * *, 

The statutes were formulated by the Fourth Pan American Child 
Congress (Santiago, Chile, 1924) and revised in 1946. The annual 
budget for the Institute is approved by the Directing Council of the 
organization. 

The United States participates in the Institute pursuant to an act 
of Congress, approved May 3, 1928 (22 U.S. C. 269 (b)), as amended 
by Public Law 806, Eighty-first Congress. The amendment changed 
the statutory limitation on the amount which the United States could 
contribute annually to the Institute from $2,000 to $10,000. 

The scale of contributions of the Institute is contained in the stat 
utes, and is based on population, with member shares ranging fron 
$200 to $10,000. ‘Total assessments for 1951 amounted to $28,000 
of which the United States quota was $10,000 or 35.71 percent. The 
contribution to the budget of the Institute for the calendar year 195! 
was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


United States contributions to the Inter-American Indian Institute 
are made under the convention establishing the Institute which 


provides: 


the patrimony and resources of the Inter-American Indian Institute for its mainte- 
nance shall consist of the annual quotas paid by themembercountries * * 

The convention was opened for signature on November 1, 1940, ad 
entered into force on December 13, 1941. Fifteen states have ratified 
or adhered to the convention. 

The United States participates in the Institute by virtue of the 
convention which was approved by the Senate on May 26, 1941, and 
ratified by the President on June 6, 1941 (56 Stat. 1303). 

At its meeting in September 1951, the Executive Committee, on 
which five of the member governments are represented, approved a 
budget of $21,264 for the fiscal year 1952. The assessment level for 
the 15 states that have ratified the convention is fixed at $20,700. 

The scale of contributions is established in the convention. It is 
based on population, with special consideration being given to size of 
Indian population. The convention stipulates the number of units 
to be assigned each country and establishes the value of each unit at 
$300. Quotas range from $300 to $6,000. The United States is 
assigned 16 units. Hence, the United States contribution for the 
fiscal year 1952 was $4,800, or 23.18 percent of total assessments. 
Payment was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 
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United States contributions to the Inter-American Institute of 
Agricultural Sciences are made under the convention establishing the 
Institute which provides that the Board of Directors shall— 

* #* * {fand] fix 






approve the budget for the administration of the Institute 
the annual quotas. * * * 





The convention was opened for signature on January 15, 1944, and 
entered into force on November 30, 1944. Eleven states have ratified 
the convention. 

The United States participates in the Institute by virtue of the 
convention which was approved by the Senate on June 22, 1944, and 
ratified by the President on June 29, 1944 (58 Stat. 1169). 

At its meeting in June 1951, the Board of Directors of the Institute, 
which is identical in personnel with the Council of the Organization of 
American States, approved a budget in the amount of $456,752 for 
the fiscal year 1952. Income from sale of produce and services and 
from grants was estimated at $262,578, leaving $194,174 to be assessed 
against the members, During the course of the year Haiti ratified 
the convention, bringing the total assessments for the year to $197,026. 

The convention stipulates that quotas shall be fixed in proportion 
to population, using the latest official statistics in the possession of 
the Pan American Union on the Ist day of July of each year. Con- 
tributions are determined on the basis of $1 per 1,000 of total popula- 
tion. The United States contribution to the budget of the Institute 
for the fiscal year 1952 was $153,480, or 77.90 percent of posh assess- 
ments. It was paid from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 
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United States contributions to the Pan American Institute of 
Geography and History are made under the statutes of the Institute 
which provide: 

The Institute shall be financially supported through the contribution of annual 
quotas by the member states, to be fixed by the Assembly of the Institute, with 
the approval of the respective governments. 

The statutes were formulated by the Preliminary Assembly (Mexico 
City, 1929) and have been revised on several occas Sr the last being 
the Fifth General Assembly (Santiago, Chile, 195. 

The United States participates in the Thetitute. scasuisatit to an act 
of Congress, approved by the President on August 2, 1935 (22 U.S.C 
273). 

The Fifth General Assembly of the Institute adopted a new budget 
procedure, under which the Assembly sets a maximum level of annual 
assessments for the years between assemblies and authorizes the 
executive committee to approve the annual budget provided the 
level of assessments does not exceed the established maximum. The 
level set by the Fifth Assembly was $125,000. For the fiscal year 
1952 the executive committee approved a total budget of $125,000. 
Of this amount $14,997 was represented by miscellaneous income, 
leaving $110,003 to be assessed against the member states. 

The Fifth General Assembly also revised the scale of contributions. 
Prior to the fiscal year 1952 the scale consisted of six population 
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categories with a dollar amount assigned each category. Quotas 
ranged from $200 to $10,000. The revised scale contains nine 
categories with a unit value assigned each category. Based on present 
population figures the total of units is 1,025. The value of each unit 
is determined by the size of the budget, the amount for the fiscal year 
1952 being $107.32. 

Under the revised scale the United States is assigned 400 units, or 
39.01 percent. The amount assessed against the United States for 
the fiscal year 1952 was $42,928. However, since the existing author- 
ization limits the annual United States contribution to the Institute 
to $10,000, only this amount was paid. Payment was made from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


PAN AMERICAN RAILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


United States contributions to the Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association are made under the charter of the Association which 
provides: 


The general expenses of the functioning of the Permanent Commission and its 
executive committee shall be paid by the Association’s fund which shall be formed 
* * * by membership dues * * *%, 


The charter was adopted at the VI Pan American Railway Congress 
(Habana, 1948). 

The United States participates in the Association under Public Law 
794, Eightieth Congress (62 Stat. 1060). 

The Association is composed of national governments, railroads 
(both government and privately owned), 1ailway manufacturing 
companies, and individuals. The scale of contributions for member 
governments and railroads is based on mileage of operating lines, 
while the other members are assigned a fee. Member governments 
and railroads are assessed 5 cents per kilometer of railroad line in 
operation with a minimum of $100 and a maximum of $5,000 for 
member governments and a minimum of $25 and a maximum of $2,000 
for member railroads, The other members pay fees ranging from $5 
to $50. 

Total government assessments in support of the budget approved 
by the Permanent Commission for the calendar year 1951 amounted 
to $12,099. The United States contribution to the Association for 
the calendar year 1951 was $5,000, or 41.32 percent of total govern- 
ment assessments. Payment of this amount was made from funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 


United States contributions to the Pan American Sanitary Organiza- 
tion are made under the constitution of the Organization which 
provides: 

The Pan American Sanitary Organization shall be financed by contributions 
from Member Governments. 

The constitution was adopted by the directing Council of the Organiza- 
tion in October 1947. ¢ < at 6 

‘The United States participates in the Organization pursuant to the 
Pan American Sanitary Convention which was approved by the Senate 
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on February 23, 1925, and ratified by the President on March 28, 
1925 (44 Stat. 2031). 

The Executive Committee of PASO, made up of seven members, 
meeting in Washington in April 1950, considered the proposed budget 
of the Director for the calendar year 1951 amounting to $2,273,617. 
The Executive Committee decided to recommend to the Directing 
Council a total budget in the amount of $1,968,681. The Directing 
Council, at its fourth session in September 1950, reviewed the Execu- 
tive Committee’s proposals and approved a budget for 1951 in the 
same amount as that recommended. Miscellaneous income was 
estimated at $25,000, leaving $1,943,681 to be assessed against the 
member states. 

The Pan American Sanitary Convention provides that the expenses 
of the Organization shall be apportioned among the members on the 
same basis as are the expenses of the Pan American Union. However, 
because the PASO’s financial year is the calendar year, while the 
financial year of the Pan American Union is the sealed July 1 to June 
30, the PASO does not apply the Pan American Union scale until 6 
months after it has been applied by the Pan American Union. 

The United States contribution to the PASO budget for the calendar 
year 1951 was made from funds appropriated for fiscal year 1952. 
The United States was assessed 69.73 percent, or $1,355,329. 


INTERNATIONAL OFFICE OF THE POSTAL UNION OF THE AMERICAS AND 
SPAIN 


United States contributions to the International Office of the Postal 
Union of the Americas and Spain are made under the Convention on 
the Postal Union which provides: 

The contracting countries bind themselves to include in their budgets an annual 
amount intended to provide for the punctual] payment of the quotas accruing 
to them. 

The convention was signed at Madrid, Spain, on November 9, 1950, 
and entered into force July 1, 1951. 

The United States has participated in the Union since 1921 by virtue 
of ratification of various conventions, the most recent of which was 
ratified and approved by the Postmaster General on June 7, 1951, and 
approved by the President on June 22, 1951. 

The convention stipulates that the Postal Administration of Uru- 
guay, where the Office is located, will advance funds to the Interna- 
tional Office to finance its operations, and bill the participating 
countries for their share of the expenses. The regulations of execution 
of the convention provide that the expenses of the Office may not ex- 
ceed the amount of 70,000 Uruguayan pesos per annum. The regula- 
tions also fix the scale of contribution. Countries are divided into 
three groups, those of the first group contributing eight units, those of 
the second group four units, and those of the third group two units. 
The United States is in the first group. 

The expenditures of the International Office for the calendar year 
1950 totaled $23,100. Of this amount the share of the United States 
was $1,885, or 8.16 percent. Payment was made by the Post Office 
Department from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 
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Oruer INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


BUREAU OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


United States contributions to the Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the Promotion of International Arbitration are made on the 
basis of a scale of contributions for the maintenance of the Bureau 
to which the members of the Union consent. United States partici- 
pation in the Bureau was authorized by an act of Congress of June 28. 
1935, which was amended by Public Law 409, Eightieth Congress, 
approved February 6, 1948. Public Law 409 provided authorization 
for an annual appropriation of $30,000, of which $15,000— 
shall be for the annual contribution of the United States toward the maintenance 
of the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of international 
Arbitration and $15,000 or so much thereof as may be necessary to assist in meetin: 
the expenses of the American group of the Interp: r money Union for each fiscal 
year for which an appropriation is made * 

The annual budget is prepared by the Sonsiatien Committee and 
approved by the Interparliamentary Council. In September 1949, 
when the Council requested national groups to increase their contri- 
butions, the United States was requested to increase its contribution 
to $18,000 annually, but it has not as yet complied with the request. 

Assessments for the calendar year 1951 totaled $78,986, of which 
the United States contributed $15,000, or 18.99 percent. This con- 
tribution was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF THE CAPE SPARTEL LIGHT 


United States contributions to the International Commission of the 
Cape Spartel Light are made under the provisions of a treaty entered 
into in 1865. This treaty provides for the management, maintenance, 
and permanent neutrality of the Cape Spartel Light, which is located 
on the African side of the approaches to the Strait of Gibraltar. The 
treaty was entered into in May 1865 by the Sultan of Morocco and 
10 powers, placing the light under the management of the 10 powers, 
providing for its heutrality and assessing equal shares of the cost 
among the member states. An exchange of ratifications brought the 
treaty into effect on February 14, 1867. United States participation 
in the Commission was authorized by signature to the treaty of 1865 
on wet, 31, 1865, and ratification on July 14, 1866. 

The Commission approved for 1952 a total budget of 7,200,000 
Moroccan francs which called for a quota of 600,000 Moroccan francs 
for each of the 12 countries which are now members. The United 
States assessment is estimated at 8.33 percent of total assessments 
for 1952, or $1,700. This assessment will be paid from funds ap- 
propriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


United States contributions to the Caribbean Commission are made 
under the agreement establishing the Commission which provides: 
Upon approva! of the budget by the Commission, the total amount thereof 


shall be allocated among the Member Governments in proportions to be deter- 
mined by agreement. 
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The agreement was opened for signature on October 30, 1946, and 
entered into force on August 6, 1948. 

The Unites States participates in the Commission pursuant to Public 
Law 431, Eightieth Congress (62 Stat. 66). 

At its meeting in October 1950, the Working Committee of the 
Commission, on which all four member states are represented, reviewed 
the budget, totaling $409,387, submitted by the Secretary General for 
the calendar year 1951. The Working Committee recommended to 
the Commission that the proposed budget be reduced to $372,174. 
The Commission, at its eleventh session, reviewed the recommenda- 
tions of the committee and approved a total budget in the amount of 
$326,758. 

The scale of contributions of the Commission is based on a formula 
according to which one-third is assessed equally among members, 
one-third on the basis of population in the Caribbean area, and one- 
third on the basis of the national income of the members. Under this 
formula the United States is assessed 38.4 percent of total assessments. 

The contribution of the aie States to the budget of the Commis- 
sion for the calendar year 1951 was $125,476. Approximately one- 
half of this amount was paid from funds appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1951 and the balance from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 
1952. For calendar year 1952, total assessments against members 
amounted to $341,323, of which the United States was assessed 
$131,068. Approximately one-half of this assessment was paid from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952, making the total United 
States contribution from fiscal year 1952 funds $127,058. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 


United States contributions to the International Union for the 
Protection of Industrial Property are made under the provisions of 
a convention of 1883 which established the International Bureau of 
the Union. Under the terms of the convention, member states are 
divided into 6 classes, contributing 3 to 25 units, for the purpose of 
meeting the expenses of the Union. Each member government 
selects the class to which it wishes to be assigned. The total number 
of units divided into the total assessments for any one year gives 
the value of the unit. 

The United States participates in the International Union for the 
Protection of Industrial Property by virtue of its adherence to the 
convention of 1883 and by signature and ratification of the protocol 
thereto of 1891, the additional act of 1900, and the revisions of 1911, 
1925, and 1934. The President ratified the revision of 1934 on June 
27, 1935, pursuant to the advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
United States instrument of ratification was deposited July 12, 1935 

The expenses of the Bureau are assessed against the members after 
the close of the year. ‘The total expenses for the calendar year 1951 
were $50,046, of which the United States was assessed 5.34 percent 
or $2,673. However, the United States interprets the present con- 
vention as limiting the obligation of members to the support of an 
annual assessment budget of not more than 140,000 Swiss francs, 
until such time as a conference is called to modify the convention. 
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On the basis of this limitation, the United States contributed $1,767 
for 1951. ‘This contribution was made from funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS TARIFFS 


United States contributions to the International Bureau for the 
Publication of Customs Tariffs are made under the provisions of the 
International Convention establishing the Union which was signed at 
Brussels on July 15, 1890. The United States participates by virtue 
of its ratification of the convention on December 17, 1890. The ratifi- 
cation carries authorization for membership and for contributions to 
the expenses for the operation of the Bureau, which is supervised by 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Belgium. Under the convention 
of 1890, the scale of contributions was based upon a system of six 
contribution classes ranging from 621 to 6,883 gold francs. The class 
to which each nation belonged depended upon the volume of its foreign 
trade, and a reduction was given to each member into whose language 
the Bureau did not translate customs tariffs. 

In 1949, a protocol was drawn up revising the 1890 system by estab- 
lishing seven contribution classes ranging from 1,500 to 26,500 gold 
francs. This protocol has not yet been approved by the United 
States. 

Total assessments for the calendar year 1951, based on ratification 
of the new protocol, amounted to $144,329. The United States 
contribution, based on the 1890 protocol, amounted to $2,233 or 1,56 
percent of total assessments. The United States contribution for 
1951 was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION 


United States contributions to the International Bureau for the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration are made under the provisions of the 
convention of 1907. This provides that the states parties to the con- 
vention shall contribute to the budget of the Bureau according to the 
allocation scale of the Universal Postal Union (UPU), which divides 
contributors into seven optional classes paying from 1 to 25 units. 
The United States participates in the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
by virtue of its ratification of the Convention for the Pacific Settle- 
ment of International Disputes signed at The Hague July 29, 1899,.and 
the revision of that convention signed October 18, 1907. 

The budget of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration is adopted by the Administrative Council after examina- 
tion by its Financial Committee. For the calendar year 1951 the 
budget amounted to 90,306 florins or $23,538. The United States was 
assessed 25 units out of 525 units, which amounts to 4.79 percent of 
total assessments or $1,127. The United States contribution for 1951 
was made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


United States contributions to the International Bureau of Weights 
and Measures are made under the provisions of the convention of 
October 6, 1921, amending the convention of May 20, 1875. The 
United States participates in the International Bureau by virtue of its 
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adherence to the convention of 1875, and its ratification of the amend- 
ing convention of 1921 on September 19, 1923. 

‘The 1921 convention provides for annual contributions from mem- 

bers of from 250,000 to 300,000 francs, the latter amount to be ex- 
ceeded only by a unanimous decision of the General Conference. 
Member assessments are based upon population with a maximum 
assessment of 15 percent of the total. 

The International Committee draws up the annual budget within the 
limitations set by the General Conference. In 1948, the Conference 
provided a maximum assessment of 175,000 gold francs. For the 
calendar year 1951 total assessments amounted to 144,471 gold francs 
or $47,199, of which the United States was assessed 13.75 percent or 
$6,491. The United States contribution for 1951 was made from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS AND ASSOCIATED 
UNIONS 


United States contributions to the International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions and Associated Unions are made under provisions of the 
statutes of the Council and the unions which fix the annual contribu- 
tions of members. United States participation in ICSU and its 
associated unions was authorized by an act of Congress approved 
August 7, 1935. This authorizes an annual appropriation of not to 
exceed $9,000 in any one year for payment of— 
the annual share of the United States as an adhering member of ICSU and asso- 
ciated unions including the International Astronomical Union, International 
Union of Chemistry, International Union of Geodesy and Geophy sics, Interna- 
tional Union of Mathematics, International Scientific Radio Union, International 


Union of Physics, and International Geographical Union, and such other inter- 
national scientific unions as the Secretary of State may designate. a 


The Council and each of its unions normally meets once every 3 
years, and at that time approves the budget of the Organization for 
the succeeding period. 

Total assessments against members for ICSU and its unions for the 
calendar year 1951 amounted to $90,709. The United States con- 
tribution amounted to $8,468, or 9.33 percent of total assessments for 
1951. The United States contributions to these budgets for 1951 
were made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL HYDROGRAPHIC BUREAU 


United States contributions to the International Hydrographic 
Bureau are made pursuant to the statutes establishing the Bureau 
which were drawn up in 1921 and were revised in 1945 at the Inter- 
national Hydrographic Conference. United States participation in 
the Hydrographic Bureau was authorized by an act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1921. 

he General Conference meets every 5 years. It selects a Directing 
Committee, composed of three members, which meets between sessions 
of the Conference and determines the annual budget of the Bureau 
within the limits of assessments made against members in accordance 
with the statutes. 

Total assessments against members of the organization in support of 
the budget for the calendar year 1951 amounted to 292,000 gold francs 
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or $95,396. Each member is annually assessed two basic shares of 
2,000 gold francs. Those members which own 50,000 gross tons or 
more of shipping (navy and merchant marine) contribute supplemen- 
tary shares of the same value in accordance with a sliding scale in 
which the maximum is set at 15 supplementary shares for 20,750,000 
gross tons and above. In accordance with this scale the United 
States was assessed 14 units or 28,000 gold francs for the calendar yea: 
1951. This amounted to $9,147, or 9.59 percent of total assessments. 
The United States contribution was made from funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR COUNCIL 


United States contributions to the International Sugar Council are 
made under the provisions of the International Sugar Agreement of 
1937 which came into force September 1, 1937. The agreement has 
been extended regularly by protocols. ‘The United States participates 
in the International Sugar Council by virtue of the ratification of the 
International Sugar Agreement of 1937 and by the signing of an 
annual protocol extending the life of the agreement. The annual 
protocols have been ratified by the Senate. 

The annual budget for the Organization is approved by the Council, 
The scale of contributions for the Council is based on the number of 
votes to which the members are entitled, which in turn depends on 
their relative status as exporters or importers of sugar. The agree- 
ment of 1937 states that the expenses of the Council shall not exceed 
12,500 pounds in any year without the express consent of all of the 
contracting governments. The budget approved for the period 
September 1, 1951, to August 31, 1952, amounted to 12,500 pounds 
or $35,000 of which the United States was assessed 21.25 percent or 
$7,438. This United States contribution was made from funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


United States contributions to the International Whaling Com- 
mission are made pursuant to ratification on July 18, 1947, of the 
International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling and enact- 
ment of Public Law 676, Eighty-first Congress, approved August 9, 
1950. 

The Commission, composed of one representative of each contract- 
ing government, meeting in Capetown, South Africa, in July 1951, 
approved an expenditure budget of 3,323 pounds, or $9,304. How- 
ever, because of a surplus from the previous year, only 2,125 pounds, 
or $5,950, was assessed against members. Each of the 17 member 
countries pays an equal share of the amount assessed. 

The United States contribution to the International Whaling Com- 
mission for the period June 1, 1951, to May 31, 1952, was made from 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The United States was 
assessed 5.88 percent of total assessments or $350. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


United States contributions to the International Wheat Council 
are made under the provisions of the International Wheat Agreement 
which entered into force in 1949, Under the agreement the budget is 
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adopted by the Council, and the contribution of each member for each 
crop year is proportionate to the number of votes to which the member 
is entitled. The number of votes depends upon the guaranty of 
export or import quantities of wheat to which the members are 
committed. 

United States participation in the International Wheat Council is 
pursuant to the deposit of its instrument of acceptance on June 17, 
1949. The agreement was ratified by the President upon the advice 
and consent of the Senate on June 17, 1949. The Wheat Council ap- 
proved for the crop year ending July 31, 1952, a total budget of 
$85,344. The United States was assessed 21.01 percent of this budget, 
or $17,934. This contribution was made from funds appropriated for 
the fiscal year 1952. 


NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


United States contributions to the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Commission are made under the provisions of the International 
Convention for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries ratified September 1, 
1949, and Public Law 845, Eighty-first Congress, approved September 
27, 1950. 

Artic ‘le XI provides that— 

* * * The Commission shall prepare an annual administrative budget of the 
proposed necessary administrative expenditures of the Commission and an annual 
special projects 2 sudget of proposed expenditures on special studies and investi- 
gations * * 

Article XI ahd sets forth the formula to be used in computing pay- 
ments due from each member country. 

In April 1951, the Commission, consisting of representatives of each 
of the five contracting governments, approved an administrative 
budget of $26,500 (Canadian) for the first financial year, July 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952, and established a working capital fund of $5,000 
(Canadian). No budget for special studies or investigations was 
recommended. 

The United States contribution for the first financial year was made 
from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. The United States 
was assessed $6,628 or 21.44 percent of total assessments. 


PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NAVIGATION CONGRESSES 


United States contributions to the Permanent International 
Association of Navigation Congresses are made under the regulations 
of the Association, the most recent edition of the regulations having 
been agreed upon in 1926. The Association was established in 1900. 
United States participation in the Association was first authorized by 
an act of Congress of June 28, 1902. Present authorization for 
participation and contribution is contained in the Rivers and Harbors 
Act of 1948. 

The annual budget for the Association is fixed by its governing body, 
the Permanent International Commission, which is composed of 
representatives appointed by the supporting governments and corpo- 
rations. For the calendar year 1951 the Commission approved a 
budget of $8,550. The United States contributed $1,500 or 17.54 
percent of the total budget. This contribution was made from funds 
appropriated to the Department of the Army for the fiscal year 1952 
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SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 


United States contributions to the South Pacific Commission are 
made under the agreement establishing the Commission which pro- 
vides: 

The expenses of the Commission. * * * shall be apportioned among the 
participating governments * * 

The agreement was signed at Canhéite, Australia, on February 6, 1947, 
and entered into force on July 28, 1948. 

The United States partic ipates in the Commission pursuant to 
Public Law 403, Eightieth Congress, as amended by Public Law 806, 
Eighty-first Congress. The amendment changed the statutory limita- 
tion on the amount which the United States could contribute annually 
to the Commission from $20,000 to $75,000. 

The proposed budget of the Secretary-General for the calendar year 
1951, submitted to the Commission at its sixth session, amounte | to 
$508,000. The Commission, after reviewing the proposals, agreed on 
a total budget of $417,662. Application of a budget surplus from the 
previous year in the amount of $148,306 reduced the assessment level 
to $269,356. 

The agreement established the scale of contributions. It is based 
upon national income, prospective national interest in and benefit’from 
the Commission and administrative responsibilities of the respective 
members in the South Pacific. The United States is assigned 12.5 per- 
cent of total assessments. 

The United States contribution to the budget of the Commission 
for the calendar year 1951 was $33,670. Payment of this amount was 
made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


TEMPORARY ORGANIZATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS IN Wuicu UNITED 
States PARTICIPATION 1s TEMPORARY 


CENTRAL COMMISSION FOR THE NAVIGATION OF THE RHINE 


The Central Commission for the Navigation of the Rhine was 
established in 1825 in accordance with the provisions of the Congress 
of Vienna. The United States has been participating in the work of 
the Commission since December 1945. 

The budget of the Commission is divided equally among the partici- 
pating governments. For the calendar year 1951 the budget approved 
by the Commission totaled $60,060. The United States contributed 
$8,580 or 14.29 percent of the total budget. This contribution was 
made from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE RUHR 


United States contributions to the International Authority for the 
Ruhr are made pursuant to the Agreement Establishing an Interna- 
tional Authority for the Ruhr which was signed in London on April 
28, 1949, by the United States, United Kingdom, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Luxemburg. 

The Council is the governing body of the Authority. Budget esti- 
mates are prepared by the Executive Secretary and presented to the 
Council for adoption. For the fiscal year April 1, 1951, to March 31, 
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1952, the Council adopted a budget of $593,580 of which $345,035 
was financed by contributions by governments. According to article 
6 of the agreement, expenses are de frayed by members in proportion 
to the votes allocated. The United States has 3 votes out of a total 
of 15, and accordingly is assessed 20 percent. The United States 
contributed $69,007 for the Authority’s fiscal year 1952 out of funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952 

With the establishment of the Europe an Coal and Steel Community 
(the Schuman plan), the work of the Authority is being comple ted, 
and it is expected that the organization will be liquidated early in the 
calendar year 1953. 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The International Cotton Advisory Committee was established 
pursuant to a resolution approved by the governments participating 
in an international coiton meeting held i1 Washington in September 
1939. The Committee is composed of one or more representatives 
appointed by each of the member governments and meets annually. 

The budget of the committee is supported by contributions from 
members which are based on a system of five contribution classes 
ranging from $1,000 to $12,000. The class to which each member 
belongs is determined by its annual average of total cotton exports 
and imports for the 2 years 1948-49 and 1949-50. The committee 
approved for the fiscal year 1952 a total budget of $86,500. In sup- 
port of this budget the United States contributed $12,000 or 13.87 
percent of total assessments. This contribution was paid from funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL SEED TESTING ASSOCIATION 


The International Seed Testing Association was established in 1924 
for the purpose of standardizing methods and terms for the analysis of 
seeds in international trade. The United States has participated in the 
Seed Testing Association since fiscal year 1925 under authorization 
contained in annual appropriation acts for the Department of Agri- 
culture. Since 1949 the United States quota has been paid from funds 
appropriated to the Department of State. 

Contributions to the Seed Testing Association are based upon the 
number of seed testing stations in each country. Total assessments 
for the calendar year 1951 amounted to $2,338. The United States 
contributed $224 or 9.58 percent of total assessments. This contribu- 
tion was paid from funds appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN STUDY GROUP 


The International Tin Study Group was established as a result of a 
world conference held in London in October 1946 and is composed of 
representatives of governments primarily interested in the production 
or consumption of tin. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the total budget approved by the study 
group was $26,600. The United States was assessed $3.214 or 12.08 
percent of total assessments. The United States contribution was 
paid from funds appropriated for the fiscal vear 1952 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OFFICIAL TRAVEL ORGANIZATIONS 


United States contributions to the International Union of Official 
Travel Organizations are made under the provisions of the revised 
statutes of the Organization approved in August 1947. The United 
States applied for membership in the Union on January 1, 1949, under 
the authority granted in section 117 (b) of the Economic Cooperation 
Act of 1948, and was accepted by the Union on March 4, 1949. 

The budget for 1951 which was submitted by the Executive Com- 
mittee to the General Assembly for its approval, amounted to $16,240 
The United States contribution amounted to $420 or 2.59 percent of 
total assessments. This contribution was paid in pounds sterling 
Agency counterpart funds for the fiscal yea 


from Mutual Security 
1952. 


RUBBER STUDY GROUP 


The Rubber Study Group was established in September 1944 to 
promote international cooperation in matters concerning international 
trade in rubber. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1952 prepared by the Management 
Committee of the Study Group and approved by the Group totaled 
$28,746, of which the United States was assessed $2,139 or 7.44 per- 
cent of total assessments. This contribution was paid from funds 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1952. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION JOINT SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 


Voluntary contributions by the United States to the joint support 
program of the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) are 
made pursuant to articles 69, 70, and 73 of the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation, which was ratified by the President on August 
6, 1946, on the advice and consent of the Senate given on July 25 
These articles of the convention provide for joint financing by user 
nations, on a voluntary basis, of air navigation facilities and services 
required for safe, regular, and efficient international air transports 
when the country in whose territory they are located is unable to 
provide such facilities and services entirely at its own expense. 

For the fiscal year 1952 the contribution of the United States cov- 
ered the financial participation of this Government in three ICAO 
joint support projects to which the United States has been contributing 
as the major user nation. These three projects, all of which are located 
in the North Atlantic, provide for the maintenance and operation of 
air navigation facilities and services essential to the safety and efli- 
ciency of trans-Atlantic flights. Projects in the Faroe Islands and part 
of a project in Iceland cover the maintenance and operation of a mas- 
ter and slave station of the Northeast Atlantic loran chain, which pro- 
vides long-range air navigation aids for United States and other planes 
flying across the Atlantic. A project in Greenland provides for essen- 
tial meteorological and communications services and a loran station 
at Frederiksdal. The major part of the Icelandic project provides 
meteorological observations and forecasts, area traffic control, radio 
aids and radio telecommunications networks for both the northern 


trans-Atlantic route between North America and Scandinavia and the 
central Gander-London route. 
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Total expenses of all participating governments for the Faroe 
Islands and Greenland projects for the year 1952, and for the Iceland 
project for the period July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952, amounted to 
$1,374,740. The United States contribution for the fiscal year 1952 
covers this Government’s share of the total for the periods indicated. 
Based on the proportion of total traffic along the North Atlantic route 
flown by United States civil aircraft, the United States contribution 
was $676,312 or 49.2 percent of the total. 


ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES—PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION 


The Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of 
American States was initiated by a resolution of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council approved April 10, 1950. This resolution 
established the basic principles of the program and set up a special 
account for technical cooperation to which member governments make 
voluntary contributions and from which funds are allocated by the 
Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance for projects under- 
taken by the participating agencies. 

Authority for United States participation in and contribution to the 
Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of American 
States is contained in the Act for International Development which 
was originally included as title IV of the Foreign Economic Assistance 
Act of 1950, Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress. It was subse- 
quently amended in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, Public Law 165, 
Kighty-second Congress. 

The Program of Technical Cooperation of the Organization of 
American States is directed toward technical education. All Latin- 
American nations may share in its benefits without individually re- 
questing aid. The program consists of regional projects, usually 
attached to educational institutions. The fields in which technical 
instruction is offered are determined by the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council after consultation with governments, and selection 
is based on the needs of the entire hemisphere. As of December 15, 
1952, 17 Latin-American countries have pledged the equivalent of 
$359,819 for the calendar year 1952 program. For this period the 
United States pledged up to $1 million provided its contribution does 
not exceed 70 percent of total contributions. Funds for this contri- 
bution were contained in the Mutual Security Appropriation Act for 
the fiscal year 1952 (Public Law 249, 82d Cong.). 


PROVISIONAL INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR THE MOVEMENT OF 
MIGRANTS FROM EUROPE 


The Provisional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement 
of Migrants from Europe (PICMME) was organized at Brussels in 
December 1951. ‘Title I, section 101 (a) (2) of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 (Public Law 165, 82d Cong.), reads: 

Provided, That not to exceed $10,000,000 of the funds made available pursuant 


to this paragraph may be utilized to effectuate the principles set forth in section 
115 (e) of the Economic Cooperation Act (ECA) of 1948 as amended. 


The intent of section 115 (e) was to facilitiate the movement of surplus 
manpower from Europe to other countries where such manpower could 
be utilized. Public Law 249, Eighty-second Congress, making appro- 
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priations for the Mutual Security Act of 1951, provided an amount of 
$10,000,000 to carry out this provision of the act. 

Pursuant to this legislation the United States drew up a “plan to 
facilitate the movement of surplus populations from countries of 
Western Europe and Greece to countries affording resettlement oppor- 
tunities overseas,’ which was considered by interested governments 
at a migration conference convened in Brussels on November 26, 1951. 
The plan, with minor adjustments, was adopted at this conference. 
In brief, it provided for the establishment of a provisional organization 
headed by a committee composed of representatives of the participat- 
ing governments with a director and an administrative structure 
capable of providing operational services required for the movement 
of migrants out of Western Europe and Greece. The budget adopted 
for 1 year of operations, from January through December 1952, was 
approximately $37,000,000 of which $2,359,060 was for administrative 
expenses and the remainder for operations. Contributions to the 
administrative expenses are made in accordance with a percentage 
scale to which each member government agrees. Contributions to 
the operating expenses are made up of cash grants, reimbursements 
for services rendered by PICMME, and the value of services provided 
to the PICMME program by countries of emigration and immigration 
in meeting the costs of processing migrants. 

The United States informed the Committee that its contribution of 
$10,000,000, exclusive of any payments in reimbursement for services 
rendered, would be available under the provisions of the plan proposed 
by the United States and approved by the Committee, provided all 
governments participating agreed to contribute funds, services, or 
reimbursements to the undertaking on a basis adequate to meet the 
budget approximately as proposed and approved. ‘The United States 
accepted 33% percent as its share of the administrative expenses. 

Payments of the United States contribution are made on a periodic 
basis. As of the end of the fiscal year 1952, the United States had 
paid $5,000,000, which represents one-half of the $10,000,000 con- 
tribution appropriated in fiscal year 1952 funds for PICMME’s 
operations during the calendar year 1952. Payment of the remaining 
$5,000,000, subject to the conditions outlined above, will be made in 
the fiscal year 1953. 

On November 15, 1952, by resolution of the Committee, the name of 
the organization was changed to the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration. 


UNITED NATIONS EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


United States support for the United Nations Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance, which is carried out by the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, stems from point 4 of President Truman’s 
inaugural address of January 20, 1949, in which he stated that the 
proposed program of technical assistance to underdeveloped areas— 


* * * should be a cooperative enterprise in which all nations work together 


through the , United Nations and its specialized agencies wherever practic- 
ahle: 2 i% 4%. 

Resolutions of the Economic and Social Council and the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, adopted in 1949, provided for the 
setting up of a special account, under the supervision of the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, to which governments are invited to 
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contribute on a voluntary basis. Funds are allocated from the special 
account to the United Nations and the participating specialized 
agencies to finance projects carried out under the program to provide 
technical assistance for the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries. 

Authority for United States participation in and contributions to 
the United Nations Expanded Program of Technical Assistance is 
contained in the Act for International Development. The act was 
originally included as title IV of the Foreign Economic Assistance Act 
of 1950, Public Law 535, Eighty-first Congress, and was subsequently 
amended in the Mutual Security Act of 1951, Public Law 165, Kighty- 
second Congress. 

The expanded program was initiated in July 1950. A United Na- 
tions negotiating committee was appointed by the President of the 
General Assembly on December 7, 1951, to negotiate with member 
states of the United Nations and nonmembers regarding contributions 
to the calendar year 1952 program. The United States is a member 
of the negotiating committee. For the calendar year 1952, 65 coun- 
tries have pledged approximately $19 million. The United States 
pledged $11.4 million, representing approximately 60 percent of total 
yes) Funds for this voluntary contribution were contained in the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1952 (Public 
Law 249, 82d Cong.). 


Unitep Nations Korean Reconstruction AGENCY 


The United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency (UNKRA) 
was established by resolution of the United Nations General Assembly 
on December 1, 1950. The terms of the resolution, in general, 


directed the Agency to plan, initiate, and carry out a broad program 
of relief and reconstruction in Korea. 

The resolution further provided that an advisory committee be 
established to “advise the Agent General with regard to major finan- 
cial, procurement, distribution, and other economic problems pertaining 
to his planning and operations.””’ The United States was subsequently 
apgemied as one of five members of the advisory committee. 

ursuant to the United Nations resolution establishing UNKRA, 
a negotiating committee was appointed by the President of the General 
Assembly on December 4, 1950, to negotiate with member states of the 
United Nations and nonmembers regarding contributions toward the 
financing of the program for the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. 
The United States is also a member of this committee. 

On May 23, 1951, the advisory committee approved an initial 
general planning budget for UNKRA of $250,000,000. The United 
States pledge toward the program was $162,500,000, subject to the 
approval of Congress. This pledge amounted to 65 percent of the 
total budget. 

United States participation in UNKRA was authorized in the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 (Public Law 165, 82d Cong.). Pursuant 
to the authorization contained in this act, the Congress appropriated 
for contribution to the Agency in the fiscal year 1952 (Public Law 
249, 82d Cong.) the unobligated balances of the appropriations here- 
tofore made, and available to Korea under authority of the Far 
Eastern Economic Assistance Act of 1950 as amended (22 U. S. C. 
1543, 1551, 1552). These balances amounted to $51,452,642. 
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The prolongation of hostilities has deferred the commencement of 
full-scale operations by UNKRA. In the meantime, pursuant to 
agreement between UNKRA and the United Nations Command, 
UNKRA has been undertaking projects to the maximum extent per- 
mitted by military circumstances. The United States contributed 
$10,000,000 to UNKRA in the fiscal year 1952 toward its total 
pledge. 


UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND WORKS AGENCY FOR PALESTINE REFUGEES 
IN THE NYAR EAST 


The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees in the Near East (UNRWA) was established by Resolution 302 
(LV) of the Fourth General Assembly of the United Nations on Decem- 
ber 8, 1949, and was continued by Resolution 393 (V) of the Fifth 
General Assembly on December 2, 1950, for the purpose of under- 
taking a comprehensive program of relief and resettlement for Pales- 
tine refugees. An advisory commission was created to advise and 
assist the Director of UNRWA in the execution of the program 
The United States was designated in these resolutions as a member of 
this commission. 

The broad outlines of the Agency’s program are recommended to 
the General Assembly by the Director and the Advisory Commission. 
The General Assembly reviews these recommendations, authorizes 
the program, and requests voluntary contributions from governments, 
intergovernmental organizations, and private groups in support of 
the program. The Negotiating Committee of the United Nations, of 
which the United States is also a member, carries on negotiations with 
member and nonmember states of the United Nations to obtain con- 
tributions necessary for financing the program. 

The goal recommended by the Director and Advisory Commission 
of UNRWA in November 1951, and approved by the United Nations 
General Assembly in its Resolution 513 (VI) of January 26, 1952, 
called for a 3-year $250,000,000 relief and reintegration program for 
the period from July 1, 1951, to June 30, 1954. 

United States-participation in the Palestine refugee program was 
originally authorized by Public Law 25, Eighty-first Congress, 
approved March 24, 1949. United States participation in the cur- 
rent 3-year UNRWA program, approved by the United Nations in 
January 1952, was authorized in the Mutual Security Act of 1951 
(Public Law 165, 82d Cong.). Pursuant to the authorization con- 
tained in this act, the Congress appropriated for contribution to the 
Agency in fiscal year 1952 (Public Law 249, 82d Cong.) a sum of 
$50,000,000. In pledging this amount for the fiscal year 1952, the 
United States representative specified that the United States contribu- 
tion would not exceed 70 percent of the total contributions made to 
UNRWA by all governments. 

United States pledges in support of UNRWA and its predecessor 
agency, the United Nations Relief for Palestine Refugees, amounted 
to 61 percent of total pledges for the period December 1, 1948, through 
June 30, 1952. 

As of the end of the fiscal year 1952, the United States had paid 
$30,000,000 on its $50,000,000 pledge for the fiscal year 1952. Pay- 
ment of the remaining $20,000,000 of the United States pledge from 
fiscal year 1952 funds will be made in the fiscal year 1953. 
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